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- »- 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY- 

l.~EDUCATION DESPATCH OF 1864. 

Despatch No. i9, dated 19th July 185h, from the Court of Birectort of 
the East India Company, to the Governor-General of India 
CouncU, 

1. It appears to us tliat the present time, when, by an Act of the 
Imperial Legislature, the responsible trust of the Government of India 
has again been placed in our bauds, is peculiarly suitable for the review 
of the progress which has already been made, the supply of existing 
deficiencies and the adoption of such improvements as may be best 
calculated to* secure the ultimate benefit of the people committed to 
our charge. 

2. Among many subjects of importance, none can have a stronger 
claim to our attention than that of Education. It is one of our 
most sacred duties to be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring 
upon the natives of India those vast moral and material blessings 
which flow from the general diffusiou of useful knowledge, and which 
India may under Providence derive from her connexion with England. 
For, although British influence has already in many remarkable in¬ 
stances been applied with great energy and success to uproot demora¬ 
lising practices, and even crimes of a deeper dye, which for ages had 
prevailed among the natives of India, the good results of those efforts 
must, in order to be permanent, possess the further sanction of a general 
sympathy in the native mind which the advance of education alone can 
secure. 

8. We have, moreover, always looked upon the encouragement 
of education as peculiarly important, because 
ethS^ptirnbOTm”**'’ calculated “not only to produce a higher degree 
of intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral 
character of those who partake of its advantages, and so to supply you 
with servants to whose probity you may with increased confidence 
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commit oflBoes of tnist” in India, where the well-being of the people 
IB 80 intimately connected with the trutbfulnesB and ability of officers 
of every grade in all Departments of the State. 

4. Nor, while the character of England is deeply concerned in 
the Buooess of our efforts for the promotion of education, are her 
material interests altogether unaffected by the advance of European 
knowledge in India: this knowledge will teach the natives of India the 
marvellous results of the employment of labour and capital, rouse them 
to emulate us in the development of the vast resources of their country, 
guide them in their efforts, and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the healthy increase of 
wealth and commerce ; and, at the same time, secure to us a larger and 
more certain supply of many articles necessary for our manufactures 
and extensively consumed by all classes of our population, as well as an 
almost inexhaustible demand for the produce of British labour. 

5. We have from time to time given careful attention and en¬ 
couragement to the efforts which have hitherto been made for the 
spread of education, and we have watched with deep interest the prac^ 
tical results of the various systems by which those efforts have been 
directed. The periodical reports of the different Councils and Boards 
of Education, together with other official communications upon the 
same subject, have put us in possession of full information as to those 
educational establishments which are under the direct control of 
Government; while the evidence taken before tho Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament upon Indian affairs has given us the advantage of 
similar information with respect to exertions made for this purpose by 
persons unconnected with Government, and has also enabled us to profit 
by a knowledge of the views of those who are best able to arrive at 
Bound conclusions upon the question of education generally. 

6. Aided, therefore, by ample experience of the past, and the 
most competent advice for the future, we aro now in a position to 
decide on the mode in which the assistance of Government should be 
afforded to the more extended and systematic promotion of general 
education in India, and on the measures which should at once be 
adopted to that end. 

7. Before proceeding further, we must emphatically declare that 
the education which we desire to see extended in India is that which has 
for its object the diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy 
and literature of Europe; in short, of European knowledge. 

8. The systems or science and philosophy which form the learning 
of the East abound with grave errors, and Eastern literature is at best 
very deficient as regards all modern discovery and improvements; 
Asiatic learning, therefore, however widely diffused, would but little 
advance our object. We do not wish to diminish the opportunities 
which are now afforded, in special institutions, for the study of Sans¬ 
krit, Arabic and Persian literature, or for the cultivation of those lan¬ 
guages which may be called the classical languages of India. An ac¬ 
quaintance with the woiks contained in them is valuable for historical 
and antiquarian purposes, and a knowledge of the languages themselves 
is required in the study of Hindoo and Mahomedan law, andi is also 
of great importance for the critical cultivation and improvement of the 
Yernaoular languages of India, 
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We are not unaware of the suocesa of many distinguished 
Oriental scholars in their praiseworthy endeavours to ingraft upon por¬ 
tions of Hindoo philosophy the germs of sounder morals and of more 
advanced science; and we are far from under-rating the good effect 
which has thus t^en produced upon the learned classes of India, who 
pay hereditary veneration to those ancient languages, and whose assist- 
anoe in the spread of education is so valuable from the honourable and 
influential position which they occupy among their fellow-countrymen. 
But such attempts, although they may usefully co-operate, can only be 
considered as auxiliaries, and would be a very inadequate foundation 
for any general scheme of Indian education. 

10. We have also received most satisfactory evidence of the high 
attainments in English literature and European science whioh have 
been acquired of late years by some of the natives of India. But this 
success has been confined to but a small number of persons ; and we 
are desirous of extending far more widely the means of acquiring gen¬ 
eral European knowledge of a less high order, but of such a oharaoter 
as may be practically useful to the people of India in their different 
spheres of life. To attain this end, it is necessary, for^ the reasons 
whioh we have given above, that they should be made familiar with the 
works of European authors, and with the results of the thought and 
labour of Europeans on the subjects of every description upon whioh 
knowledge is to be imparted to them; and to extend the means of 
imparting this knowledge must be the object of any general system of 
education. 

11. We have next to consider the manner in whioh our object is 
to be effected ; and this leads us to the question of the medium through 
whioh knowledge is to be conveyed to the people of India. It has, 
hitherto, been necessary, owing to the want of translations or adaptations 
of European works in the Vernacular languages of India, and to the 
very imperfect shape in which European knowledge is to be found in 
any works in the learned languages of the East, for those who desired 
to obtain a liberal education, to begin by the mastery of the English 
language as a key to the literature of Europe; and a knowledge of 
English will always be essential to those natives of India who aspire to 
a high order of education. 

12. In some parts of India, more especially in the immediate 
vicinity of the Presidency towns, where persons who possess a know¬ 
ledge of English are preferred to others in manjr employments, public 
as well as private, a very moderate proficiency in the English language 
is often looked upon, by those who attend school instruction, as the end 
and object of their education, rather than as a necessary step to the 
improvement of their gene’*al knowledge. We do not deny the value 
in many respects of the mere faculty of speaking and writing English, 
but we fear that a tendency has been created in these districts, unduly 
to neglect the study of the Veruacular languages. 

13. It is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the English lan¬ 
guage for the Vernacular dialects of the country. We have always 
been most sensible of the importance of the use of the languages 
whioh alone are understood by the great mass of the population. These 
languages, and hot English, have been put by us in the place of Persian 
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in the administration of justice, and in the intercourse between the 
otiicOTS of Government ana the people. It is indispensable, therefore, 
that in any gemral system of education the study of them should be 
assiduously attended to. And any acquaintance with improved European 
knowledge which is to be communicated to the ^reat mass of the 
people—whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring a high order 
of education, and who cannot be expected to overcome the diffiouKies of 
a foreign language—can only be conveyed to them through one or 
other of these Vernacular languages. 

14. In any general system of education, the English language 
should be taught where there is a demand for it; but such instruction 
should always be combined with a careful attention to the study of the 
Vernacular language of the district, and with suoh general instruotiou 
as can be conveyed through that language. And, while the English 
language continues to be made use of as by far the most perfect medmm 
for the education of those persons who have ncquired a suffioient know¬ 
ledge of it to receive general instruction through it, the Vernacular 
languages must be employed to teach the far larger classes who are 
ignorant of, or impeifectly acquainted with, English. This can only bo 
done effectually through the instrumentality of Masters and Professors, 
who may, by themselves knowing English, and thus having full access 
to the latest improvements in knowledge of every kind^ impart to their 
fellow-countrymen, through the medium of their mother-tongue, tlie 
information whi()h they have thus obtained. At the same time, and as 
the importance of the Vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, 
the Vernacular literatures of India will be gradually enriched by trans¬ 
lations of European books, or by the original compositions of men whose 
minds have been imbued with the spirit of European advancement, so 
that European knowledge may gradually be placed in this manner 
within the reach of all classes of the people. We look, therefore, to the 
English language and to tho Vernacular languages of India together as 
the jnedia for the diffusion of European knowledge, and it is our desire 
to see them cultivated together in all schools in India of a sufficiently 
high class to maintain a school-master possessing the requisite 
qualifications. 

15. We proceed now to the machinery which we propose to estab¬ 
lish for the superintendence and direction of education. This has 
hitherto been exercised in our Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay, by Boards and Councils of Education, composed of European 
and Native gentlemen, who have devoted themselves to this duty with 
no other remuneration than the consoiousness of assisting the progress 
of learning and civilization ; and, at the same time, with an earnestness 
and ability which must command the gratitude of the people of India, 
and which will entitle some honoured names amongst them to a high 
place among the benefactors of India and of the human race. 

16. The Lieutenant-Governor of Agra has, since the separation of 
the educational institutions of the North-Western Provinces from those 
of Bengal, taken upon himself the task of their management; and we 
cannot allow this opportunity to pass without the observation that, in 
this, as in all other branches of his admininstration, Mr. Thomason 
dieplayed that accurate knowledge of the condition and requirements of 
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the people under his charge, and that clear and ready perception of the 
practical measures best suited for their welfare, which make his death a 
loss to India, which we deplore the more deeply, as we fear that his 
unremitting exertions tended to shorten his career of usefulness. 

17. We desire to express to the present Boards and Councils of 
Education our sincere thanks for the manner in which they hare 
exercised their functions, and we still hope to have the assistance of the 
gentlemen composing them in furtheiance of a most important pari of 
our present plan; but, having determined upon a very considerable 
extension of tne general scope of our efforts, involving the simultaneous 
employment of different agencies, some of which are now wholly 
neglected, and others but imperfectly taken advantage of by Govern¬ 
ment, we are of opinion that it is advisable to place the superintendence 
and direction of education upon a more systematic footing, and we hav^, 
therefore, determined to create an Educational Department, as a portion 
of the machinery of our Governments in the several Presidencies of 
India. We accordingly propose that an officer shall bo appointed for 
each Presidency and Lieuteuant-Governorship, who shall be specially 
charged with the management of the business oonneeted with education, 
and be immediately respoiieible to Government for its conduct. 

18. An adequate system of inspection will also, for the future, 
become an essential part of our educational system; and we desire that 
a sufficient number of qualified Inspeotors be appointed, who will 
periodically report upon the state of those colleges and schools which 
are now supported and managed by Government, as well as of such as 
will hereafter be brought under Government inspection by the measures 
that we piopose to adopt. They will conduct, or assist at, the exami¬ 
nation of the scholars at those institutions, and generally, by their 
advice, aid the managers and school-masters in conducting colleges 
and schools of every description throughout the country. They will 
necessarily be of different classes, and may possess different degrees of 
acquirement, according to the higher or lower character of the institu¬ 
tions which they will he employed to visit; but we need hardly say 
that, even for the proper inspection of the lower schools, and with a 
view to their effectual improvement, the greatest care will be necessary 
to select persons of high character and fitting judgment for such 
employment. A proper staff of clerks and other officers will, moreover, 
be required for the Educational Departments. 

19. Reports of the proceedings of the Inspeotors should bs made 
periodically, and these again should be embodied in the annual reports of 
the Heads of the Educational Departments, which should be transmitted 
to us, together with statistical returns (to be drawn up io similar forma 
in all parts of India), and other information of a general character 
relating to education. 

20. We shall send copies of this Despatch to the Governments of 
Port St. George and of Bombay, and direct them at once to make 
provisional arrangements for the superintendence and inspection of 
education in their respective Presidencies. Such arrangements as they 
may make will be reported to you for sanction. You will take similar 
measures in communication with the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 
and of Agra, and you will also provide in such manner as may seem 
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^vfsable for the wants of the non-regulation Provinoes in this respect. 
We desire that j^our proceedings in this matter may be reported to us 
with as little delay as possible; and we are prepared to approve of such 
an expenditure as you may deem necessary for this purpose. 

21. In the seleotion of the Heads of the Educational Departments, 
the Inspectors and other officers, it will be of the greatest importance to 
secure the services of persons who are not only best able, from their 
character, position and acquirements, to carry our objects into effect, 
but who may command the confidence of the natives of India. It may 
perhaps be advisable that the first Heads of the Educational Department, 
as well as some of the Inspectors, should be members of our Civil Service; 
as such appointments in the first instance would tend to raise the 
estimation m which these offices v ill be held, and to show the importance 
we attach to the subject of education, and also as amongst them you 
will probably find the persons best qualified for the performance of the 
duty. But we desire Ihut neither these offices, nor anj others connected 
with education, shall be considered as necessarily to be filled by 
members of that service, to the exclusion of others, Europeans or 
Natives, who may ho better fitted for them; and that, in any case, the 
scale of their remuneration shall be so fixed as publicly to recognise the 
important duties they will have to perform. 

22. We now proceed to sketch out the general scheme of the 
measures wdiioh we propose to adopt. We have endeavoured to avail 
ourselves of the knowledge which has been gained from the various 
experiments which have been made in different parts of India for the 
encouragement of education; and we hope, by the more general 
adoption of those j^lans which have been carried into successful execution 
in particular districts, as well as by the introduction of other measures 
which appear to bo wanting, to establish such a system as will prove 
generally applicable throughout India, and thus to impart to the 
educational efforts of our different Presidencies a greater degree of 
uniformity and method than at present exists. 

23. We aie fully aware that no general scheme would be applicable 
in all its details to the present condition cf all portions of our Indian 
territories, diffeiing, so widely as they do, one from another, in many 
important particulars. It is difficult, moreover, for those who do not 
possess a recent and practical acquaintance with particular districts to 
appreciate the importance which should be attached to the feelings and 
influences which prevail in each; and we have, therefore, preferred 
confining ourselves to describing geneially what we wish to see done, 
leaving to you, in communication with the several Local Governments, 
to modify particular measures so far as may be required, in order tp 
adapt them to different parts of India. 

24. Some years ago, we declined to accede to a proposal madie by 
the Council of Education, and transmitted to us, with the recommenda¬ 
tion of your Government, for the institution of an University in 
Calcutta. The rapid spread of a liberal education among the natives of 
India since that time, the high attainments shown by the natiya 
candidates for Government scholarships, and by native students^ in 
private institutions, the success of the Medical Colleges, and the require¬ 
ments of an increasing European and Anglo-Indian population, have 
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led us to the conclusion that the time is now arrived for the establish- 
rnent of Ui.iversities in India, which may encourage a regular and 
liberal course of Mucation, by conferring Academical degrees as evidences 
of attainments in the different branches of art and science, and by 
adding marks of honour for those who roay desire to compete for 
honorary distinction. 

25. The Couuoil of Education, in the proposal to which we have 
alluded, took the London University as their model; and we agree with 
them, that the form, government and functions of that University 
(copies of whose charters and regulations we enclose for your reference) 
are the best adapted to the wants of India, and may be followed with 
advantage, although some variation will be necessary in points of detail. 

26. The Universities in India will accordingly consist of a Chan¬ 
cellor, Vioe-Chaocellor and Fellows, who will constitute a Senate. 
The Senates will have the management of the funds of the Universi¬ 
ties, and fraino regulations for your approval, under which periodical 
examinations may be held in the dill'erent branches of art and science, 
by examiners selec ted from their own body, or nominated by them. 

27. The fiinccion of the Universities will be to confer degrees upon 
such persons as, having been entered as candidates according to the rules 
which may be fixed in this respect, and having produced, from any of the 
“ affiliated institutions,^* which will be enumerated on the foundation 
of the Univ(rr^itios, or bo from time to time added to them by Govern- 
raont, certificates of conduct, and of having pursued a regular course 
of stiKly for a given time, shall have also pai-sod at tie Universities such 
an examination ms may bo required of them. It may be advisable to 
dispense with the attendance required at the London University for the 
Matriculation examination, and to substitute some mode of Entrance 
examination which may secure a certain amount of knowledge in 
the candidates for degrees, without making th^^ir atteudanoo at the 
Universities necessary, previous to the final examination. 

28. The examination for degrees will not include any subjects 
connected with reli^iious belief ; and the affiliated institutions will be 
under the management of persons of every vnrioty of religious persua¬ 
sion. As in England, various institutions in immediate connexion with 
the Church of England, the Presbyterian College at Oaermarfchcn, the 
Roman Catholio College at Oscott, the Wesleyan College at Sheffield, 
the Baptist College at Bristol, and tUe Countess of Huntingdon's Col¬ 
lege at Oheshunt, are among the institutions from which the London 
University is empowered to receive certificates for degrees. So in 
India, institutions conducted by all denorYiinations of Christians, 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, Sikhs, Buddists, Jains, or any other 
religious persuasions, may bo affiliated to the Universities, if they are 
found to afford the requisite course of study, and can be depended upon 
for the certificate of conduct which will be required. 

29. The detailed regulations for the examination for degrees 
should be framed with a due regard for all classes ot the affiliated in¬ 
stitutions ; and we will only observe, upon this subject, that the etan iard 
for common degrees will require to be fixed with very great judgment. 
There axe many persons who well deserve the distinction of an Aoadeind 
ioal degree as the recognition of a liberal education, who ocul- 
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not hope to obtain it, if the examination was as difficult as that for the 
Senior Government Scholarships ; and the standard reqiiired should be 
such as to command respect, without discouraging the efEorts of deserv¬ 
ing students, which would be a great obstacle to the success of the 
Universities. In the competitions for honours, which, as in the London 
University, will follow the examinations for degrees, care should be 
taken to maintain such a standard as will afford a guarantee for high 
ability and valuable attainments; the subjects for examination being 
BO selected as to include the best portions of the different schemes of 
study pursued at the affiliated institutions. 

30. It will be advisable to institute, in connection with the 
Universities, Professorships for the purpose of the delivery of lectures 
in various branches of learning, for the acquisition of which, at any 
rate in an advanced degree, facilities do not now exist in other institu¬ 
tions in India. Law is the most important of these subjects; and it 
will be for you to consider whether, as was proposed in the plan of the 
Council of Education to which we have before referred, the attendance 
upon certain lectures, and the attainment of a degree in Law, may not, 
for the future, he made a qualification for Vakeels and Moonsiffs, in¬ 
stead of, or in addition to, the present system of examination, which 
must, however, be continued in places not within easy reach of an 
University. 

31. Civil Engineering is another subject of importance, the ad¬ 
vantages of wliich, as a profession, aie gradually becoming known to 
the natives of India; and whde we are inclined to believe that in- 
struotiona of a practical nature, such as is given in the Thomason 
College of Civil Engineering at Roorkee, is far more useful than any 
lectures could possibly be, Professorships of Civil Engineering might 
perhaps bo attached to the Universities, and degrees in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing be included in their general sohemo. 

33. Other branches of useful learning may suggest themselves 
to you, in which it might be advisable that lectures should be read, 
and special degrees given ; and it would greatly encourage the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Vernacular languages of India that Professorships should 
be founded for those languages, and, perhaps, also for ISauskrit, Arabic 
and Persian. A knowledge of the Sanskrit language, the root of the 
Vernaculars of the greater part of India, is more especially necessary 
to those who are engaged in the work of composition in those lan¬ 
guages ; while Arabic, through Persian, is one of the component parts 
of the Urdu language, which extends over so large a part of Uindoos- 
tau, and is, wa are informed, capable of considerable development. 
The grammar of these languages, and their application to the improve¬ 
ment of the spoken languages of the country, are the points to which 
the attention of these Professors should be mainly directed ; and there 
will be an ample field for their labours unconnected with any instruction 
in the tenets of the Hindoo or Mahomedan religions. We should 
refuse to sanction any such teaching, as directly opposed to the princi¬ 
ple of religious neuirality to which we have always adhered. 

33. Wo desire that you take into your consideration the institu¬ 
tion of Universities at Calcutta and Bombay, upon the general prin¬ 
ciples which w'e have now explain to you, and report to us upon the 
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best method of procedure, with a view to their incorporation by Acts of 
tlie Legislative Oounoil of India. The offices of Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor will naturally be filled by persons of high station, who 
have shown an interest in the cause of education; and it is in connexion 
with the Universities that we propose to avail ourselves of the services 
of the existing Council of Education at Calcutta, and Board of Educa¬ 
tion at Bombay. We wish to place these gentlemen in a position which 
will not only mark our sense of the exertions which they nave made in 
furtherance of education, but will give it the benefit of their past 
experience of the subject. We propose, therefore, that the Council of 
Education at Calcutta, and the Board of Education at Bombay, with 
some additional members to he named by the Government, shall con¬ 
stitute the Senate of the University at each of those Presidencies. 

34. The additional members should be so selected as to give to 
all those who represent the different systems of education which will 
be carried on in the affiliated institutions—including natives of India, 
of all religious persuasions, who possess the confidence of the native 
communities—a fair voice in the Senates. We are led to make these 
remorks, as we observe that the plan of the Council of Education, 
in 1845, for the constitution of the Senate of the proposed Calcutta 
University, was not saflBciently comprehensive. 

35. We shall be ready to sanction the creation of an University 
at Madras, or iu any other part of India, where a sufficient number 
of institutions exist from which properly qualified candidates for 
degrees could be supplied; it being in our opinion advisable that the 
groat centres of European Government and civilization in India should 
possess Universities similar in character to those which will now be 
founded, as soon as the extension of a liberal education shows that their 
establishment would be of advantage to the native communities. 

36. Having provided for the general superintendence of education 
and for the institution of Universities, not so much to be in themselves 
places of instruction, as to test the value of the education obtained 
elsewhere, we proceed to consider, first, the different classes of colleges 
and schools which should be maintained in simultaneous operation, 
in order to place, within the reach of all classes of natives of India, 
the means of obtaining improved knowledge suited to their several 
conditions of life; and, secondly, the manner in which the most 
effectual aid may be rendered by Government to each class of educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

37. The candidates for University degrees will, as we have already 
explained, be supplied by colleges affiliated to the Universities. 
These will comprise all such institutions as are capable of supplying 
a sufficiently high order of instruction in the different branches of art 
end science, in which University degrees will be accorded. The Hindoo, 
Hooghly, Dacca, Kishnaghur and Berhampore Government Anglo- 
Vernacular Oolleges, the Sanskrit College, the Mahomedan Madrasaa, and 
the Medical College, in Bengal; the Elphinstone Institution,the Poona 
College, and the Grant Medical College, in Bombay; the Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Bareilly, and Thomason Colleges, in the North-Western 
Provinces; Seminaries, such as the Oriental Seminary in Caloutlai 
which have been ostablishod by highly-educated natives, a class of 
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places of instruction which we are glad to learn is daily increasing in 
numbers and efficiency; those which, like the Parental Academy, are 
conducted by East Indians ; P^shop’s College, the General Assembly’s 
Institution, Dr. DnfE’s College, the Baptist College at Serampore, and 
other institutions under the superintendence of different Religious bodies 
and Missionary Societies, will, at once, supply a considerable number 
of educational establishments, worthy of being affiliated to the Univer¬ 
sities, and of occupying the highest place in the scale of general 
instruction. 

38. The affiliated institutions will be periodioally visited by Gov¬ 
ernment Inspectors ; and a spirit of honourable rivalry, tending to pre¬ 
serve their efficienoy, will be promoted by this, as well as by the 
competition of their most distinguished students for University honours. 
SoholcTships should be attached to them, to be held by the beat students 
of lower schools ; and their scheme of education sliould provide, in the 
Anglo-Vernacular colleges, for a careful cultivation of the vernacular 
languages; and, in the Oriental colleges, for sufficient instruction in 
the English and Vernacular languages, so as to render the studies of 
each most available for that general diffusion of European knowledge, 
which is the main object of education in India, 

39. It is to this class of institutions that the attention of Govern¬ 
ment has hitherto been principally directed, and they absorb the 
greater part of the public funds which are now applied to educational 
purposes. The wise abandonment of the early views with respect to 
native education, winch erroneously pointed to the classical languages 
of the hast as the 7}wdia for imparting European knowledge, together 
with the small amount of pecuniary aid which, in the then financial 
condition of India, was at your command, has led, we think, to too ex¬ 
clusive a direction of the efforts of Government towards providing the 
means of acquiring a very high degree of education for a small num¬ 
ber of natives of India, drawn, for the most part, from what we should 
here call the higher classes. 

40. It is well that every opportunity should have been given to 
those classes for the acquisition of a liberal European education, the 
effects of which may be expected slowly to pervade the rest of their 
fellow-countrymen, and to raise, in the end, the educational tone of the 
whole country. We are, therefore, far from under-rating the impor¬ 
tance, or the success, of the efforts which have been made in this direc¬ 
tion ; but the higher classes are both able and willing, in many cases, 
to bear a considerable part at least of the cost of their education ; and 
it is abundantly evident that in some parts of India no artificial stimu¬ 
lus is any longer required in order to create a demand for such an 
education as is conveyed in the Government Anglo-Vernacular Colleges. 
We have, by the establishment and support of these colleges, pointed 
out the manner in which a liberal education is to be obtained, and 
assisted them to a very considerable extent from the public funds. In 
addition to this, we are now prepared to give, by sanctioning the 
establishment of Universities, full development to the highest course of 
education to which the natives of India, or of any other country, can 
aspire; and besides, by the division of University Degrees aud distino- 
tions into different branches, the exertions of highly-^uoated men will 
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bo directed to tlie studies which are necessary to success in the various 
active professions of life. We shall, therefore, have done as much as a 
Government can do to place the benefits of education plainly and prac¬ 
tically before the higher classes in India. 

41. Our attention should now bo directed to a consideration, if 
possible, still more important, and one which has been hitherto, we are 
bound to admit, too much neglected; namely, how useful and practical 
knowledge, suited lo every station in life, may be best conveyed to the 
great mass of the people, who are utterly incapable of obtaining any 
education worthy of the name by their own unaided ejfforts ; and we 
desire to see the active measures of Government more especially direct¬ 
ed for the future, to this object, for the attainment of which we are 
ready to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure. 

42. Schools—whose object should be, uot to train highly a few 
youths, but to provide more opportunities than now exist for the acquisi¬ 
tion of such an improved education as will make those who possess it 
more useful members of society in every condition of life—should 
exist in every district in India. These schools should be subject to 
constant and careful inspection; and their pupils might be encouraged 
by scholarships being instituted at other institutions which would be 
tenable as rewards for merit by the best of their number. 

4d. We ineludo in this class of institutions those which, like the 
Zillah Schools of Bengal, the district Government Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools of Bombay, and such as have been established by the Rajah of 
Burdwan and other native gentlemen in different parts of India, use 
the English language as the chief medium of instruction; as well as 
others of an inferior order, such as the Tahsili schools in the North- 
Western Provinces, and the Government Vernacular Schools in the 
Bombay Presidency, whose object is, however imperfectly it has 
been as yet carried out, to convey the highest class of instruction 
which can now be taught through the medium of the vernacular 
languages. 

44. We include these Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular Schools 
in the same class, because wo are unwiiling to maintain the broad line 
of separation which at present ex’sts between schools in which the 
media for imparting instri otion differ. The knowledge conveyed is, 
no doubt, at the present tiuie, much higher in the Anglo-Verncular 
than in the Vernacular Schools; but the difference will become less 
marked, and the latter more efficient, as the gradual enrichment of the 
Vernacular languages in works of education allows their schemes of 
study to be enlarged, and as a more rumerous class of schoolmasters 
is raised up able to impart a superior education. 

45. It is indispensable, in order fully and efficiently to carry out our 
views as to these schools, that their masters should possess a knowledge 
of English in order to acquire, and of the Vernaculars so as readily to 
convey, useful knowledge to their pupils; but we are aware that it is 
impossible to obtain at present the services of a sufficient number of 
persons so qualified, and that such a class must be gradually collected 
and trained in the manner to which we shall hereafter allude. In the 
meantime you must make the best use which is possible of such in* 
struments as are now at your command. 
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46. Lastly, what have been termed indigenous schools, should by 
wise encouragement, such as has been given under the system organiz¬ 
ed by Mr. Thomason in the North-Western Provinces, and which has 
been carried out in eight districts under the able direction of Mr. IT. 
S, Ueid in an eminently practical manner, and with great promise of 
satisfactory results, be made capable of imparting oorreot elementary 
knowledge to the great mass of the people. I’ho most promising 
pupils of these schools might be rewarded by scholarships in places of 
education of a superior order. 

47. Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees under efficient 
inspection, beginning with the humblest elementary instruction, and 
ending with the University test of a liberal education, the best students 
in each class of schools being encouraged by the aid afforded them 
towards obtaining a superior education as the reward of merit, by means 
of suoh a system of scholarships as we shall have to describe, would, 
we firmly believe, impart life and energy to education in India, and 
lead to a gradual, but steady, extension of its benefits to all classes of 
the people. 

48. When we consider the vast population of British India, and 
the sums which are now expended upon educational efforts, which, 
however suioe^sful in themselves, have reached but an insignificant 
number of those who are of a proper age to receive school instruction, 
we cannot but be impres?ed with the almost insuperable diffioultiei 
which would attend such an extension of the present system of educa¬ 
tion by means of colleges and schools entirely supported at the cost of 
Government, as might be hoped to supply, in any reasonable time, so 
gigantic a deficiency, and to provide adequate means for setting on foot 
such a system as we have described, and desire to see established, 

49. Nor Is it necessary that we should depend entirely upon the 
direct efforts of Government. We are glad to recognise an increased 
desire on the part of the native population, not only in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the great centres of European civilisation, but also in remoter 
districts, for the means of obtaining a better education ; and We have 
evidence in many instances of their readiness to give a practical proof 
of their anxiety in this respect by coming forward with liberal pecu¬ 
niary contributions. Throughout all ages, learned Hindoos and Maho- 
medans Lave devoted themselves to teaching, with little other remu¬ 
neration than a bare subsistence; and munificent bequests have not 
unfrequently been made for the permanent endowment of educational 
institutions. 

50. At the same time, in so far as the noble exertions of sooie- 
ties of Christians of all denominations to guide the natives of India 
in the way of religious truth, and to instruct uncivilised races, such 
as those found in Assam, in the Oossyah, Garrow, and Rajmahal Hills, 
and in various districts of Central and Southern India (who are in the 
lowest condition of ignorance, and are either wholly without a religion, 
or are the slaves of a degrading and barbarous superstition), have been 
accompanied, in their educational establishments, by the diffusion of 
improved knowledge, they have largely contributed to the spread of 
that eduoation which it is our object to promote. 
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6L The consideration of tho impossibility of Government alone 
doing all that must be done in order to pi ovide adequate means for 
tho education of the natives of India, and of the ready assistance 
which may be derived from efforts which have hitherto received but 
little encouragement from the State, has led us to the natural conclusion 
that the most effectual method of providing for the wants of India in 
this respect will be to combine with tne agency of the Government the 
aid which may be derived from the exertions and liberality of the 
educated and wealthy natives of India, and of other benevolent 
persons. 

52. We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the system of 
grants-in-aid which has been carried out in tliis country with very 
great success; and we confidently anticipate, by thus drawing support 
from local resources, in addition to contributions from the fctate, a far 
more rapid progress of education than would follow a mere increase of 
expenditure by the Government; while it possesses the additional advan¬ 
tage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and combina¬ 
tion for local purposes, which is of itself of no mean importance to the 
well-being of a nation. 

53. The system of grants-in-aid, which we propose to establish in 
In4lia, will he based on an entire abstinence from interference with the 
religious instruction conveyed in the schools assisted. Aid will be given 
(so far as the requirements of each particular district, as compared with 
others, and the funds at the disposal of Government may render it pos¬ 
sible), to all schools which impart a good secular education, provided 
that they are under adequate local management (by the term “ local 
management,’^ we understand one or more persons, such as private 
patrons, voluntary subscribers, or the Trustees of Endowments, who will 
undertake the general superintendence of the school, and be answerable 
for its permanence for some given tirne'^; and provided also that their 
managers consent that the schools shall be subject to Government 
inspection, and agree to any conditions which may be laid down for 
the regulation of such grants. 

54. It has been found by experience, in this and other countries, 
that not only is an entirel3' gratuitous education valued far less by those 
who receive it than one for which some payment, however small, is 
made, but that the payment induces a more regular attendance, and 
greater exertion, on the part of the pupils ; and, for this reason, as well 
as because school fees themselves, insignificant as they may be in each 
individual instance, will, in the aggregate, when applied to the support 
of a better class of masters, become of very considerable importance, 
we desire that grants-in-aid shall, as a general principle, be made to 
such schools only (with the exception of normal schools) as require 
some fee, however small, from their scholars. 

56. Careful considerations will be require! in framing rules for the 
administration of the grants ; and the same course should be adopted in 
India which has been pursued with obvious advantage by tlie Committee 
of Council here, namely, to appropriate the grants to specific objects^ 
and not (except, perhaps, in the case of normal schools) to apply them 
in the form of simple contributions in aid of the general expenses of a 
school. The augmentation of the salaries of the head teachers, and 
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the supply of jumor teachers, will prohablv be found in India, as with 
us, to be the most important objects to which the grants can ordinarily 
be appropriated. The foundation, or assistance in the foundation of 
scholarships for candidates from lower schools, will also be a proper 
object for the application ofgrants-in-aid. In some oases, again, assist* 
anee towards erecting, or repairing a school, or the provision of an 
adequate supply of sohocl books, may be required ; but the appropria¬ 
tion of the grant in each particular instance should bo regulated by the 
peculiar circumstances of each school and district. 

56. The amount, and continuance of the assistance given, will 
depend upon the periodical reports of Inspectors, who will be selected 
with special reference to their possessing the confidence of the native 
communities. In their periodical inspections, no notice whatsoevtr 
should be taken by them of the religious doctrines which may be 
taught in any school; and their duty should bo strictly confined to ascer¬ 
taining whether the secular knowledge conveyed is such as to entitle it 
"to consideration in the distribution of the sum which will be applied 
to grants-in-aid. They should aho assist in the establishment of 
schools, by their advice, wherever they may have opportunities of 
doing so. 

67. We confide the practical adaptation of the general principles 
we have laid down as to gr«^nts-in-aid to your discretion, aided by the 
educational departments of the di£5.crent Presidencies. In carrying 
into effect our views, which apply alike to all schools and institutions, 
whether male or female, Anglo-Vernacular or Vernacular, it is of the 
greatest importance that the conditions under which schools will be 
assisted should be clearly and publicly placed before the natives of India. 
For this purpose, Government Notifications should be drawn up and 
promulgated in the different Vernacular languages. It may be advisa- 
ole distinctly to assert in them the principle of perfect religious 
neutrality on which the grants will bo awarded; and care should be 
taken to avoid holding out expectations which from any cause may be 
liable to disappoint ment. 

68. There will be little difficulty in the application of this system 
of grants-in-aid to the higher order of places of instruction in India 
in which English is at present the medium of education. 

59. Grants-in-aid will also at once give assistance to all such 
Anglo-Vornaoular and Vernacular Schools as impart a good elementary 
education ; but we fear that the number of this class of sohoola is at 
present inconsiderable, and that such as are in existence require great 
improvement. 

60. A more minute and constant local supervision than would 
accompany the general system of grants-in-aid wiU be necessary in order 
to raise the character of the ‘^indigenous schools,'^ which are, at present, 
not only very inefficient in quality, but of exceedingly precarious 
duration, as is amply shown by the statistics collected by Mr. Adam 
in Bengal and Behar, and from the very important information we 
have received of late years from the North-Western Provinces. In 
organizing such a system, we cannot do better than to refer you to 
the manner in which the operations of Mr. Reid have been conducted 
in the North-Western Provinces, and to the instructions given by him 
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to the Zillah and Pergunnah Visitors, and contained in the Appendix 
to his First Eeport. 

61. We desire to see local management under Government inspec¬ 
tion and assisted by grants-in-aid, taken advantage of wherever it is 
possible to do so, and that no Government Colleges or Schools shall be 
founded, for the future, in any distiiot where a sufficient number of 
institutions exist, capable, with assistance from the State, of supplying 
the locd demand for education, but, in order fully to carry out the 
views we have expressed with regard to the adequate provision of 
schools throughout the country, it will probably be necessary, for some 
years, to supply the wants of particular parts of India by the establish¬ 
ment, temporary support, and management of places of education of 
every class in districts where there is a little or no prospect of adequate 
local efforts being made for this purpose, but where, nevertheless, they 
are urgently required. 

62. We look forward to the time when any general system of 
education entirely provided by Government ma> be discontinued, with 
the gradual advance of the system of grants-in-aid, and when many of 
the existing Government institutions, especially those of the higher 
order, may be safely closed, or transferred to the management of local 
bodies under the control of, and aided by, the State, But it is far from 
our wish to check the spread of education in the slightest degree by the 
abandonment of a single school to probable decay; and we therefore 
entirely confide in your discretion, and in that of the different local 
authorities, while keeping this object steadily in view, to act with 
caution, and to be guided by special reference to the particular ciroiim- 
stances which affect the demand for education in different parts of India. 

63. The system of free and stipendiary Scholarships, to which 
we have already more than once referred os a connecting link between 
the different grades of educational institutions; will require some revi- 

Minute, November “0“ exteusion ia carrying out our enlarged 
2ith, 1839, paras, educational plans. We wisn to see the object proposed 
32 and 33. Jjnrd Auckland, in 1839, “of connecting the Zillah 

schools with the central colleges, by attaching to the latter S^oholarships 
to which the best scholars of the former might he eligible,” more fully 
carried out; and also, as the measures we now propose assume an 
organised form, that the same system may be adopted with regard to 
schools of a lower description, and that the best pupils of the inferior 
schools shall he provided for by means of Scholnrships in schools of a 
higher order, so that superior talent in every class may receive that 
encouragement and development which it deserves. The amount of the 
stipendiary Scholarships should be fixed at such a sum as may be con¬ 
sidered sufficient for the mamtonanoe of the holders of them at the 
colleges or schools to which they are attached, and which may often be 
at a distance from the home of the students. We think it desirable 
that this system of scholarships should be carried out, not only in 
connexion with those places of education which are under the immediate 
superintendence of the State, but in all educational institutions which 
will now be brought into our general system. 

64. We are, at the same time, of opinion that the expenditure 
upon existing Government Scholarships, other than those to which we 
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have referred, which amounts to a considerable sum, should be gradu¬ 
ally reduced, with the requisite regard for the claims of the present 
holders of them. The encouragement of young men of ability, but of 
slender means, to pursue their studies, is no doubt both usefol and 
benevolent, and we have no wish to interfere with the private endow¬ 
ments which have been devoted to so laudable an object, or to withdraw 
the additions which may have been made by us to any such endowments. 
But the funds at the disposal of Government are limited, and we doubt 
the expediency of applying them to the encouragement of the acquisi¬ 
tion of learning, by means of stipends which not only far exceed the 
cost of the maintenance of the student, but in many oases are above 
what he could reasonably expect to gain on entering the public service, 
or any of the active professions of life. 

65. We shall, however, offer encouragement to education which 
will tend to more practical results than those scholarships. By giving 
to persons who possess an aptness for teaching, as well as the requisite 
standard of acquirements, and who are willing to devote themselves 
to the profession of school-master, moderate monthly allowances for 
their support during the time which it may be requisite for them to 
pass in normal schools, or classes, iu order to acquire the necessary 
training, we shall assist many deserving students to qualify themselves 
for a career of practical usefulness, and one which will secure them an 
honourable competence through life. We are also of opinion that 
admission to places of instruction, which, like the Medical and Engi¬ 
neering Colleges, are maintained by the State, for the purpose of 
educating persons ^or special employment under Government, might 
be made the rewards of industry and ability, aud thus supply a practi¬ 
cal encouragement to general education, similar to that which will be 
afforded by the Educational Service. 

66. The establishment of Universities will offer considerable 
further inducements for the attainment of high proficiency, and thus 
supply the place of the present senior scholarships, with this additional 
advantage, that a greater number of subjects in which distinction can 
be gained will be ofieied to the choice of students than can be com¬ 
prised in one uniform examination for a scholarship, and that their 
studies will thus be practically directed iuto cliaunols which will aid 
them in the different professions of life which they may afterwards adopt. 

67. In England, when systematic attempts began to be made for 
the improvement of education, one of the chief defects was found to 
be the insufficient number of qualified school-masters, and the imperfect 
method of teaching which pievalled. This led to the foundation of 
normal and model schools for the training of masters, and the exem¬ 
plification of the best methods for the organization, discipline and 
instruction of elementary schools. This deficionoy has been the more 
palpably felt in India, as the difficulty of finding persons properly 
educated for the work of tuition is greater ; and wo desire to see the 
establishment, with as little delay ^ as possible, of training schools, and 
classes, for masters, in e .oh Presideacy in India. It will probably 
be found that some of the existing institutions may be adapted wholly 
or partially, to this purpose, with less difficulty than would attend the 
establishment of entirely new schools. 
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the encouragement of schools on the grant-in-aid plan: it being 
hoped that private schools aided by Government, vrould eventually take 
the place universally of the several classes of Government Institutions. 
I see no reason to make any change in the orders applicable to the class 
of schools which comes under this heading. 

47. It appears that loth the difficulties and the importance of 

« , „, .. female education are adequately appreciated by 

Female EJuoat.on. Departmkt of Edition, and 

no present orders respecting it seem, therefore, to bo required. But 
Her Majesty’s Government are desirims of being made acquainted with 
the opinion which you may be led to form as to the genuineness of the 
change of feeling which appears in some localities to have taken place 
regarding it, and as to the nature and degree of the influence which may 
saiely and properly be exerted by the offloors of the Department of 
Education to promote the extension of the schools for females. 

48. With regard to Vernacular education, it appears that, with 

„ , the exception of the North-Western Provinces, 

ernacuar ^ uca ion. provision had been made for the gradual 

extension of schools over the entire country^ by the combined 
operation of Mr. Thomason’s scheme of Tehsili Schools, the 
Hulkabundee system, no general plan had been decided on in any of 
the Presidencies. It is obvious that no general scheme of popular 
education could bo framed which would be suitable for all parts of 
India. But, in accordance with the course followed in the North- 
Western Provinces by Mr. Thomason, and in some of the Bengal 
Districts by Mr. Woodrow, it is most important to make tiie greatest 
possible use of existing sohocls, and of the masters to whom, however 
inefficient as teachers, the people have been accustomed to look up with 
respect. 

49. The difficulties experienced by the officers of the Department 

of Education, in establishing a general system of 
naciUar^Sohooil popular schools On the basis of the existing rules 

for the administration of grants-in-aid, has been 
already referred to. But, apart from the difficulty, and in many cases 
the impossibility, of obtaining the local support required for the establish¬ 
ment of a sohobl under the grant-in-aid system, it cannot be denied 
that the mere requisitions made for the purpose by the officers of 
the Education Department may have a tendency, not only to create a 
prejudice against education, but also to render the Government itself 
unpopular. And, besides the unpopularity likely to arise from the 


demands on the poorer members of tbe community, made in the way 
either of persuasion or of authority, there can be no doubt that the 
dignity of the Government is compromised by its officers appearing in 
the light of importunate, and often unsuccessful, applicants for pecuniary 
contributions for objects which the Government is confessedly very 
anxious to promote. 

60. On the whole, Her Majesty’s Government can entertain 


little doubt that the grant-in aid system, as hitherto in force, is un- 
Buited to the supply of Vernacular education to the masses of the 
population ; and it appears to them, so far as they have been able to 
form an opinion, that the means of elementary education should be 
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provided by the direct instrumentality cf the ofiioors of Government 
according to some one of the plans in operation in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces, or ^y such modification of those schemes 
as may commend if self to the several Local Governments as best suited 
to the oircumstaiicos of the different localities. Assuming that the task 
of providing the means of elementary Vernaoular eduoation for these 
who are unable to procure it for themselves is to be undertaken by 
the State, they are strongly of opinion that the officers of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education should be relieved from the onerous and invidious 
task of soliciting contributions for the support of these schools from 
classes whoso means, for the most part, are extremely limited, and 
whose appreciation of the advantages of education does not dispose 
them to make sacrifices for obtaining it. 

61. As regards the source from which tlis funds for elementary 
educati( n should be obtained, it has been, on different occasions, pro¬ 
posed by officers connected with eduoalion, that, In order to avoid the 
diffioulties experienced in obtaining voluntary local support, an educa¬ 
tion rate should bo Imposed, from which the cost of all schools, 
throughout the couDtry should be defrayed. And other officers who 
boY^ oonsiderod India to be as yet unprepared for such a measure, 
have regarded other arrangements as merely temporary and palliative, 
and the levy of a compulsory rate as the only really effective stop to 
be taken for permanently supplying the difficiency, 

62. The appropriation of a fixed proportion of the annual value 
of the land to the purpose of providing such means of education for 
the populathn immediately connected with the land seemsse un- 
objectionable, and the application of a percentage for the construction 
and maintenance of roads appears to afford a suitable precedent for 
such an impost In the North-Western Provinces, the principle has 
alredy been acted on, though the plan has there been subjected to the 
important modification that the Government shares the burden with 
the land-holder, and that the consent of the latter shall be a necessary 
condition to the introduction of the arrangement in any locality. The 
several existing Inspectors of Schools in Bengal are of opinion that an 
education rate might without difficulty bo introduced into that Presi¬ 
dency, and it se(3ms not improbable that the levy of such a rate, under 
the direct authority of the Government, would bo acquiesced in with far 
more readiness and with less dislike than a nominally voluntary rate 
proposed by tiio local officers. 

53. I am desirous tliat, after due communication with the several 
Local Governments, you should carefully consider the subjects just 
discussed, and should furnish mo with your opinion as to the necessity 
of relinquishing the existing grant-in-aid system as a moans of pro¬ 
viding popular Vernacular Schools throughout the country, and as to 
the expediency of imposing a special rate to defray the expense of 
schools for the rural population. 

64. The peculiar objections which have been shown to attach to 
„ the grant-in-aid system, when applied to Verna- 
lishand Anglo Vernacular cular education, do not appear to extend to 
Reboots. it in connection with English and Anglo-Verna¬ 

cular Schools. The conductors of existing schools of these kinds are 
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generally anxious to obtain grants, and the Government and its ojfficers 
are; therefore, not jjlaced in the unbecoming position of unsuccessful 
applicants for pecuniary contribution towards a public object, which 
the Government is known to be desirous to promote, but which its 
influence is seen to be unable to secure. 

66. On the other hand, the comparatively small number of 
scholars in the Government Colleges and Schools sufficiently shows 
what ample scope there is for every agency which can be brought into 
the field of educational labour, and the expediency of making use of, 
and fostering, all such agency as is MMy to engage in the work with 
earnestness atid efficiency. There can be no doubt of the great advan¬ 
tage of promoting in the native community a spirit of self-reliance, in 
opposition to the habit of depending on Government and its officers 
for the supply of locnl wants; and if Government shall have under¬ 
taken the responsibility of placing within reach of the geimral popula¬ 
tion the means of n simple elementary (3diicotion, those individuals or 
classes who require more than this may, as general rule, bo left to 
exert themselves to procure it with or without the assistance of 
Government. 

56. You are aware tliat, besides the other advantages of the plan 
of grants-in-aid, the authority of tho Despatch of 1861 regarded the 
system as carrying out in tho most effcotual manner the principle of 
perfect religious neutrality, and as solving in the best practicable way 
various difficult questions connected with Education, arising out of 
the peculiar position of the British Government in India. If, on tho 
one hand, by the natural operation of the systom, grants have been 
made to Missionary Societies, assistance has, on tho otlior, been 
extended to schools under tho management of natives, whether Hindu 
or Mahomodan. Tho principles of perfect neutrality in matters of 
religion, on which the system has been brought into operation in India, 
have been laid down and promulgated with immistakeable distinctness 
in the published rules. The amount contributed to Missionary Insti¬ 
tutions beais but a small proportion to the general expenditure on 
education, and besides the numerous Native schools established under 
tho grant-in-aid system in the mufuBsal, the Sanskrit College and tho 
Madrassa, are maintained in their integrity at Calcutta, for tho exolu- 
sive benefit of the members of the Hindu and Maliomedan communi¬ 
ties respectively. 

57. But as it has been alleged that, notwithstanding these pre¬ 
cautions, jealousy has been excited by the assistance indirectly extended 
through the medium of grants-in-aid, to Missionary teaching, I 
am anxious to learn your opinion as to the manner in which, on the 
whole, the grant-in-aid system operates ; as to the necessity of making 
any or what alterations in the existing rules; and as to the feeling 
with which, in your Opinion, it is regarded by the native community 
in those districts in whioli it has been brought into operation. 

58. The several branches into which the subject divided itself, 
with reference to the Despatch of 1864, have now been examined, 
and as far as possible, under the circumstances, disposed of; but in 
referring to you for 0 (msideratioa and report the subject of the state 
and prospects of education in India, I cannot leave unnoticed tho 
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question of religious teaching, and more particularly that of the reading 
of the Holy Scripturep, in the Government Schools. 

69. From the earliest period at which the British Government in 
India directed its attention to che subject of education, all its measures, 
in consistency with the policy which regulated its proceedings in other 
Departments of the State, have been based on the principle of perfect 
religious neutrality; in other words, on an abstinence from all inter¬ 
ference with the religious feelings and practices of the natives, and 
on the exclusion of religious teaching from the Government Schools. 
As a necepsary part of this policy, the Holy Scriptures have been 
excluded from the course of teaching, but the Bible has a plaoe in 
School libraries, and the pupils are at liberty to study it, and to obtain 
instruction from their masters as to its facts and doctrines out of school 
hours, if they expressly desire it. This provision is displeasing to many 
of who have interested themselves in the education of the people 
of India, and some of the Missionaries especially are much dissatisfied 
with it, and are desirous that direct instruction in the Bible should be 
afforded in the Government Sob( ols as a part of the regular course of 
teaching. Some of the greatest friends of native education, however, 
who are warmly interested in Missionary operations, declared themselves, 
before the Parliamentary Comuiittees of 1853, to be averse to any 
change in the established policy of Government in this respect. The 
main argument of these gentlemen rested on the alarm and distrust 
which would probably be excited by the introduction of religious teach¬ 
ing into the Government Schools, even if attendance on the Bible 
classes were declared to be voluntary. But it was further observed, that 
it would not be honest to accept the consent of the people themselves 
to attend the classes, and that it was not probable that the assent of the 
parents would be given; and it was pointed out that most of the masters 
in the Government Institutirns are natives, and that instruction in the 
facts and doctrines of the Bible, given by Heathen teachers, would not 
be likely to prove of much advantage. 

60. It would certainly appear that the formation of a class for 
instruction in the Bible, even though attendance on it might be volun¬ 
tary, would at any time be a measure of oonsiderable hazard, and at 
best of doubtful countervailing advantage; more especially at the present 
time, the introduction of a change in this respect might be found 
peculiarly embarrassing. The proclamation of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, on assuming the direct control of the Government of India, plainly 
declared that no interference with the religion of the people, or with 
their habits and usages, was to take place. Now, though in this 
country there might seem but a slight difference between the liberty 
enjoyed by the pupils to consult their teachers out of school hours 
with regard to the teaching of the Bible, and the formation of a class 
for affording such instruction in school bouis t8 such as might choose 
to attend it, it is to be feared that the change would seem by no means 
a slight one to the natives of India, and that the proposed measure 
might, in a political point of view, be object ion al>le and dangerous as 
tending to shake the confidence of the native community in the assurances 
of a strict adherence to past policy in respect religious neutrality, 
which Her Majesty has been pleased to put forth. 
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61. The free resort of pupils of all classes to Government Schools, 
even at times when unusual alarm has been excited in the minds of the 
natives, is a snflBoient proof of the confidence which is felt in the pro¬ 
mises of Q-overnment, that no interference with religious belief will be 
allowed in their schools, and this confidence Her Majesty’s Government 
would be very reluctant to disturb by any change of system which 
might give occasion to misapprehension. They are unable, therefore, 
to sanction any modification of the rule of strict religious neutrality, 
as it has hitherto been enforced in the Government Schools, and it 
accordingly remains that the Holy Scriptures, being kept in the Library, 
and being open to all the pupils who may wish to study them, and the 
teachers being at liberty to afford instruction and explanations regarding 
them to all who may voluntarily seek it, the course of study in all the 
Government Institutions be, as heretofore, confined to secular subjects. 

G2. It is ray intention in this Despatch to confine my remarks to 
the subject of General Education, and 1 therefore abstain from notic¬ 
ing the means of instruction in the special subjects of Medicine, Law 
and Civil Engineering, which are afforded in Government Colleges at 
the different Presidencies. I will merely remark that, through those 
Institutions, a course of honourable occupation is opened out to those 
young men who, having obtained a certain amount of general education, 
apply themselves to any one of the special subjects of study, and go 
through the prescribed examination. Some of the institutions have 
been in operation for many years, and a large number of the native 
youth who have passed through them are engaged in the public service, 
and others are prosecuting the practice of their profession on their 
own account. 

63. I am happy to add that inducements to self-improvement are 
not confined to such special employments. It has long been the object 
of the several Governments to raise the qualifications of the public 
servants even in the lowest appointments, and, by recent orders, no 
person can, without a special report from the appointing officer, be 
admitted into the service of Government on a salary exceeding Rs. 6 
per mensem, who is destitute of elementary education; and elaborate 
rules have been framed, by which a gradually ascending scale of 
scholastic qualification is required in those entering the higher ranks of 
the service. It may he anticipated that many years will elapse before 
a sufficient number of educated young men are raised up in India to 
supply the various subordinate offices in the administration in the 
manner contemplated by the new rules. 

64. It is the desire of Her Majesty’s Government that your report 
shall not bo confined to those points which have been especially referred 
to in this De patch, but shall embrace the whole subject of General 
Education.^ They will expect to receive, among other things, full 
statistical information as to the number of schools established since 
1854, whether by Government or with the aid of Government; the 
nnmber of pupils on the books, and the condition of the attendance; 
the cost of the several schools; and the whole expense incurred by the 
Government under the various heads of controlling establishments, 
instructive establishments and grantsdn-aid ; and also, as far as practical, 
the number and character of schools unconnected with Government aid 
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(r controL The improssiojas which they have received, and the views 
which they have expressed, are necessarily, from the want of sufficient 
information, stated with some reservation, and they will expect to 
receive from you the means of "udging cf the correctness of their con¬ 
clusions, together with a full and deliberate expression of your opinion 
as to the operation of the existing scheme of education in all its parts. 

65. In conclusion, I have to call your attention to the question 
referred to at the commencement of this Despatch, viz., that of the 
connection between the recent disturbances in India and the measures 
in progress for the prosecution of education. It is only in the reports 
of a few of the officers of the Bengal Government that any official 
information is afforded on this point, and in them the evidence amounts 
but to little, and is confined to Bihar, In that province, previously to 
the outbreak, it was reported that some jealousy had been raised by the 
pa 3 *t taken by Government in the work of education; but it would 
appear that this jealousy had originated rather from a general indisposi¬ 
tion to Government interference, and from a vague feeling that the 
spread of knowledge itself is inconsistent with the maintenance of the 
native religions, than from special objection to any part of the Govern¬ 
ment scheme. In the reports from Bihar, since the commencement 
of the mutinies, the continued existence of such feelings is not men¬ 
tioned, and tho disposition of the people towards education is spoken 
of in loss discouraging terms, and it is satisfactory to find that in few 
cases had any schools been given up in coneoquonoo of tho disturbances, 
though some schools had been suspended for a time by the presence of 
rebels in the village. 

66 It is impossible to found any conclusions on information so 
manifestly insufficient as that which Her Majesty’s Government 
possess, and they have, therefore, to commend this most important 
question to your careful consideration. It is obvious that measures, 
however good in themselves, must fail, if iinsuited to those for whose 
benefit they are intended; and it seems important, therefore, to learn 
whether, in an}' of tho measures taken by Government in recent years 
to promote the education of the natives of India, have been such as to 
afford just ground of suspicion or alarm; whether, notwithstanding 
tho absence of any just ground of alarm, there has, in fact, existed a 
misunderstanding of tho intentions of Government with regard to their 
measures which excited apprehensions, however, unfounded; and 
whether any, and what alterations of existing arrangements can be 
devised, by which, without drawing back from the groat duty so 
deliberately affirmed in the Despatch of the 19th July 1854 of raising 
the moral, intellectual and pliysieal condition of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in India, by moons of improved and extended facilities of education, 
the risk of misapprehension may bo lessened, and the minds of the 
people may be set at rest. 
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3-INDIAN EDUCATIONAL POLICY, 1904. 

Resolution No, 199 — 211, dated the lltu March 190!/, by the 
Oovt. of India, Home Dept. 

Education in India, in the modern sense of the word, 

^ may bo said to date from the year 1854, 

IS ory up o , Court of Directors, in a memor¬ 

able despatch, definitely accepted the systematic promotion 
of general education as one of the duties of the State, and 
emphatically declared that the type of education which they 
desired .to see extended in India was that which had for its 
object the diffusion of tlio arts), science, philosophy, and 
literature of Europe; in short, of European knowledge. 

2. The acceptance of this duty was an important 
departure in policy. The advent of British rule found in 
India systems of education of great antiquity existing among 
both Hindus and Muhammadans, in each case closely bound 
up with their religious institutions. To give and to receive 
instruction was enjoined by the sacred books of the 
Brahmans, and one of the commentaries on the Rig Veda 
lays down in minute detail the routine to be followed in 
committing a text-book to memory. Schools of learning 
were formed in centres containing considerable high caste 
populations, where Pandits gave instruction in Sanskrit 
grammar, logic, philosophy, and law. For the lower classes, 
village schools were scattered over the country, in which a 
rudimentary education was given to the children of traders, 
petty landholders, and well-to-do cultivators. The higher 
education of Muhammadans was in the hands of men of 
learning, who devoted them.selves to the instruction of youth. 
Schools were attached to mosques and shrines and supported 
by State grants in cash or land, or by private liberality. 
The course of study in a Muhammadan place of learning 
included grammar, rhetoric, logic, literature, jurisprudence, 
and science. Both systems, the Muhammadan no less than 
the Hindu, assigned a disproportionate importance to the 
training of the memory, and sought to develop the critical 
faculties of the mind, mainly by exercising their pupils in 
metaphysical refinements and in fine-spun commentaries on 
the meaning of the texts which they had learnt by heart. 

3. The first instinct of British rulers was to leave the 
traditional modes of instruction undisturbed and to continue 
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tte support which they had been accustomed to receive from 
Indian rulers. 'I’he Calcutta Madrassa for Muhammadans 
was founded by Warren Hastings in 1782, and the Benares 
College for Hindus was established in 1791. Provision was 
made for giving regular assistance to education from public 
funds by a clause in the Charter Act of 1813, which em¬ 
powered the Governor-General in Council to direct that one 
lakh of rupees in each year should be “ set apart and applied 
to the revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and for 
the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in 
India.’’ 

4. This grant was at first applied to the encourage¬ 
ment of Oriental methods of instruction by paying stipends 
to students. But the presence^ of the British in India 
brought about profound changes in the social and administra¬ 
tive conditions of the country; and these in their turn 
reacted on the educational policy of Government. The 
impulse towards reform came from two sources, the need for 
public servants with a knowledge of the_ English language, 
and the influence in favour both of English and Vernacular 
education which was exercised by the missionaries in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. The well-known 
Minute written by Lord Macaulay (at that time Legal Mem¬ 
ber of Council and Chairman of the Committee of Public 
Instruction) in 1835 marks the point at which official re¬ 
cognition was given to the necessity of public support for 
Western education. Then followed a period of attempts, 
differing in different provinces, to extend English education 
by the establishment of Government schools and colleges, 
and by strengthening the indigenous schools; vvhile mission¬ 
ary effort continued to play an important part in promoting 
educational progress. 

5. In their despatch of 1854,* the Court of Directors 

announced their decision that the Govern- 
Despatch of 1864. should actively assist in the more 

extended and systematic promotion of‘general education in 
India. They regarded it as a sacred duty to confer upon the 
natives of India those vast moral and material blessings 
which flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge. 
They hoped by means of education to extend the influence 

” • Known as Sir Charles Wood's Despatch, the then President of the Board 
of Control. It is beliered to hare been drafted by John Stuart Mill. 
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which the Qovetament was exerting for the suppression of 
demoralizing practices, by enlisting in Its favour the general 
sympathy of the native mind. They also sought to create 
a supply of public servants to whose probity offices of trust 
might with increased confidence be committed, and to pro¬ 
mote the material interests of the country by stimulating its 
inhabitants to develop its vast resources. The measures 
which were prescribed for carrying out this policy were— 
(1) the constitution of a Department of Public Instruction ; 
(21 the foundation of Universities at the Presidency towns; 
(3) the establishment of trailing schools for teachers; (4) 
the maintenance of the existing Government colleges and 
schools of a high order, and the increase of their number 
when necessary; (5) increased attention to all forms of 
vernacular schools; and finally (6) the introduction of a 
system of grants-in aid which should foster a spirit of 
reliance upon local exertions, and should in course of time 
render it possible to close or transfer to the management of 
local bodies many of the existing institutions. 

6. The policy laid down in 1854 was reaffirmed in 

History since 1854. *^6 administration had been 

transferred to the Grown. The Univer¬ 
sities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were incorporated in 
1857, and those of the Punjab and Allahabad in 1882 and 1887, 
respectively. The growth of schools and colleges proceeded 
most rapidly between 1871 and 1882, and was further 
augmented by the development of the municipal systems, 
and by the Acts which were passed from 1865 onwards 
providing for the imposition of local cesses which might be 
applied to the establishment of schools. By the year 1882 
there were more than two million and a quarter of pupils 
under instruction in public institutions. The Education 
Commission of 1882-83 furnished a most copious and valuable 
report upon the state of education as then existing, made a 
careful inquiry into the measures which had been taken in 
pursuance of the despach of 1854, and submitted further 
detailed pr^osals for carrying out the principles of that 
despatch. They advised increased reliance upon and syste¬ 
matic encouragement of private effort, and their recommen¬ 
dations were approved by the Government of India. Shortly 
afterwards a considerable devolution of the management of 
Government schools upon Municipalities and District Boards 
was effected, in accordance with the principles of local self- 
government then bro.ught into operation. 
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7. As a result of these continuous efforts we find in 
existence to-da7 a system of public in- 
P’’®' struction, the influence of which extends 
sen s 7 «tem. varying degrees to every part of India, 

and is upon the whote powerful for good. The system in¬ 
cludes five Universities, those of Calcutta, Bombay, Aladras, 
the Punjab, and Allahabad, which prescribe courses of 
study and examine the students of affiliated colleges. These 
colleges are widely scattered throughout the country and 
number in all 191 (exclusive of some colleges outside British 
India, which aro not incorporated in the Provincial statistics), 
with 23,0( 9 students on the rolls. In them provision is 
made for studies in Arts and Oriental learning, and for 
professional courses of Law, Medicine, lingineering, Teaching 
and Agriculture. Belorv the colleges are secondary schools, 
to the number of 5,493, with an attendance of 558,378 
Scholars, and primary schools numbering 98,538, with 
3,268,726 pupils. Including special schools, technical and 
industrial schools of art, and normal schools for teachers, 
the total number of colleges and schools for public instruction 
amounts to 105,306, with 3,887,493 pupils; and if to these 
are added the “ private institutions ” which do not conform 
with departmental standards, the total number of scholars 
known by the Education Department to be under instruction 
reaches about 4^ millions. The gross annual cost of main¬ 
taining these institutions exceeds 400 lakhs, of which 127 
lakhs arc derived from fees, and 83 lakhs from endowments, 
subscripii.tiis, and otlier private sources; while the expendi¬ 
ture from public funds aggregates 191 lakhs, of which 104 
laklis are derived from Provincial and Imperial revenues,^74 
lakhs from local and Municipal sources, and 13 lakhs from 
the revenues of Native States. It is a striking feature of the 
system, and one which must constantly be borne in mind 
wiion dwelling upon its imperfections, that its total cost to 
the public funds, provincial and local together, falls short of 
£1,300,000 annually. The wider extension of education in 
India is chiefly a mat ter of increased expenditure; and any 
material improvement of its quality is largely dependent upon 
the same condition. 

8. It is almost universally admitted that substantial 
, benefits have been conferred upon the 
fecti. people themselves by the advance which 

has been made in Indian education within 
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the last fifty years; that knowledge has been spread 
abroad to an extent formerly undreamed of; that new 
avenues of employment have been opened in many directions; 
and that there has been a marked improvement in the 
character of the public servants now chosen from the ranks 
of educated natives, as compared with those of the days 
before schools and Universities had commenced to exercise 
their elevating influence. But it is also impossible to ignore 
the fact that criticisms from many quarters are directed at 
some of the features and results of the sysiem as it exists at 
present, and that these criticisms proceed especially from 
friends and.well-wi.'-hers of the cause of education. Its 
shortcomings in point of quantity need no demomstrations- 
Four villages out of five are without a school; three boys out 
of four grow up without education, and only one girl in forty 
attends any kind of school. In point of quantity the main 
charges brought against the system are to the general 
effect (1) that the liigher education is pursued with too 
exclusive a view to entering Government service, that its 
scope is thus unduly narrowed, and that those who fail 
to obtain employment under Government are ill-fitted for 
other pursuits; (2) that excessive prominence is given to 
examinations; {‘S) that tho courses of study are too purely 
literary in character; 4) that the schools and colleges 
train the intelligence of the students too little, and their 
memory too much, so tliat mechanical repetition takes the 
place of sound learning; (5) that in the pursuit of English 
education tho cidtivation of tho vernaculars is neglected, 
with the result that tho hope expressed in the Despatch of 
1854 that they would become the vehicle for diffusing 
Western knowledge among the masses is far as ever from 
realization. 

The Governor-General in Council having closely con¬ 
sidered the subject, and having come to the conclusion 
that the existing methods of instruction stand in need of 
substantial reform, has consulted the Local Governments and 
Administrations upon tho measures noco.-isary to this end, and 
believes that he has their hearty concurrence in the general 
lines of the policy which he desires to prescribe. He 
therefore invites all who are interested in raising the 
general level of education in India, and in spreading 
its benefits more widely, to co-operate in giving effect to 
the principles laid down in this Resolution. With this 
object in view, an attempt is made in the following 

b2 
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paragraphs to reriew the whole subject in its various 
aspects, to point out the defects that require correction in 
each of its branches, and to indicate the remedies which in 
the opinion of the Government of India ought now to 
be applied. 

0. A variety of causes, some historical and some social 
have combined to bring about the result 
in India, far more than in England, 
the majority of students who frequent the 
higher schools and the Universities are there for the purpose 
of qualifying themselves to earn an independent livelihood ; 
that Government service is regarded by the educated classes 
as the most assured, the most dignified, and the most attrac¬ 
tive of all careers; and that the desire on the part of 
most students to realize these nmnifold advantages as soon 
and as cheaply as possible tends to prevent both schools and 
colleges from filling their proper position as places of liberal 
education. On these grounds it has often been urged 
that the higher interests of education in India are injuriously 
affected by the prevailing system of basing selection for 
Government service on the school and University attainments 
of those who come forward as candidates for employment. 
Some indeed have gone so far as to suggest that educational 
standards would be indefinitely raised ii it were possible to 
break off these mater ial> relations with tho State, and to 
institute separate examinations for the public service under 
the control of a special board organized on the model of 
the English Civil Service Commission. 

10. The Government of India cannot accept this 
opinion. It appears to them that such examinations, if 
established admittedly as a substitute for, and not merely as 


supplementary to, the University course, would necessarily 
be held in subjects differing from those prescribed by the 
University; and that two distinct courses of study would 
thus exist side by side, only one of them leading to Govern¬ 
ment service. If students attempted to compete in both 
lines, the strain of excessive examination, already the subject 
of complaint, would be greatly intensified; while, on the 
other hand, if the bulk of them were attracted by the prospect 
of obtaining Government appointments, the result would 
be the sacrifice of such intellectual improvement as is achieved 
under the existing system. Success in the Government 
examination would become the sole standard of culture, the 
influence of the Uufvorsities would decline, the value of their 
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degrees would be depreciated, and the main stream of edu¬ 
cational effort would be diverted into a narrow and sordid 
channel. Such a degradation of the educational ideals of 
the country could hardly fail to react upon the character of 
the public service itself. The improved tone of the native 
officials of the present day dates from, and is reasonably 
attributed to, the more extended employment of men who 
have received a liberal education in the Universities, and 
have imbibed through the influence of their teachers some 
of the traditions of English public life. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that by introducing its own examinations 
the Government would raise the standard of fitness, or secure 
better men for the public service than it obtains under the 
present system. There is a general consensus of opinion 
among all the authorities consulted that no examining board 
would do better than the Universities. If a separate 
examination did no* more than coiifirm the finding of the 
Universities, it would be obviously superfluous; if it 
conflicted with that finding, it would be mischievous. 

11. The Government is in the last resort the sole judge 
as to the best method of securing the type of officers which 
it requires for its service. It alone possesses the requisite 
knowledge and experience: and by these tests must its deci¬ 
sion be guided. The principle of competition for Govern¬ 
ment appointments was unknown in India uritil a few years 
ago; it does not spring from the traditions of the people, 
and it is without the safeguards by which its operation is 
controlled in England. It sets aside, moreover, considera¬ 
tions which cannot be disregarded by a Government whose 
duty it is to reconcile the conflicting claims of diverse races, 
rival religions, and varying degrees of intellectual and 
administrative aptitude and adaptability. For the higher 
grades of Government service there is no need to have 
recourse to the system, since it is possible in most cases for 
the Government to accept the various University degrees and 
distinctions as indicating that their holders possess the 
amount of knowledge requisite to enable them to fill parti¬ 
cular appointments; while in the case of the more technical 
departments, a scrutiny of the subjects taken up by the 
candidate, and of the degree of success attained in each, will 
sufficiently indicate how far he possesses the particular 
knowledge and bent of mind that nis duties will demand. 
The Government of India are of opinion, therefore, that 
special competitions should, as a general rule, be dispensed 
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with; and that the requisite acquaintance with the laws, 
rules, and regulations of departments may best be attained 
during probationary service, and tested after a period of such 
service. In short, the Government of India hold that the 
multiplication of competitive tests for Government service 
noitlier results in advantage to Government nor is consistent 
with the highest interests of a liberal education. In fixing 
the educational s^andardH which qualify for appointments, 
the natural divisions of primary, secondary, and University 
education should be followed; school and college certificates 
of proficiency should, so far as possible, be accepted as full 
evidence of educational qualifications, regard being paid, 
within the limits of each standard, to their comparative 
Value; and due weight should bo attached to the recorded 
opinions of collegiate and school authorities regarding the 
proficiency and conduct of candidates during their period 
of tuition. 

12. Examinations, as now understood, are believed to 
, , *. have been unknown as an instrument of 

ations.*^ ^ eswin- education in ancient India, nor 

do they figure prominently in the Des¬ 
patch of 1854. In recent years they have grown to extra¬ 
vagant dimensions, and their influence has been allowed to 
dominate the whole system of education in India, with the 
result that instruction is confined within the rigid frame¬ 
work of prescribed courses, that all forms of training 
which do not admit of being tested by written examinations 
are liable to be neglected, and that both teachers and pupils 
are tempted to concentrate their energies not so much upon 
genuine study as upon the questions likely to be set by the 
examiners. Tfiese demoralizing tendencies have been en¬ 
couraged by the practice of assessing grants to aided schools 
upon the results shown by examination. This system, 
adopted in the first instance on the strength of English 
precedents, has now been finally condemned in England, 
while experience in India has proved that, to whatever grade 
of schools it is applied, it is disastrous in its influehce on 
education and uncertain in its finauciul effects. It Will now 
be replaced by more equitable tests of efficiency, depending 
on the number of scholars in attendance, the buildings 
provided for tlieir accommodation, the circumstances of the 
locality, the qualifications of* the teachers, the nature of the 
instruotion given, and the outlay from other sources, such 
as foeSs^ and private endowments or subscriptions. The 
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educational Codes of the various Provinces are being revised 
so as to embody these important reforms, and to relieve the 
schools and scholars from the heavy burden of recurring 
mechanical tests. In future there will be only two exami¬ 
nations preceding the University course. The first of these, 
the primaiy examination, will mark the completion of the 
lowest stage of instruction, and will test the degree of 
proficiency attained in the highest classes of primary 
school. But it will no longer he a public examination 
held at centres to which a number of schools are summoned; 
it will be conducted by the inspecting officer in the 
school itself. The second examinatiim will take place at 
the close of the secondary, usually an Anglo-Vernacular 
course, and will recor<l the educational attainments of all 
boys who have completed this course. In both stages of 
instruction special provision will bo made for the award of 
scholarships. 

In giving effect to this change of system, it will be 
necessary to guard against the danger that the subordinate 
inspecting agency may misuse the increased discretion 
entrusted to them. The principles upon which the grant to 
an aided school is to be assessed must therefore be laid 


down by each Local Government in terms sufficiently clear to 
guide the inspecting officer in his recommendations; precau¬ 
tions must bo taken against the abuse of authority, or the 
perfunctory performance of the duties of inspection; and 
in those provinces where the application of standards of 
efficiency other than those afforded by written examinations 
is a novelty, it will ho incumbent upon the Kducation 


Department, by conferences of inspecting officers and by 
other means, to secure a reasonable degree of uniformity in 
the standards imposed. 'I’ho Governor-General in Council 
does not doubt that the discipline and ability of the educa¬ 
tional services will prove equal to maintaining, under the 
altered conditions, a system of independent and efficient 
inspection. 

13. From the earliest days of British rule in India pri- 
~ ^ , vate enterprise has played a great part 

and private enterpri™. promotion of both English and 

Vernacular Education, and every agency 
that could be induced to help in the work of imparting sound 
instruction has always been welcomed by the State. The 
system of grants-in-aid was intended to elicit support from 
local resources, and to foster a spirit of initiative and 
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combination for local ends. It is supplemented -by the 
direct action of Government which, speaking generally, 
sets the standard, and undertakes work to which private 
effort is not equal, or for which it is not forthcoming. 
Thus the educational machinery now at work in India 
comprises not only institutions managed by Government, 
by District and Municipal Boards, and by Native States, 
but also institutions under private management, whether 
aided by Government or by local authorities, or unaided. 
All of these which comply with certain conditions are 
classed as public institutions. They number, as already 
stated, 105,306 in all; and over 82,500 are under private 
management. 

The proirressive devolution of primary, secondary, and 
collegiate education upon private enterprise, and the con¬ 
tinuous withdrawal of Government from competition there¬ 
with was recommended by the Education Commission in 
1883, and the advice has been generally acted upon. But 
while accepting this policy, the Government of India at the 
same time recognize the extreme importance of the principle 
that in each branch of education Government should main¬ 
tain a limited number of institutions, both as models for 
private enterprise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In withdrawing from direct manage¬ 
ment, it is further essential that Government should retain 
a general control, by means of efficient inspection, over all 
public educational institutions. 

14. Primary education is the instruction of the masses, 

. through the vernacular, in such subjects 
nmary e ucation. stimulate their intelligence 

and fit them for their position in life. It was found in 
1854. that the consideration of measures to this end had 
been too much neglected and a considerable increase of 
expenditure on primary education was then contem¬ 
plated. The Education Commission recommended in 
1883 that “ the elementary education of the masses, its 
provision, extension, and improvement should be that part 
of the educational system t(» which the strenuous efforts of 
the State should be directed in a still larger measure than 
before.'’ The Government of India fully accept the proposi¬ 
tion that the active extension of primary education is one of 
the most important duties of the State. They undertake 
this responsibility, not merely on general grounds, but 
because, as Lord Lawrence observed in 1868, “ among all 
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the sources of difficulty in our administration and of possible 
danger to the stability of our Government, there are few 
BO serious as the ignorance of the people.” To the people 
themselves, moreover, the lack of education is now a more 
serious disadvantage than it was in more primitive days. 
By the extension of railways the economic side of agriculture 
in India has been greatly developed, and the cultivator has 
been brought into contact with the commercial world, and 
has been involved in transactions in which an illiterate man 
is at a great disadvantage. The material benefits attaching 
to education have at the same time increased with the 


development of schemes for introducing improved agricul¬ 
tural methods, for opening agricultural banks, forstrenthening 
the legal position of the cultivator, and for generally 
improving the conditions uf rural life. Such schemes depend 
largely for their success upon the influence of education 
permeating the masses and rendering them accessible to 
ideas other than those sanctioned by tradition. 

15. How, then, do matters stand in respect of the 

extension among the masses of primary 
ts e* ent. education ? The population of British 
India is over two hundred and forty millions. It is 
commonly reckoned that fifteen per cent, of the population 
are of school-going age. According to this standard there 
are more than eighteen millions of boys who ought now to 
be at school, but of these only a little more than one-sixth 
are actually receiving primary education. If the statistics 
are arranged by Provinces, it appears that out of a hundred 
boys of an age to go to school, the number attending 
primary schools of some kind ranges from between eight 
and nine m the Punjab and the United Provinces, to twenty- 
two and twenty three in Bombay and Bengal. In the 
census of 1901 it was found that only one in ten of the male 
population and only seven in a thousand of the female 
population were literate. These figures exhibit the vast 
dimensions of the problem, and show how much remains 
to be done before the proportion of the population receiving 
elementary instniction can approach the standard recognized 
as indispensable in more advanced countries. 

16. While the need for education grows with the 


growth of population, the progress towards 
Its pronets. ° • 1 * -j 

* supplying It IS not now so rapid as 

it was in former years. In 1870-71 there were 16,473 

schools with 60’,320 scholars} in 1881-82 there were 82,916 
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with 2,061,541 scholars. But bv 1891-92^ these had only 
increased to 97,109 schools with 2,837,607 scholars, and the 
figures of 1901-02 (98,538 scnods with 3,268,726 scholars) 
suggest that the initial force of expansion is somewhat on 
the decline; indeed the last year of the century showed a 
slight decrease as compared with the previous year. For 
purposes of exact comparison some allowances have to be 
made for differences in tiie basis of the statistics, but their 
broad effect is not altered by these modifications. Nor has 
the rate of growth of primary schools kept pace with that 
of secondary schools, in which the number of scholars has 
considerably more than doubled during the last twenty 
years. It may be said indeed that the expansion of primary 
schools has received a check in rectmt years from the 
calamities of famine and plague ; and it is further impeded 
by the indifference of the moiio advanced, and ambitious 
classes to the spread of primary education. These, however, 
are minor obstacles, which would soon be swept away if 
the main difficulty of finding the requisite funds for extend¬ 
ing primary education could be overcome. 

17. The expenditure upon primary education does not 
admit of exact statement, since the cost 
tB cost. instruction given in the lower 

classes of secondary schools is not separately shown, nor 
is the expenditui’e on the administration and inspection of 
primary schools capable of separate calculation. But the 
direct outlay from public funds upon primary schools stands 
as follows:— 



1886 - 87 . 

1891 - 92 . 

1 1901 02 . 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

From Provincial funds 

From Local and Municipal funds 

16,00,239 

26,07,024 

13,43,343 

36,86,208 

16,92,514 

46,10,887 

Total 

42,07,863 

49 29,551 

63,02,901 


18. On a general view of the question the Government 

Its claims India cannot avoid the conclusion that 

g c aims, primary education has hitherto received 

insufficient attention and an inadequate share of the public 
funds. They consider that it possesses a strong claim upon 
the sympathy both of the Supreme Government and of the 
Local Governments, and should be made a leading charge 
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ttpon Provincial revenues; and that in those provinces where 
it is in a backward condition, its encouragement should be 
a primary obligation. The Government of India believe 
that Local Governments are cordially in agreement with 
them in desiring this extension, and will carry it out to the 
limits allowed by the financial conditions of each province. 

19. In so far as District or Municipal Boards are 

. , , , required to devote their funds to educa- 

autlTorUies'.* primary education should have a 

predominant claim upon their expenditure. 
The administration of primary schools by local bodies is 
already everywhere subject to the general supervision of 
the Education Department as regards tuitional matters; 
hut the degree of control differs in different provinces, and 
where it is most complete, primary education is most 
advanced. It is impossible to extend that control to finan¬ 
cial matters, as there are other objects besides education 
which have legitimate claims upon local funds. But it is 
essential, in order to ensure that the claims of primary 
education receive due attention, that the educational autho¬ 
rities should be heard when resources are being allotted, 
and that they should have the opportunity of carrying 
their representations to higher authority in the event of 
their being disregarded. lu future, therefore, so much 
of the budget estimates of District or Municipal Boards 
as relates to educational charges will be submitted through 
the Inspector to the Director of Public Instiuction before 
sanction. 

20. The course of instruction in primary schools 

^ naturally consists mainly of reading and 

schools writing (in the vernacularj and aritlimetic. 

Progress has been made in several parts of 
India during recent years in the introduction of Kinder, 
garten methods and object-lessons. Where these methods 
have been applied with discretion by competent teachers, 
who have discarded elaborate forms and foreign appliances, 
and have used for the purpose of instruction objects familiar 
to the children in their every-day life, they have been 
productive of much benefit by imparting greater life and 
reality to the teaching, and by training the children’s 
faculties and powers of observation. The experience which 
has been gained of Kindergarten teaching in Madras and 
Bombay has enabled those provinces to effect steady advances 
in the s} stem; a complete scherae has been drawn up for 
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Bengal, for the introduction of which teachers are being 
trained; and a manual of the subject is being prepared in 
the Punjab, where well designed courses of object-lessons 
are already given. The Government of India look with 
favour upon the extension of such teaching, where competent 
teachers are available, as calculated to correct some of the 
inherent defects of the Indian intellect, to discourage exclu¬ 
sive reliance on the memory, and to develop a capacity for 
reasoning from observed facts. Physical exercises also find 
a place in the primary schools, and should as far as possible 
be made universal. A series of native exercises, systematized 
for the use of schools, has been adopted in the Central 
Provinces, and has been commended to the attention of the 
Other Local Governments. 


21. The instruction of the masses in such subjects as 
T> 1 ■ „ best fit them for their position in 

life involves some differentiation in the 


courses for rural schools, especially in connection with the 
attempts which are being made to connect primary teaching 
with familiar objects. In Bombay a separate course of 
instruction, with standards of its own, is prescribed. In 
the Central Provinces a system of half-time schools has been 
successfully established, providing simple courses of instruc¬ 
tion in the mornings for the children of agriculturists, who 
work in the fields duriug the rest of the day. This system 
seems worthy of imitation elsewhere; at present a smiilar 
experiment made in the Punjab has met with less success. 
The aim of the rural schools should be, not to impart definite 
agricultural teaching, but to give to the children a preli¬ 
minary training which will make them intelligent cultivators, 
will train them to be observers, thinkers, and experimenters 
in however humble a manner, aiiid will protect them in their 
business transactions with the landlords to whom they pay 
rent and the grain dealers to whom they dispose of their 
crops. The reading books prescribed should be written in 
simple language, not in unfamiliar literary style, and should 
deaf with topics associated with rural life. The grammar 
taught should be elementary, and only native systems of 
arithmetic should be used. The village map should be 
thoroughly understood; and a most useful course of instruc¬ 
tion may be given in the accountant’s papers, enabling every 
boy before leaving school to master the intricacies of the 
village accounts and to understand the demands that may be 
made upon the cultivator. The Government of India regard . 
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it as a matter of the greatest importance to provide a simple, 
suitable, and useful type of school for the agriculturist, and 
to foster the demand for it among the population. This 
and other reforms in primary schools will involve some 
revision of the pay of primary teachers which varies greatly 
and in some provinces is too small to attract or to retain a 
satisfactory class of men. Thus in Bengal the rates fall as 
low as Rs. 6 per month, while the average pay in the 
Bombay Presidency rises to Rs. 17 and Rs. 18. The matter 
has been under consideration, and improvements will be 
made where they are most needed. 

22. The growth of secondary instruction is one of 
_ ^ the most striking features in the history 

Becondarj education. « j .. • t j* mi r j* 

^ oi education in India. I he number of 

secondary schools has risen in the last twenl.y years from 
3,916 to 6,493 and that of their pupils from 214,077 to 
658,378. In all provinces there is considerable eagerness 
among parents to afford their sons an English education, and 
the provision and maintenance of a high school are common 
objects of liberality among all sections of the community. 
W hether these schools are managed by public authority or 
by private persons, and whether they receive aid from public 
funds or not, the Government is bound in the interest of the 
community to see that the education provided in them is 
sound. It must, for example, satisfy itself in each case that a 
secondary school is actually wanted; that its financial 
stability is assured; that its managing body, whore there is 
one, is properly constituted; that it teaches the proper 
subjects up to a proper standard; that due provision has 
been made for the instruction, health, recreation, and dis¬ 
cipline of the pupils; that the teachers are suitable as regards 
character, number, and qualifications; and that the fees 
to be paid will not involve such competition with any existing 
school as will bo unfair and injurious to the interests of 
education. Such are the conditions upon which alone schools 
should be eligible to receive grants in-aid or to send up pupils 
to compete for or receive pupils in enjoyment of Government 
scholarships; and schools complying with them will be 
ranked as “ recognized’’ schools. But this is not sufficient. 
It is further essential that no institution which fails to 
conform to the elementary principles of sound education 
should be permitted to present pupils for the University 
examinations; and in future admission to the Universities 
should bo restricted to bond fidt private candidates and to 
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candidates from recognized schools. In this way the schools 
which enjoy the valuable privilege of recognition will in 
return give guarantees of efticiency in its wider sense j and 
the public will be assisted in their choice of schools for their 
children by knowing that a school which is “recognized” is 
one whicli complies with certain definite conditions. 

23 It is frequently urged that the courses of study 
in secondary schools are too lit('rary in their character. 
The same complaint is otherwise expressed by saying 
that the high school courses are almost exclusively 
preparatory to the University Entrance Examination, and 
take insufficient account of the fact that most of tne scholar.s 


do not proceed to the University, and require some 
different course of instiuction. Attempts have therefore 
been made, in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Education Commission, to introduce alternative courses, 
analogous to what is known in England as a “modern 
side,” in order to meet the needs of those boys who are 
destined for industrial or commercial pursuits. These 
attempts have not hitherto mot with success. The purely 
literary course, qualifying as it does both for the 
University and for Government employ, continues to 
attract the great majority of pupils, and more practical 
studios are at present but little in request. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, however, will not abandon their aim. In 
the present stage of social and industrial development it 
appears to them essential to pron)ote diversified typos of 
secondary education, corresponding with the varying needs 
of practical life. Their efforts in this direction will be 
seconded by that largo body of influential opinion which 
has supported the recommendation of the Universities 
Commission that the Entrance Examination should no longer 
be aci-epted as a qualifying tost for Government service. 

21. but the question what subjects should be taught 


5^chool final cxarainalion. 


and by what means proficiency 
in them should bo tested forms 


only a part of the larger problem of the true object of secon¬ 
dary education. Wiiatever courses a school may adopt it 
should aim at teaching them well and intelligently, and 
at producing pupils who have fully assimilated the 
knowledge which they have acquired, and are capable of 
more sustained effort than is involved in merely passing 
an examination. Some test of course there must be, and 
the Government of India are disposed to think that the 
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best solution of tho difficulty will probably be found 
in adapting to Indian conditions the system of leaving 
examinations, held at the conclusion of the secondary course, 
which has been tried with success in other countries. Such 
examinations would not dominate the courscis of study, but 
would be adapted to them, and would form the natural 
culminating point, of secondary education—a point not to 
be reached by sudden and spasmodic effort, but by the 
orderly development of all the faculties of mind under good 
and trained teacliing. They would be of a more searching 
charac^^er tlian the present entrance test, and the (certificate 
given at their close would be evidence tliaf the holder had 
received a sound education in a recognised school, that he 
had borne a good character, and that lie had really learnt 
what the school professed to have taught him. It would thus 
possess a definite value, and would deserve recognition 
not only by Government and the Universities but also by 
the large body of private employers who are in want of 
well-trained assistants in their various lines of activity. 

25 'I'hc remark has often bf'en made that the extension 


■ , 1 in India of an education model* 

litliics of eduoation. , , -r, ... 

led upon hiuropean principles 

and so far as Government institutions are concerned, purely 
secular in its character, has stimulated tendencies un¬ 
favourable to discipline, aud has encouraged the growth 


of a spirit of irreverence in tho rising generation. If any 
schools or colleges produce this result, they^ fail to realize 
tlie obj(>ct with which they are cstab'ished—of promoting 
tho moral no less than the intellectual and physical well¬ 
being of their students. It is the settled policy^ of Gov¬ 
ernment to abstain from interferinj; with tho religious 


instructions given in aided schools. Many of these, main¬ 


tained by native managers or by missionary bodies in 
various parts of the ICmpire, supply religious aud ethical 
instruction to complete the educational training of 


their scholars. In Government institutions tho instruc¬ 


tion is, and must continue to be, exclusively secular. 
In such cases the remedy for the evil tendencies 
noticed above is to be sought, not so much in any formal 
methods of teaching conducted by means of moral text¬ 
books or primers of personal ethics, as iri the influence 
of carefully selected and trained teachers, the main¬ 
tenance of a high standard of discipline, the institution 
of well-managed hostels, the proper selection of text-books, 
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such as biographies, which teach by example, and above 
all in the association of teachers and pupils in the 
common interests of their daily life. Experience has further 
shown that discipline and conduct are sure to decline 
when the competition between schools is carried so far aa 
to allow scholars to migrate from one school to another 
without inquiry being made as to their conduct at their 

E revious school and their reasons for leaving it. Rules 
ave accordingly been framed regulating the admission of 
scholars to Government and aided schools and their pro¬ 
motion on transfer from one school to another so as to 
secure that a record of their conduct' shall be maintained 
and that irregularities and breaches of discipline shall not 
pass unnoticed. These rules will now be extended to all 

unaided schools which desire to enjoy the benefits of 
recognition. 

26. Except in certain of the larger towns of Madras, 
, . , , where, like Urdu in Northern 

Languages m schools. India, ^ it Serves to some extent 

the purpose of a lingua franca., English has no place, and 
should have no place in the scheme of primary education. 
It has never been part of the policy of Government to substi¬ 
tute the English language for the vernacular dialects of the 
country. It is true that the commercial value which a 
knowledge of English commands, and the fact that the final 
examinations of the high schools are conducted in English, 
cause the secondary schools to be subjected to a certain 
pressure to introduce prematurely both the teaching of 
English as a language and its use as the medium of 
instruction; while for the same reasons the study of the 
vernacular in these schools is liable to be thrust into 
the back ground. This tendency, however, requires to 
be corrected in the interest of sound education. As a 
general rule a child should not be allowed to learn 
English as a language until he has made some progress 
in the primary stages of instruction and has received 
a thorough grounding in his mother-tongue. It is 
equally important that when the teaching of English has 
begun, it should not be prematurely employed as the 
medium of instruction in other subjects. Much of the 
practice, too jprevalent in Indian schools, of commit¬ 
ting to memory ill-understood phrases and extracts from 
text-books or notes, may be traced to the scholars having 
received instruction through the medium of English 
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before their knowledge of the language was suflicient 
to enable them to understand what they were taught. 
The line of division between the use of the vernacular 


and of English as a medium of instruction should, 
broadly speaking, be drawn at a minimum age of 13. 
No scholar in a secondary school should, even then, be 
allowed to abandon the study of his vernacular, which 
should be kept up until the end of the school course. 
If the educated classes neglect the cultivation of their 
own languages, these will assuredly sink to the level of 
mere colloquial dialects possessing no literature worthy 
of the name, and no progress will be possible in giving 
effect to the principle, affirmed in the Despatch of ISH, 
that European knowledge should gradually be brought by 
means of the Indian vernaculars, within the reach of all 
classes of the people. 

27. In their efforts to promote female educatii>n the 


_ , , . Government have always encoun- 

ema o e ucation. tered peculiar difficulties arising 

from the social customs of the people; but they have 
acted on the view that through female education a “far 


greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educa¬ 
tional and moral tone of the people than by the education 
of men,” and have accordingly treated this branch of 


education liberally in respect of scholarships and fees. 
Nevertheless though some advance has been made, 
female education as a whole is still in a very backward 
condition. The number of female scholars in pub.ic 
schools in the year 1901-02 was 444,470, or less than a 
ninth of the number of male scholars. The percentage 
of girls in public schools to the total female population 
of school-going age has risen from 1‘58 in the year 1886- 
87 to 2'49 in 1901-02. This rate of progress is slow. 
The Education Commission made recommendations for 


the extension of female education, and the Governnuent 
of India hope that with the increase of the funds assigned 
in aid of education their proposals may be more fully 
carried out. The measures which are now being taken 
for further advance include the establishment in import¬ 
ant centres of model primary girls’ schools, an increase 
in the number of training schools, with more liberal assis¬ 
tance to those already in existence, and % strengthening 
of the staff of inspectresses. The direct action of Gov¬ 
ernment will be exerted in cases where that of the 


F 
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mtittioipalitieis and local boards does not Suffice. Neatly oi)« 
half of the girls in public schools are in milted boys’- 
mtls’ schools. Tlieir attendance along with boys is often 
beneficial to them, especially in village schools, and 
nothing in the report of the Commission of 1882 need be 
taken as indicating that such attendance ought to w 
discouraged. Great assistance is rendered to the cause of 
female education generally by missionary effort, and in 
the higher grades especially by zanana teaching. The 
Government of India desire that such teaching Shall bo 
encouraged by grants-in-aid. 

28. In founding the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, 

„ . , , and Madras, the Government bi 

Um..r,.ty edusation. 

iUodel the type of institution then believed to be best Btiil^ 
to the educational conditions of India, that is to say, the 
examining University of London. Since then the best 
educational thought of Europe has shown an increasing 
tendency to realize the inevitable shortcomings of a purely 
examining University, and the London University itself 
has taken steps to enlarge the scope of its operations by 
assuming tuitional functions. The model, in fact, has 
parted with its most characteristic features, and has het 
an example of expansion Which cannot fail to reSet 
upon the corresponding institutions in India. MeanWhile 
the Indian experience of the last fifty years has proved 
that a system which provides merely for examining stu¬ 
dents in those subjects to which their aptitudes dilrect 
them, and does not at tho same time compel thein to 
study those subjects systematically under first-rate instruc¬ 
tion, tends inevitably to accentuate certain characteristic 
defects of the Indian intellect:—the development of the 
memory out of all proportion to the other faculties of 
the mind, the incapacity to observe and appreciate facts, 
and the taste for metaphysical and technical dfstmetinnS, 
Holding it to be the duty of a Government which has 
made itself responsible for education in India to do every¬ 
thing in its power to correct these shortcOfiiin^, we 
Governor General in Council two years etg6 aSppmnted a 
Commission, with the Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh as PrSsidetft, 
to report upon the constitution and working of thb UniVei> 
sities, and to recommend measures foi* eteVating l3le 
Standard of University teaching and pretaioting theldVahee- 
»nont of learning. After full consideration of the report 
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ol tbu Commission, and of the cxiticiams which it called 
lorth^ the Oovcrnment of India haye come to the eonclu* 
local that certain relorma in the ccmstitntion and man ige' 
ment of the Universities are necessary. They propose that 
the Senates, which from various causes have grown to 
an unwieldy size, should be reconstituted on a working 
basis and that the position and powers of the Syndicates 
should be detined and cogulatod. Opportunity will be taken 
to give a statutonr recognition to the privilege of electing 
members of the Senate which, since 1891, has been com 
eeded bv way of experiment to the graduates of the 
three older Universities. A limit will be placed upon the 
number of ex-officio fellows j and a reduction will be made 
in the niaxivnum numbers of the Senates so as to restrict 
nominations to those bodies to the persons well quali¬ 
fied to disciiarge their responsible duties. Powers will 
be conferred upon all the Universities to make suitable 
provision for University teaching. The teaching given in 
colleges will, instead of being tested mainly or wholly by 
external examinations, be liable to systematic inspections 
under the authority of the Syndicate; and the duty of the 
Univenity not only to demand a high educational standard 
from any new colle^ that desires to be recommended to 
Government for affiliation, but also gradually to enforce a 
similar standard in ooHeges already affiliated, will be care¬ 
fully defined. A college applying for affiliation will be 
required to satisfy the University and the Government that it 
is under the management of a regularly constituted govern¬ 
ing body; that its teaching staff is adequate for the courses 
of instmetion undertaken; that the buildings and equipment 
are suitable, and that due provision is made for the 
residence and supervision of the students; that, so far as 
circumstances permit, due provision is made for the 
residonce of some of the teamng staff; that the financial 
resources of the college afe su^ient; that its affiliation, 
having regard to the provision for students made by 
neighbouring colleges, will not be injorious to the interests 
of wucationor di^pline; and that the fees to be paid b^ 
the students will not involve cennpetition injurious to the 
interests of education with any existing college in the 
fame neighbouihood. Colleges already affiliated will be 
inap^ted regularly and will be required to show tl)at they 
coiHinue to comply with the conditions on which the pri- 
of affiliation is granted. The necessary imiirovement 
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in the Universities and their affiliated colleges cannot 
be carried out without financial aid. This the Governnient 
of India are prepared to give; and they trust that 
it will be possible to afford liberal recognition and 
assistance to genuine effort on the part of the colleges to 
adapt themsc'lves to the new conditions. They also hope 
that this increase of expenditure from the public funds 
may be acconipani(!d by an increase in the aid given to 
colleges and Universities by private liberality, so that the 
policy of progressive development which was adopted in 
1854 may be consistently followed, and that the influence 
of the improved Universities may be felt throughout the 
educational system of the country. 

29. The problem of the education of European and 
c T 7 „ Eurasian children in India has been 
ppHiis nnd Eiirasiaus aiixiously conBidered by the brovernmont 
i ' iuclia. of India on many occasions. As long 

ago as 18C0 Lord Canning wrote that if measures for 
educating this class wore not promptly and vigorously 
taken in hand, it would grow into a profitless and unman¬ 
ageable community, a source of danger rather than of 
strength to the btate. Since then repeated efforts have 
been i lado both by the Government and by private agency 
to place the question on a satisfactory basis by establishing 
schools «'f Various grades, both in the plains and in the 
hills, by giving liberal grants-in-aid, and by framing a code 
of regulations applicable to all forms of instruction that 
the circurastunces require. As a result of this action there 
are now more than 400 schools and colleges for Europeans 
in India, with nearly 30,000 scholars, costing annually 42| 
lakhs, of Avhich 8| lakhs are contributed by public funds. 
Notwithstanding the expenditure incurred, recent enquiries 
have shown that a large proportion of these schools are both 
financially and educationally in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Munificent endowments still support flourishing schools in 
certain places; but in some cases these endowments have 
been reduced by mismanagement; and too many of the 
schools are unable to support themselves in efficiency upon 
the fees of the scholars and the grants made by Govern¬ 
ment on the scale hitherto in force. Their most conspicuous 
want is well qualified teachers, especially in schools lor 
boys; and this cannot be met so lonff as their financial 
position precludes them from offering to the members of 
their staff fair salaries, security of tenure, and reasonable 
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prospects of advancement. The Governmen'. in its turn is 
interested in maintaining a sufficient supply of well educated 
Europeans to fill some of the posts for which officers are 
recruited in India; while without efficient schocds the 
domiciled community must degenerate rapidly in this 
country. The Government of India are taking steps to 
ascertain and to supply the chief defects in the system, X 
single Inspector in each of the in’ovinces is beitiff charged 
speciiilly with the duty of inspecting European schools; Ji 
Training College for teachers in these schools is to bo 
e^tablisiled at Allahabad, and stipends are to bo provided for 
the students; a register of teachers wiil be formed, and in 
future, no one will bo employed without pronr 
r)ualificutions. The system, both of grants-' 
scholarships, are being revised on a more lih 
more intelligent methods of testing cfli' 
substituted for the rigid system of departm. 
which has hitherto prevailed. Measures wi 
secure the proper administration of enu 
enforce sound mothods of financial control ii 
which depend upon Government for assistance. 

do. During the last thiity years the idea ti 
-, „ changed conditions of Indian life demak 

le s (• eges. ^ change in the traditional modes Oi. 
education, has found acceptance amongst the ruling Cliitfs 
of Native States. Chiefs’ Colleges have been established 
of which the most important are those at Ajmer, Itajkot 
and Lahore, wliero some of tho features of the English 
public school system have been reproduced, with the object 
of fitting young Chiefs and Nobles physically, morally, 
and intellectually for the responsibilities that lie beforo 
them. Convinced of the great importance of promoting 
this object, llis Excellency tho Viceroy has closely 
examined the organization and conduct of these colleges 
which appeared to admit of improvement, and has placed 
before the ruling Chiefs proposals of a comprehensive 
character for their reform. An increase will be made in the 
number of teachers of high qualifications to be engaged 
upon the staff ; and in regulating tho studies and discipline 
of the colleges, the aim kept in view throughout will be tho 
preparation of the sons of ruling Chiefs for tho duties which 
await them, on lines which will combine the advantages of 
Western knowledge with loyalty to the traditions and usages 
of their families or States. The proposals have been 
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tecMved by tbe Chiefs with sadsfaetion; this imt^rcfSt of tho 
ai&tocratie clhsses has been universally in thO 

soheme; and the institution of the Imperial O^det 'Corp#, 
which will in the main be recruited from these colleger, tHU 
assist to keep this interest alive. The Governor General in 
Council confidently hopes that the reforms now in oonrse of 
execution will result in ^ving a great impeins to the bauso 
of education among the Indian nobihty. 

81. Technical education in India ha» hitherto been 
„ . . , . mainly directed to the higher forms of 

eo nioa e ucation. jnstruc^on required to train men for 

Government service as engineers, mechanicians, Oiectrioiansj 
•surveyors, revenue officers or teachers in stdiools, 
vment in railway workshops, cottofla mills, and 
stitutions which have been established for 
ih as the Engineering GoWeges at Rtfirki, 
iras, i!ue Cbiieges of Scientfe at Poomai. the 
‘e at Bombay, and the Engineering School 
iive done and are doii^ Valuable work, and 
ance and further development are mattera of 
rtanoe. The first call for fresh effort is now 
d tUe development of Indian industries, and especially 
. luose in whidh native capital may be invested. Technical 
xustruotion directed to this object must rest upon the basis 
d£ a preliminary general education of a simple and practical 
kind, which should be clearly distinguished from the special 
teaching that Js to be Imsed upon it, and should as a rale be 
iniparted in schools of the ordinary typ®. in fixing theaiim of 
the technical Schools, the supply Or exphtrsion of the ‘oxisriog 
Indian markets is of superior importance to the creation td 
new export trades, and a clear tine Should be drawn betweeii 
educational effort and cortfunearcial enterprise. As a atep 
towards providing men qualified to take a leading part in 
the improveinent of Indian industries, the GoVernmetit Of 
India have determined to give assistance in the form 'Of 
scholarships to selected students to enable them to pursue « 
couise ol technical education under supervision in Eurc^ or 
America. They hope that the technical schools of India 
may in time produce a regular supply of young men qualified 
to take advantage of such facilities, and that the goodwill 
and interest of the commercial community mlay be enlisted 
in the selection cf industries to be studied, in finding ' 
most suitable Students for foreign training, land'in 
their attainments to practical account upon theirratutn’to tlira 
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country. The experience which has been gained in Japan 
and Siam of the reaults of sending young men abroad for 
study |u8tifies the belief that the system will also be benedudal 
to li^ian trade. 

32. There are four Schools of Art in British India,— 
q . , . at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Lahore. 

0 r. pursued in them, and the 

methods proper to those aims, have been the subject of much 
discussion during recent years. The Government of India 
are of opinion that the true function of Indian Schools of 
Art is the encouragement of Indian Art and Art industries; 
and that in so far as they fail to prumote these arts or indus¬ 
tries, or provide a training that is dissociated from their 
future practice, or are utdized as commercial ventures, they 
are conducted upon erroneous principles. Their hrsjt object 
idiottld be to teach such arts or art industries as the pupil 
intends to pursue when he has left the school. Examples of 
the arts which may thus be taught to those who ^ill practice 
them professionally in future, or to drawing roarers, are 
designing {with special reference to Indian at^s and indus¬ 
tries), drawing, painting, illumination, modelling, photo¬ 
graphy, and engraving. The art industries taught in Schools 
of Art should be such as are capable of being carried on in 
tbe iocality, and in whioli improvement can be effected by 
instructing pupils or workmen by means of superior appli¬ 
ances, methods, or designs.. Instruction in these arts or art 
indushdes should be directed .to their eicpanaiuu through the 
improvemeuft of the skill and capacity of the pupil or work¬ 
man, but it idiould not be pushed to the point of competing 
with local industries, of doing within the school what can 
equally well be done outside, or of usurping the sphere of 
private enterprise. The schools should not be converted 
into shops, nor should the officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment be responsible for extensive commercial transactions; 
but samples of the wares produced may legitimately he kept, 
for sale or for orders, and may be exhibited in public museums. 
A register of the workmen or pupils trained in school 
should be kept, with the object of enabling orders which 
may be received to be placed with ad,vantage. The teaching 
should be in the hands of experts, trained as a rule in Indian 
.Colleges or in Art Schools. The specialization of a limited 
number of arts and art industries in the several schools 
Should bo preferred to the simultaneous teaching of a large 
number. Eree admission and scholarships should, as a 
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general rule, be discouraged, and should gradually be re¬ 
placed by payment of fee?; but this is compatible with, 
giving necessary assistance to promising pupils, and with 
the payment of wages to students as soon as their work 
becomes of value. 

yS. Industrial schools are intended to train intelli- 


Industrial Schools. 


gent artizans or foremen, and to further 
or develoD those local industries which 


are capable of expansion bv the application of improved 
methods or implements. Schools of this type are not 


numerous, nor have they at present succeeded in doing 


much to promote the growth of industries, A recent 


enumeration gives their total number as 123, with 8,405 


pupils in attendance, and the number of different trades 
taught as 48. Some are conducted by Government, either 
as separate institutions or attached to Schools of Art, while 
others are managed by local authorities, or by private 
persons under a system of grants-in-aid. 'I’heir shortcomings 
are obvious and admitted. A large proportion of the pupils 
who attend them have no intention of practising the trade 
they learn, but pass into clerical and other employments, 
using the industrial schools merely in order to obtain that 
general education which they could acquire in ordinary 
schools at less cost to the State, but at greater cost to them¬ 
selves. Even for those who do intend to follow the trades 


taugiit in the industrial schools, it is feared that in some 
cases the teaching given does not provide a training of a 
sufficiently high standard to enable them to hold their own 
with artizans who have learnt their craft in the bazaar. 


The industries selected are frequently not those which 
are locally of most importance, and there is an undue 
predominance of carpentry and blacksmiths’ work amongst 
them. 


34. An attempt will now be made to remedy tliese 
defects. The Government of India do not expect a large 
immediate increase in the number of industrial schools, and 
they desire rather to encourage experiment than to prescribe 
fixed types for this form of education. Admission will be 
confined to those boys who are known by their caste or occu¬ 
pation to be likely to practise in after life the handicrafts 
taught in the schools, and the courses of study will be so 
ordered as not to lend themselves to the manufacture of 
clerks, but to bear exclusively upon carefully selected indus¬ 
tries, A distinction will be drawn between those types of 
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school which will be suitable for the large centres of industry, 
where capital is invested on a great scale and the need of 
trained artizans is already recognized by the employers, and 
those adapted to places where hand industries prevail and. 
where the belief in the value of technical training has yet 
to make its way. In the former the prospects are favourable 
for the establishment of completely equipped trade schools, 
such as are found in other countries; in the latter, search has 
still to be made for the kind of institution which will take 
root in Indian soil. Suggestions for experiment based upon 
observation of the habits and tendencies of Indian artizans 
have been placed before the Local Governments. They will 
be pursued further under the advice of skilled experts in 
particular industries. 

35. A system of education intended to impart “useful 
and practical knowledge, suitable to every 
^^^Commeroial educa- station in life,” cannot bo con.'*idered com¬ 
plete without ampler provision than exists 
at present in India for school training definitely adapted 
to commercial life. There is at present no University course 
of training of a specialized description for business men; 
in the field of secondary education the establishment of 
examinations and the inclusion of commercial subjects in tho 
optional lists of subjects for examination have outstripped 
the progress made in the organization of courses of 
instruction. The beginnings which have been made at 
Bombay, Lucknow, Calicut, Amritsar, and elsewhere, show 
that the attempt to provide suitable courses meets with 
encouraging response; and increased attention will now 
be given to the extension of such teaching in large centres 
of commerce and population. The proper development of the 
teaching demands that it should be adapted to Indian needs 
and should not be based merely upon English text-books. 
The London Chamber of Commerce examinations supply 
a convenient test for those pupils (especially Europeans) 
who are likely to proceed to England. Commercial courses, 
leading up to this or other examinations, are now being 
placed upon an equality with purely literary courses as a 
qualification for Government service. But their chief aim 
will be to supply practical training for those who are to 
enter business houses either in a superior or subordinate 
capacity. Registers will be kept of the pupils who have 
been so trained, and endeavours will be made to find 
employment for them by communication with Chambers 
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of Commerce and mercantile firms. 'I’he Qovernmeot of 
India trust that they may look for the cotoperation of 
the mercantile community in framing suitable eourees of 
instruction, and in giving preference in selecting employes 
to tliose who have qualified themselves by directing tbetr 
studies towards those subjects which will be useful in 
commercial life. 

36. For a country where two thirds of the population 
. are dependent for their Hvelihood on 

c»tio ^ jM^duoe of the soil, it muet be 

admitted that the provision for agricul¬ 
tural education in India is at present meagre and stands in 
serious need of expansion and reorgonizatioa. At PoOtta io 
Bombay and Saidapet in Madras there are colleges teaohing 
a three years’ course, whidi is fairly satisfactory at Poona, 
though the staff is hardly strong enough, while at Saidapet 
the training is somewhat defective ou the practical side. 
In the United ProvinoeB the school at Oawnpore has a two 
years’ course, especially intended for the training «f subor¬ 
dinate revenue officials in which direction it hw dodae and 
is doing very good work, but the teaching stadf is weak ond 
tlie equipment inadequate. At Nagpur a school with a 
two years’ course gives good praoftical education, and special 
arrangements are made for a vernacular class for sens <of 
landowners and others. Bengal has added to the Engineer¬ 
ing College at Sibpur, near Calcutta, classes which gjwe a 
two years’ agricultural training to students who have taken 
their B.A. degree at the University or have passed the F.E. 
standard in the college; but the conditions are not such as 
to admit of a thoroughly satisfactory course. In the Punjab 
and Burma no attempt has as yet (been made to teach 
agriculture. In all these institunous instsTUotion is given 
almost entirely in English, and until advanced tex- 
books have been compiled in the vernacular this must 
continue to bo the case in all but the most elementary 
classes. 

37. At present, therefore, while the necessity for de¬ 
veloping the agricultural resources of the country is generally 
recognized, India possesses no institution capable lOf impacting 
a complete agricultural education. The existing echools 
and colleges have not wholly sueoeoded, either in thpo^ ur 
in practice. They have neither produced scientific .experta, 
nor succeeded in attracting membom of :the landiholdipg 
dlksses to qualify themselves as practical agricMlturis^ 
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Both Ot these defeets must be supi^ied before any leal 
^TOgrftta can be looked for. in the first place etii organic 
zktiofi must be created by which men <|ualifiod to carry on 
the Work of resteardi, and to raise the standard of teaching^ 
can be trained in India itself. Before agriculture can be 
adequately taught in the ternacular, suitable text-books 
must be product, and this can only be done by men who 
bav® learnt the subject in English. The Govemmcjnt of 
India hare therefore under their consideration a scheme for 


the establishment of nn Imperial A^icultural College in 
connection with an Experimental Farm and Reseuch 
Laboratory, to be carried on under the general direction (rf 
the Inspector-General of Agriculture, at which it is intended 
to provide athorofugh training in all brandies of ngricu'Huriil 
Science combined with constant practice in farming Work 
and estate management. In addition to diorter courses for 
thosb Students who are intended for lower points, there wiM 
be courses "of instrudtion extending to five years, which 
will qualify men to fill'posts in the Department of Agricub 
ture itself, such as those of Assistant -Directors, Research 
Experts, Superintendents of Farms, ProfesBors, Tmchers, 
and Managers of Court of Wards and Encumbered Estates. 
It is hoped that a demand may arise among the landowning 
claiiSes for men with agricultural attainments and that 
the proposed institution may Succeed in meetitrg theft 
demand. Arrangements will also be made to admit to the 
higher courses those Who have undergone prelim inary traiiuDg 
at the Provincial colleges atid thereby to eseroise upon 
those colleges an influence tending gradually to raise their 
standard of efficiency. 

ay. If the teaching in secondary schools is to be raised 
to a higher level,—if the pupils are to be cured of their 


tendency to rely upon learning notes and text books by 

TJ'*’ H'*™!*''? kno"'le4ge 

18 to be atflused by the methods proper 
to it,—then it is most necessary that the teachers should 


th’etoselves be trained iu the art of teaching. Even in 
England divided counsels have till recent times prevented 
due progress from being made with this most essential 


condition of the reform of secondary education. The 
Indian Education 'Commission referred to the conflict of 


opinion upon this'fundamontnl ’principle, and to the' divcnu^ 
w practice'wbich pretailed; and While hesitating to 'lay 
-ddWn « itefieral rule requiring secondary teachers to ibe 
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trained, recommended “ as an inadequate, but the only 
practicable alternative,” that an examination in the 
principles and practice of teaching should be instituted, 
success in which should hereafter be made a condition of 
peimanent employment as a teacher in any secondary 
school. Other and larger views of the subject are now in 
the ascendant, and the Government of India are glad to 
know that the principle of providmg training instil utions 
for secondary teatdiers meets with universal acceptance 
among’ tl>e Local Governments and Adminislrations. Tiiere 
already exist at Madras, Kur>seong, Allahabad, Lahore, and 
Jubbulpore, institutions in which students artj trained fur 
service as teachers in the highest classes of secondary 
schools. Such students have either passed the Entrance 
or the Intermediate Examination of the University 
or are graduates. These institutions have dotie good 
work, and the tinre has come to extend tlui system to 
the provinces where it does not exist, notably llombay, 
end to endeavour to create a supply of trained teacliers 
which shall be adeijuate to the needs of the 8ec( ndary 
schools throughout the country. Not only must the supply 
bo increased, but the quality of the training given must bo 
improved. 

39. The details of the measures taken witli that object 
are already engaging the attention of the various Local 
Governments. But the general principles upoir which tiro 
Government of India desire to see the training institutions 
developed are these. An adequate staff of well-trained 
members of the Indian Educational Service is required, and 
for this purpose it will be necessary to cnli.-t more men of 
ability and experience in the work of higher training’. The 
equipment of a 'rraining College for sc condary teachers is at 
least as iinpoitant as that of an Arts Colit go, and the w'tnk 
calls for the ext rcise of abilities as great as those required in 
any branch of the Educational Service. The period of 
training for students must be at least two years, except in 
the case of graduates, for whom one year’s training may 
suffice. For the graduates the couise of instruction will be 
cliiefly directed towards imparting to them a Knowledge of 
the principles which underlie the art of teaching, and some 
degree of technical skill in the practice of the art. It should 
be a University course, culminating in a University degree 
of diploma. For the others, the course should embrace the 
extension, c< nsolidation, and revision of their general 
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studies; but the main object should be to render them 
capable teacheis, and no attempt should be made to prepare 
thorn fur any higher external examination. The scheme of 
instruction should be determined by the authorities of tlie 
'iVaining C dlege and by the Education Department; and the 
examination at the close of it should be controlled by the 
same authorities. The training in the theory of teaching 
should be closely associated with its practice, and for this 
purpose good practising schools should be attached to each 
college, and should be under the control of the same 
authority. Tiie practising school should be fully equipped 
with well trained teachers, and the students should see 
examples of the best teacliing, and should teach under 
capable supervision. It is desirable that the Training College 
should be furnished witli a good library, and with a nmseum 
in which should be exliibited samples, models, illustrations, 
or records of the school work of the province. Every possible 
care should be taken t(» maintain a connection between 
the 'rraining College and the school, so that the student on 
leaving the college and entering upon his career as a teacher 
may not neglect to practise the methods which he has been 
taught, and may not (as sometimes happens) be pioventcd 
from doing so and forced to fall into line with the more 
mechanical methods of liis untrained colleagues. J’ho trained 
students wlioiu the college has sent out should be occasionally 
brouglit together again, and the inspecting staff should 
co-operate with the Training College authorities in seeing 
that the influence of the college makes itself felt in the schools. 

40. The institution of Normal Schools for primary 
'IraininK schools for teacliei’s, whicli was enjoiiicd by the 
i.rimary teachers. Despattdi of has been very generally 
cariicd out. Recent enquiries into the suffiiciency of their 
number liave shown that an increase is called for in some 
provinces, notably in Bengal; and provision is being made 
for this increase, its possibility depending partly upon the 
salaries paid to primary teachers being sufficient to induce 
men to undergo a course of training. The usual type of 
normal school is a boarding school, where students who have 
received a vernacular education are maintained by stipends 
and receive further general education, combined with in¬ 
struction in the methods of teaching, and practice in teaching, 
under supervision. The course differs in length in the differ¬ 
ent provinces. In future it will as a general rule be for not 
less than two years. 
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41. Steps ere also Imng taken to supply courses oi 
training specially suited for teachers of rural schools. These 
do not attempt the impossibia task of reforming the agricul¬ 
tural practice of the peasantry by the agency of village 
school masters imbued with a smattering of scientific theory. 
They serve the more limited and practical purpose of su{^lyf 
ing the village schools with teachers whose stock-in-trade 
is not mere book learning, and whose interests have been 
aroused in the study of rural tilings, so that they may 
be able to connect their teaching with the objects which are 
familiar to the children in the country schools. Various 
plans are being tried, such as drafting the tubers from the 
normal school to a Government farm and training thmn thm'e 
for six months, or giving a continuous course at the normal 
school itself by means of lectures combined with practice in 
cultivating plots of ground or school gardens. Experience 
will show which methods work best in di^erent proyine^es 
and it is not necessary to pronounce in favour of one plan to 
the exclusion of others. 

42. Great importance is attached by the Government 

of India to the provision of hostels or, 
Hostels. boarding-houses, under proper supervision 

in connection with colleges and secondary schools. These 
institutions protect tlie students who live in them from the 
moral dangers of life in large towns; they provide wmmon 
interests and create a spirit of healthy companionship; and 
they are in accord not only with the usage of English puldic 
aehools and colleges but also with the ancient Indian tradition 
that the pupil diould live in the charge of his teacher. 
Missionary bodies have joined with alacrity in the extension 
oi this movement. The credit for the first hostel established 
in India is claimed by the Madras Christian College, which 
still continues to add others; and a striking exanople of the 
success of the residental system is to be found in the Muham¬ 
madan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. The Local 
Governments have been active both in founding hostels for 
Govemnmnt colleges and schools and in aiding their provi¬ 
sion. In Madras at the present time a large hostel, 4be 
result of private munificence aided by Government, if 
nearing completion; in Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad, and 
Iiabore signs are to be seen of the growth of similar in- 
sritniions. The returns fur the year 1901-03 showed that 
there wore then 1,415 hostels, with 47,303 boarders; while 
the extent to which they derive their fiipd» from sources 
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itlde|}ettd6iit of GoVemmoAt ii made clear by the fact that 
more than two-fifths of the boarders were in unaided hostels, 
and that of the total expenditure upon all hostels, ten lakhs 
w^e derived from subscriptions and endowments, as com¬ 
pared with two lakhs sisty-three thousand rupees from public 
funds. The Government of India believe that the system 
of hostels, if extended with due regard for its essential 
principles, which include direct supervision by resident 
teachers, is destined to exercise a profound influence on 
student life in India and to correct many of the shortcomings 
which now attend our educational methods. 

43 . The reduction in the number of examinations which 


^ is being carried out, and the general 

raising of educational standards which is 
contemplated, demand an increased stringency in icspectioo 
and a substantial strengthening of the inspecting st^. In 
the Despatch of 18-51, it was enjoined that inspectors should 
“ conduct, or assist at, the examination of the scholars. . . 


and generally, by their advice, aid the managers and school¬ 
masters in conducting colleges and schools of every descrip¬ 
tion throughout the country.” 1'he latter function is ao less 
important than the fdrmer, and calls for wider educational 


knowledge, greater initiative, and the exercise of a wise 
discretion in adapting means to ends. It is a task which 
will provide worthy occupation for men who are imbued 
with the best traditiona in rae matter of school management, 
and it is through the influence of sueb men alone that there 
is any real prospect of its accomplishment. Their assistance 
can only be enlisted by increasing the cadre of the Indian 
Educational Service. Some additions in the lower branches 


of the inspectorate are also needed in order to provide for 
a complete system of inspection t» situ instead of collective 
examinations. The Government of India do not require 
that inspectors should be precluded from having recourse to 
examination as a means of inspection; but they desire that 
inspectors should be much more than mere examiners. They 
should not only judge the results of teaching, but should 
guide and advise as to its methods; and it is essential tiaat 
they should be familiar with the schools in their ordinary 
working conditions. 'Ihe work of schools should be defined 
with reference rather to the courses of instruction followed 


than to the examinations that have to be passed, and rigid 
uniformity either in the arrangement of subjects or in .the 
elOssifleation of the scholars should be avoidira, free play 
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being given to the proper adaptation of the working of the 
schools to their local circumstances. 

44 . I'he more active end pro^essive policy that is now 

. . . being adopted in educational matters will 

minis ra ion. throw a constantly increasing burden of 

work and responsibility upon the Directors of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. 'J’he wider the influence that these officers exercise, 
the more essential is it that they should not be prevented by 
the growth of their routine duties from making frequent 
tours of inspection and thus acquiring a direct and intimate 
knowledge of the educational conditions of their provinces 
and the circumstances of the numerous schools under their 
control. Four officers are therefore to be added to the 
Indian Educational Service, in order to provide the Directors 
of Public Instruction in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the 
United Provinces with assistants upon whom part of their 
duties may be devolved. Arrangements will also be made 
for periodical meetings of the Directors in conference, in 
order that they may compare their experience of the result 
of different methods of work, and may discuss matters of 
common interest. 

45 . The Education Department is divided into the 

, superior and the subordinale services. 

Edaoalioiwl services. ' . . • . e . 

i he superior service consists ot two 
branches, called respectively the Indian and the Provincial 
Educational Services, of which the former is recruited 
in England and the latter in India. The oj^portunities and 
responsibi'itzes which work in the Department brings to 
an officer of this service give scope for a wide range of 
intellectual activity. Such an officer takes an active part 
in the profoundly interesting experiment of introducing an 
Eastern jieople to Western knowledge and modern methods 
of research; he comes into contact with the remains of an 
earlier civilization and tho traditions of ancient learning ; 
he can choose between the career of a professor and that of 
an educational admini.strator; and in either capacity be 
has great opportunity of exercising personal influence and 
promoting the best interests of genuine oducati in. In order 
that nn mbers of the Indian Educational Service may keep 
themselves abreast of the advances which are now being 
made in other countries in the science of education, facilities 
are given to them while on furlough to study the theory and 
practice of all branches of education both in England and in 
other parts of the world. The part, already considerable, 
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tha,t is taken by natives of India in the advancement 
of their countrymen in modern methods of intellectual 
training will, it is hoped, assume an even greater import¬ 
ance in the future. If the reforms now contemplated 
in the whole system of instruction are successfully 
carried out, it may be expected that the Educational 
Service will offer steadily increasing attractions to the 
beat educational talent. Where the problems to be solved 
are so complex, and the interests at stake so momen¬ 
tous, India is entitled to ask for the highest intellect and 
culture that either English or Indian seats of learning can 
furnish for her needs. 

46. The Govern or-General in Council has now passed 
Conclusion review the histojy and progress of 

Western education under British rule in 
India, the objects which it seeks to accomplish, and the 
means which it employs. It has been shown how indigenous 
methods of instruction were tried and found wanting; how 
in 1854 the broad outlines of a comprehensive scheme of 
national education were for the first time determined ; how 
the principles then accepted have been consistently followed 
ever since ; how they were affirmed by the Education Com¬ 
mission of 1882, and how they are now being further 
extended and developed, in response to the growing needs 
of the country by the combined efforts of the Government 
of India and the Provincial Governments. The system of 
education thus extended makes provision in varying degrees 
for all forms of intellectual activity that appeal to a civilized 
community. It seeks to satisfy the aspirations of students 
in the domains of learning and research; it supplies the 
Government with a succession of upright and intelligent 
public servant ; it trains workers in every branch of 
commercial enterprise that has made good its footing in 
India; it attempts to develop the resources of the country 
and to stimulate and improve indigenous arts and industries 
it offers to all classes of society a training suited to their 
position in life ; and for these ends it is organized on lines 
which ^ admit of indefinite expansion as the demand for 
education grows and public funds or private liberality afford 
a larger measure of support. It rests with the people them¬ 
selves to make a wise use of the opportunities that are 
offered to them, and to realise that education in the true 
sense means something more than the acquisition of so 
much positive knowledge, something higher than the mere 
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pawiog of axaminationa, that it aims at the progressive and 
orderly development of all the faculties of the mind, that it 
should form character ana teach right conduct^-that it is, 
in fact, a preparation for the business of life. If this 
essential truth is overlooked or imperfectly appreciated, the 
labours of the Government of India to elevate the standard 
of education in this country and to inspire it with higher 
ideals will assuredly fail to produce substantial and enduring 
results. Those labours have been undertaken in the hope 
that they will command the hearty support of the leaders of 
native thought and of the great body of workers in the 
field of Indian Education. On them the Governor-General 
in Council relies to carry on and complete a task which the 
Government can do no more than begin. 



CHAPTER II. 


CONTROLLING AGENCIES- 

L-EULES FOR THE APPOINTMENT OP DEPUTY 
INSPECTORS AND SUB-INSPECTORS OP SCHOOLS. 

1. A candidate for employment as Deputy Inspeoior of Schools 
should (besides possessing good educational qualifications and suflSoient Oeai. Dept** 
administrative abilities) be a sucoesaful teacher of at least three years^ 
standing, and prove to the satisfaction of the Inspector of Schools his ^ ® 
possession of a oompeten") knowledge of the art of teaching and of 
school management and his capacity to inspect schools in the vernacular, 

He must also be of sulfioient social status to command respect among 
all classes of people. 


{^.5.—Those who have proved their ability to naainta n discipliie in a school class, to 
manage efficiently general school work, and to impart instruction in the variou* subjects taught 
in schools, in accordance wiili modern principles of teaching, should be legarded as successful 
teachers,) 


1. A candidate for appointment as Sub-Inspootor of Schools must 
satisfy one of the two following conditions 

{a) He must have passed the B.A. Examination. 

(^) He must have passed the F*A. Examination, and have 
served 8uco(38sfully as a teacher in a subordinate capacity 
in a high school, or as Head-master of a middle English 
school, for uot less than three years. His success as a 
teacher must bo certified by an Inspector of iSohools. 


Bengal Govt., 
Gold. I)ept«i 
NotiOca t i 0 III 
No. 486T.-0.. 
dated 2nd 
Sopr. 189-3. 


Noti.~ Preference will be given in either case to candidates who have passed the English 
Teachei'sbip Examination from training tohools. [GW. Order No. lOCT,, dated May 


In the Ohotft Nagpur or Orissa Divls'on, in addition to the candi¬ 
dates eligible under the preceding part of this rule, a candidate 
who is a nalm of the Division may also be appointed, provided that he 


. aP^i L TV / Inspectors of Schools, who w«r»pmiously appointed Siib-lnspeetor. 

of Sohools ny District Boards, will not be penaionable. [Circular No, SSL S. O., daltd Oil. 
Ifovmhtr 1806, by the Government of Bengal, Municipal Jj^artment,] 

‘aovernment Order ^ 0 . 868, dated 8th February 1901, prae^ribes that candidates for 

amlifioationi, pouea. eifsrienoo as successful 

teacheri ana bo men of auffioieat looia! eUtui, 
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has passed the Entraiioe Examination and has served suooessfully as a 
teacher in a subordinate capacity in a high school, or as Head-master 
of a middle English school for not less than six years. His suoces's as 
a teacher must be certified by an Inspector of Schools. 

2. He must produce a certificate signed by two well-known 
respectable persons that they are well acquainted with him and believe 
him to be of good moral character. The certificate must be counler- 
signed by the Magistrate of the district in which the candidate resides, 
or in Calcutta by the Commissioner of Police or a Presidency 
Magistrate. 

3. He must produce a certificate showing that, on the latest date 
fixed for the receipt of applications, his age will not exceed 30 years. 
This certificate must be supported by a horoscope, or, failing this, by 
other sufficient evidence. 

4. lie must produce a certificate, signed by the Civil Surgeon of 
a district, that he is of good health and sound physique. 

5. Selected candidates, befo*e being confirmed, must undergo a 
period of probation, which shall in no case be loss than three months, 
and may he extended to six al; the discretion of the Inspector, and 
must procure from the Divisional Inspector ’a certificate of fitness 
to examine vernacular Fchools of all classes, and of possessing a 
practical knowledge of the art of teaoliing. 


Supplementary Rules, 

I), p. I. Government Order No. 152, dated 18th January 1894, allows the 
datoif^^6th Public Instruction discretionary power to relax Rule 1 (5) 

Novc. 1896. iu special oases of eduoatiou clerks of long standing whose fitness for 
Sub-Inspectorships has been proved. 

The rule may also be relaxed in favour of those clerks in tlie offices 
of Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors of Schools, not being below the 
status of second clerk in the former and of Read-clerk in the latter, 
who, having passed the F.A. Examination, have been employed in those 
capacities for not less than three years on duties involving continuous 
practice and readiness in English correspondence. 

^.-TRAINING OP THE SUBORDINATE INSPECTING 
STAFF. 

In order to give effect to the suggestions made in Bengal 
No. ^5 Government Resolution No. 1 of 1901, regarding the training of the 
dated ’ 19th subordinate inspecting staff, it is requested that Inspectors of Schools 
Feby 1903. Chairmen of District Boards should now begin to send to the 
training schools the 1 deputy and Sub-Inspectors of Schools under 
them in convenient batches 

2. The exact time at which these officers are to be sent, and the 
number of officers that will make up each batch, may, be settled by 
the Inspectors of Schools, in consultation with the Head*masters of 
the training Bohools concerned, Generally, the period of the year 
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should be chosen when there not much pressure of work, but, of 
course, this consideration should not be allowed to cause any inordinate 
delay. 

3. A period of one month or six weeks will probably be suffioieut 
for the training of each batch of officers. A longer period may, 
however, be allowed, if necessar}^ in tl>e case of backward officers afc 
the discretion of the Inspectors of Schools and the Head Masters of 
Training Schools. 

The following are the training schools where the Inspecting 
officers of the several divisions have to be trained :— 


Impeding officers of — 

To be trained at — 


(1) The Presidency Division 

Calcutta Training School 

(2) The Orissa Division 

... Cuttack „ 

tt 

(3) The Burdwan Division 

(4) The Bhagalpur Division— 

... Hooghly „ 


Hindi-knowing officers 

... Patna „ 


Bengali-knowing officers 

... Calcutta ,, 

19 

(5) The Patna Division 

... Patna ,, 

99 

(6) The Chota Nagpur Division 

... Banohi „ 

99 


6. The details of the arrangements to be made for the work of 
the absentees are left to the discretion of the respective Inspectors of 
Schools. As general suggestions, it may be intimated that such 
arrangements should involve no extra expenditure on the part of the 
department. The work of the absentees may be distributed among 
the other members of the inspecting agency who are to do these duties 
in addition to their own. During the absence of a Deputy Inspector, 
his work may be entrusted to the Additional Deputy Inspector, where 
there is one, or to the Senior Sub-Inspeotor under the Deputy Inspector 
on deputation. In like manner, the work of a Sub-Inspector deputed 
to the Training School, may be entrusted to the Sub-Inspeotor of the 
neighbouring area, or, if that is not convenient, to the senior Guru 
Imtrticior or Inspecting Pandit of the place. 

6, The inspecting officers attending the training schools will be 
entitled to draw full pay while under training. They will also be 
fidlowed their travelling allowance, at the usual rate, for the journey 
to and from the training school, the charge being met from Provincial 
Revenues from the budget allotment for the travelling allowance of the 
inspecting staff, or from the District Fund, according as the officers 
may be serving under the department or the District Board. 

7. As regards the instruction to be imparted in the Training 
Schools to the Inspecting officers thus deputed, it is to be desired that 
it should be both theoretical and practical, and should include the 
inspection of local schools under the supervision of the Inspector of 
Schools of the Division. The Head Master of the Training School 
also should practically work with the officers under training, and teach 
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the students of the practising school in their presence. He should 
also read and discuss with them some approved text-book on teaching 
Discussions may also be helu with regard to the various means of 
teaching with indigenous resouroei, and also as regards the directions 
given in the teachers’ manuals 

8. When each D-puty Inspector or Sub-Inspector of Schools has 
completed bis course of instruction at the Training School, he will 
be required in all his future tours to call together at different centres, 
whether at thanas or other convenient places in his subdivision, 
the Inspecting Pandits and the masters of such middle and primary 
schools of his inspectional area as have sent up pupils for scholarships, 
in order to iustruot them in the methods of teaching the new courses, 
and at the same time to explain carefully the character and design of 
the teachers’ manuals. 

9. The Deputy or Snb-Inspeotor will also, whenever he may visit 
any of the schools in which the new course has been or is to be adopted, 
be expected to explain and demonstrate practically to the masters 
or gurm the nature of the new subjects to be taught, and the proper 
method of teaching them The recurrence at intervals of six or eight 
weeks of the Sub-Inspector’s rounds will enable these ofiBoers to repeat 
and amplify their instructions, to ascertain and correct any mistakes or 
misapprehensions which may have occurred, and to inform themselves 
generally of the progress which each teacher may have made in 
dealing with the new system and his capacity for farther improve¬ 
ment. Each Sub-Inspector will have, on the average, 65 schools on 
the new system under his supervision. 

10. It will also be desirable that the Deputy Inspector of each 
district sliiould, from time to time, summon all Sub-Inspectors and 
Inspecting Pandils nnder his charge to some convenient centre, where 
there is a good school, which would be utilized as what might be 
termed a practising school for the demoufitration of methods of 
instruction in a practical manner. Conferences thus convened might 
last for two or three iveeks. 


3.-C0NFEHENCES OF INSPECTING OFFICERS. 

Some Inspectors of Schools seem during the past year to have held 
3T., ‘Conferences with their Deputy Inspectors of Schools to discuss such 
subjects as the new vernacular system of education, the new method 
of payment of gnru^ of primary schools, and other important subjects. 
Similar conferences of Sub-Inspectors of Schools and of teachers of 
various grades were also held by Deputy Inspectors of Schools, Sa far 
os can be judged, these conferences were attended with very successful 
results in the last year. Inspecting officers of various classes are 
requested to encourage the holding of such conferences to the utmost 
degree possible. At such oonferenoes teachers of all classes of edu¬ 
cational institutions, from colleges downwards, should be invited to 
attend and to take part. 
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4-INTER-RELATION OP GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. 

(o) RELATION OF SUB-INSFECTOBS OF SCHOOLS TO CHAIRMEN OF 
DISTRICT BOAfiDS AND TO DISTRICT OFFICERS- 

Circular Nos. 73-7 dated the Uh April 1907^ hp the Director of Public 

Instruction^ Bengal. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that the relations of Sub- 
lufipeotors of Schools to the Chairman of a District Board, or the 
District Officer in a district iu which theie is no District Board, were 
discussed in the course of last year, and formed a subject of con¬ 
sideration at the Commissioners’ Conference held at Darjeeling in 
October last. I now communicate to you the decisions arrived at. 

2. The general poation is that Sub Inspectors of Schools are 
under the direct control of the Education Department, but that they 
have to work in co-operation with the District Boards, and in 
districts in which there are no District Boards with the District 
Officers. The question is how to apply this principle to particular 
instances. It is the object of this Circular to give definite instructions 
in regard to the chief subjects in respect of which co-operation is 
.essential. 

3. Transfers of Sub-Inspectors .— 

(1) The Chairman of a District Board, or the District Officer, as 
the case may be, may transfer a Sub-Inspector within his district, 
with the concurrence of the Inspector of Schools of the Division. 
In special cases, in which urgent action is required, the Chairman, or 
the District Officer, as the case may be, may transfer a Sub-Inspector 
without reference to the Inspector of Schools, but in that case he 
should send information without delay to the Inspector, 

(2) The Director of Public Instruction will transfer Sub-Inspectors 
from one district to another district. Before submitting proposals 
for such transfers to the Director, the Inspector of Schools should 
consult the Chairmen of the District Boards, or the District Officers 
concerned, as the case may be. 

4. Submission of Diaries of Sub-Inspectors.^—I)wx\.o& will be sub¬ 
mitted through the Deputy Inspector and Inspector to the Chairman 
of the District Board, or the District Officer, as the case may be. It 
will rest with the Inspector, if he considers it necessary to do so, to 
order that duplicate copies of the diaries of Sub-Inspectors and of. the 
Deputy Inspector’s remarks thereou should be submitted for retention 
in the office. 

5. Control over Sub-Inspectors .—The power of ^pointing, dis¬ 
missing, promoting, degrading and suspending Sub-Inspectors rests 
with the Director. The Chairman of a District Board, or the District 
Officer, as the case may be, may, however, suspend a Sub-Inspector in 
anticipation of the approval of the Director. In that case he should, 
as soon as practicable, submit a report on the case to the Director, 
through the Inspector of the Division. 
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6, Character Bolk of Sub-Inspectors.^ Character rolls of Sub- 
Inepeotors should bo submitted by the Deputy Inspector to the 
Inspector of Schools through the Chairman of the Distriot Board, or 
the Distriot OflBoer, as the case may be. The Inspector of Schools 
will then forward them to the Director of Public Instruction. 

7. General ,—Sub Inspectors of Schools must loyally carry out 
the orders of the Chairman of a Distriot Board, or of the Distriot 
OflBoer, as the case may be. In the case of any diflBoulty or doubt 
arising on this subject, the matter may be referred to the Director 
of Public Instruction by the Inspector of Schools, or by the Chairman 
of the District Board, or the Distriot OfiBoer concerned, as the case 
may be. 

(h) RELATION BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL OFFICERS AND OFFICERS 
IN THE EXECUTIVE, JUDICIAL AND OTHER GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES. 

( 1 ) 

Circular Nos. 16-17, dated the 18th March 1905, by the Oov'. of Bengal, 
General Dept,, to Commissioners, District, Officers and District Judges. 

In paragraph 23 of this Governments Hesolution on the Report, 
on Public Instruction in Ceugal for the year J 903-04, it was observed 
that the relation of District Officers to education in high schools and 
colleges was not as satisfactory as it might be; and it was stated that 
the Lieutenant-Governor would endeavour to remedy this defect, at the 
same time considering how far the infliiienoe of Commissioners of Divi¬ 
sions might bo utilized for the encouragement of education. 

2. Divisional Commissioners and District Officers cannot be ex¬ 
pected, nor would it be expedient to effect them, to take an active part 
in directing the course of higher education, which is a matter within 
the special province of the Education Department. But it is neverthe¬ 
less very desirable that administrative oflBcers generally should interest 
themselves in the progress of the numerous schemes of educational 
reform now in course of development; and it seems to Sir Andrew 
Fraser that' much benefit would be gained, though indirectly, if they 
were to visit colleges and high schools more frequently, to enter more 
freely into consultation with Head-masters aud Inspectors regarding 
the advancement of education, to offer suggestions for improvements 
in the accommodation provided for students and teachers and in the 
moral aud sanitary aspects of their surroundings, to encourage sports, 
<0 bo present at distributions of prizes, and in similar ways to evince a 
deeper personal Interest in the matter of education. The Lieutenant- 
Governor hopes that an effort will be made to maintain such friendly 
relations, and to secure such indirect co operation as have just been 

indicated; and, while the matter is one which more nearly oonoema 
Executive officers, His Honour would cordially welcome the estab¬ 
lishment of similar kindly relations with Distriot Judges 
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( 2 ) 

Circular 7-S, dated the 8th Februury 1906^ by the Oovt. of Bengal^ 

General Dept.y to Commmioners^ district Officers and district Judges, 

In continuation of this Department Circular No. 15, dated the 18th 
March 1905, [ am directed to forward, for your information, the 26 Marob 19O0. 
accompanying copy of a circular, No. 16, dated the 12th January 1906, 
which has been addressed by the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
to tbe principal officers of the Education Department. 

2. I am to say that the views expressed bv Sir Alexander Pedler 
in this circular have the cordial approval of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The influence of Magistrates and other Executive officers in fostering 
and developing primary education in their districts can scarcely be 
over-estimaUd. It has seemed to Sir Andrew Fraser a most deplorable 
thing that this influence should have of late years been so little exer¬ 
cised. His Honour is well aware that many officers share his regret, 
and strongly deprecate the existing state of things, He is therefore 
confident that Sir Alexander Pedler’s circular will commend itself to 
executive officers throughout the Province. There is scarcely anything 
more important for the well-being of the people than a sound and 
efficient system of primary education; and that District Officer fails in 
the discharge of one of his most important functions who does not do 
all he can to promote and develop such a system. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that Sir Alexander Pedler^s 
circular will result in Educational officers seeking the co-operation of 
Commissioners and District Officers in education generally; and His 
Honour desires on his own part to invite that co-operation with the 
officers of the Education Department. In all departments of education, 
executive officers may render valuable assistance; and it is their duty, 
as far as possible, to do so. It is, however, specially important that 
they should give earnest and constant attention to primary education. 

The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that in future there will be not only 
an absence of friction, but also real co-operation between executive and 
educational officers. 

4. Sir Alexander Pedler has indicated in his circular that Judicial 
officers also may give valuable assistance in regard to education. 
Experience has shown the Lieutenant-Governor that this is specially 
the case in regard to Colleges and High Schools, His Honour is glad 
to acknowledge the valuable assistance which he has found to be rendered 
by a few Judicial officers to High Schools and Colleges in this Province; 
and he desires to express his warm approval of such a display of 
interest in the well-being of the community. 

6, With these remarks, I am to commend this circular to your 
earnest attention. 

( 3 ) 

Circular No. 15, dated the IM January 1906, by the Director of 
Public Instruction, 

A FBW oases have been brought to my notice from time to time 
in which it would appear that the relations which should exist between 
the officers of various grades and officers in the Executive, 
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Judicial and other Government services have been somewhat misunder¬ 
stood, and where by suoh misunderstanding the true progress of 
education in Bengal has been retarded. 

2. It is perhaps a truism to say that unless all branches of the 
Government service work zealously and harmoniously together towards 
a common end, the result will be found to be unsatisfactory. It is also 
to be remembered that in tho mufassil districts the officers who possess 
the greatest amount of influence with the people are those who are 
entrusted with Executive and Judicial functions, suoh as Commis¬ 
sioners, Collectors and Judges. Hence educational reform and progress 
can be very much facilitated by enlisting the active sympathies and 
support of suoh officers, while without such help reform may be opposed 
or retarded by the ignorance or apathy of the masses. 

3. It is admitted that the problem of how far suoh help can be 
given is a difficult one; and it must largely depend on individual 
officers, both of tho Executive and Judicial services and of the Educa¬ 
tion Department, whether the full results of suoh combined influence 
can be brought into force. Every effort should be made by Educational 
officers to work in harmony with Executive and Judicial officers. 
When friction arises it causes inefficiency; and it is generally due to 
a cause which marks an officer as, to some extent, inefficient. It is 
the chief object of an officer to get work well done. It must be 
specially borne in mind that ‘‘ the concern of the Magistrate with 
education as the officer in charge of the district has been emphasised 
by Government over and over again. He is bound to do all that he 
can for the cause of education, and he is specially bound, under the 
orders of Government, to see to the efficiency of Primary Education. 
It is the duty of the Educational officers to assist him in the discharge 
of this responsibility, and to take from him all the help that he can give 
in the cause of education. 

4. Definitions as to the part which the various classes of officers 
should take in educational matters have been issued from time to time 
and the general principles underlying such action have been clearly 
laid down. The Eesolution defining the responsibilities of Executive 
(and Judicial) and Educational officers in respect to educational matters 
which was itsued in 1878 may still be accepted as tho correct attitude 
which should be taken up by officers in such matters, though of course, 
owing to changes and developments such as the introduction of the 
Local Self-Government Act in 1885, the detailed application of the 

g eneral principles has been slightly modified. As, however, this 
Resolution of 1878 appears to have been partly lost si^ht of, some 
extracts of the most important parts of it are printed for information 
and guidance as an appendix to this letter. 

5. The Eesolution of 1878 clearly lays down that the respon- 
sibility of fostering and superintending Primarjr Education is to rest 
with the local Executive officers, that is, with the Magistrate and 
Collector. Since the passing of the Local Self-Government Act, the 
responsibility for Primary Education has been committed directly to 
the District Board and its Chairman. But this has not really altered 
the position of the District Magistrate, both because he is responsible 
to see that the District Board does its work properly, and also beoaui© 
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aa a matter of fact the Magistrate is invariably the Chairman of the 
District Board and the Exeoative authority. There is no doubt as to 
the soundness of this principle, and it is clear that those in charge of 
the local management of all public and semi-public affairs are best 
qualified to understand and arrange for the educational needs and 
circumstances of a locality. 

6. Experience has, however, shown that as the primary forms of 
education become more and more developed and more technical, such 
as has been the case by the introduction of the new Vernacular Scheme 
of Education in 1901, there is more and more need of expert super¬ 
vision of the purely educational aspect of school work. Hence the 
details of courses to be studied in schools, even down to the primary 
stage, and the critical inspection of the work of such schools, must be 
handed over to, and remain under the control of, more or less expert 
educationists. At the same time, the more general aspects of Primary 
Education as to its amount, distribution and to its general arrangement 
are undoubtedly best controlled by local Executive authorities. The 
Executive oflioers can also by their inspections greatly assist the 
Educational officers, and by their visists to the schools they can give 
material encouragement to education. 

7. In this connection tho following extract from the Government 
of India Eesolution on Indian Educational Policy may be quoted :— 

** In so far as District or Municipal Boards are required to devote their 
funds to education, Primary Education should have a predominant claim upon 
thfir expenditure. The administiation of primary scjhoola by local bodies is 
already everywhere subject to the general superviyion of the Education Depart¬ 
ment as regards tuitional matters, but the degree of control differs in different 
Provinces, and where it is most complete Primary Education is most advanced. 
It is impossible to extend that control to financial matters, as there are other 
objects besides education which have legitimate claims upon local funds. But 
it is essential, in order to ensure that the claims of Primary Education receive 
due attention, that the Educational authorities should be heard when resources 
are being allotted, and that they should have the opportunity of carrying their 
representations to higher authority in the event of their being disregarded. In 
future, therefore, so much of the budget estimates of District or Municipal 
Boards as relates to educational charges will be submittod through the Inspector 
to the Director of Public Instruction before sanction. 

8. The policj which is here clearly laid down is, that while the 
Magistrates and Collectors and other Executive olBoers and Commissioners 
in their Divisions are charged with the responsibility of fostering 
and developing the Primary Education in their districts, and with 
seeing that a sufiSoient proportion of funds is devoted to this purpose, 
the Educational olBoers on the other hand are charged with the duty 
of rendering as much help in this matter as can be given, and with the 
duty of consulting such officers in all efforts made to improve Primary 
Education, while they are responable for the educational standards, 
the teaching and the exj^ert inspection of such schools. Both of these 
sets of offioexs can, of course, materially assist one another by hearty 
co-operation. 

9. In the ease of Secondary Education the principle indicated in 
paragraph 6 of the Eesolution of still holds good, and whUe the 
direct control and management of secondary schools must necessarily 
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retain in the hands of the Departmental officers, the District Officers 
are fully authorized to inspeo*^ schools of all classes as ex-officio visitors, 
and to make suggestions to the Director, to the Inspector of Schools, 
or to any other Educational officer, as the nature of the case may 
require, and the officer to whom the suggestion is made will give due 
weight to such suggestions and take steps accordingly. A copy of the 
remarks made by such Executive (or Judicial) officers, when visiting 
a school, should always be sent to the Inspector of Schools, and, when 
necessary, to the Director of Public Instruction, bo that necessary action 
may be taken on them. 

10. Under orders of Government contained in Eesolutiou No. 362, 
dated 31st January 1903, the District Officer is the final authority in 
respect of Visiting Committees of Government secondary schools, 
and of the Managing Committees of schools aided from Provincial 
Eevenues; while Chairmen of District Boards and Municipalities are 
empowered to approve appointments on Managing Committees of 
schools aided by such Boards. 

11. The desirability of District Officers taking more interest in 
educational matters than is now usually the case was insisted upon 
in Government Circular No. 16, dated 18th March 1905, to all Com¬ 
missioners of Divisions and District Officers, and these officers were 
requested to visit colleges and high schools more freoquently, to enter 
more fully into consultation with Head-masters and Inspectors 
regarding the advan^'emeat of education, to offer suggestions for 
improvements in the accommodation provided for students and teachers, 
and in the moral and sanitary aspects of their surroundings, to 
encourage sports, to he present at the distribution of prizes, and in 
other matters. 

12. It is to be desired that Educational officers on their part will 
give every facility to the District Officers in carrying out the wishes of 
Government. Inspectors of Schools should consult Commissioners in 
such cases as the proposed extension of the building of any schools or 
colleges where considerable expenditure of Government or other public 
funds Is likely to be involved, and also in any cases where additional 
courses of study of such a character as will involve large additional 
staff or a material development of the scope of the school or college are 
proposed to be introduced into a district. In the case too of the 
establishment of new hostels and the improvement of tlie existing 
institutions of this kind, the opinions of the Commissioners and the 
District Officers should be taken by the Inspector of Schools. 

13. In cose of disputes between the authorities of a school, or 
second grade college and the local public, the Inspector of Schools ought 
to obtain the opinion of the Commissioner or the District Magistrate, 
as the case may be, on such disputes or questions before giving his 
decision in the matter. 

14. As regards collegiate education in the first-grade colleges, 
the control and the inspection of such colleges has been completely 
handed over to the University, and henoe Executive officers will have 
little to do in connection with these institutions, except to use their 
best efforts to popularize and facilitate the extension of collegiate 
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education. Principals of Collets should, however, always cultivate 
proper relutions with the local Executive (and Judicial) officers, such 
as Commissioners, District Judges and Di<itrict Magistrates, and ask 
their help and co-operation in all oases where such help might be 
usefully given. 

APPENDIX. 

Extracts from Resolutimi hy the GovL of Bengali dated 29th June 1878, 
[Re-issued by Government Circular No, 50 , dated 29th July 1894,’] 

^ * In regard to certain branches of Educational 

administration, the Resolution of July. 1877 laid down a procedure 
which required the mutual co-operation of Educational and local Civil 
officers, and consequently involved numerous references from one to the 
other in carrying on the business of education. Such co-oparation is 
attended with no slight advantages; and it is hoped that the changes 
now to be made will still secure the interest of Civil officers in educational 
work, and will encourage them to continue to give that support and 
assistance which have been found so useful an aid to educational 

f )r()gres8. At the same time, the Lieutenant-Governor is unable to over- 
ook the fact that the system of mutual references in administering the 
business of an important department involves delay, and lessens respon¬ 
sibility to an extent which may easily become injurious, lie has 
therefore resolved to adopt the principle of a definite separation of 
duties between the officers of the Education Department on the one 
hand and the Magistrates and the District Education Committees on 
the other, subject only to the condition tliat the officers of either classes 
shall continue to enjoy reasonable opporiunities of obtaining inform¬ 
ation and of giving assistance in regard to work not placed under their 
direct control. » * ♦ • 

“As regards the proposed division of administrative duties between 
Civil officers on the one hand and the officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment on the other, the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that in each 
district the Magistrate, associating with himself the Distiiot Committee 
as a consultative body, should retain general control over all that 
concerns Primary Education, including the administration of the 
primary grant, the examination for, and award of, primary scholarships, 
and the management of the third-grade normal schools for the training 
oigurm wherever such a school exists. The District Committee, besides 
assisting the Magistrate in matters of Primary Education, will farther 
undertake the general supervision of the zilla school so far as regards 
the maintenance of the building, the financial affairs of the school, and 
the settlement of questions of discipline that may be referred to them 
by the Head-master of the school: in all matters in fact, except the 
determination of the course of instruction and the appointment or 
promotion of teachers, though their representations on these last excepted 
points will also receive the fullest attention. Second-grade colleges, 
when not in charge of officers of the present graded service, will also be 
subject to the general control of the District Committee in the same way 
as zilla schools. ♦ 
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** As regard Seoodary Education, it is believed that the service of 
District Officers can best be utilised in promoting education of the class 
by relieving them from the direct control of schools, and at the same 
time by authorizing them to inspect schools, and by requiring that due 
regard be paid to their representations. The Magistrate shomd in fact 
be regarded as an ex officio visitor of schools of every class throughout 
his district, with power to make recommendations and suggestions to 
the Assistant Inspector, the Circle Inspector or the Director, as helmay 
think fit, or as the nature of the case may seem to require. The Circle 
Inspector will have the direct control and management of Secondary 
Education in his hands, including the local administration of the 
grant-in-aid assignment and the supervision of aided schools. Ho will 
have the management of all middle and lower class Government schools 
and circle fund schools, including the appointment and promotion of all 
teachers in those schools; the seleotiou of text-books in all schools 
other than primary; the examination for, and award of, middle and 
lower scholarships, the supervision of zilla schools, of normal schools 
of the first and second grades, and of all Government colleges and 
madrasahs under ungraded officers; and the appointment and promotion 
of all teachers in zilla schools and third-grade normal schools with 
salaries below Ea. 100 a month. * * * 

The DirGot.>r will be held responsible to Government for the state 
of education of every kind, Superior education in colleges and 
madrasahs is placed under his immediate control. * ♦ ♦ ♦ Lastly, 

in order to enforce the responsibility of the Director with regard to 
Primary Education, ho must be recognized as holding the same relation 
to that as to other branches of instruction. In the case of Primary Edu- 
tion, however, he has to look not to departmental subordinates, but to 
the Magistrate for information. It must be understood that the 
Magistrate is at full liberty to consult any Educational officer on 
matters relating to Primary Education and the course of study in 
primary schools; and, again, that an Inspector or Joint-Inspector is 
entitled to bring to the notice of the Magistrate directly any points of 
importance relating to Primary Education, and to offer any suggestions 
thereon, though in neither case is the Magistrate hound to act upon the 
advice. In this way opportunities will be given to all these officers for 
the full interchange of opinions ; and if disputed questions of importanoo 
arise, they should be brought to the notice of the Director, whose 
decisions will generally be final. But if in any case the Commissioner, 
to whom the Magistrate is entitled to refer in this as in other matters 
of district administration, thinks fit to uphold the view of the District 
officer, the Director will refer the question to Government for orders. 

By the division of duties above prescribed, it is intended to relieve 
Magistrates on the one hand and the officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment on the other of direct responsibility in regard to certain classes 
of schools, and not lessen their common interest in the general progress 
of education. Education is a branch of good government in wioh 
Executive officers, no less than those directly attached to the Education 
Department, are bound to concern themselves, and in which their 
co-operation is essential to complete success. The time which a District 
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officer may devote to the active promotion of higher education must 
greatly depend not only upon nis personal inclinations, but upon the 
other duties which he is called upon to perform; but it is to the 
advantage of the public service that, if he has the requisite leisure 
and inclination, he should enjoy every facility for assisting in educa¬ 
tional work other than that which is placed under his direct controL 
He is therefore empowered, and indeed invited, to suggest to any 
Educational officer, whether Inspector or Director, whatever criticism 
or advice he may consider called for from his personal knowledge of 
his district; and such suggestions must always be duly considered by 
the officers to whom they are made. District Committees, again, are 
entitled to address the Director or the Inspector in reference to the 
qualifications of the teachers employed, and the course of study followed, 
in the ssilla or other Government school at district h«ad-quarter8. 
should they consider any change desirable. It has already been 
explained that the Inspectors, while refraining from interference with 
the action of the Magistrates in matters of Primary Education, are 
always to be ready to assist them whenever their assistance may be 
asked for. 

“ The relations of Inspectors to Commissioners call for no further 
definition. The Commissioner must be kept as fully informed of the 
progress of Education in his Division, and enjoy as good opportunities 
of taking an active part in it as he may wish. The connection of the 
Inspector with the Commissioner has always been more or less close, 
according as the latter has been disposed to take an active personal 
interest in the work of public instruction, or to leave its management 
entirely in the hands of the officers of the Department. It will be 
understood, in brief, that the Inspector must supply the Commissioner 
with whatever information or assistance he may require in connection 
with the work of Education in his Division. 

(4) 

Inter-relation. 

Civcuhr No, 2, dated the 6th Jamuivy 1905^ by the Director of Public 

Imtruction, 

I HAVE the honour to enclose a copy of this office Circulars,*^ 
Nos. 137-138, dated 31st December 1896, on the subject of the duty of 
Educational officers towards high officials of Government, such as 
District and Sessions Judges and Commisioners of Divisions. 

2. From information which has reached me, it appears that this 
Circular has in some oases been forgotten and in others is not being 
strictly followed. I have therefore to call the attention of the Inspect¬ 
ing officers of the Department and the Head-masters of Government 

* Complaints are ver..y frequently reoeivod that Inspecting olhcers of the Department, and 
Head Masters of Zilla schools rarely go to visit District and Sessions Judges. These oflficei's 
hold high official positions, and though they may not have any very direct connection with 
education, it is nevertheless proper that Education'll officers should show respect to them. 
It is a matter of regret that even Commissioners of Divisions have complained, that of all 
officers in Government eervioe, those who show them least respect belong to the Plducation 
Department, This is not right. 
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fioliools to the above Oiroular, and to the desirability of doili^ every 
thing in their power to e^itablish proper relations with Oommwsioners, 
Judges, District Magistrates and other Government officers. 

(5) 

Interviews between Inspecting Officers and Executive 

OmCBRS AND OTHERS. 

D. P. 1. The quarterly Return of Inspection of Secondary Schools submitted 
dated 14th Assistant Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors of Schools should be 
April 1904. accompanied by an abstract of the work done during each quarter, in 
which they should note any interviews they may have had in the course 
of their tours with Divisional Commissioners, District Magistrates 
Subdivisional Officers, School Managers and other EducationaL 
authorities. 

The Sub-Inspectors of Schools should likewise note, in their diaries 
for the month ending each quarter of the year, any interviews they may 
have had with high officials and managers of schools, 

( 6 ) 

Inspfction. 

oi?' No* 61 * Particular oare should be taken to note what action has been 
d^ted ° 24 th taken to carry out the suggestions made ^ by previous Inspeoting 
March 1906. officers and by Commissioners, District Judges and District Offii ers. 

If notes of inspection are written on the left-hand page only, notes 
showing action taken on t-uggestions made may suitably be recorded on 
the vacant right-haud page. 

2. A similar procedure may be observed by Principals of Colleges 
in respect of suggestions made in ColleTfe inspection books. 
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5-~lNSPECTI0NS AND VISITS. 

(u) INSPECTION RULES. 

[Sanc^ioneci by GovU of Bengal^ Qeiieral Dept,^ No, 96T,0»^ 
dated the 10th May 190L] 

The followiM is a suggested scheme of the headings under which 
an Inspecting officer may register his notes in his own note-book, or on 
the margin of this form while visiting a high or middle school. The 
headings also indicate some, though not the whole, of the points to 
which he should pay attention. The scheme is, in the first instance, 
intended for a high scbool impection, but with suitable omissions or 
modifications the fame headings will serve for all classes of schools and 
colleges. From the notes thus recorded in the Inspecting officer's^note- 
lK)ok, a short general report can be written in the Vistors’ Book ef the 
scbool. On the Inspecting officer’s first visit to a school, his report in 
the Visitors’ Book on all points should be full and exhaustive. On 
later visits his instructions as to eny necessary changes to be made in 
the school should be full and detailed, but other points may be dealt 
with more briefly :— 

1. Reading the remarks recorded in the Visitors’ Book by previous 

Inspecting officers. (The Inspecting officer should note if 
the suggestions made by previous Inspecting officers have 
been given effect to.) 

2. Record of the following facts should be kept:— 

{a) Date of inspection. 

(i) Name of school, 

(c) When ebtablished. 

(d) Class of school— High, Middle ^English or Vernacular) or 

Primary (Upper or Lower). 

{e) Constitution of Committee of Management, if any, and 
the mode of election of members to it. Are all clashes 
of the local community properly represented on the 
Committee ? 

(/) Name of Secretary. 

(g) If a high English school, whether recognised by the Calcutta 
University to send up pupils to the Entrance examination, 
and if so, when P Whether the school has over been 
served by the University with a notice for “bad results” 
under the rules ? 

3. (a) Average monthly roll-number and daily attendance of pupils 

during the last six months expressed as a percentage of 
the rdl-number. 

(i) Number of pupils in attendance on the day of inspection. 

(c) Glassification ot pupils on the roll at the time of inspection 
according to— 

(1) Religion— 

ii 
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Muhammadans. 

Europeans and Eurasians. 

Native OhriDti^s. 

Misoellaneous races or religions. 

(2; Social position of pupils, relative proportion of 
pupils belonging to— 

(a) Upper classes of society. 

(M Middle ditto. 

\c) Lower classes of society or the masses. 

Are the children of all the classes of society for which 
the school is intended attending the school, and do 
such pupils get, their proper share of attention P 

(tf) 'Whether tne numerical strength of the school is increasing 
or decreasing, and the causes for such changes. 

4. (a) Eiamination of attendance registers t— 

(1) Of boys. Ascertain when called, and if done with 
regularity and punctuality. 

(2) Of masters. Ascertain when entered, and if entered 
both at the exact time of arrival and departure. 

(i) Whether the abstract register of attendance is kept up to 
date. 

(o) Whether there is an admission book. 

(d) Whether transfer certificates of boys joining or leaving the 
school are insisted upon. Are copies of letters of 
application kept ? 

(s) How are the transfer rules observed ? Are copies of transfer 
certificates issued, kept in separate files, and are those 
received duly cancelled with a number and date corre¬ 
sponding to those in the admission book of the school? 
What particulars are given in these certificates ? 

(/) Ascertain if there are any records as to the ages of pupils, 
and if care is taken to ascertain the correct ages of the 
pupils and if the ages aie recorded in strict aocordanoo 
with the orders on the point. 

iff) Ascertain if there be any method as to keeping of oorre- 
spondenco and files, etc. 

(A) Ascertain if the departmental circulars are observed. 

6. Ascertain— 

(а) The fee-rate of each class. 

(б) The number of fiee, half-free or quarter-free boys and the 

number of scholarship-holders, and if these numbers fall 
within the limits allowed by the rules of Government. 

Only general information on this point way be noted ; details as to paronVe income etc,, 
need not be enquired into, 

•f* A register should be almost tree from alterations and absolutely free from eraenrea. 
If any alterations are made, they should bo initialled by the person making them. Suoh 
alterations as writing a ‘ p ” for present over an ** a ” for absent or a “ p ‘ over a '* dot 
placed in the register to indicate the boy had not originally answered to his name when it was 
called are highly improper. Rtgiitert jnuii be culled and Jilled up completely diredlu the jirst 
tchool hottr commencet. Rei^istere should be called more than onoe during the aay, and 
specially towards the olotio tba school day. 
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{c) *W hether the scholars are, by appearance, of the same age 
as that entered in the record ? 

6. («) In what system are the accounts kept and by whom? 

(b) Have the receipts and disbursements of the last six months 

been entered under separate heads? What v/as the 
balance in baud six months ago, and what is it on the 
date of inspection? Who keeps the balance? Is it kept 
in the Post Office Savings Bank or where ? Is the school 
working at a profit or loss ? Is there any capital belong¬ 
ing to the school ? 

(c) Examine the dates on which payments on various accounts 

have been made. Are the payments made promptly ? 

(d) Examine the teachers’ acquittance roll, and the date on 

which the payments to the teachers have been made. 
If there be any balance, month by month, belonging to 
the teachers or in favour of the school, ascertain whether 
it is kept in the Post Office Savings Bank or in some 
other safe place of deposit. Are receipts above Rs. 20 
properly stamped ? 

{e) See if separate balances and accounts for Library and Prize 
funds are kept. Where are such balances ? 

{fj What are ths various sources of income of the school P 
Examine the subscription lists, if any, and dates of 
roofdpt of subscriptions. 

{g) Examine the receipts and disbursements as to stipends of 
scholars, 

(A) Are the accounts properly checked by the Head-master, and 
are copies of such accounts carefully kept ? If the 
school receives a grant-in-aid, see if copies of the B and 
0 forms are kept, 

7. Note the names and qualifications of the teaching staff, and 
ascertain the previous history of the service of each. Take a concise 
statement of the work the teachers are doing, and of the classes they 
teach. Asoertaiu whether they have always been teachers, and whether 
teaching was adopted from choice or necessity. Do the teachers keep 
themselves abreast of the subject they teach and carefully prepare 
lessons at home daily for their classes ? Have the teachers taken any 
pains to improve their powers of teaching ? Have they ever read any 
Dooks on the art of teaching, on school management, or the proper 
management of school classes, discipline, etc. P Does the Head-master 
of the school exercise his influence over the teachers in these directions, 
or is the Head-master content to let the subordinate masters do their 
work indifferently ? 

Does the Head-master hold periodical Inspections of the work which 
is being done in the school, and does he test the teaching of the Iqwer 
mastera by himself listening to the lessons they give to the pupils? 

8. (a) How did the sohool fare at the— * 

(1)' Beoo'nt public examinations? 

H a 
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(2) A I) Dual school examinatioDS since the previous 
inspe’ tion ? 

(i) What system is followed in promoting boys from class to 
class P Examine the mark-list on which promotions 
have been given. Give your opiniou as to the system of 
promotions obtaining in the school. 

(c) Did the school carry off any scholarships at the public exam¬ 

inations ? If so, note the number, uame and value, 

9, Note— 

(1) The nature and ftate of the school-building, and 

whether any repairs are necessary. 

(2) Its sanitary arrangements. Are these looked after P 

10. (a) Has the school any playground or gymnasium P Are the 

pupils encouraged properly in their physical exercise ? 

(5) What is the sanitary condition of the school surroundings? 
Are there any open drains, etc , near, and are they looked 
after P Are there any heaps of rubbish or sweepings 
iu the school compound P VV ho is responsiblo for the 
general sanitation and cleanliness of the 8(‘hool and of its 
surroundings P 

11. {a) What (1) furniture, and (2) general teaching appliances, 

does the school possess. i)o these agree with the listti of 
these articles P 

(b) Obtain statistics as regards the number of*— 

(1) Maps. 

(2) Black-boards. 

(d; Library books belonging to the school, 

{c) Are the Library books used by— 

(1) Masters, and if so, have the books taken out any 

relation with the masters' work in the school ? 

(2) Boys of the school. 

(3) Outsiders. 

(d) What is the source of supply of— 

(1) Furniture. 

Appliances. 

(d) Slates. 

(4) Maps. 

(5) Libraiy books. 

12. Has the school any hostel connected with it P 

Is the rule enforced that, if pupils are not living with their parents 
or duly recognized guardians, they must live in the hostel attached to 
the school, or in some school-mess duly recognised by the school os a 
fit place for students to live in P 

Does the Head-master exercise any supervision over the hostel, or 
over such school-messes, and are they inspected, to see that they are 
fit places of residence for pupils with regard to sanitation, discipline 
ana morality. 
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18. (a) How 18 difloipliue maintained hy — 

(1) Head-master. 

(2) Oth^r masters. 

(3) What are the usual pumshments indicted ? 

(b) Note if, during inspection, the boys were well behaved, 

silent, and answered questions respectfully. 

14. (a) How are the subjects taught? 

(4) Have the portions of work, or of the hooks to be read in 
any one quarter, been duly and properly taught P 

(c) Whether the orders regarJing the prohibition agaiust the 

use of kejrs or cram books are strictly observed. 

Are drill, oaligraphy and drawing properly attended to P 
(e) Examine the routines. 

(/) Examine some or all the classes, in the various subjects ou 
which the pupils have received, or are recoiving, instruc¬ 
tion, and note the examination results at the time of 
inspection. 

(g) How often are the classes examined hy the head or class 
masteis ? Are they examined orally, or by means of 
written papers ? 


(b) INSTRUCTIONS FOR INSPECTING OFFICERS* 

l^Sanctionecl by Qovt, of Bengal^ Gen^ial Dept*^ No, 
dated the 10th May 1901,] 

Inspbcting officers must not think they are simply teaohers or 
examiners of pupils. They should pos ees the experience and know¬ 
ledge needed by teaohers, but their real duty is to see how far the 
actual teaohers understand the art of teaching and sohool management, 
how far they are careful and zealous in their work; to give them 
information on points of work when they are deficient or upon wbioh 
they cannot be expected to inform themselves; and, in snort, to do 
everything possible to smooth away their difficulties. 

2. Responeibility of Impeding Inspector, while he has 

jurisdiction and supervision over the whole circle, takes under his 
special care the zilla and high English schools—Government, aided 
and unaided, also first-grade training schools. The Inspector should 
also examine the accounts of Government schools.— 

(1) Assistant Inspectors likewise take under their special care 
middle schools - Government, aided and unaided—also 
training schools of the second and third grades. They 
may be allowed to devote a certain part of their time 
on tour to the inspection of high English schools; 
as it is advisable that they should be acquainted with 
the oonditioQ of higher education, and also as Inspect¬ 
ors are frequently reoruilwi from their ranks. The 
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Inspector can also depute Assistant Inspectors to visit' 
zilla and first-grade trainio g schools when he considers 
it nooessar;^ The Assistant Inspector should inspect the 
Deputy Inspectors’ofhoes once a year, and ascertain that 
they are being worked in aooordanoe with departmental 
rules. 

(2) Deputy Inspectors are primarily responsible for the state of 

middle aud upper primary schools in their districts. 
They are not ordinarily allowed to visit zilla or high 
English Bohocls, either Government, aided or unaided 
without the sanction of the Inspector, but should inspect 
second and third grade training schools, and carefully 
supervise the work of the Sub-Inspectors under them. 
They should also inspect the Sub-Inspectors’ offices and 
see that they are being worked in accordance with rules. 

(3) The first duties of Sub-Inspectors are in connection with 

lower primary and indigenous schools. They are allowed 
however, when authorized by the Inspector of Schools 
or other authority, to visit middle schools, but such 
visits must not interfere with their legitimate duties to 
lower primary and indigenous schools. Inspecting 
Pandits are directly under their supervision, and Sub- 
Inspectors are held responsible for seeing that the work 
oi this class of officers is efficient and satisfactory. 

(4) The duties of Inspecting Pandits (Guru Instructors) are 

confined to lower primary and indigenous schools ; they 
are not allowed to visit middle or high English or 
training schools of any class. 

3. Tours ,—Tours should be arranged so that Inspecting officers 
can visit the greatest number of schools with the minimum amount of 
travelling. By a judicious arrangement it is in most cases practicable 
to lay out a tour along a line from which a large number of schools 
may be seen. The hfibit of making short excursions from head-quar- 
ter.% seeing two or three schools aud then returning should be dis- 
oontinned. There is scarcely ever any need for such flying visits, and 
it is feared they ore undertaken more to swell the number of days on 
tour and visits paid to schools than for the real welfare of education* 
Simi’arly, frequent return to head-quarters can, in most cases, be 
avoided by having'work sent to meet an officer while on tour. It is 
much better for an officer to arrange to halt in the neighbourhood of 
a post-office and have fiis office work sent out to him, than to return to 
head-quarters to dispose of it. When called to head-quarters suddenly, 
he should exjJ^ain why the work in question was so urgent. 

Long daily journeys are not to be undertaken, unless there are 
special and adequate reasons for doing so. In cases long daily 
j ourneyB are necessary, m order to reach a suitable halting place. 
When an officer travels 20 miles or over on several occasions during 
the naonth, an explanation should be submitted with bis travelling 
allowance bill. 
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4. Intercourse with parents^ guardians^ and members of Managing 
Commiiiees, —A very important part of an Inspecting ofiBoer^s duty 
(epecially that of the native inspecting staflp) is to be in touch with 
the people. It is advisable, when practicable, that a Deputy Inspector 
should arrange to halt at a middle or upper primary school, and, after 
his inspection, have an interview with the Managing Committee, and 
also, as far as practicable, see the parents and guardians of the pupils. 
In this way he can point out the defects which have come to his know¬ 
ledge, explain the necessity of regular and punctual attendance, and 
induce the people generally to take an interest in education. Similarly, 
Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting bandits should arrange to halt in the 
vicinity of lower primary schools, respectively. 

5. Inspection and Examination .proper scrntiny of a school 
consists of two principal parts, viz., inspection and examination. By 
inspection is meant the process of seeing a school at work during its 
ordinary routine, noting the suitability of the building, the sanitary 
conditions, the arrangement and organization of classes, the furniture and 
apparatus, how the accounts and registers are kept, the organization, order 
and discipline, the relation between teachers and scholars, and especially 
the method of teaching. By examination of pupils (when on inspec¬ 
tion) is meant the process of testing the pupils so as to see if the in¬ 
struction and the mode of instruction are sound, and, further, to see 
whether faults detected by failures in gv<)bolarship examinations have 
been or are being corrected ; also to see how far subordinate Inspecting 
officers have made suitable reports. In order to arrive at a fair 
knowledge of the condition of a school, both inspection and examination 
are necessary. Inspection, or at least part of it, should usually come 
first, and the examination of pupils afterwards, for the following 
reasons 

lirst ,—By first inspecting, especially seeing the work of tho 
teachers, much may be learned os to the standard to 
which the pupils have arrived, which will be a guide to 
the Inspecting officer iu giving questions later on when 
he is examining the pupils. 

Secondly .—The pupils having necome used to his voice and pre¬ 
sence will be less shy, timid or e){ cited. 

Thirdly - Exommation causes so much derangement of the 
ordinary routine of a school that when it has begun no 
fair judgment can be formed regarding the discipline 
and memods of teaching in ordinary oirpumstanoes. . ,, 

6. o/Ordinarily, notice of the date of inspeo* 
tion should he. sent to high English, middle and training schools, 
with the intimation, that work should be carried on in ascoordance with 
the usual routine on the day' of inspeotioni so that the Inspecting 
officer may have an opportucityof seping how the school is managedr 
the work of the several teachers'Conducted the dificipUnc main-- 
tained. The Head-master should also-be asked to have the usual 
statements as to roll-number, number of pupils present, the average 
loU-number, and average daily attendance for the^ last six months and 
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percentage of attendance, and any other information which may be 
required, ready. Surprise visits are, however, sometimes necessary and 
are not forbidden or discouraged in those cases when they are deemed 
desirable. 

7. Visitors^ boch.-^The first duty of the Inspecting officer is to 
look over the visitors* book to see to what points his inspection and 
exnmination should be specially directed, with a view to see if former 
instructions have been carried out. He should then proceed to inspect 
the school, and afterwards examine the classes. 

8. HegisUrs and Accounts .—The inspection of the registers and 
accounts should be made after the inspection of the school and 
examination of the pupils have been concluded. If on examining the 
accounts and registers it happens that some are incorrectly kept, the 
Inspecting officer should require the Head-master, Head Tandit, or 
Ouru^ as the case may be, to bring the acocuuts and bocks to his halting 
place, if near enough (or, if so dibtant, the officer should remain at the 
school), and have mistakes corrected. 

9. lieiurm ,—The Inspecting officer should see that the necessary 
returns have been submitted to the Inspector or District Board*s oitice 
in due time ; and if any returns e in arrears, he should note the fact 
and pass orders that the returns should be submitted at once. 

10. Inspection —In the higher grades of schools inspection 

remarks should be written in English, and in middle vernacular and 
primary schools the remaiks if written in English should be tianslated 
into the vernacular for the guidance of the teachers. When a class 
has done badly in a subject, the deficiencies should be oleaily pointed 
out, and plain iustruotions recorded as to the best way for teachers to 
remedy the deficiencies ; and in order that an Inspecting officer should 
l>e able to judge of the progress made, the amount of work done should 
invariably be noted in the inspection-book. Thus for Literature the 
number of pages read ; for Arithioetio the rules, laws etc., etc. 

11. Lisciphne .—Uhe Inspecting officer should see that the teaching 
and discipline are such as to exert a right influence on the manners, the 
conduct and ohaiaoter of the pupils, so that they maybe brought up 
as truthful, law-abiding and loyal men, with due reverence for their 
parents and those xn authority over them. 

12. Furniture^ etv,-^ The furniture, maps and school apparatus 
should be checked onoc e year with the lists. If the amount in the 
school is insufficient, steps should be taken to obtain what is wanting. 

13. Time-talk, —The sucoesii of a school depends, in no small 
measure, on having a good time-table made out ; so this should be 
carefully scrutinised, especially with the view to seeing that subjects, 
such as, for instance, Mathematics, which require a clear brain, ore 
taken early in the day. Subjects like History or Geography, which are 
efforts of memory and do not need much mental strain, should be taken 
towards the close of the day. If a period is devoted to physical 
exercise, hand-writing should not immediately follow, as physical 
exercise is likely to make the band unsteady for some time. 

14. Class irder ,—For efficient teaching it is essential that the 
class be kept in good order. Ail XiLseemly habits, such as lounging 
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lolling OTeir the desks, fidgeting, standing or sitting in a slovenly 
way, should at onoe be corrected. The pupils should be made to speak 
out distinctly, and yet not too loudly, as loud speaking on the part of 
the pupils or teachers disturbs the work of other classes. 

16, Teacher's position .—teacher should arrange his class and 
take up Buoh a position th^t he can see every boy in the class, 
and, if practicable, every boy in the class should face the teacher a 
position. In a large room he will not probably be able to hear 
the pupils at the end of the classes, unless they speak very loudly. 
In such a case he should get the boys to come up to his position 
in batches, but under no cironmstanoeB should he move down to the 
pupils. The movement of pupils should be effected by voice and 
eye. It is fatal for a teacher to touch pupils in order to get them into 
position. 

18, Notebook .—Every teacher should keep a note-book, in which 
he should note the separate heads into which he divides each lesson, 
and in which he should enter briefly the information beyond that 
given in the text-book which he has given or inteijds to give to his class. 
A perusal of this note-bo »k will much facilitate the Inspecting officer’s 
work, and give him an insight os to the teacher’s methods, and what 
he should expect from a class. The home preparation of teachers 
cannot be too strongly insisted on. Many masters teach with the 
text-books in their hands, but the best roasters only look at the text* 
books to see the scope of the lesson, and then put it away. Thus their 
eyes are always on the bojs’ faces—a great help in teaching ; also this 
Booustoms the hoys to hear facts expressed in different words, and 
so discourages parrot-like repetitions. 

17. Teachers language .listening to a master’s lesson, the 
Inspecting officer should particularly note whether the lesson is given 
in plain and homely language, such as oan easily be understood by the 
class. He will also note whether the teacher suooeods in fixing the 
attention of the whole class, and that he does not confine his attention 
to a few boys, but divides it over the whole class, paying especial atten¬ 
tion to the backward boys. It is a oommou fault of inexperienced 
teachers to devote most of their attention to the few good pupils near 
them, to the neglect of the class in general. 

18. Reading lesson .—The Inspecting officer having taken up his 
position at one side of the teacher, far enough away from him that 
he may not disturb the class, should then note the teacher’s method— 
(1) whether he reads aloud a passage, the class listening, and then gets 
the pupils to read ; (2) whether he detects mistakes in pronunciation, 
in not paying attention to stops, in not emphasising the emphatic 
word or words, in leading with expression, and in inflection of voice 
when necessary, and how he corrects these; (3) does he make the pupils 
toad again a sentence in which a mistake has been made, or simply 
correct the mistake and then allow the pupil to proceed ; (4) does ho 
devote a certain time, say, 20 minutes, to reading only, and then, say, 
20 minutes to examining and explaining the text, and the remainder 
of the time to parsing, etc., or does he do all these simultaneously; (6) 
does he put the pupils ou oonsecutively to read or put them on up and 
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down through the class. The latter is the only method of fixing 
the attention. 

19. Arlthemetic and Algebra ,—The Inspecting officer having taken 
up his position, will first observe what precaution the teacher takes to 
prevent copying. Nothiog isso fatal as the habit of copying. It 
destroys all self-reliance, inculcates deoeitfulness, and is more usual 
in the arithmetic and algebra lessons than in any other. The only 
way to prevent it is to make it inypossible. No teacher by simply 
watching can entirely prevent it in Indian schools, where boys sit 
BO close together; so it is of vital importanoe that he should^ard 
against it. The ^siest way of doing this is by giving different 
questions, as, for instance, the class may be numbered and the odd 
numbers told to do one sum and the even numbers another. It 
should also be noted whether all boys are provided with books. Tho 
teacher should not waste his time in dictating or writing a question on 
the black-board which the boys have in their books. This is a 
common mistake in young teachers; also it should be noted whether 
the teacher devotes a short time, say, 10 minutes, to testing the boys at 
definifioDS and statements of back work and rules. It is most impor¬ 
tant that this slmuld be done. Most teachers neglect this, and take it 
for granted that boys remember back rules, etc., etc. It should be 
noted when a teacher works a sum or the class, if the solution is a 
general one, such as will apply to other questions of the same class, or if 
it only applies to the question under consideration ; and if the teacher 
insists on answers being wiitten out in correct form or only the work 
shown up. Many pupils can work out sums meohanioally, but are 
absolutely ignorant as to what the answer is or how to express it. 

20. Eu€lid,-~OvL^ of the chief points in inspecting a class in this 
subject is to see that the subject is really understood, and not merely 
committed to memory. Pupils should be asked to demonstrate pro- 
posh ions without the use of letters as well as with them. The former 
method prevents in a great measure the usual system of cram, 
and the fact of having to use language other than the book language 
in no small measure tends to improve the pupils' English, and gives 
them a greater command of that language. Another important point 
is to see that pupils are able to apply the proposition quoted for m^ing. 
any oonstmotioQ in the proposition under demonstration, and to dia- 
tiuguieh between the construction of a problem and the construction 
for the proof. The pupils should be constantly tested in definition, and. 
to see that these ore not forgotten, and definitions and axioms should, 
be carefully illustrated by the teacher. Few pupils understand what, 
a locus is, and fewer still the spirit of indirect proof. Points like these 
should be carefully explained and illustrated by the teacher. 

21. Mensurationa'^'S^hen examining* in Mensuration, it should be 
seen that the teachers have clearly explained to the class the meaning 
of square measures, and that the pupils really understand what is 
meant. To test this it would be well to get the pupils, to mark on 
square yard, a square etc., on the ground. 

22. fTriting, —Hand-writing is one of the most important parts of 
a pupil’s education, and is one to which in many, ii not in most, sohoola 
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very little real instruction is given. In most cases the so-called teacher 
is in reality only an examiner. He looks over copies written either at 
school or at home, marks mistakes, but really gives no instruction how 
faults should be remedied. A good teacher in this subject should see 
that the head lines given to pupils are in accordance with the several 
standards of hand-writing; as for instance, that in round band the letters 
in the headings are of the same size, that one pupil has not different 
size heading from another; in fine that uniformity should be observed 
in each standard. The teacher should also observe how pupils sit at 
desks and handle their pens or pencils, so as to correct improper 
attitudes or any undesirable habits. Attention should be paid to the 
forming of letters, and seeing whether pupils are too slow or too quick 
in writing, A good teacher will invariably make use of the black¬ 
board in teaching writing, and it is necessary to see that he can himself 
write clearly and neatly on the black-board. 

23. Geography ,—The teaching of Geography is, as a rule, most 
unsatisfactory in Indian schools, teacher-^ confining their work to 
simply seeing that pupils learn by rote lists of names, without teaching 
the intellectual part of the subject; in fact, the teaching is lifeless. 
As Fearou remarks : ‘‘It is a deplorable waste of teaching power, and 
is ruinous both to teachers and taught to let the teacher’s time and 
vigour be spent in telling the children mere rudimentary facts which 
they can gain from a penny text-book.’^ The Inspecting officer should 
therefore direct his attention to the following points:*—(1) To see 
that the toaoher clearly explains to his class the difference between 
physical and political geography; (2) that the rudiments of physical 
geography are first taught; (3) that maps are invariably used when 
teaching geography; (4) that a teacher does not waste his time in 
simply testing the pupils as to their knowledge of the home lesson ; 
(5) to see that the teacher makes the lesson interesting, by giving 
his class extra facts not mentioned in the text-book, especially 
with reference to historical facts and things of interest connected, 
with the place or country; (6) to see that the teacher has made home 
preparation for the lesson to be taught; (7) does he use blank maps 
or, if these are not available, docs he draw blank maps on the black 
board; and (8) does he exercise the pupils in map-drawing ? 

24. ifrsilory.—The lesson in history should be largely catechetical, 
and special attention should be paid to seeing that history is not 
merely learned by rote: in fact, when a pupil simply repeats the book- 
words, he should not get any credit for Ms answer. The answer should 
be in the pupil’s own words, and should be such as to show that the 
subject has been really mastered and not simply learned by rote. 
When teaching history a map should invariably be used, so as to 
give the pupil an intelleolual idea of the subject. The teaolier should 
himself have carefully read the lesson for the day, and also read other 
books bearing on the lesson, so as to bo ablo to exemplify and throw 
exlra light on the subject. At the same time it should bo carefully 
seen that the lesson in history does not degenerate into simply lecture. 
This is a -fault of young and inexperienced teachers. 
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Deputy Inspectors, 

26. As mentioned in paragraph 2, Deputy Inspeotors are 
primarily responsible for the state of middle and upper primary 
eohools. They are required to spend 150 days on tnur, and to inspect 
and examine each upper primary school in their circle once a year, each 
middle school at least twice a year, and, when practicable, once a 
quarter. The inspection of a middle school should last for the whole 
school sitting, and if the school is a large one, may require part of the 
whole of a second pchool sitting, A very important part of their 
work is the supervision of the work of Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits {Ouru Instructors); and in order to test the work of these 
officers, it is necessary that they should accompany them to some 
primary schools which should ihen be inspected and examined by the 
Sub-Inspector or Inspecting Pandit in the presence of the Deputy 
Inspector, who will tlms be in a position to judge of their work. 

It is rather a waste of time and energy for a Deputy Inspector to 
require the Sub-Inspector and Inspecting Pandit to accompany him 
throughout his tour. At the same time, for supervision, it is necessary 
that these officers should be with him part of the time. 

26. Deputy Inspectors rhould require the Sub-Inspectors in their 
circle to submit programmes of tours for their approval; and in 
order to facilitate the work of inspection, the schools should be 
separated into groups, and the schools which have to be inspected 
once a month in situ noted thus: in January a certain number of 
schools will have to be inspected, in February so many, and so on. 
The Deputy Inspector will thus be in a position to check the work of 
fcub-Inspectors. 

27. Deputy Inspectors are required to check the diaries of Sub- 
Inspectors before passing their travt^lling-allowanoe bills. They should 
require them to submit a full list ojf lower primary, special and 
indigenous schools, showing the dates of inspection in the iollowing 
form along with their diaries and travelling-allowance bills ; the form 
to be returned to them after passing the travelling-allowanoe bill 
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28. A complete list of all schools in the circle should be kept 
in the Deputy Inspector’s office in the following form 


Betrltier 

Number. 

1 

Name of 
bchooi. 

Thano. 

Class. 

Name and 
res tdeiica 
of teachei. 

Date 

when first 
stai ted. 

Name of 
person in 
whoso house 
school is held 
in case the 
s<*hool hss no 
h< uae of Its 
own. 

Condlfl'tn 
of school- 
house or of 
the place in 
which the 
school is 
held. 

Rkmabes. 

1 i 

1 ^ 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 









! 



29. The course of studies in middle schools should be divided into 
three parts, to be taught during the first three quarters of the year, 
leaving the fourth quarter for the revision of the whole. At his in¬ 
spection the Deputy Inspector will see that this has been done, and 
further, tnat the portions so marked out have been taught in each class! 
'I'he portions marked out for each qnarter and a routine of woik 
shotild be hung up in each class for the information of teachers and 
pupils by the Head-master. 

80. When inspecting a middle or upper primary school, the Deputy 
Inspector should carefully SCIutinise the ages of the pupils, and see 
that the ages entered in the daily register agree with those in the admis¬ 
sion register, and that the ages of pupils who havo passed the Lower 
or Upper Primary examination or Standard II or IV, as entered in the 
admission register, agree with the age stated in the certificate. When 
any doubt as to the age of a pupil arises, local evidence as far as 
available should be made use of. Ages should invariably be stated 
in years and months ; thus l;J-3 means 12 years 3 months. 

Jn situ Inspection .—Deputy Inspectors of Schools should see in situ 
all upper primary schools and a^ many lower primary schools as they 
conveniently can. For, it is absolutely necessary for them to test the 
work done by Sub-Inspectors and the allotment of grants to primary 
schools made by them, and this duty can never be properly done 
without the inspection of schools in situ, 

Sub-Inbpbctoks/ 

31. As mentioned in paragraph 2, the duties of Sub-Inspectors are 
mainly in connection with lower primary and indigenous schools, and 
unless authorized by a Deputy Inspector or some superior officers! they 
are not allowed to visit or inspect schools of a higher grade. They are 
required to be more than 200 days on tour, and should visit and inspect 
in situ each lower primary school in their circle at least twice a year 
Tour programmes should be submitted to the Deputy Inspector before 
going out on tour. 


* Sub-Inspectors of Schools haye been re-transferred from the Distriet Board t* ru_ ~ 
aaent under Government Order No. 69, dated iUtb January 1906, 
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32. When inspecting a lower primary sohool, they should carefully 
scrutinise the ages of the pupils, comparing the ages as entered in the 
daily register with those in the admission register, when one is kept, 
and when any doubt arises as to the age of a pupil, local evidence, as far 
es available, should be made use of. This is especially necessary in 
the case of pupils in the first class, to whom the Inspecting Pandit has 
to give a certificate oE age. Ages should invariably be stated in years 
and months; thus 1U6 means 11 years 6 months. 

33. The Sub-Inspector should divide the course of studies for 
primary sohools into three parts ; one part to be taught in each of the 
first three quarters of the year, leaving the fourth quarter for revision 
and exercise. These routines should be made over to the Inspecting 
Pandits for distribution to the sohools, and on visiting the school a Sub- 
Inspector should see that the portions marked out have been taught 
in every class, and in case they have not been so taught, unless good 
reason can be shown, he should recommend to the District Board 
or the Deputy Commissioner in non-soheduled district, to reduce 
the teacher’s stipend, eto., until what is required is done. 

34. A very important part of the work of a Sub-Inspector is that 
of supervising the work of Inspecting Pandits {Quru Inspectors), and 
particular attention should be paid to seeing that these men do not 
confine their attention merely to inspecting sohools and examining 
pupils. Their primary work is to instruct the giirus^ to show them 
how to teach, how to manage a school, how to maintain discipline, how 
to drill pupils, and how to keep registers, eto.; so when supervising the 
work of an Inspecting Pandit, he should keep these points prominently 
in view, and should insist on each Inspecting Pandit leaving on record 
in the inspection book what time he devoted to the above. 

35. When on tour with an Inspootiog Pandit, a Sub-Inspector 
should oocassionally get the Inspecting Pandit to insiruct the guru, and 
also teach the classes, so as to test whether the Inspecting Pandit 
is himself capable of instructing the guru in the art of teaching sohool- 
management. 

36. Sub-Inspectors are required to check the diaries of Inspecting 
Pandits. They should therefore require thorn to submit a full list of 
primary, special and indigenous schools iu their respective circles in 
the following form, showing the dates of inspection; this form 
is to be returned to the Inspecting Pandit. They will thus be in a 
position to see that no school has been left.uninspected :— 
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37* Sub-Inspectors when halting at a place should, in the evening 
after schoohhours, bold meetings of the neighbouring gurus, in order to 
instruct them in the art of teaching and sohool-management, and for 
the purpose of explaining dilBculties which may have arisen in their 
work. They should also take this opportunity of explaining to them 
departmental rules, eta It is also desirable that from time to time 
they should hold meetings of the influential members of the community, 
pointing out to them the advantages of education both to boys and 
girls, and, as far as possible, induce them to take practical interest in 
education, especially that of girls. 


(c) VISITS AND TOURS. 

In the General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, 1908-04, it jgJ* 

is stated that the minimum number of visits may be reduced if possible dated stisoprl 
from 360 to 200 or 225 a year. The object was to utilize the SuKln-1^06. 
speo^^ors m‘)re tliorougly as teachers of the new methods of work, as well 
as giving them more time to work eia Inspecting officers. Accordingly it 
has been remarked there that “ a day spent on each visit of inslruction 
and inspection is not too much.” This was also intended to put a stop 
to hunied perfunctory visits, such as have been common hitherto, and 
to ensure thorough, or at least improved, inspeoti )n, and to train the 
untrained gurus of primary soliools. The number of tour days should 
not thereforo fall below 200 days, and tho number of visits below 2^5, 
and the latter should in no case exceed 300 a year, as that will almost 
certainly show perfunctory work. 

Deputy Inspectors, and those Sub-Inspectors who have over 15 D. P. I. Or. 
primary schools within 6 miles of their head-quarters, may be allowed 
to count one day for every two days spent on the inspection of such 1905. 

Bohooh within their limits. 


VISITS BV THE PRESIDENT OF THE PANCHAYAT OF A UNION. 

Where a President is appointed of the Panchayat of a Union, he is Gfevt. 
to be ex-officio a visitor—(<z) of upper and lower primary schools 
aided from public funds or under public management; and (J) of ut 
pounds, public ferries and public serais in the Union; and this fact 
should be speoiflcally mentioned in the sonad to be issued to him. 

Tie President should submit his inspection note to the Sub- 
divisional Officer or the District Magistrate, as the case may be. 
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(a) DISTRICT COMMITTEES OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

RULES FOR TiiE GUIDANCE OF DISTRICT COMMITTEES OF 
PUbLlC INSTRUCTION* 

[Sanctioned hy Government Orders^ dated 1st February 187S!] 

The following rules, though they have almost entirely become 
obsolete, except to some extent in the three districts of Singhbhum* 
Darjeeling and the Sontbal l^arganas, are published for general 
information : — 

1. In each district* the Committee of Publio Instruction will be 

composed of the officers 
noted in the margin, 
with any other official 
or non-official residents 
who may bo appointed 
by Government on the 
nomination of the 
Commissioner. 

y what arehwvm 08 ik 6 scheduled districts under the Self-Oo\>eriiment Ad 

J>uiri(i Ccmmiilees of Public Instruction no hnger exist, 

2. The Secretary to the Committee will be appointed by Govern¬ 
ment upon the recommendation of the Commissioner. 

3. All the Government schools in each district are placed under 
the supervision of the District flommittee, 

4. Grant-in-aid schools will be managed by their own Committees 
under the supervision of the Inspectors, but the grants to such schools 
will be made on the recommendation of the District Committee, the 
opinion of the Inspector being required on each several application and 
on the annual allotment of the distriot grant. 

6. Pathsalas and all other schools which received grants otherwise 
than under the grant-in-aid rules will be undor the control of the 
Magistrate of the distriot and the Subdivisional Officers, assisted by 
the Inspecting officers, and the grants to those schools will be allotted 
by the Magistrate with the advice of the Committee. 

Government Zilla Schoob. 

6. The current business of the zilla school will be conducted by 
the Head-master, under the general direction and control of the District 
Committee, and in acodrdanoe with the rules of the Department of 
JPublio Instruction. 

7. The funds of the school will he administered by the Committee, 
They oonsist of annual income and funded property. 

* Those rules do not apply to Calcutta. 


Jn Regulation Districts* 

Commissi one V, Presiiient. 
Magistrate, Vice-President. 
Joint-Mag strate. 

Inspector of iSohools. 
Principal of College or Head- 
muster of High school, if 
any. 

Deputy Insp^Hitor of 'chools. 


In Non-Regulation Districts* 

Comroissioner, Presidfen t. 
Deputy Commissioner, 
Vico-Pref-ident. 

Assistant mmi-sioner. 
Inspector of SohioU. 
Principal of College nr 
Head-master of High 
school, if any. 

Deputy Ins, ector of Schools. 
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8. The income oompriaea— (a) receipts from fees and fines; (i) 
donations and subfonph'ons; (o) interest of funded property; {df the 
grant from Proviuoial Revenues. All receipts must be paid into the 
treasury. 

9. The expenditure will be under the control of the Committee, 
who will elfeot all payments by bills drawn upon the treasury, The 
bills will be drawn monthly or otherwise by tlie Head-master, and will 
be countersigned for payment by the Vioe-President of the Committee. 
{Sums not exceeding ids. iOO at any one time may be drawn, when 
required as advances for current expenditure, by bills signed *by the 
Vice-President and one other member of the Committee. 

10. The funded property of a school comprises such Government 
or other securities as the Committee may have been able to ac<[uire; 
and no portion of such funded property may be expended without the 
sanction of Government, for which application must be made to the 
Director of Public Instruction through the Inspector. 

Funds belonging to the school, when in the shape of Government 
or other seouritios, raiist be invested in the joint names of the Collector 
of the district and the Director of Public Instruction. 

11. A regular account of a’l sums credited and expended will be 
kept by the school, and an abstract of it in the fonn annexed, marked 
(A), together with a list of all bills cashed during the quarter must 
bo forwarded by the Oomraiitee to the Inspector quarterly, that is to 
say, on the 1st day of the months of April, July October and 
January, 

12. A register of daily attendance must be kept in the school, 
and an abstract of it will be forwarded to the Inspector at the end of 
each quarter in the form annexed, marked (B). 

13. A visitors’ book will also be kept in the school, in which any 
member of the Committee can enter such remarks as ho may think 
called for, and this book shall be open to the inspection of the masters, 
and shall be laid before each meeting of the Coraraittoe. 

14. No pupil can be expelled without an order of the Committee, 
recorded in writing. 

15. Leave of absence to masters holding gazetted appointments 
will be granted by Government on the I'eoommendation of the Director. 

Id. The annual examination will be conducted by the Head¬ 
master (in November or December), under the orders of the Committee. 
He will e.xarnine all the classes, and submit a report to the Committee 
setting forth his opinion on the state of each class and his recommenda¬ 
tions for class promotions. 

The regular class promotions will take place annually at the com¬ 
mencement of the session, but the Committee may at any time promote 
a boy specially on the recommendation of the Hoad-master. 

17, An annual report on the school will bo prepared by the 
Committee, who will append thereto the Head-master’s report ejctemo^ 
together with a capital account, showing the amount and distribution 
of the funded Property of the school, and all tabular statements tlmt 
may be requiied from time to time by the Department of Publio 
Instruction. 
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This report will be submitted to the Commissioner as part of the 
annual distriol report, a duplicate of which will be forwarded to the 
Inspector. 

The following extracts from orders of 1871 are also published:— 

‘^The Commissioner will exercise a general supervision and control 
over the Committees, and, if present, will preside at the ireetings of the 
Committee. The Magistrate and Collector will be Vice-President and 
take the chair when the Commissioner is not present. He will be 
authorised to delegate this duty to any other member acceptable to the 
Committee generally when he is not present himself. The Inspector 
of the circle will be a member of all Committees. The Vice- 

Presidout will be the active head of the Committee, and will carry on 
the duties through the Deputy Inspectors and the Secretary, subject to 
the resolutions of the Committee. The Head-master of the Government 
school, or other Educational officer selected, will be Secretary to 
the Committee. A clerk, if necessary, may be allowed. The Sub- 
Inepeotors of subdivisions will be placed under the Subdivisional 
Officers. Hereafter a subdivisional eduodtional Sub-Oommittte may 
be constituted to manage Educational affairs in any subdivision where 
there are many schools of a superior class. Such Sub-Committee will 
be subordinate to the District Committee, and will be presided over 
by the Subdivisional Officer.’’ 

“ All ordinary Government schools will be under the management 
and supervision of the Committee. T’he Government will allot a 
certain sum for grants-in-aid to each district, distinguishing the allot¬ 
ment for middle and higher education aiid that for primary education. 
Grants for aided schools of the former class will be made on the 
recommendation of the Committee, the opinion of the Inspector being 
lequired in each case; while the sum.s devoted to Primary Eduojtion 
will be allotted by the Magistrate with the advice of the Committee. 
It is to be understood, however, in regard to the higher and middle 
schools classed as aided^ that the District Committees, having assigned 
the giants, will not have authority to interfere with the Local 
Committees or other Managers of these schools. The laspectii.g officer 
will, as now, see that the conditions of the grants are complied with, 
but, subject to these conditions, it ie the wish of the Government to 
have the local management of aided schools as unfettered as possible. 
All questions of making new gi‘ants-in-aid and of renewing or revising 
old grants will be consiffired by the District Committees on the report 
ul the Deputy-Inspector.” 

(6) MANAGING COMMITTEES. 

JNSTLDCTIONS KELATING TO 1 HE APPOINTMENT AND 

PROCEEDlNGSOFCOMMITi’EKS OF MANAGEMENT OF AIDED 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

1. The general management of an aided secondary school, high or 
middle, is subject to the rules prescribed from time to time by 
Government or the Deparlment for the management of aided schools 
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The local managemoDt shall remain in the hands of a Committee of 
majaagement, the members of which shall be so selected as to represent 
all olasees of the community—legal, commercial, trading, industrial 
and agricultural ; but in oases in which the Director of Public Instruo 
tion is satisfied that the promoters of a school can give guarantee for 
efiloieut management otherwise, it will be suflScient if it is placed 
under a Visiting Committee as in the case of a school maintained from 
public funds. 

2. Appointments to a Committee of Management shall be made 
with the approval of— 

(a) The District Officer, in consultation with the Inspector of 

Schools, in the case of a school aided by Government; 

(b) The Chairman of the District Board or Municipal Committee, 

in the case of a school aided by a District Board or 

Municipal Committee. 

The members of a Committee of Management of a school shall 
elect from amongst themselves a Chairman, a Secretary and au 
Auditor, and submit their names to the District Officer, or the Chair¬ 
man, as the case may be, for approval. 

4. A meeting of the Committee shall be called by the Socrotary, 
usuallv onoe every month (except in the long vacation mouths), or 
oftener if need be. Not less than seven days’ notice shall be given of 
any meeting. 

6, The notice shall set forth the business to be transacted at the 
meeting, and no business other than that so stated shall be transacted 
except with the consent of all the members present. When any 
business of which notice has not been given is considered at a meeting, 
the decision recorded or resolution adopted at such meeting shall be 
communicated forthwith to all the members, and the subject may then 
be re-opened at a subsequent meeting convened on a requisition made 
by three members of the Committee within seven days of the communi¬ 
cation of the decision or resolution : but, save as herein provided, no 
subject once finally disposed of shall be reconsidered within six months, 
unless two*thirds of the mombeis consent by signing a requisition. 

6. The monthly audited accounts shall be presentei at the next 
month’s meeting of the Committee for the purpose of being passed. 

7. The maximum number of members of a Committee shall be 
ten and the minimum six, and ore-third of the members in office shall 
form a quorum. The Chairman shall have a casting vote, in addition 
to his ordinary vote, when the votes of the members present are equally 
divided. In the absence of the Chairman, one of the members present 
shall be elected to preside. Committees may formulate any further 
rules of business that may be considered necessary. 

8. The Managing Committee of a school shall make arrangements 
for inspecting the institution at least once a quarter, and if necessary, 
may, with the sanction of the District Officer or Chairman of the 
Municipality or the District Board, as the case may bo, appoint a 
Board of Visitors for the purpose, which may consist of selected 

I 2 
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member, of the Committee as well as of other qualified gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood. Visits shall not, however, be paid to the school 
during school hours mere often than once a month. Due notice of 
a visit shall ordinarily be given to the Head-Master, but surprise visits 
may ba made when necessary. The number of members visiting a 
school on any occasion shall not be more than two. 

9. The visitors may either record their opinion in the Visitors’ 
Book of the school for the information of the Inspector or the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, or may communicate the same to the Managing 
Committee for necessary action. 

10. Criticism of the methods of teaching is beyond the duties of 
Managing Committees, and hence, if on the. inspection of a school the 
members of the Managing Committee should be present when any 
teacher is teaching his class, critical remarks on such teaching shall not 
be made to the master or before the class, though if it is considered 
desirable, a reference on the subject may be made by the Committee 
to the Inspector of Schools, or, in the oaee of a collegiate school, to 
the Principal of the College to which the school is attached. 

11. l/ndor the direction of the Committee, the Secretary shall 

carry on correspondence with the proper authorities on behalf of the 
Committee. He shall also keep a record of the proceedings of each 
meeting, and submit it to the next meeting for confirmation. Such 
proceedings and all work done by the Committee shall be duly 
recorded in a book kept for the purpose. ♦ 

12. The trust-deeds and other important papers relating to the 
school shall be in charge of the Secretary or of some resident member 
of the Committee, except those which it is neoesary to keep in the 
special charge of the Head Master; but all papers relating to the 
school in the shajie of accounts and records shall be available at any 
time for inspection by all inspecting officers of the Eduoation 
Department. 

13. No teacher shall be appointed, promoted, suspended or removed 
except by a resolution passed at a meeting of the Committee. In all 
oases of appointmeur, promotion and removal of the staff, the Head 
Master’s opinion shall be placed on record, and the Committee shad 
always record reasons for removal, punishment, stoppage of promotion 
and supersession of the staff. 

In exceptionally urgent cases relating to teachers other than the 
Head Master, however, the Secretary shall, after consultation with the 
Head Master, make a pro\ibional appointment in anticipation of the 
Oommittee’s sanction, but the matter shall be reported to the Committee 
at their next meeling for approval. 

Similarly a provisional arrangement shall be made by the Secretary 
in consultation with the Chairman, and subject to the approval of the 
Committee, in respect of a vacancy in the Head Mastership when the 
case is exceptionally urgent. Final confirmation by the existing 
educational authorities, as required under the grant-in-aid rules, will, 
however, btili he necessary. 

14. Subject to the jjrovisions of the grant-in-aid rules, the list of 
hvdidays shall be settled by the Secretary, in consultation with the 
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Head-master. Id the case of a difiference of opinion between the 
Secretav}^ and the Head^master, the matter shall ne referred to the 
Committee for decision. 

15. The arrangement of classes, the settlement of the school routine, 
and all other details relating to school discipline and teaching shnll be 
in charge of the Head-master acting under the advice of the Depart¬ 
mental Educational officers. The Committee, however, shall have the 
right to ofier their opinion and advice in these mattere in writing to the 
Inspector or the Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

16. All questions relating to the promotion of boys and the seleo- 
tion of candidates for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations shall 
remain in the hands of the Head-master, and be subject to the control 
of the Inspecting officers of the Education Department only. 

[c) VISITING COMMITTEES. 

BULES FOR THE CONDUCT OP BUSINESS OP THE VISITING 
COMMITTEES OF SCHOOLS MAINTAINED FROM PUBLIC FUNDS. 

[These rules are supplementary to the existing rules for the management of 
schools which are already in force.] 

1. For evt'ry secondary school managed by Government, or by a D. p. L 
District Board and Municipality, there shall be a Visiting Committee, 
consihting of local rebidents adequately representing the classes from June 190A 
which the students are dfawn. 

2. For Government schools, except collegiate schools, the members 
of the Visiting Committees shall be appointed by the District Officer, in 
consultation with the Inspector of ISchools. For collegiate soliools, 
they shall be appointed by the Director of Public Instruction on the 
nominatiun of the Principals of the Colleges to which the schools are 
attached, who shall consult local authorities before sending in their 
selections. 

3. For schools managed by District Boards, Municipal Committees 
or Joint-Committees, the members shall be appointed from among the 
members of District and Local Boards, iV.unicipal Committees or 
Joint Committees, as the case may be, by the Chairman concerned. 

Other gentlemen interested in education may also be appointed 
members. 

The authority nominating a member as a Visiting Committee, shall 
have power to remove a member from the Committee for good and 
Buffiolent reason. 

'I. The term of office of members of Visiting Committees shall be 
for a period of three years from the date of thoir appointment. Any 
member shall be eligible for re-appointment at the end of that period 
at the discretion of the appointing authority. Members who have 
not fulfilled the duties for which they were appointed, shall not be 
re-appointed on the expiry of the three years' term of office. A member 
shall be appointed whenever a vacancy occurs. 

6. Visiting Committees shall have no power to issue any orders 
to the Head-masters of sohools, their functions being confined to the 
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offering of advice for the consideration of the school authorities and 
the officers of the Ed^ioation department. 

6 The Visiting Committee of a school shall inspect the institution 
at least onoe a quarter. Visits shall not, however, be paid to the 
school during school hours more often than onoe a month Due notice 
of visits shall ordinarily be given to the Head master, but surprise 
visits may be made when necessary. The nunjber of members visiting 
a school on any occasion shall not be more than two. 

7. The Visiting Committee shall either reooid their opinion in 
the Visitors’ Book of the school ijt the information of the Inspeotoi' or 
the Deputy Inspector of Sobools, or the Principal of the College, as 
the case may be, or communicate their suggestions in writing direct 
to Euch officers. A copy of the remarks shall also be forwarded in 
the case of soliools managed by District Boards, Municipal Commit¬ 
tees or Joint-Committees to the Chairman concerned within three days 
of the inspection. 

8. Criticism of the methods of teaching is beyond the duties of 
Visiting Committees, and hence, if on the inspection of a school the 
members of the Visiting Committee should be present when any 
teacher is teaching his class, critical remarks on such teaoliing shall 
not be made to the master or before the class, though if it is considered 
desirable a reference on the subject may be made by the Ooinmittee 
to the Inspeocor of Schools, or in the ease of a oollogiate school, to the 
Principal of the College to which the school is attached. 

V, The members of every Visiting Committee shall elect from 
amongst themselves a Chairman and a Secretary, and submit their 
names to the District Officer, the Director of Public Instruction or the 
Chairman of the District Board, Municipal Committee or Joint- 
Comujitt:)e, as the case may he, for approval. 

10. A meeting of a Visiting Committee shall be called by the Secre¬ 
tary when considered necessary, or at the requisition of any two members 
of the Committee, for the general discussion of matters relating to the 
Bchool. Not less than seven days’ notice shall be given of any meeting. 

11. The notice fhall set forth the business to be transacted at the 
meeting, and no business other than that so stated shall be transacted 
except with the consent of all the members present. When any 
business of which notice has not been given is considered at a meeting, 
the decision recorded or resolution adopted at such meeting shall be 
communicated forthwith to all the members, and the subject may then 
be re~ofjenod at a subsequent meeting convened on a requisition made 
by tliree members of the Committee within s ven days of the oommuni- 
catioii of the decision or resolution ; but, save as herein provided, no 
subject ouce finally disposed of shall be reoonBide.red within six months, 
unless two-thirds of the members consent by eigning a requisition. 

12. The maximum number of members of a Visiting Committee 
shall be ton and the minimum six, and one-third of the members in 
• office shall from a quorum. The Chairman shall have a casting vote, in 

addition to lus ordinary vote, in oases where the votes of the members 
present are equally divided. In the absence of the Chairman, one of 
the members pie8<3nt shall be elected to preside. Committees may 
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formulate any further rules of business that may be considered 
iieoessarv. 

id. Under the direction of the Committee, the Secretary shall carry 
on ooirespondenoe with the proper authorities on behalf of the Com¬ 
mittee, and be in charge of all papers belonging to the Committee. 

14. The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of each 
meeting, and submit it to the next meeting for confirmation. Such 
proceedings and all work done by a Committee shall be duly recorded 
in a book kept for the purpose, which shall be open for inspection by 
all Inspecting officers of the Education Department. 

7.-DISTRICT I BOARDS. 

(a) PROVISIONS OF THE LOCAL SELP-GOVEKNMENT ACT [ACT III 
(B.C.) OF 1385] RELATING TO EDUCATION.^ 

Section 62,'- Subject to any rules made by the Lieutenaut-Qovernor 
under this Act, every District Board shall be charged with, and bu 
responsible for, the maintenance and management of all primary and 
middle schools under public management within the district, the 
construction and repair of all buildings connected therewith, the 
appointment (subject to the provisions of section 33) t of all masters and 
assistant masters thereof, and the payment of the salaries of such masters 
and assistant masters: Provided that nj)thiDg contained in this section 
shall be held to apply to schools for the education of Europeans and 
Eurasians. 

Seotion Subject to any rules made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
under this Act, a District Board may with its own consent be charged 
with, and made responsible for, the maintenauce and management of 
any other schools or class of schools within the district. 

Section It shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor to 
declare that the maintenance and management of any high English 
school under public management, situated within a town which has 
been or may hereafter be constituted a Municipality under the Bengal 
Municipal Act, 1884, shall be entrusted toaJoint-Oommittee, consisting 
partly of members delegated by such District Boards as may be named 
in the order. 

♦ N", The Local Self-Govermnent Act extende to all territories subject to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, which are not included within the limits of the town of Calcutta, or of the 
districts of Singhbhum, the Sonthal Parganas, the Chittagong Hill iVacta, or Darjeeling, or of 
any place or town to which the provUions of the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884, have boon ir 
may hereafter be, extended. 

t Section 33.~Every District Board, subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, may 
from time to time determine and appoint the establishment to be employed by it, or by any 
Joint-Coramitteo constituted under section 30, and may fix the salaries to be paid to such 
establishment: 

Provided— 

(1) that no appointment, the monthly salary of which amounts to Rs. 100 or more, shall 
be created or aboUsbod without the approval of the Commissioner, and that every 
nomination to and dismissal from such an appointment shall bo subject to con. 
firmation by the Oommiesioner ; 

# * * * * * * 

(3) that every District Board shall conform to any nilet made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor under this Act regarding the qualificationi of candidates for employ meut. 
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Every order issued under this section shall specify the number of 
members to be delegated, and +he proportion of the cost of maintenance 
cf the school to be provided by each of the local authorities and the 
Municipal authority named therein. 

Every Joint-Committee appointed under this section shall, in 
respect of any such school, have tlm same powers, and be subject to 
the same liabilities, as are by this headii.g oonfeired and imposed on 
District Boarcs. 

Section 65.—It hhall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor from 
time to time to transfer to a District Board such funds as he may deem 
necessary for expenditure on the improvement of primary schools within 
the district under private management. And subject to any rules made 
by the Lieutenant-Governor under this Act, the Board shall be charged 
with, and be responsible for, the proper distribution of such funds. 

ih) EDUCATIONAL RULES UNDER CLAUSES (J) AND (0) OF SEC¬ 
TION 133 OF THE LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT ACT [ACT III 
(B.C) OF 18860 

under the God\ of Bengal, General Dept,, Notification No, S373, 
dated the ^5th September 1895,] 

Genehat., 

1. Throughout the rules in this part— 

a) “ Schools ” are institutions in which the course of instruction 
do^s not go beyond the standard of the University 
Matriculation Examination. 

(5) ‘‘Fublio schools are those aoliools in which the course of 
study conforms to the standards prescribed by the Depart- 
mmt of Public Instruction or by the University, and 
which either are inspected by tho Depaitmi ut or present 
pupils at the public examinations laid by the Depart¬ 
ment or the Univereit}. 

(c) “ Schools under public management’’ are tho.^e public schools 

which are managed by the Department, by District, 
Local or Municipal Boards, or by other special persons 
or Committees appointed by, and acting on behalf of, 
Government. 

(d) “ Schools under private management ” are those public schools 

of which the Managers are private persons or bodies. 

{e) ‘‘Public funds*’ include funds assigned for the purposes 
of education from Provincial, Local and Municipal 
revenues. “Private funds ” include funds derived fiom 
any other source. 

if) “ The Department ” means the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

{g) The term “ Inspector ” includes the Divisional Inspector 
and a Joint or Aseistant Inspector authorized by the 
Department to act on his behalf* 
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2. The rules in this part apply to the following classes of public 
fiohqole over which District Boards exercise control of various kinds: — 

{a) Boards schools 

Middle and primary schools directly manngod and main¬ 
tained by a District Board under section II. 

(ft) Grant-in-aid sohools— 

Middle and primary schools for boys receiving grants 
from a Dislrht lioaid under section III. 

(o) Primary sohools for boys and girls receiving stipends or 
rewards from a Board under section IV. 

{cij Any other sohools or class of schools which may he transfer¬ 
red to a Board by the Lieutenani-Govtriior under 
section 63*^* of the Act, or which the Board may, with 
the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor, establish 
from the District Fund, 

(e) High Euglish sohools transferred to Joint-Commiitees 
under section 64* of the Act. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor shall have pow^r to exempt any 
school or class of schools from the operation of all or any of the 
rules laid down in the following sections : — 

Section I.— General Rules applicable to all Classes of Schools 
OVER WHICH Dis'irict Boards exercise any control. 

4. Any S(?hool mamged, maintained or aided by a District Board, 
together wi;h all its acoouats, books and other records, sh:ill at all 
times be open to inspection and examination by the Educational 
Inspecting officers of the Board, by the Commissioner, by the Dih-trict 
or Subdivisional Magistrate, by the Inspector, and by the Deputy 
Inspector ; and to this end the records and aooouuts shall be pl ioed in 
such custody that they shall always be accessible on the v^sit of any 
such Examining or luspe dug o’hoer. Such inspection shaJl have no 
reference to religious instruction, but only to secular education. 

5. Every such s.hool shall submit punctually and in the preacribed 
forms such annual find periodical returns as may be called for by the 
Department or by the Board. 

6. The text-books in every euoh school shall be selected from a list 
published by the Director of Public Instruction. 

7. No change of system in the administiation or control of grant- 
in-aid and primary schoo's shall bo introduced by a District 13oard 

* Section 6t of tho Local Self-Government Act:— 

** It Bhall be lawful for the Lientonant-Governor to declare that the maintcrance and 
munagemont of any high English school under public managemen*., 

High English schools, situated within a town which has been or may hereafter be 
constituted a Municipality under tho UengHl Municipal Act, 1884, 
shall be entrusted to a Joint-Committoe, consisting partly of members delegated by the 
Commis^»ioners of such municipality, and partly of members delegated by such District Beards 
as may be named in the order. 

“ Every order issued under this section shall specify the number of members to be 
delegated and the proportion of the cost of ma'iitenanoe of the school to be provided by each 
of the local authorities and the Municipal authority named therein. 

“ Every Joint-Committee appointed under this section shall, in respect of any such school, 
have the same powers and be subject to the same liabilities, as are by this heading conferred, 
and imposed on District Boards.*’ 
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without the sanction of Governraent. Application fur such sanction 
shall be forwarded to the Dirofctor of Public Instruction, tbroughf the 
Inspector, who shall record his (pinion on the proposal* 

8. If a middle vernacular school is converted into a middle 
English school, the extra cost is, except under the sanction of the 
Department, to be borne by local subscriptions or increased fees, and 
is to throw no increased charge on the District Fund. 

9. No school in which the course of instruction is carried beyond 
the matriculation examination of the University shall receive any 
contribution from the District Fund. 

9A. No books, newspap irs or other periodicals may be puiobased 
by a District Board without the sanction of the Oommissioner of the 
Division. 

10. Fees shall be levied from all pupils in schools of every class 
under a District Board, except Irom such as may be exempted under 
rules prescribed from time to time by the Department. 

11. The following procedure should be followed in the matter of 
the countersignature of educational bills payable by District Boards 

1. Sub Inspectors of Schools, or Assistant Sub-Inspectois who are 
charged with the work of Sub-Inspt ctors, should prepare and submit to 
District Boards or Local Boards, as the case may be, the quarterly 
stipends for primary schools. Deputy Inspectors should be charged 
with the duty of countercsigning and submitting to District Boards 
or Local Boards, os the case may be, the deferred allowanhes which are 
given as a result of selection by the Sub-Inspectors. 

2. Bills for grants-in aid to middle English and middle vernacular 
schools should be countersigned by Deputy Inspectors; but where 
Sub-Inspectois are authorised by competent authority to inspect middle 
schools, they may countersign these bills. 

3. Bills for lower primary scholarships teoable in upper primary 
schools should be countersigned by Sub-Inspectors of Sonools or by 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors who are charged with the work of Sub-In¬ 
spectors, and be submitted by them either to District or Local Boards 
according to the practice of the district concerned. The only exception 
to this prooeduie will be the case of a lower primary scholarship award¬ 
ed by a District Board and made tenable, with the consent of that 
Board, in another district {vide Eule 8, Chapter XXXIII, page 191 of 
the Eules and Oiders of the Education Department). In such a cose 
the existing practice should be adhered to, according to which the bill 
is drawn up by the Deputy Inspector of the district in which the 
scholarship is held and presented for payment to the District Board 
which awarded it through the Deputy Inspector of the latter district. 

4. Bills for lower primary scholarships tenable in middle English 
or middle vernacular schools should be countersigned by Deputy Inspec¬ 
tors of Schools, and be submitted by them to the District Boards 
oonoerned. 

5. Bills for lower primary scholarships tenable in high schools 
should be submitted by the Head-masters of such schools to the District 
Boards diroot and without oountm^signature. 
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Section II. —(A) Board Schools. 

hUiddle and Primary Schooh directly managed and maintained 
by a Board, 

12. Subject to the general control of the Department^ the Board 
shall have with regard to these schools the following powers in addition 
to those conferred on it by section 82* of the Act• 

(1) of deciding where new schools shall be opened, and the 

manner in which accomodation for them shall be 
provided. But no such school shall be ^ened without 
the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, to 
be obtained through the Inspector. 

(2) cf tranefeiring or closing existing schools. 

(3) of fixing the class and the standard of instruction of every 

such school: the selection to be-made from classes and 
standards recognized by the Department. 

Note —The oonvereion of a vornaoiilar into aa English school, or the opening of an English 
school with funds saved by the closing of one or more vernacular schools elsewhere, will require 
the sanction of the Department. 

(4) Of fixing, subject to such limitations as may be from tim 

to time prescribed by the Department, the rate of monthly 
admission and re-admission fees to be paid by pupils in 
every such school. 

13. The Board shall notify to the Ins^tor, all schools opened or 
closed, and all appointments of teaohers on Ks. 10 and upwards made 
by it, stating in each case the educational qualifications of the persons 
appointed. 

14. The list of holi days and vaoatioas to be observed in Board 
schools shall be fixed annually by the Board, subjeot ordinarily to the 
limit of 60 days in the year, exolusive of Sundays. A copy of such list 
shall be forwarded to the Deputy Inspector at the beginning of eaoh 
year. 

15. No school building or extension of a sohool building, shall 
be oonstruoted by the Board, unless the site, plans, and estimate for 
the same shall have been approved by the Inspector if the cost of 
the work is not to exceed Us. 1,000, or by the Director of Publio 
lustraotion in any other oase. But if the expenditure is not to exceed 
Es. 250, the approval of the Inspector shall not be required. 

16. Strict religious neutrality shall be maintained in,Board schools. 

Seciiom III —(B) Gba»t-in-aip ScaooLs. 

Schooh mchr "Private Management receiving Orante from a Board, 

OBNEBAt BULBS. 

17. Whenever funds shall have been made over to a District 
Board for the benefit of grant«m-sdd sohools within the district, the 

* Powers conferred on the Boards by seetioa dR ol the Aeb«* 

(t) The construction and repair of building^ ; 

the appointment of all masters and sssietant mastavs ; and 
(8) the payments of the salaries of such masters and assistant masters. 
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District Board shall be charged with, and be responsible for, fhe 
distribution of such funds in aoovirdaDce with the following rule^* 

18. Grants shall not be made under these rules to high schools, 
to girls' schools, or (except with the special sanction of the Department) 
to primary schools. 

Notb.—H an aided middle school under the control of a District Board be oonrerted with 
tbe consent of the Board, into a high school, the Bcerd may, notwithstanding this rule, continue 
to aid fiuoh school until it shall receive a grant from the Department, 

19. Applications for new grants-in-aid or for the renewal of old 
grants shall be made direct to 'the Board. Before disposing of any 
such application, the Board shall consult the Inspector, whose opiniou 
in wiiting shall be recorded on the application. Should the applicant 
be dissatisfied wi(h the Board's order, he may appeal to the Inspector* 
Should the Inspector be dissatisfied with the Board's order, he may refer 
the matter to the Commissioner for decision. 

20. The promoters or managers of any institution by whom 
application for a grant is made shall appoint a Secretary to conduct 
their correspondence with the Board. 

21. The Board shall not make a grant to any school, other than 
training schools, night schools for adults, technical schools, and schools 
for aborigines and low cast's, that does not require the payment of 
monthly lees, however small, from all its scholars, except such as may 
be exempted in a?cordanoe with a scale to be approved by the Director 
of Public Instruction: Provided that this rale shall not apply to such 
scholarship-holders as are entitled to free tuition in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by Government. 

22. Grants-in-aid shall be given on the principle of ntrict 
religious neutrality, and no preference shall be shown to any school on 
the ground that any particular religious doctrines are taught or not 
taught therein. 

23. Should the Inspector discover that the instruction or discipline 
in any school aided by the Board is not efiScient, or that the accounts 
are not properly kept, or that any of the conditions oa which the grant 
was made are not observed, or should he be in any other way dissatisfied 
with the management of the schools, he shall report the matter to the 
Board, which shall then take such action as may be necessary. 

24. {Should the Board on such reference omit to take the necessary 
action, the Inspector may move the Oommissioner to take action under 
section 125 of the Act. If the Commissioner declines to take action, the 
Inspector may refer the matter for the orders of Government through 
the Director of Public Instruction. 

25. The managers of schools receiving grants-iu-aid from the 
Board shall be responsible for the due expenditure of the school funds 
in accordance with the conditions of the grant. 

26. The Board shall interfere as little as possible with the local 
management of a school receiving a grant-in-aid. If the conditions 
of the grant are not fulfilled, the grant may be reduced or withdrawn 
by the Board. 

27. The Board shall notify to the Inspector all grants suspended 
or withdrawn, or renewed without alteration, or reduced, or increased, 
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ail rchools opened 6r closed. It shall be competent to the Inspector 
to make recomnieadations in such matters to the Board, and the Board 
shall take such recoin menu atic ns into consideration. 

28. Grants shrill in no case exceed in amount the sums to be 
expended from private sources, except in special cases under special 
orders of Government. 


Monthly grants. 

29. For middle schools in which the expenditure is more than 
Es. 40 a month, the grants shall not exceed two-thirds of the income 
guaranteed from private sourot s, except in the places mentioned below, 
jn which the grants may equal the income guaranteed from private 
sources: — 


Divisions. 


Thanas. 


Patna. 

Bhagalpur. 

Orissa. 

District- 

Birbhum. 


Khatra ... \ 

Paipiir ... > In Bankura. 

Simlapal ... ) 


30, For middle soliools in which the expenditure does not exceed 
Efl. 40 a month, as well as for piioiary schools, training schools, 
night-schools for adults, teohnioal schools, and schools for aborigines an^. 
low castes, the grants may equal the amount guaranteed from private 
sources. 

31. For the purposes of rules 28 and 29, Municipal cootributions 
shall be reckoned as receipts from public sources. 

32. In respect of any school for which application for a grant is 
made, full information shall be supplied on the following points, and 
shall be thrown in the shape given in Form A appended to these 
rules :— 

[a) The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on 
which the school will depend for support. 

(4) The proposed monthly expenditure in detail. 

(o) The average number of pupils to be instructed. 

(rf) The persons who are to form the Committee of Management. 
(e) The class of school and course of instruction ; the selection 
to be made from classes and standards recognized by the 
Department. 

(/) The number and salaries of the teachers in detail. 

(g) Tiie fees to bo charged in each class. 

(A) The amount of aid sought. 

(i) The existence of other schools of all olisses within a dislattce 
of 4 miles. 

33. In disposing of an application for a grant-in-aid, the Board 
shall consider whether the school supplies a want in the localitv; 
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whether the teaching staff is competent and adequate; how far ita 
resomoes, inclusive of fees, are adequate to meet its necessary expend^ 
iture; whether the fees ohargedjre reasonable; and whether the funds 
at the disposal of the Board are sufficient to meet the application, 

34. The Board may, for reasonable cause to be duly recorded, 
either sanction the grant in whole or in part, or refuse it altogether. 
„The Board shall send a copy of its order to the Inspector, and another 
to the applicant. 

, 35. The sanction to a grant shall be conveyed in Form B appended 

V to those rules, and on the conditions therein stated. ^ 

36. When a grant is sanctioned, the Manager shall forward to the 
Board an agreement on stamped paper to the effect that they will" 
conduct the school in accordance with the conditions of the grant. 

37. Grants shall ordinarily be sanctioned for a period of three 
years; but the Board, may, at any time during its currency, for reasons 
specified in writing, revise a grant. Against such a revision the same 
procedure shall be observed as is laid down in rule 18, 

38. A grant shall ordinarily be reduced on renewal, when this can 
be done without serious loss of efficiency. Notice of any proposed 
reduction shall in all cases be given to the Managers, who shall be 
allowed an opportunity of stating any objection that they may have to 
the reduction. Against any reduction that the Board may make, the 
same procedure shall be observed as is laid down in rule 18. 

39. Leave to teachers of aided schools shall be granted by the 
managers in eocordanoe with the rules of the Department. Notice of 
any leave given by the Managers to the teachers shall be forwarded to 
the Board with the next grant-in-aid bill; and the Board may make 
any objection to the leave. In any such case the decision of the 

^Inspector shall be final. A monthly statement of the leave granted 
to aided school teachers, drawing Rs. 20 a month and upwards, should 
be forwarded to the Inspector by the Board, 

40. The Managers of schools shall fix the list of holidays to be 
observed in the school, subject ordinarily to the limitation of 60 days, 
exclusive of Sundays. They shall submit the list to the Board not later 
than the Lt of December next preceding the year for which the 
list is intended. The Board shall forward copies of the lists of holidays 
for all schools in the district to the Deputy Inspector on or before the 
let January, 

Special grants. 

41. Grants may be given to Managers of schools in aid— 

(а) of erecting or enlarging, or furnishing school buildings ; 

(б) of executing extensive repairs; and 

(c) in special oases, of paying off debts incurred in erecting or 
enlarging^chool buildings. 

Note.— Expenditure in the purchase of buildingi may be treated as expenditure in the 
erection of buildings. , 

, Note Grants will ordinarily be given only for projects to create new means of 
education, or to extend existing means. 

Note (6)—^The sum of bs. 10,000 is fixed as ordinarily the maximum grants for any one 
andertaking or project. 
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42. Except in the case provided in the foregoing rule, no grant 
ehall be made in consideration of former expenditure on school 
buildings. 

43. No building grant shall be sanctioned unless the site, plans, 
estimates, bpecifioations, title and trust deeds are approved by the 
Inspector. 

44. The trust deed shall declare the building to be granted in 

truftt for school purposes only. It shad also provide for the legal 
ownership of the premises, for the proper maintenance of the buildings^ ^ 
and for the inspection and management of the school. ^" 

Note.—T his rule does not preclude tha Managers from using the building fot other' 

» purposes when not required lor the purposes of the school. 

^ 45. No grant shall be finally sanctioned until a certificate is 

reoeivtd from the Managers, setting forth that the funds in their hands 
will, when added to the grant, be suffioieut to meet all claims and to 
close the account. 

46. Advances shall be made from time to time out of the sanction¬ 
ed grant, on receipt of a report from the Board’s Engineer that the 
work is proceeding satisfactorily. 

47. The grant shall not be paid in full until — 

(1) a report is received from the Board’s Engineer that the 

building is salisfactorily comi^letid; 

(2) the trust deed is duly registered, and a copy lodged with 

the Board. 

48. If the total amount of the builHng grant does not exceed 
Rs. 500, and tie buiidlng is, in the opinion of the Inspector, of such a 
description that it not worth wliile requiring the execution of a trusts 
deed, the Board shall accept from the Managers a written agreerhent, on 
stamped paper, engaging to maintain the building in proper repaii: for 
ten years 

49. Loans may also be made to Managers of schools for' tlie 
erection of school buildings. The amount of such loans shall generally 

limile 1 to the amount of any grant claimable under rules 28 and 29. 
The building shall be mortgaged to the Board as a guarantee for the 
repayment of the loan, and a term shall be fixed within which the loau^ 
is to be repaid. Interest at a rate not exoeediug 4 per cent, may, if 
necessary, be charged. 

ISkction IV.—(0). Primary Schools unokr Private Management 
RECEIVING Stipends or earning Rewards from a Board, 

50. Ths Board shall not interefere in the local management of 
primary schools not directly managed and maintain».d by it. 

51. Primary schools receiving aid from a Board may receive it in 
the form of fixed stipends or of payment by results.* Ic shall be the 
general policy of the Board to replace the system of fixed stipends by 
that of payment-by-resultexoeptia backward parts of the district, 
and in schools for aborigines or low castes, girls’ schools, and, night 
schools for adults. No addition shall be made to the liot of stipendiary 
schools without the sanction of the Director of Public instruction, 

• The systfem of paymants by results has been disoon^t nued under OdveriiDa&ht o^era 
Nc. 30T.-~U., dated lOth June 1002, Bo that all rnles regcu'dipg exammatioo tpr atf 

now obsolete. , 
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52. The Board shall, in consultation with the Inspector, df*termine 
thfe rates of stipends payable to teachers of stipendiary schools, in 
aceordanoe ivith rules prescriuedjrom time to time by the Director of 
i'hblio Instruction. 

53. The Board shall be liable for the payment of the stipends of 
such stipendiary teachers of primary schools as are sent under its 
orders for instruction in training schools. 

54. The Board shall grant rewards to teachers and pupils of 
other primary schools within the district on the result of periodical 
examinations,* and in accordance with rules prescribed or approved 
from time to time by the Director of Public Instruction: 

Provided— 

(1) That no rewards shall be given under the rules in this section" 

to teachers of schools direcily managed by a Board, or of 
those sclioola receiving grants-in-aid under Section III; 

(2) that rewards to pupils other than girls, shall not be given in 

money, but only in books, maps or other articles that 
may be useful to them in prosecuting their studies. Books 
given as rewards ehail bo chosen from a lii^t approved 
by the Director of Public Instruction, 

65. * ArrangemeDts for such examinations, inoludiug the appointment 
of exanainers where necessary, shall be made by the Board in consultation 
with the Deputy Inspector.. 

66. * All payments and rewards to teachers and pupils to be granted 
on the result of such examinations shall be sanctioned by the Board on 
the report of the Sub-Inspector confirmed by the Deputy Inspector. 

6Z. Primary sohools shall be regularly inspected in situ. 

Section V.—(D) Other Schools. 

68. The Lieutenant-Governor may, with the consent of the District 
Board, transfer to its control any schools or class of schools under 
public management other than tliose specified in Section II. 

69. The District Board may, with tlie sanction of tho Lieutenant- 
Governor, to be obtained through the Director of Public lustruotiou, 
establish sohools of teohnical instruction to bo maintained from the 
District Fund. 

60. With regard to the schools referred to in the two preceding 
rules, the Board shall have the powers specified in Section II. 

Section VI.— Local Boards. 

61. Whenever a District Board shall, with the sanction of tfie 
Lieutenant Govprn'ir iindor section 101 of the Act, transfer the 
management, control or supervision of any school or schools to a 
Local Boaul, the provisions contained in the foregoing rules sliall be 
generally applicable to such Lnoal Board : provided that the District 

* The system of pAymen^s by results lies boon discontiouecl under Government order 
No. SOT.--G., dated lOih June ld02, so that all rules regarding examination (fyr rewards are 
DOW obsolete. ^ ^ ^ 
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Board shall, ia all oases, have a general power of supervision artd 
control over ouch Local Boards. 

Section VI1.~Union Committees. 

62. As regards primary education, the powers oooferred on 
District and Local Boards by the foregoing rules shall be subject to the 
powers entrusted to Dnion Committees by section 112 of the Act. 

63. Ill their dealings with primary schools, Union Committees 
shall be guided by the same ^neral rules as aro laid down for the 
guidance of District and Local Boards, 

64. Every primary school under public management, with the 
maintenance and management of which a Union Committee shall be 
charged under section 112* of the Act, shall be called a Union school. 

65. Subject to the general control of the Department, every 
Union Committee shall have the power within the Union— 

(1) of determining the places at which Union schools shall be 

opened; 

(2) of transferring or closing existing Union schools; 

(3) of fixing the class and standard of instruction of every such 

school: the selection to be mode from classes recognized 
by the Department; 

(4) of fixing (subject to section 36 of the Act) the salary of 

the gum of every such school, and of removing or 
transferring him within the Union; 

(5) of fixing the rate of monthly admission or readmission 

fees payable by the pupils of every such school. 

66. Every Union school shall be liable to inspection and examina-^ 
tion by the officers named in rule 4. 

67. Nothing in these rules shall preclude the establishment and 
maintenance of primary schools within the Union by private persons or 
associations; and the teachers of all such schools may, with the sanction 
of the Union Committee, present their pupils at all examinations for 
rewards and grants payable by the District or Local Board to the 
teachers and pupils of primary schools. It shall be the duty of the 
Union Committee to direct the teachers of such schools to attend with 
their pupils at any other examinations and gatherings that may be, 
from time to time, ordered by the District or Local Board or by the 
Deputy Inspector. 

Section VIIL— Finance. 

68. The eduoational budget estimates of the District Board shall 
oe prepared in Form E appended to these rules by the Deputy Inspector, 
in consultation with the Inspector. The Deputy Inspector shall submit 
theni to the Board on or before the 1st October in the year immediately 
preceding that for which they are framed. The budget estimates, as 

* Section 112 of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act 

** Subject to any rules made by the Lieutenant-Governor under this Aot» every Union 
Committee ehfdl be obarged with, and be responsible for, the malntenanoe and management 
of all primary schools within the Union, the appointment of the oarus of such sohoo&, and 
the transmission to suoh gwui of any rewards that may be granted by the Pistrict Board or 
Local Boards.'' 


K 
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approved by the Bdard* diall berforward^ by the Board m triplicate to 
the Magistrate on 6v before the 16th October, who shall forward one 
copy to the Director of Public Instruction. The Director of Public 
Instruction shall forward his remarks on the estimates of the Commls- 
isioner OQ or before the 15th November. A copy of the estimates as 
t finally sanctioned shall be forwarded by the (Jommiseioner to the 
Director of Public Instruction, and by the Board to the Inspector. 

69. The procedure Did down in the last preceding rule shall be 
observed in every case when the budget estimate is amended or revised 
at any time by the Board under section 49 of the Act. 

70 No transfer of the funds shall be made from the major head 
‘‘Education,’^ to any other head, or from any other major head to 
“Education^* or from one minor head subordinate to Education to 
another, without the sanction of the Commissioner, who shall give 
.notice of any such transfer to the Director of Public Insimction. 

71. The unspent balance of the allotment made in any year for 
educational purposes shall not be subsequently transferred to any 
purpose other than education without the oonsoat of the Commissioner. 

Section IX.— Examinations and Scholarshits.* 

72. The lower primary scholarship examination shall be conducted 
in the books and subjects prescribed from time to time by the Department, 
and, unless otherwise ordered by the Deportment, in ths same question 
papers for all the scheduled districts of one Division. The papers shall 
be set by Deputy Inspectors or other officers selected by the Inspectors, 
who shall forward printed copies in sufficient numbers to the several 
District Boards for distribution to the local centres of examination in 
each district. The answeivS shall be examined by examiners appointed 
for each district by the District Board. The supervision of the exam¬ 
ination at the diflEerent local centres shall be ooiuluctod by persons 
appointed for the purposes at each centre by tho District Board. Those 
supervising officers w’ll also conduct the vhd voce examination of the 
candidates at their respective centres. They will forward the answer- 
papers, as may be directed, to the several examiners, and will send the 
results of the viva voce examination to the District Board, The 
examiners for the written examination will also forward the results to 
the Board. Finally, the results of the examination shall be tabulated 
and declared by the Board. The cost of the examination shall be 
charged to tho District Board, but the District Board will be at liberty 
to levy a moderate fee for admission to the examination. 

73. The District Board shall submit to the lower primarv scholar¬ 
ship examination pupils of all primary schools in the district situated in 
areas whether within or outside its control, and nil such pupils shall be 
equally eligible for scholarships: provided that a candidate who has 
once passed the examrnfttioa shall not be admitted to it a second time; 
No candidate shall be admitted fo' the upper priirary examination, 
unless he has pr^vibusly patssed the Icnvef prinjwy examination. Pupils 
of the lower classes of middle schools may also, at the duoretion of the 

* S)ee alao UliApter Ill - Pc. 
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Bbstd, be admiUetf te the examisatioi^, but shall tfot be eligible for 
wholarshipe. 

74. All lower prifflary scholarshipst eball be awarded by'the 
Distriot Board in consultation \eith the Deputy Inspector. No candiv 
date who has completed the age of Ilf years shall be eligible for a 
scholarship, and not more than one scholarship shall be awarded to the 
same school in any one year. In the award of scholarships, attention 
should be paid to the encouragement of schools in backward parts of 
the district. Should a difference of opinion arise between the Board 
and the Deputy Inspector regarding the award of scholarships, the 
Inspector may, if he thinks fit, report the matter to the Commissioner 
for decision. 

75. In awarding the lower primary soholarships under the preced¬ 
ing rules, the Board shall be guided by the rules in force in the De¬ 
partment, or sanctioned from time to time by the Government. 

76. The upper primary and middle soholnrship examinations shall 
be conducted by the Inspector, and the scholarships shall be awarded 
by him. The Board’s Sub-Inspectors shall assist the officers of the 
Department in conducting the examinations. The cost of the examina¬ 
tions shall be home by the Department. 

77. It shall be competent 1o a District Board, before the award 
of upper primary and middle scholarships, to make representations 
to the Inspector in favour of particular schools or tracts which it may 
deem deserving of special encouragement, on account of their less 
advanced state, or for other reasons, and the Inspector shall take such 
represeutatiouB into consideration. 

78. 'J'he Board shall, in consultation with the Deputy Inspector, 

fix the scale of payments to be made to chief and Impeoting 

Pandits employed to inspect primary schools within the district. Should 
a difference of opinion arise between the Board and the Deputy 
Inspector regarding the scale of payments, the Inspector may, if he 
thinks fit, refer the matter to the Commissioner for decision. The 
ajipointment, punishment, transfer, or removal of chief gurus and 
Inspecting Pandits shall rest with the Board. 

Section X.— Miscellaneous. 

79. The Board shall forward copies of all its educational proceed¬ 
ings to the Inspector, who shall bo competent to make observations 
thereon for the consideration of the Board. 

80. A quarterly statetoeut of all paj^ents made for educations 
purposes within the district on the authority of the Board shall be for- 

iV". 5. —Diatrict B ard? are required to spend on primary eduaation not less than th® 
amount given by the Government from time to time for auoh eduoatiun, or than the amount 
expended on such education in the year 1901-02, together with the amount of any additional 
grant ma^ie to them for the purpose in that year or subsequently, whichever sum is the greater 
{Calcutta Oazett«f dated 20th March 1907). 

t A lower primary scholarship awarded by the District Board ie tenable in a school in 
another district with Ihs consent of the Board that originally awarded it. 

Bills for the stipend should in such cases be drawn up by the Deputy Inspector of the 
district in which the scholarship is held, and presented for payment to the District Board 
which awarded it through the Deputy Inspector of the Utter distriot. 

Thirteen years ler candidate aboriginal races. 

K 2 
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warded 1)7 the Board to the Inspector in Form F appended to these 
‘rules. " 

8h The Deputy Inspector shall forward to the Board for its 
information a copy of so much of. the quarterly return of his inspection 
of schools as has reference to schools oyer which the Board has any 
control. 

82. At the close of every financial year, on such date as may be 
prescribed by the Department, the Board shall furnish to the Deputy 
Inspector such educational returns as may from time to time ne 
required by the Department. Any assistance that the Inspector or 
the Deputy Inspector may require in compiling the returns, shall be 
furnished by the Sub-Inspectors. The Boaxd shall also submit to the 
Magistrate, within the time prescribed by the Department, a report of 
its educational operations. It shall contain such particulars as may 
from time to time be required by the Department.* The Magistate 
shall, on or before the 1st May, forward the Board’s report to the 
Inspector, who shall submit it to the Director of Public Instruction 
with his remarks, together with his own report on education in the 
circle under his charge. 

88. Should a difference of opinion arise between the Board and 
the Inspector in oases not provided for in these rules on any question 
connected with schools and oflficers under the Board, the question 
shall be referred either by the Inspector or by the Board, through 
the Magistrate, to the Commissioner. The Commissioner’s orders on 
such ref«.renoe shall be final as between the Inspector and the Board, 
unless a question of principle be involved, in which case, if the Inspec¬ 
tor be dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s orders, he may refer 
the. matter to Government, through the Director of Public Instruction. 

84. Correspondence between a District Board and the Director 
of Public Instruction shall pass through the Inspector, except in oases 
otherwise provided for. In matters of exceptional importance, or 
where more than one district is concerned, such correspondence shall be 
canied on through the Commissioner. 


• In view of the fact that the Deputy Inspector, who is a member of the District Board 
and their chief adviser on educational questions, submits an annual report to the Inspector of 
Schools in the identical fm m prescriMd for District Boards, it is open to District Boards to 
adopt the D^u^y inspector's report as their own report. To facilitate this arrangement, the 
Director of J^blic instruction will issue instructions to Deputy Inspectors of Schoms to furnish 
the District Board in each case with a copy of his report to the Insj^ctor. 

In order, however, that each District Board, or its Chairman may have an opportunity of 
reviewing or commenting on its educational operations, in submitting the report required 
under this rule, such additions rosy be made to the Deputy Inspector's report as may be 
thought proper—[Gorf. General Depi , Circular JVe. 65, dated ike ttnd 8eptr^ iSw.J 



{In which application must he made to the District Board for new granU-xn^id or for renewal of old grants,) 
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* Here enter nnmber and date of (Mrder sanctionii^ 
existing grant, if any. 
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FORM B. 

(In which the sanction of a grant shall be conveyed under Rule 32^ 

Section III,) 

OFFICE MEMORANDUM OF THE DISTRICT BOARD OF 

(1). A grant of Rs. a month is sanctioned from the 

19 for the school 

at in zillah , on the 

following conditions:— 

(а) That Rs. a month at least be regularly 

contributed from private sources. 

(б) That the following scale of expenditure be maintained : — 

Rs. A. p* 


Head Master 
Second do. 
Head Pandit 
^Second do. 
Third do. 
hirst Guru 
Second do. 


(2) . The grant is payable every month. 

(3) . The monthly bill (in form C appended to this) must be sent 
to the District Board for payment, and must be accompanied by a 
certificate (in foj m D) that all amounts mentioned in this account as 
received and paid daring the month have actually been so received and 
paid. 

(4) . The monthly bill and the certificate must be signed by the 
Seciotftvy of the school. 

(5) . The bill is paid on the distinct understanding that the salaries 
and other charges certified by the Secretary to have been paid, have 
actually been paid. 

(6) . Salaries for service in any month become due on the first day 
of the following month. 

(7) . The appointment and dismissal of every teacher shall be 
notified to the Board. No appointment shall be confirmed until it has 
received the sanction of the Board; and the Board shall have power 
to enquire into any case of the dismissal of a teacher. Notice of 
all appointments of Rs. 20 and upwards shall be forwarded to the 
Inspector by the Board. 

(8) . The grant is liable to be reduced or withdrawn, if the 
payment of any teaoher^s salary is delayed for more than two moutha 
after it has become due* 
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(&), The grant is liable to be reduced or withdrawn, if the school 
is unfavourably reported on as regards the attendance or profloienoy of 
the scholars. 

(10) . The grant is liable io be reduced or withdrawn, if the 
managers keep their accounts in a negligent and untrustworthy manner, 
or if they send up incorrect accounts, or if they fail to transmit 
punctually the periodical returns required by the Board or by the 
Department, or if the school-house is unfit for the purposes of the 
school, or is untidy, or dirty, or if the Board or the Department is 
otherwise dissatisfi^ with the management of the school. 

(11) . The grant is liable to be reduced or withdrawn, if the teachers 
are inefficient, or if they are absent from duty otherwise than in 
accordance with the rules of the Department or of the Board, or if they 
keep the school registers in a negligent or untrustworthy manner. 

(12). Holidays are not to exceed 60 days in the year, exclusive 
of Sundays, except under peculiar oireumstanpes and with the sanction 
of the Board. 

(13) . Every new election to the Committee of Management must 
be notified to the Board under the signatures of the Secretary and of 
the member or members elected. 

(14) .. Every change of Secretary most be notified to the Board 
under the signatures of the new Secretary and the Members of the 
Committee of Management. 

(15) , All receipts from whatever sources or for whatever purposes 
collected must be entered in the account book of the school, which 
shall be open to inspection and examination by the Inspecting officers 
of the Board, the Commissioner of the Division, the Magistrate of 
the District or the Suhdivisional Officer, the Circle Inspector and by 
the Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

(16) . No part of the previous balance of a school shall be spent 
without the sanction of the Board, except for payment of the sanctioned 
establishment, in order to make up any deficit in the private contribu¬ 
tions in any particular month. Before giving the sanction, the Board 
shall consult the Deputy Inspector. 

(17) No new building shall be constructed for the school until 
the plan and estimates have been approved by the Inspector. 

(18) . The Board may claim a fair share of any balance at the 
credit of a school at the time of its abolition, as well as of the sale- 
proceeds of any schoohhouse or furniture towards the erection, or repair, 
or purchase of which a grant may have been made by the Board. 

Office of the District Board of i 

19 . 


The 


Chairman, 
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FORM C. 


School ftt 


in District 


month ending' 


19 . 


Bill roa Gbavt.iit.aid. 


ThB OAAIBMAB Of THB DISTRICT BOARD Of.. . Dr. 



Payable at the- 


'Treasury. 


The 


Secretary the School, 


Passed for 


by cheque No. dated the 


OFflCB 07 TBB DISTRICT BOAKD, 
—- 19 . ) 


Chairman^ District Board, 
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FORM D. 

MONTHLY ABSTRACT ACCOUNT. 

___School at_ -, District— ~ - 

For the month of --- 19 

Reciutts. 


Balance of previous account ... .. 

Pees and lines received during the month ... ... ... 

Subscjlptinns an.l donat'< ns received during the month ... 

Ro. eived from other local sources during the month 

Grant from the District Vund during the month (for.-- 

Giant from the Municipal Pund dudo (for-- 

9 n-^clnl grant received ditto (on account of- 

Advance Irom Secretary during the mouth . 

Total of actual receipts during the month 


Rs. 


R8. 


Di-sbuhsements. 


I 


1.—Monthly 
j charges speci¬ 
fied in the 
grant. 


Head 
f 2nd 
-ard 
41 h 
-fith 
“6th 
-7 th 
‘8th 
-9th 
10th 
-Head 

—2 lid 


Prizes ’. 

LD)ra»’y ... 
Servants— number 
Contingencies 


Master 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Pandit 

ditto 


I 

Rs. i A. 


Total 


II.—Charges 
falling due in 
the mouth. 


III.—AmonntRl 
actuttlly pH id 
during the 
month. 


Rs. 


Explanation of 
difference 
between co- 
luiniiK I end II. 


Add outstanding dues (if any) from last account... 

Total 


Expenditure from speoinl giants . 

Refund of Secretary’s advance (see account for- 

Total of acluul nayments during the month 
Balance in baud on the last day of the month ... 


Total 


B* 


•Onlstandimr dues 
(if any) from pre¬ 
sent aocouut, 
namely, the dif- 
f^MvncH between 
A and B. 


Rs. 

Paid on 


Secretary. 


I DECLARE tliat all the arnoiints mentioned in this account as received and paid 
during the month have actually been so received and paid. 

Examined. 


Dated - 
The - 


-190- 


Head Master. 


Secretary. 


Note 1.—This account is to be for the month preceding that for which the accompanying grunt 
in-aid bill is drawn. 

,, 2.—It is to be an abstract of the actual receipts and disbursements during the month, us 
entered m the cash account book. 

3.—The Secretary will send this account in duplicate, if required to do so by the Inspector, 

„ 4.—If the deolaiiatloii at the foot of this account is falsely signed, the Secretary is thereby 
rendered liable to all the penalties of clause 415 of the Penal Code. 






FORM D2. 

ABSTRACT REGISTER OF ATTENDANCE. 

_School at,.—--, District- 

for the month of ---.ZPO 
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FORM E. 

Edmatioml Budget Estimate of the District Board of 
for the year endiiag Slst March 19 



BchooUfect oi 
Board tohoola— 
( 1 ) Middle Bng' 
Uth achools. 
(ft) Middle Ver- 
n a o a 1 a r 
school I. 

(8) Primary 
schoolSt 
(4) Other. 
Ctontributlons-— 
(1) by private 
persons or 
associations, 
(ft) Municipal or 
other public 
b^ies. 

Fees realised 
from candidates 
at the Lourer 
Primary Schol¬ 
arship Bxsini* 
nation. 

Fees for the 
transfer of 
liOwer Primary 
Scholarships. 
Sale-proceeds of 
boohs, furni¬ 
ture, etc. 
Income from en¬ 
dowments. 

Bent of land and 
houses. 

Miscfllaneous ... 


I. —Inspection— 
♦Subordinate Inspecting 

Agency beiow the rank 
01 Sub-Inspectors. 

II. —Maintenance of 

schools directly man. 
aged by the Board 
pection II). ^ . 

fMiddle English schools— 

vissters . 

Servants 
Contingencies 
t Middle Vemaonlar 

schools— 

Masters ... 

Servants . 

Contingencies. 

tPrimary schools— 

Masters ... •#» 

Servants. ... ... 

Contingencies ... ... 

pother schools— 

Masters ... •.* 

Servants . 

Contingencies ... ... 

III. —Schools aided under 
the grant in-aid rules 
(Section 111)— 

Middle English schools. 

Middle Vernacular schools, 
primary schools. 

Other .. 

Spotdal granto for building, 
furniture, etc. 

IV. —Primary schools 

aided under other rules 
(Section IV)- 

Stipends in boys schools. 
1: ewards in boys’ schools. 
Girls* schools 
Scholarships— 

(1) Lower Primary ... 
(8) Others* 

Prizes , — . • 

Stipends of Primary school 
teachers under instruo- 
tion in training schools. 
Cost of Lower Primary 
Sobolarthip Examination. 
SMisoellaneous . 

V. — Contingencies 


S 


-^ .Ahnal • Iletalls to be shown separately. ^ , 

• Details for asoli sonooi ^ Details for each school should be shown separately, 

should be shown t Names of sckools of each class, as well as the monthly 

Surplus of last y^r unne grant to each, should be shown ssnaratsly. 

each of the malor pesgs . Details under principal heads shoula be given, 

of expenaiture should m ^ 

NOT* A"*Th. Moont *ppropri*tod from th. protiou. lurplu, .hould b,.t.t.dmth. 

•“NOT5®B!-Total»Uotm.ntJor wloctira « Biwi bj aoTwnmmt in MUtoment d iU Mcount 


Chairman, District Board of- 


Depuiy Inspector of Sohooh’ 
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FORM F. 

Statement of Educational Beceipte and Charges of the District Board of-^ 
fot^ the q&afier ending 19 . 



Abstract staietnent of Educational expenditure under the authority of the 

District Board. 


Date of 

1 

i 

Number of 

Name and ofBoial designation of the 

Number of 

[ For what 


payment. 

▼ouoher. 

payee. 

payment. 

period. 
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8—MONICIPALITIES 

(a) Provisions of the Municipal Act [Act III (B.O.) of 1884] 

RELATING TO EDUCATION. 

Section 69,—After the said Bums have been set apart under the 
last preceding section, the Commissioners at a meeting shall, as far as 
the Municipal Fund permits, from time to time cause roads, bridges, 
tanks, ghats, wells, channels, drains and privies being the property of 
the Commifisionere, to be maintained and repaired, and the Municipality 
to be cleansed. 

And may, subject to such rules and restrictions as the Local 
Government may from time to time prescribe, apply the Municipal 
Fund to any of the following purposes within the Municipality, that is 
to say,— 

5. The construction and repair of school-houses, and the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of schools, either wholly or by means of grants- 
in-aid. 

Provided that no portion of the Municipal Fund shall be applied 
to the esstaUishment and maintenance of any school, hospital oj 
dispensary, or the promotion of vaccination, unless such application 
be sanctioned by the consent of a majority of the Commissioners 
present at a meeting specially convened for considering such applica¬ 
tion, or hold alter special notice has been given that such application 
will be considered at such a meeting. 

70. With the consent of two-ibirdsof the Commissioners obtained 
in writing, and with the sanction of the Local Govormnent, the 
Commissioners may contribute a portion of the Municipal Fund 
towards the expenses incurred in any other Municipality, or elsewhere, 
for any of the purposes mentioned in the last preceding section ; or 
towards the salary of any officer under another authority whose 
services are employed by them; and also towards the expenses of 
making, maintaining and repairing any work for the improvement of a 
river or harbour by whomosever such work may be done). 

Cut no contribution shall he made under this section to any work^ 
unless the same is calculated to benefit the inhabitants of the contribut¬ 
ing Municipality* 

(6) Educational Rules relating to MunicitamtieSw 

Under existing Government orders Municipalities are required to 
spend a certain percentage* of their income towards the encouragement 
of Primary Education, subject to the provisions of the Municipal Act 
Until this is done, no part of their income is to be devoted to giving 
aid to secondary schools, though these may have olaeses oorrespoudiDg 
to the primary standard^*— Order No. 3831^ dated 134h 
December 1962.] 


•8*2 Per cent. 
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a--REPORTS AND RETURNS. 

ia) ANNUAL EEPOET OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

No. 865T .—(?., dated the Id July 1901, from the Qovt. of Bengal. 

General Dej)t., to D, P, I. 

I AM directed to eay that the Lieutenant-Governor has considered 
your letter No* *^17^^, dated the 20th Apiil 1901, and has desired rae 
to convey the following orders, in addition to those contained in the 
Government of India’s Eesolution No. 2741, dated the 2Gth March 
1901, for the future preparation of the Annual Report of tho Educa¬ 
tion Departmt^nb. Eor this purpose the repoit for 1699-1900 has been 
used as the bads for tho orders given below. 

2. It appears to Ilis Honour that the size of the present report 
can be materially reduced without iinparing its usefulness by—(1) 
omitting certain statistics now given in the body of the report, (2; by 
inserting some of them in the appendices, and (4) by embodying othf-rs 
in a separate Pioviucial Volume. Any points of importance coimeoied 
with them, which you may think worthy of comment, should be dealt 
with iu narrative form in the bodv of tho report. Annexed is a 
«iatement ^^howiag the tables in the several chapters that are to be 
omitted from the report or otherwise dealt with. 

3. The letter-press of the report should also, rs far as possible, be 
curtailed on the linos laid down by the Government of India, especially 
Chapters III and IV, the former of which, the Government of India 
are of opinion, should he cut down from 20 to 4 or 5 pages. The 
names only of tho officers referred to in paragraph 28 of Chapter III 
should be mentioned. 

4. It will be seen from the statement annexed that the table in 
paragraph 31 of Chapter VII is to bo omitted; but the figures should 
be kept in a register iu your office for reference. The remarks of the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals on the Medical schools should 
also be considerably shortened. 

5. With regard to General Table II, detailed proposals are awaited 
^pm you as to how the indirect as well ae the direct expenditure, 

•iticuvred in educating each pupil should be taken into account in 
"striking the average. 

6. It has be en suggested that the subsidiary Tables I, II, (a) and 
II {b) should be ommitted fiom the report, on the ground that they are 
never used by you. His Honour, however, desires that you will ba 
goQi^ .enough to furnish Government with your reasons for omitting 
these tables, and pending orders thereon, they should be published in 
the Frovinoial Volume. 

i- 7. The descriptive portion of the report should not exceed 50 pagea 
in pript: this, it is considered, v^ill provide sufficient space to d^al 
ad^uately with all matteis connected with the recent develPpments in 
eduwdioa in Bengal. 
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Statement thotting how the Tabke in the Education Report are to be 

dealt wUh. 


Chaptbb. 

Tables to be omitted from 
the Eeport. 

Tables to be ioserted in 
the Appendix. 

Tables to be 
published 
in the 
Prorincial 
Volume. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Fart graphs. 

Paragraphs. 

Paragraphs. 

II 

3, A, 7, 8,9,16 and 16 ... 

13, U and 17 


III 

8, 4, 14, 19. 28,39, 80, 31, 
84 and 86. 

. 

• e. • t • 

IV 

10,17, 20,24,28 and 29 ... 


3, 11, 28. 

33 and 25. 

V 

2. 4, 6, 7, 9,12,18,14, 16. 
17,19, 21,28, 24, 26 and 
26. 

3 and 18 

36. 

VI 

8, 6,7, 8,12,13 (marginal 
table on pago 84 of 
report), 16,16,18,19,24, 
26, 27, 29,30, 81 and 82. 

1 and 3 (to be combined, 
except for 1900-1901), 
10, 13 (omitting 

columns 17, 18, 19, 23, 
24, 25 dealing with 
merit marks), 14 and 33. 

17 and 26. 

VII 

4,22,23.24,26,27,29,8a 
81, 82, 86, 47, 60, 61, 6 
and 64. 

8, 19, 21, 38 and 38 


VIII 

4,16,16, 17 and 18 

5 asa ••• 


IX 

6, 9,18,14,16.17 and 19 

4 

1, 2,10, IS, 
15 and 18. 

X 

2,6, 6 and IS 

1 

8 and 4. 

XII 

4 

se« 

2 and 9. 

XIII 

2 ... ... 



Subiidiary 

Tables. 

Ill, IV ... 


I.* n (o).* 
n(i).*, V, 
VI, vri, 
and VIU. 


*UntU furtiter ordwi. 
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(h) OBDEB OB AEEANGEMENT OF DISTEICTS TO BE OB3EEVED 
IN BEPOKT8 AND BETUEN8. 

Thb following order of arrangement of the districts in Bengal has 
been ordered to ^ observed in future in all Departmental reports 
and tabular statement of every kind in all departments:— 


Bengal, 

Bihar, 

Unssa, 

Burdwan Division— 

Patna Division — 

I 

Orissa Division— 

Burdwan. 

Patna. 

Cuttaok. 

Birbhum. 

Gaya. 

Balasore.. 

Bankura. 

Shahabad. 

Angul.* 

Midnapore. 

Saran. 

Puri. 

Hooghly. 

Champaran. 

Sambalpur.* 

Howrah. 

Muxaffarpur. 

Darbhanga. 

Tributary Mahali. 

Presidency Division— 

Chota Nagpur, 

24-l'arganas. 

Bhagalpur Divieion— 

ChotaNagpur Division— 

Calcutta.* 

Monghyr. 

Hazaribagh. 

Nadia. 

Bhagalpur. 

Ranchi. 

Murshidahad. 

Purnea. 

Palamau. 

Jessore. 

Darjeeling.* 

Manbhum. 

Khulna. 

Sonthal Parganas.* 

Singhbhura. 


* All except these are scheduled districtd. 


(c) HJiLP TO BE RENDERED BY SUBJNSPECTORS IN THE PRE- 
PAHATION OP DISTRICT UETUlliNS. 

One Sub-Inapector may proceed from each sub-division to the ei.;’No!*’Gu!' 
district head-quarters to help the Deputy Inspector to prepare the 28 AHr.’i90d. * 
district returns. These Sub-Inspectors will he allowed to be absent 
from their work for 10 days only, inclusive of Sundays, holidays and 
the time spent in travelling from and back to their head-quarters. 

Also one Sub-Inspector from each district will be allowed to proceed to 
Divisional head-quarters to help the Inspector in preparing his returns. 

These Sub-Inspectors will also not exceed the limit of time al ove 
referred to. The Inspector will decide which Sub-Inspectors are to be 
called in to the Divisional head-quarters. 

2. The above orders will, it is hoped, render it possible for the 
returns to be expeditiously and correctly prepared, Inspeott;rs and 
Deputy luspeotors are, however, required to see that, • if possible, the 
Sub-Inspectors are detained for a less period than that which is thus 
allowed. On the other hand, if the period indicated is exceeded, the 
Sub-Inspectors offending will cease to draw pay and allowances for the 
day or days on which he exceeded the orders. 

^ d. In paragraph 4 of Circular No. 24, dated the 28th January 
1904, reference was made to the holding of Conferences by Deputy 
•Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors in the mornings and evenings on the 
days on which Sub-Inspectors of Schools were at district head-quarters. 

It is now considered inadvisable that Conferences should be held at a 
time when presumably Deputy Inspectors and Sulhlnspeobors should 
he extremely busy. It has been decided therefore that these ('on- 
feisenoee should, in future, he held immediately before Christmas, 

h 



D. P. I. 
Cir. No. 156, 
18 Aug. 1906. 
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10-EXAMINATIONS OP OFFICERS. 

(ff) STUDY OP ORIENTAL LANGUAGES BY THE OPFPICERS OF THE 
INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE- 

Notificatm No, 390j dated the 12th Jahj 1906^ bjj (he Oovt, of India^ 

Home Dept, 

Thr following amended rules for the encouragement of the study 
of oriental languages among officers of the Indian Educational Service, 
which the Government of India have been pleased to make in suporses- 
fcion of those published with the Home Department Notification No. 4, 
dated the 6th January 1905, are published are general information. 
These rules will come into force from the date of tins notification, 
except as regards the examination in Assamese, in respect of which they 
will have effect from the 1st April 19(j7. 


Rules. 

L—The languages recognised in each Province, the standards of 
examination aud donations to be given to suoccsstul candidates in the 
Beveral Provinces will bo as follows:— 


L;)n"u^^go, Donation, j Kemauub. 


AIA Dll AS— 


Tamil 


High Porli- * 
oiency, ] 


Telegu 

Kuna rose 

Malayulam 

tJriya 

Hindustani 

Sanskrit 

I’ersian 

Arubij 


Degree 

Honour. 


1 


of 


I 


Tamil 
Telegu 
Kauurese 
Hiudustaui 
Ftrsian 
Arabio 
j Sanskrit 


Re. 

> 1 , 0'0 
I 

|J 


I Wit!) cer!ifi<!ate from 
> tbo presiding ex- 
1 miners. 



J 


I j 2,000 
I 4,000 
I j 5,000 


> 


With diploma signed by 
the Head of the 
Government of 
Madras. 
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Language. 


Bombay- 


High rrofi- 
cienoy. 


Degree of I 
Honour. I 


BENGAL-- 

High Profi¬ 
ciency. 


Degree of j 

Honour. i 


Marathi 

Gujarati 

Konareee 

Siudhi 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Marathi 

Gujarati 

Kanareso 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

tJ indi 

Bengali 

Uriya 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Hindi ^ 

Bengali 

Persian 

Arabio 

Sanskrit 


j 2,000 

4,000 
J 5,000 


12,000 
j 2,000 

4,000 
I 5,000 


I With certificate from 
^ the presiding ex- 
I a miners. 


I With diploma from the 
f Government of India, 


With ceitificate from 
the presiding ex- 


V the pre 
I ' aminers* 


With diploma from 
the Government of 
India. 


United Pko- 

VI^CES— f 

High Profi-) 
ciency, 


Degree of 


Punjab— 

High Profi¬ 
ciency, 


Degree of 
Honour. 


Urdu 

Hindi 

Pers’au 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Urdu 

Hindi 

Persian 

Arabio 

Sanskrit 

Urdu 

Persian 

Arabio 

Sanskrit 

Urdu 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskiit 


With oortificate from 
the presiding ex- 


j With diploma from the 
y Government of 
India. 


With certificate from 
the presiding ex¬ 
aminers. 

With diploma from 
the Government of 
India. 
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Language. 


^Donation. 


RsafARKs. 


Burma- 


High Profi' 
oienoy. 


Degree of! 
Honour. ; 


Eastern Ben¬ 
gal AND 
Assam— 

r 

I 




High Profi¬ 
ciency. 


f 

Degree of j 

Honour. , 


Central Pro¬ 
vinces— 


High Pro¬ 
ficiency. 


Degree 

Honour. 


r 

0 .' 


Burmese 

Pali 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Burmese 

Persian 

Pali 

Arabic 

Sankrit 


Hindustani 
Bengali or Assa¬ 
mese* 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Hindustani 

Bengali 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 


Hindi 

Marathi 

XJriya 

Persian 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 

Hindi 

Marathi «• 

Persian ... 

Arabic I 

Sanskrit J 


Ks. 

2,000 

4,000 

5,000 


1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

5,000 


1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

5,000 


I With certificate fiom 
> the presiding 

I examiners. 


I With diploma from 
> the Government of 
I India. 


J 


I With certificate from 
y the presiding ex- 
1 aminers. 


J 


j With diploma from 
the (Government of 
I India. 

J 


I With certificate from 
the presiding ex¬ 
aminers. 


I With diploma from 
y the Government of 
I India. 


^ Af tn alUrn*tivt to Bengali; lewftidi ORnuot be earned in both language!. 
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.11,—Subject to the conditions— 

(a) that a professor of any language cannot obtain a reward in 
that language^ 

(t) that no officer will be permitted to receive rewards for passing 
by a given standard in more than two vernacular and two 
classical languages, 

any officer of the Indian Educational Service may present himself for 
examination in any language recognised by Rule 1 in respect of the 
province in which he is serving 

III. —No officer will ordinarily be permitted to present himself for 
examination more than twice in any one language, but on the special 
recommendation of the examiners a candidate may be allowed to 
attend a third examination, 

Otficers who are natives of India shall not be eligible for rewards 
for passing the examination in the vernacular of the district in which 
they were born or educated. The Local Government will determine 
in each case what languages come within this definition. 

IV. —No officer will be permitted to present himself for the high 
proficiency or honour examinations in any language after the expiratiou 
of seven and twelve years respectively counted from the date of his 
first appointment to the Indian Educational Seivioe. No exception to 
this lule will be made on account of leave or any other cause. 

V. —Examinations will be held on the first Monday in the month of 
January, April, July and October of each year by the Board of 
Examiners at Calcutta and by the Civil and Military Examination 
Committee at Bombay, and half-yearly m the months of January and 
July of each year by the Board of Examiners at Madras. Examina¬ 
tions both in Burmese and in Pali will be conducted in Kaugoon. 
Officers desirous of attending examinations should apply to the Local 
Government through the Director of Public Instruction at least three 
months before the date of the examination. The Director will certify 
as t') their eligibility under rule IV. 

VI. —The subjects for the high proficiency and honour examinations 
and the text books will be those prescribed in the rules for the exami¬ 
nations of junior civil servants. The regulations and lists of text¬ 
books prescribed for the examination may be obtained upon application 
to the Director of Public Instruction. 

VII.— Successful candidates for the degree of honour will be arranged 
in two divisions according to the number of marks obtained. For the 
first division, 80 per cent, oi the marks must be obtained in all subjects, 
and not less than 60 per cent, in any one paper; for the second 
division, 60 per. cent, must be obtain^ in all subjects, and not less 
than 45 per cent, in each paper. The reward and diploma will be 
granted only to those passing in the fiist division, and their names 

Gazette of India ^ 

only bo published in the Ma dro M . Those passing m the second 

Bomhau 

division will be deemed to have passed for the purposes of leave and 
travelling allowance rules ; but they will not be allowed the benefit of 
those rules on a second occasion, should they elect to compete again for 
the reward of a degree of honour. 
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11.-LEAVE. 

(«) CASUAL LEAVR 


QSANT TO OFFICERS OP THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OP CASUAL 
LEAVE AND PERMISSION TO LEAVE A STATION, DISTRICT OR 
CHARGE DURINQ GAZETTED HOI.IDAYS. 


Boii^ Govt,, The oEScers mentioned in column A of the following list will be the 
f,232A*^V sanctioning authority in the cases of officers mentioned in column B 

13 Door, IMA 

to i). P, I, A,—Sanctioning authority. B,—Officers to whom leave may be granted. 


Pirector of Public Instruction 


Inspectors of Schools 


Inspectors of Schools, Principals of 
Colleges (including the Calcutta 
Madrasah and the Govermneut 
School of Art), the Head*inaster 
of the Murshidiibad Nawab's 
Madrasah and the Superintendent 
of the Chittagong Madrasah, Jns- 
pectresscs of Schools, Bengali and 
Hindi Translators, and Librarian 
Bengal Library. 

Assistant Inspectors of Schools and 
Head-masters of Zilla and other 
Government Schools, 


Principals of Colleges 


Head^masteis of Zilla and other 
Governmont Schools (subject to report 
in each case to the In.speclors of Schools), 
and the Superintendents of the Dacca 
and Chittagong Madrasahs (subject to 
report in each case to the Madrasah 
Committee.) 


Gazetted and non-gazetted officers 
employed in the Colleges undor 
their control and in the attached 
Collegiate Schools, Survey schools 
and Schools of Engineering. 


Non-gazetted teachers in those schools. 


District officers (subject to report in 
each case to the Inspector of Schools 

under whom they arc serving) ... Deputy and Additional Deputy Ins- 

pectors and Departmental Sub- 
Inspectors of Schools. 


Vice-Presidents of the Boards of 
Management of the Alipore and Hazari* 

bagh Eeformatory Schools Trad© Instructors and other employes 

in those Schools and also to the 
Superintendents, 


Honorary Secietury, Bethune College 
Committee Lady Principal, Bethune College, 

Inspectresses of Schools Assistant Inspectresses, 


Commissioner, Orissa Division Uriya Translator to Qovornent. 
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yh) PRIVILEGE LEAVE. 

ACTING AI.LOWANCE ADMISSIBLE IN VACANCIES ARISING FROM 
PRIVILEGE LEAVE. 

It k okorvod that, in making arrongfmenfs in vacanciae arising 
from the privilege leave of officers, the jn’evisioiis of the Civil Service 
Eegulations as to the maximum acting allowance admissible to an out- 
fiider are frequently not correctly understood. 

2. Under the Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 104 (Finl), dated 
15th July 1904, officers drawing Es. 100 or loss have been placed on 
the Fame footing as regards eligibility for privilege leave as those oA 
higher pay, and the State has accepted the jitinciple that it should hear 
the extra cost on account of arrangements in place of all these officers 
alike. It must, at the same time, be understood that, while under 
the provisions of Article 147 (?V) of the Civil Service liegulations, an 
officer without a substantive appointment who is app unted to officiate 
in an appointment the pay of which is less than Re. 100 a month may, 
if n ; 0 C 8 sary, be allowed an acting allowance up to the full pay of the 
post, the allowance is limited unct r Aiticle 141 to half the pay of the 
post in cases in which such an officer is appointed to officiate in a post 
the pay of which iff not less than Rs. 100 a month. 

The foregoing rules apply to arrangvments made in place of 
officers taking leave cither under Article 2C() or under Aiticlo 271 of 
the Civil Service Rcgulatious. 


Rmlaim No. 856 — 889, dated the 8th August 1906, ly the Go^d, 
of India, Home Dejd, 

The Government of India have had under their considoration the 
question of aholi^lrins: or modifying the rule contained in Article .99 
of the Civil Service Regulations, which lays down tliat, subject to cer¬ 
tain provises, no acting allowance is to be given to an officer acting 
in a higher appointment or grade in consequence of the absence of 
another officer on privilege leave for the first thirty days of such acting 
appointment, unless the acting ollicer is transferred from another 
station, in which cose he may draw three-fourths of the acting allowance 
otherwise admissible. The rule has been in operation for twenty-five 
years, having been adopted in 1881 at the instance of the Secretary of 
State for India primarily as a measure of economy, though it was also 
anticipated that its effect would be ot benefit as tending to prevent the 
withdrawal for abort periods of many officers from the duties of their 
substantive appointments. 

2. The Government of India have long been aware that the rule 
is regarded by officers generally as both illogical and illiberal, and 
they think it probable that the economies which it has effected are 
incommensurate with the irritation which its application has aroused. 
Up to the present time they have not felt abb" to ask t.ho Secretary 


D. p. r. 

Oir. No Y 
11 May 1905. 


aenga.IGovt., 

Pini. 

Cir.jNo 29 F..^ 
15 Sepr. 1900. 
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of State to reconsider a decision of such authority and long standing : 
but it appears to them that the i»nportant change in the leave rules 
introduced in January 1901 has altered the position sufficiently to 
justiiy a reconsideration of the matter. The theory underlying the 
decision of 1881 was that privilege leave is intended to be au annual 
holiday, and that, as is the practice in England, the duties of an 
officer ab>;ent for a few weeks should be carried on by an officer on the 
spot without extra expense to the State. Now that the regulations 
permit the combination of privilege leave with other kinds of leave, 
privilege leave is much less frequently taken by itself for short periods, 
and the acting appointments made ia consequence of an officer 
going on eoml^med leave last for periods of from six months to two 
years. The rules as they stand present the anomaly that, when an 
officer takes combined leave for any periods from six nioiiths to two 
years, hisifdraws no acting allowance for the first thirty 
days, although his duties being new to him are for the first mouth 
usually m jre arduous than ia the later period for which ho receives an 
aliowauce. Another illnstralion of the anomalous manner in which 
the rule operates is to be found in the case of an officer acting for 
another deputed on special duty, who on the oornpleiion of his special 
work proceeds on privilege leave combined with other leave, lu this 
instance tue acting officer is with no interrupti on or change of duties 
deprived of the acting allowance which he was drawing before the 
couimeucement of tiie privilege leave and which he draws again after 
the first thirty days of the leave. 

8. The Goveruor-tleiieral iu t^ouncil is pleased to announce that 
the Secretary of State, to whom the matter was represented, has now 
sanctioned the abolition of the rule in Article 99 of the Civil Service 
Regulations. His Excellency in Oounoil further directs that, while 
the total abolition of the rule will have effect from the 15th July 190^, 
the date on which the Secretary of State’s last Despatch on the suhjei'.t 
vva.s received, the icsiriotiou hitherto imposed by Article 99 should be 
iiifl]>plicable— 

(i) in the case of ministerial officers; 

(ii) iu the case of non-raiuisterial officers, who were promoted 

m privilege have vacancies to act in appointments which 
entailed increased work or responsibility, that is to say, 
ofiiuers who were promoted to act in a class as distin¬ 
guished from a grade within a class, as, for instauoe, a 
Deputy Commissioner acting as a Oomraissioner, or an 
Assistant District Superintendent of Police acting as a 
District Superintendent of Police; and 

(iii) iu the case of officers transferred in consequence of privilege 
leave vacaucies to act in another station; 


with effect from the 19th February 1906, the date on which a former 
Despatch sanctioning these concessions was received. 
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FULL PAV PRIVILEGE LEAVE OF PRINCIPALS OP COLLEGES, 

No, 1^52^ dated the 25th October 1888, from the Oovt. of India, Home 
Dept., to the Accountant’^Oenenil, Bengal. 

I AM directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter* No. 1391^., 
•Totheaddr6s.of the <iated the 14th August iMt, enquiring whether 
Doi-artment of Fiuance the term ‘‘ other officer/’ in line 4 of the note to 
and Comnieroe. 2^ section 73 of the Ci^il Leave Code, may'be 

held to include a Principal of a School or College. You explain that 
the practice of your office has, hitherto, been almost exclusively to limit 
the application of the rule to District and Sessions Judges, but that ah 
Educational Officer, officiating as Principal of a College, has lately 
claimed privilege leave under the note in question on the ground of 
his not having been absent from his station for more than 15 da;y^. 
You add that the claim has been supported by the Director, Public 
Instruction, in view of the fact that Principals of OolleLies are required, 
under general orders, to be present at their stations during the vacation. 

2. In reply, I am to refer you to the communication from the 
Lo:t«r No. 403 , dated Finance Department, noted on the margin, and 
23 rd Jan-inry 1884 , to the to state that tie Governor-General in Council 

Governnieoc or beiigal. j , j i? , 

Copy endorsed to Ac- 8668 uo reason to depart iroin the principle 

coi.ntani-ueutrai, Beugai. of the rule as there explained. The circumstance 
that an officer (whose case may, under certain conditions, be governed 
by rule 2, section 73 of the Civil Leave Code) procures a certificate 
sliowing that he has not been absent from his station for more than 
15 days of a vacation does not entitle him to privilege leave under the 
Oldinary rules unless he is compelled to forego his vacation and remain 
at his post in obedience to general or special orders issued by competent 
authority in any year. It would therefore be necessary, under the 
operation of rule 2, for the particular officer to show that Im had asked 
for and been refused leave to absent himself from bis station during 
vacation. Subject to this unde^^taDding, the expression ‘‘other officer ” 
iu line 4 of the note to rule 2, section 73 of the Civil Leave Code may 
be construed as embracing a Principal of a School or College. I am to 
add that it should be borne in mind that all fjrivilego leave is a privilege 
to be enjoyed at the convenience of the public service as well as that of 
the officer himself ; and this principle requires that officers serving in 
departments entitled to periodical vacations should iu ordinary oases 
avail themselves of leave only during vacation. 


^ Circular No 6If, dated the ^3rd June 1899, by the Director of 
Public Instruction* 

In reference to the rules affecting privilege leave, contained in 
rules 1 to 3 under section 73 of the Civil Leave Code, which are 
appended for convenience of reference, I have the honour to point out 
that Principals of Colleges, who are in direct communication with this 
office, are not released from duty during vacations, other than the 
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gazetted holidays sanctioned by Government. These officers have been 
declared to come under the conditions of rales 2 (with note) and 3, and 
are consequently eligible for privilege leave. 

2. It will follow from this that, if a Principal of a College wishes 
to absent himself from duty during the whole or any part of a vacation, 
he must appl}" to this office for sanction, which will not be granted 
unless arrangements can be made to place one of the Professors of the 
College in charge, during his absence. Per the purpose of calculating 
the amount of privilege leave on full pay to which such Principal, or 
such Professor detained on duty, would be subsequently entitled under 
]&ule 3, the Accountant-General has ruled (1) that the vacations of the 
Education Department are to be regarded as half-yearly and of equal 
value ; (2) that each vacation, if spent on duty, will entitle the officer to 
15 days ’ privilege leave on full pay ; (3) that gazetted holidays ooourring 
■within the vacation are to be treated as part of the vacation ; and (4) 
that an oflScer applying for privilege leave on full pay is required to 
certify the number of days, whether gazetted holidays or other, on 
which he was absent from his station during such vacation. 

Privilege leave is not admissible to— 

(a) Officers serving ni departments in which regular vacations 

are allowed, during which the officers are permitted to 
be absent from dut 3 ', e.g. (Uncovenanted Judicial 
officers, Educational officers, officers in a IJigh Court). 

(b) District and Sessions Judges who are permitted to avail 

themselves of the periodical Court vacations. 

But in case of urgent necessity, privilege leave may be granted to 
any such officer under the ordinary rules, subject to the conditions— 

(1) that the officer shall, during his absence, receive only half the 
salary and allowances ordinarily admissible during privilege leave, and 

(2) that the leave cannot in any case be combined with vacation. 

2. Rule i docs not apply to the case of an officer who is, by 
general or special orders irfsuod by competent authority, prevented in 
any year from availing himself of the vacation or vacations, by reason 
of his having to romaiu at his post on duty. In such a case privilege 
leave naey be granted under the ordinary rules, provided always that 
the leave shall not in any case be combined with vacation. 

* Noil.—SeiBsioiiB Judges :ti most provinces are ordinarily required to dispose of 
•Thisnote Iva been de- criminal M'ork at their stations during the perimlical 

Glared'^ to be generally Court vacations ; but the work to be done is often iiisufticicnt 
applicable to Principals of to require their })re8ence at their stations during the whole 
Colleges. vacation. A Sessions Judge, or other officer, whose work 

requires him to be present at his station for a portion of the vaentvon, is eligible for privelege 
leave under the ordinary rules, provided he has not been absent from his statiot) for more 
than 15 days of the vacation. If he has been absent for more than 15 days, his title to 
privilege leave is regulated by Eules 1 and 3 under this section. Any such officer apolyiiig 
for privilege leave under the ordinary rules, must attach to his application a ceriiticate 
that he was not absent from his station for more than 15 days in uny of tlie vacations 
"included in the period of service by wUtffi the privilege leave claimed, has been earned- 
[Vide Finance Deft. No, J^71, dated iko 6M June 
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3. An officer who is, by general er special orders issued by com¬ 
petent authority, prevented from availing himself of a part only of a 
periodical vacation may, during privilege leave subsequently taken, 
draw his full salary for a period, bearing the same proportion if 
the vacation be annual, to a month, or if it be half-yearly, to a half 
month, as the time spent on duty during the vacation bears to the 
whole vacation. 

Note. —This rule operates only in the case of an officer is absent during 
▼rtcat on, when privilege loave earned under the operation of the ordinary rules is not due 
to h'm, [Vide Finance Dept. Nq 2610, dated the 17th. May lS88,j 

rjn 

Circular No, dated the SSrd September 1903^ by (lie Diredor of - 
Public Indruction, 

I HAVR the honour to invite your attention to Sir Alfred Croft’s 
Circular No. 64, dated ihe 23rd June 1^89 on^ the subject of the full 
pay privilege leave of Priucipals of Colleges. ‘ 

2. It was stated in this Circular that Principal? of Colleges, who 
were in direct communication with this oliice were not released from 
duty during vacations other than the gazetted holidays sanctioned by 
Government, and that if any such otlicer wished to absent himself from 
duty dmdng the whole or any part of a vacation he must apply to this 
office for sanction, which would not be gianted unlei^s arrangements 
could be made to place one of the ftofessors of the College in oliarfe 
during his absence. 

3. It now appears from the correspondence with the Accountant- 
General, Bengal, that the above statement is directly against the ruling 
of the Government of Inaia, in the Home Department, contained 
in their letter No. 452, dated the 26ih October 1388 which decided that 
Principals of Colleges should ordinarily avail themselves of the periodi¬ 
cal vacations. 

4. For the purpose of privilege leave, the officers of the Education 
Department are divided into two classes, subject respeofively to 
Articles 271 and 273 of the Civil Service Reguladons Tho differ¬ 
ence between the two classes may be summarised under two heads, viz., 
(1) Article 273 officers, if they enjoy a part of the vacation up to 16 
days, yet get privilege leave under the oidinary rules as if they did 
not enjoy vacation; Article 271 officers, if they enjoy even a single 
day of tho vacation, come under the proportionate calculation of 
Article 274 as regards full pay and privilege leave. 

6. There can be no question of an Article 273 officer enjoying the 
whole vacation. It is admitted (.hat he has to remain on duty tor a 
portion of the vacation, and a certificate from him stating for what 
portion of the vacation he was on duty is all that is necessary to pass 
his full pay privilege leave. An Article 271 officer on the other hand 
is Buppos^ to avail himself of vacations, and if he claims privilege 
leave on full pay, he has to fyoduce orders that he was prevented from 
availing himself of the vacation or part of the vacation m any year. 

6. It would appear from the orders of the Government of India* 
quoted above that of the two advantages of an Article 273 officer, they 
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exteoded to Principals of Colleges the first one, viz., the privilege of 
enjoying 16 days of a vacation, without prejudice to privilege leave 
under ordinary rules; but deliberately refused to extend the second 
one, viz., of obtaining full pay privilege lea ire on the strength of a 
certificate furnished bv the officer oonoemed that he was not absent 
from his station for more than 16 days. 

7. It will follow from the above that Principals of Colleges are 
ordinarily expected to avail themselves of periodical vacations, and 
" have no claim to privilege leave under the ordinary rules. If, however, 

‘ any such officer is prevented in any year by general or special orders 
issued by the C)irector of Public Instruction from availing himself of 
the vacation or vacations, his claim to full pay privilege leave will be 
decided in accordance with Articles 273 and 274 of the Civil Service 
Regulations. These offiofrs are therefore henceforth required to apply 
to this o^ce for permission to remain at their posts on duty during the 
, whole or any pari of a vacation if they wish the vacation to count 
towards full pay privilege leave and not to a})ply for permission to 
absent themselves fro<n duty during the vacation, as laid down in this 
office circular quoted above. Prom the ruling of the Accountant- 
General, [Bengal, and from the reconsideration of the order of the 
Government of India of 1889, it will be seen that it will not ordinarily 
or as a mutter of course be possible for this office to declare it is necesFary 
for a Principal of a College to remain on duty during a vacation 
Speciul reasons will have to be adduced in the case of each application. 

(c) COMBINATION OP VACATION WITH A SHORT 
PERIOD OP REGULAR LEAVE 

No. 3865P.^ dated Slmla^ the Jaw* WOh from the Oort, of India^ 

Finauec and Commerve Dept,^ to ihe Accomtant Q> nefaly Bewjal 

1 AM direct'd to aokuowldge the receipt of your letter 
No. 107 (t. A., dated 21st April 1904, regarding the cas^e of an officer 
subject to Article 271, Civil Service Regulations, who having failed 
to join hts appointment at the end of the annual vacation owin^* to 
illness, applied for two w.-eks^ leave on medioal certificate iu oentiona¬ 
tion of the vacation In view of the [Tovisbns (i Article 277, Civil 
Service Regulations, you enquire whether, as the rondition of clauHo 
(iv) of Article 233, Civil Service Regulations, w£s not fulfilled, the 
grant of such leave was admissible. 

2. In reply, I am to say that the opinion expressed in paragraph 
6 of your letter is correct, namely, that in tlie case of officers to whom 
privilege leave, under the ordinary rules, is not admissible, vacation 
cannot be combined with long leave, unless the conditions of Artio'e 
233, Civil Service Regulations, are fulfilled. But the Government of 
India are pleased to rule that if an officer while absent on vacation is 
compelled by illness or other cause (accepted by the Local Govern¬ 
ment or the authority empowered to grant the leave) to apply for 
leave in continuation, the vacation and leave mt»y be combined without 
reference to the minimum limit of duration laid down in clause (iv) of 
Article 233, Civil Service Regulations. 
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15.-TRANSm OP OPPICERS. 

It vould be muoh better if all desirable but not urgent transfers 
we made at one time during the jear. It would giro this office 
muoh more latitude in making the neoesiary arrangement and in 
the end reduce the number of officers transferred, as the officers oould, 
be simply exchanged instead of being meved to make room for 
others, If the transfers were made generally in' the ChristmaeT 
holidays before the new school session commenced, the minimum 
inconvenience to the schools would be occasioned. Accordingly, as' 
far 08 possible, it would be well to send in any applications for 
transfer before the end of September in each year so as to allow this 
office suffident time for carrying on any preliminary correspondence, 
if necessary. 

In future when a non<gazetted officer of this department, or an officer 
of class i or ii of the Subordinate Education Service is transferred and 
it is not definitely ordered that he should remain at hie post till the 
arrival of his successor, he shall be relieved of his duties by his im¬ 
mediate superior within a week of the date of intimation, whether by 
letter in the case of ungraded, or by notification in the Gazette in the 
case of graded, officers. It is important that he should be enabled to 
join his new appointment with the least possible delay. 

If in any case it is necessary, for special reasons, to exceed the 
above limit, intimation of the fact should be given to this office, 
through the proper channel, and the probable date on which the officer 
under orders of transfer will be relieved should be stated. 


D. P. Ii 
Cir.No,119,y 
SO June t904. 


P. I. 
Cir. So. 10,^ 
*2&.JaDy. 1905^ 




III. 

PEIMARY, SECONDARY AND COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION. 


Schools and Coregos are either directly managed and maintained by 
Government or by a statutory local body, or by a local committee of 
n anagtunent with a grant-in-aid from provincial or local funds, or by a 
private body or individual without such aid. 


1.-GENERAL RULES REGARDING PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

(aj RULES FOR THE ADMINISTllATlOxN OF THE 
nilMARY G RAWT. 

In accordance with Rule 51 of the Local Self-Government Rules 
each District Board fiames its own rules for the administration of the 
primary grant, in consultation with the Inspector of Schools. The 
rules shall require the approval of the Director of Public Instruction. 
The following rules exhibit their general character:— 

L—Schools rkceiving SriPKJsns. 

1 (a). The remuneration of a guru from public funds should be a 
small subsistence allowance which may be paid quarterly, and he should 
have a further allowance at the end of the year, which should depend 
on the number of pupils legularly attending his school, the nature of 
the instruction given, and the general character of the school as 
ascertained hy the Local Board members and inspecting ofEoers. 

jy.B .—In considering regularity of attendance of pupils, local authorities may properly 
allow for local conditions which may require the closing of primary schools on account of the 
monsoon rains, or on account of cultivation or harvesting. [Governmenf, General Depart- 
meni Orders iVo. SSOT.—Q,^ dated 10th June 1902], 

(6). As the lost and most largely attended upper primary 
schools cannot be properly managed by one teacher, they should be 
provided with an assistant teacher. 

(c). The head teachers in these upper primary sohoola may receive 
stipends up to Ks. 5 a month each. 
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2. The stipends are considered as grants-in-ald, and will be liable 
to be proportionately reduced ‘f, on inspection, it is found that the 
wort apportioned for each quarter has not been properly done, and will 
be withdrawn if the school continues to be badly taught. 

8. In selecting teachers for primary schools, preference should be 
given to passed upper primary and middle scholars, experienced in the 
mode of pathsala teaching and possessing a fair knowledge of village 
accounts. 

4. Stipendiary school teachers must not leave their schools without 
the permission of the Sub-Inspectors. Any breach of this rule will be 
punished by forfeiture of double the amount of pay for the days of 
absence and by dismissal if the practice is persisted in after due warning. 

5. The courses of studies of the upper and lower primary schools 
will be divided into three parts, which are to be taught in the first three 
quarters of the year, leaving the fourth quarter for revision of the whole 
and for exorcises. 

6. The routine and the list of studies, with (he subjects to be 
taught in each quarter, must be hung on the school walls during the 
working hours. 

7. Sub-Inspectors when out on inspection will see that the quantity 
fixed for each quarter has been properly taught, and that the routine 
and list of studies are hung up in the school. 

8. It is the duty of gums not only to maintain discipline in their 
schools, but to impress upon the minds of their pupils the duty of 
truthfulness, respect, punctuality, and obedience. 

9. Where a primary school is established, the villagers are 
generally expected to provide it with a house. For upper primary 
schools maps also should be provided. 

3,—Girls’ Schools. 

10. Teachers teaching 20 girls or more will get a monthly stipend 
or capitation grant, 

11. Teachers having less than 20 girls in their schools will l.o 
paid monthly rewards at the rate of Re. 1 for every 8 girls who attend 
regularly and make satisfactory progress. 

12. If a guru teaches boys and girls together, he will receive 
rewards for teaching girls at the rate mentioned above. 

13. At the half-yearly examination the Deputy Inspector will give 
to the girls prizes of various kinds, including books, slates, sewing and 
writing materials, toys, or clothes. 

4.—Mode of Payment. 

14. All payments to gurus on account of either stipends or rewards 
will be made by means of postal money-orders. 

16, The Sub-Inspectors will prepare stipendiary and deferred 
allowances bills within a week after tbe money becomes due, and after 
these bills are passed, they will be made over to the postmaster, who 
ivill issue money-orders up to the value of the bills. 
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16. The commission oil money-orders will be paid from the primary 

allotment of the distriot- / 

17. The postal receipts ^nd the acknowledgment of money by 
gurus will be forwarded by Sub^Inspeotors to the auditing officer, as 
vouchers. 


5.-School Session. 

18, It would be convenient if the session of Middle and Primary 
Schools be made to begin from Ist January or 1st February as in the 
case of High Schools. 


6.—Forms. 

19. The prescribed primary education forms must be strictly 
followed. 


7.—Inspecting Pandits oh (?c;iz it-Instructors. 

*v‘ 

20. Inspecting pandits will receive Rs. 16 as pay and Es, 6 as 
travelling or horse allowance. There should be, as far as possible, one 
for each thana in a district. They should have a thorough knowledge 
of mental arithmetic and bazar and zamindari accounts. Holders of 
the vernacular mastership certi6cate should have the preference. 

21. Inspecting pandits will be subordinate to the Sub-Inspectors 
of Schools under whom they are placed. 

22. Inspecting pandits are required to teach the teachers of schools 
within their jurisdiction, while out on inspection, and to train them 
in the mode of teaching by themselves giving lessons on teaching. 

23. The duties of the inspecting pandits are— 

(a) To inspect all the primary schools within the circle, whether 
stipendiary or non-stipendiary, once each month or at 
least twice each quarter. When inspecting a school the 
pandit will thoroughly examine the classes in each subject 
taught, and will record in the visitors^ book the result 
of the examination. 

(J) To see that each school teaches the course of the class"to 
which it belongs; that the quantity fixed for each quarter 
has bqen fully and properly taught; that the boys are 
properly arranged in classes; that the registers of attend¬ 
ance are properly kept and regularly written; that the 
routine and the list of studies are duly hung up on the 
school wall; and that all the departmental orders are 
fully obeyed and carried out by the teachers. 

{e) To assemble schools for scholarship examinations on the 
dates and places previously fixed b v the Deputy or Sub- 
Inspector of 8oho(/ls, 


^ D. P., 

Cir. No, IW), r 
2 Novr, 190i. 


M 
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(rf) To keep tlie Sub-InspeotorB regularly informed of the 
closing of old and the opening of new schools, th^ 
raising of lower primary schools to the upper primary 
standard and vice t^ersAf and any violation of departmental 
rules and ordeis by the teachers of primary sohools, 
especially of the stipendiary class. 

{f) To be constantly moving about from schorl to school, and 
not to stay longer than necessary af head-quarters, except 
lor inspecting the schools there. The pandit will not 
stay for more than a day at any school, except for some 
special reason or during authorised holidays. 

‘24. The pandits will submit their diaries monthly through the 
Sub-Inspectors. 

95. The annual returns of the primary schools will be received 
and chookod by the inspecting pandits. 

26. Nothing will be paid to pandits, except their pay and fixed 
travelling allowance. 

8.—Roles for regulating leave to Ouiiu Instructors. 

D. p. I, 27. The Ouri4 Instructors may be allowed the vacations fixed. 
ld\mel908f Primary schools of the districts in which they are employed. ^ 

28. The Ouru Instructors may bo allowed all the gazetted 
holidays. 

29. Privilege leave, on half pay in cases of urgent necessity 
only, may be allowed under article 271 of the Civil Service Rcgula- 
tiohs; provided that Inspectors of Schools may allow privilege leave on 
full pay under articles 272, 273 and 274 of the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions, instead of the school vacations, where this modification is found 
desirable owing to the Quru Instruotors being detained on duty during 
the vacations. 


9.-—General. 

30. Upper primary schools will be opened and maintained in 
the larger villages only; and to enable them to work fully up to the 
required standard, they will generally be managed by not less tlian 
two teachers, who will be paid from the primary grant and receive a 
proportionate share of the fees and other contributions of the pupils. 

31. English is not to he taught in a primary school. 

32. All the accounts and business oouneoted with primary education 
will be kept and done in the primary education forms, ordered for use 
by the Government. 

33. Sub-lnspeotors^should be careful to take with them on their 
tours the returns of attendance in primary schools furnished by the 
inspecting pandits after the close of the preceding year. If any large 
differences are discovered between the attendance as returned and the 
attendance as ascertained by the Sub-Inspector, a close enquiry should 
be made» 
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34. The gum of patimlas and head-masters or pandits of seoond- 
jiry schools should note down in a book at the end of every month the 
progress made by the pupils in each subjeot and in each class. In the 
case of primary schools the class-register may be used for the purpose, 
and in the secondary schools the entries should bo made in a log-book 
or diary book. The log-book should also contain a brief account of the 
chief events in connection with a school (appointment and leave of 
teachers, results of examinations, discipline, oto.). No entry in a log¬ 
book is to be struck ofE or erased, but a now entry may be made to 
rectify an old one. The log-book if kept in the way stated aboYe, will, 
it is contemplated, be of great help to the Inspecting Officers at the 
time of their inspection of schools. Deputy Inspectors may therefore 
see that such a book is kept in each of the primary and aecondai^y 
schools in their districts from as early a date as possible. 

(b) PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN KHAS 3IA1JALS, 

No. 550j dated the 2Ut June 1888, from the Oovt, of Bengal, 
General Dent,, to Z). P. L 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1488, 
dated 7th March 1888, applying for an additional grant, roughly 
estimated at Ks. 15,000, for tho clerioal establishment of Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools, and for the inspection of primary schools. • it is 
explained that the staff of Sub-Inspectors avnilable for inspecting 
primary schools, under the supervision of District Boards, has been 
seriously diminished, without any corresponding reduction in tho work 
they have to do, by the fact that at least one inspecting officer has been 
retained in each district for the schools, comparatively few in number, 

^ which are still under the direct control of Government. Those are the 
schools situated within the limits of municipalities or cantonments, and 
those on tho estates, the property of Government. You observe that 
Goveniraeut has handed over certain duties to District Boards, but has 
failed in the majority of districts to provide them with a sufficient 
agency for discharging these duties; and you propose to remedy this 
by making over to the Boards tho Sub-Inspectors still under Govern¬ 
ment, appointing officers of somewhat lower position to replace tho 
latter, and also to do clerical work for the Deputy Inspectors. 

“2. In reply, I am directed to say that tho supervision of muni¬ 
cipal and khas mahal schools by Government, while all other schools aro 
under the control of District Boards, appears to bo a very inconvenient 
arrangement. It involves the retention of a Sub-Inspector by 
Government in every district, though there is seldom sufficient work 
for such an officer, tho undue curtailment of the staff of Boards, a 
system of double inspection, two officers travelling over tho eamo. 
ground, and a serious restriction on the system of payments by 
results. The remedy suggested is expensive, and is not free from 
objection, as it contemplates the inspection of municipal schcols by 
officers of lower standing than those at present employed. 

“ 3. On tho whole, the Lieutenant-Governor is deoideclly of opinion 
that it is desirable to make over to the District Boards, or, where 

M 2 
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practicable, to municipalities, all the primary schopls at present under 
Government supervision. In the case of schools on khas mahal estates, 
the Government contribution fcv their assistance should be in addition 
to wliat they may bo entitled to receive on the system of payment 
by results from the General District Fund, and should certainly not 
involve their eiolusion from the usual system oi management. The 
contribution is made by Government as zamindar. and corresponds 
with the aid any private zaraindar may give to schools on his estates 
without depriving^ them of the advantage of the Board’s assistance. 
There seemij no objection to the transfer of the amount to the District 
boards. As to^ schools situated in municipalities, the Lieutenant- 
Governor is advised that there is no legal difficulty in making an 
arrangement for the transfer with the consent of the District# Boards 
concerned. It is probable that the Boards will make no objection to 
the transfer on receiving grants equal to the expenditure which will 
have to be incurred; and it seems desirable to adopt this course 
wherever the schools cannot be made over to municipalities. 

“ 4. I am^ now to request that you will be so good as to report 
what sum it will be necessary, under the proposed arrangement, to make 
over to each District Board, and on receipt of your reply the Commis¬ 
sioners of Divisions will be addressed on the subject. 

No, llOlf dated the 6th March 1900^ from the Oovt, of Bengal^ 
General DepL^ to D, P. I, 

0. p r ^ir “ I ™ directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 23, 
Ko. 45 of 1900. dated the 3rd January 1900, reporting that the orders of Government 
issued in 1888 , directing that in the case of primary schools in kfm 
mhak the Government contribution for their assistance should be 
in addition to what they may be entitled to receive on the system of 
payment by results from the General District Fund, have not been 
generally carried out. You further report that in Midnapoie the one 
per cent, grant given for advancement of primary education in Govern¬ 
ment estates has been amalgamated with the primary grant of the 
District Board, and consequently it has not been utilized for the 
purpose for which it was intended. You recommend the adoption 
of one of the following courses:— 

(1) either the Government Order No 550, dated the 21 st June 

1888, which has apparently been forgotten, bo re-issued,; 
or 

(2) the District Boards or the District Officers concerned be 

called upon to adjust or arrange their expenditure from 
the District Funds or allotments for primary education in 
non-Board areas, so that the above orders can be carried 
out without any additional grants from Government; or 

(3) the amount of the one per cent, grant bo amalgamated 

with, or tranferred to, the di.^rict allotments for primary 
education, and the District Boar ls or District Officers 
concerned may be allowed to administer the fund for 
khes mahal schools in the way they think best, with 
effect from 1899-1900; or 
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(4) the existitig orders be modified, so that the present varying 

procedure may be legalized, that is, Distiriot Boards 
may be free to act as they choose; or 

(5) in distributing the primary grants, District Boards be 

required to take into consideration the amounts received 
by guniB from the one per cent, grant, or from the 
contribution of zarnindars. 

“2. In reply, 1 am to say that the money contributed by Govern¬ 
ment, in its capacity as zamindar, for the promotion of primary 
education in khm mahah^ should be devoted exclusively to that purpose, 
and should not be utilized in the manner in which it has been' at 
Midnapore. I am to request that the irregularity committed there may 
be stopped. As regards the fact that certain District Boards, when 
.ascertaining the amount to be paid as rewards, take into account, in the 
case of khas mahal schools, the sum paid to the gurm of such schools 
from the one per cent, grant, I am to re-affirm the orders issued in 1888 
that.the Government contribution for their assistance should be in addi- 
tion to what they may be entitled to receive on the system of payment 
by results from the General District Fund, and should not involve their 
exclusion from the usual system of management. It is understood that 
the assistance given to primary schools by private zamindars does not 
affect the amount of the reward assignable to them by District Boards, 
and it would not be equitable that a different treatment should bo 
accorded to primary schools in Government estates. 

*‘3. Having regard to the oiroumsiances stated, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has come to the conclusion that the District Boards mentioned 
in your letter are not entitled to anj^ assistance from Government to 
compensate them for the aid they would he required to give to the 
primary schools in Government states, owing to their having lost sight 
of the Government Orders of 1888, and that the proper course would be 
to enforce those orders with effect from the 1st April 1901. A year’s 
respite is given to avoid sudden inconvenience (o District Boards, and 
to enable them to make, in the interval, such re-arrangements as they 
may consider necessary. 


(c) CIRCLE SCHOOLS, 

1. The circle school system prevails in a few districts only. It was 
devised with the object of increasing the number of middle class schools 
at a small cost. A locality, having two or three promising upper primary 
schools situated within three or four miles of each other, is selected 
as a Circle,” and over these three schools an itinerant teacher, 
called a “ Circle Pandit,” is appointed. It is his duty to travel from 
one to the other, generally apending two days a week at each, and to 
improve them into middle schools. It is not uncommon for the boys 
of the first class to move about with the circle pandit. 

2. By this system three secondary schools take the place of three 
primaries, and the extra cost is that of a single pandit such as is 
generally put in charge of a single school. 
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3. The management of circle schools has not been transferred to 
District Boards. It still remains in the hands of the department. 

4. Circle pandits are Government servants. They are of four 
grades:—Ist grade on Rs. 25 a month; 2nd grade on Rs. 20 ; 3rd 
grade on Rs. 18, and 4th grade on Rs. 15. During the rainy reason 
in some of the water districts of Lower Bengal, a boat allowance is 
given to these pandits to enable them to go from school to school. 

5. If a circle pandit accepts an appointment in a Board school, 
he ipm facio ceases to be a Government servant. 

6. Circle pandits are paid from a separate allotment called the 
Circle grant; the bills being passed by the Inspector of Schools. 

7. There are Circle Schools in the districts of 24-Parganas, Nadia, 
JesBore, Khulna, Mui-shiJabad, Dankura and Midnapore. 


(r?) INSTEUCTION OP ABORIGINAL CHILDREN. 

No. 908^ dated the S,frd February 190k^ from the Qovt, of 
Bengal^ General to D, P, I, 

1 AM directed te acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 138,41, 
dated the 23rd December 1903, with which you submit certain proposals 
regarding the instruction of aboriginal ohiliren during the early stages 
of their education. 

2 You are of opinion that, in the higher stages of vernacular 
education, aboriginal children must, in all cases, be taught in one of the 
three prinoit^al Aryan languages of the Province, viz., Bengali, Uriya 
and Hindi (including Urdu); and that in the lower stages, when they 
understand any one of those languages, it should be the medium of 
instruction. On tiiis principle, it has been suggested that the Tipperas 
of Chittagong and the Santals of Midnapore and Murshidabad should 
be taught in Bengali, and the Juangs, Kols and Bhuyans of the Orissa 
Division in Uriya, 

It has also been suggested that in Rajshahi, Bogra and other 
districts of the Rajshahi Division, where their number is small, Santals 
and other aboriginal pupils should be taught in Bengali. 

3. You recommend, however, that in certain special instances the 
vernaculars of aboriginal tribes should bo recognized to a limited 
extent; and accordingly propose that Tibetan in Darjeeling and 
Santali iu Mourbhauj in the Orissa Division and in those places in the 
Chota Nagpur and Bhagalpur Divisions, where neither Bengali nor 
Hindi is understood, should be recognized as the medium of instruction 
up to the Lower Primary standard for the children who speak those 
languages. You are also of opinion that the Garos and other cognate 
tribes in the Dacca Division should, if possible, receive their oral 
instruction during the first two years of the infant standard in their 
own vernacular; and suggest that Lower Primary path&alaa conducted 
fcy gurus^ who either belong to the aboriginal classes or at least are 
"^fairly conversant with their language, should be encouraged. 
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4, You also recommend that, while aboriginal languages are to be 
recognized up to the Lower Primary standard, the language in which 
instruction is to be impaited in the higher stages should be introduced 
as a second language ia standards I and II; and that the Muham¬ 
madans of Orissa should be taught in Urdu or Uriya at their option 
up to the Middle standard, 

5. I am to state that these recommendations' are approved by 
Goveinment, and that you are authorized to issue the necessary orders 
and to take steps for the preparation and publication of Tibetan and 
fcSantali text-books. 


2.-GENERAL RULES REGARDING SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

(with special repp:kencr to high schools.) 

1. The course of studies for the upper department of high schools 
comprising classes 1 to 4, is drawn up each year by the Divisional 
Inspector. In schools under private management the managers select 
the text-books subject to the rules published by Government for the 
guidance of Text-book Committees. 

The Divisional Inspector will decide, from the results of the test 
examinations, which candidates from zilla schools shall be sent up to 
the Entvanoo examination and which shall be kept back. 

2. It is the duty of the head master to see that the junior masters 
fit themselves, by careful study and daily preparation, for teaching 
their classes and bringing them up to the standard prescribed. All 
masters should carefully study the hooks which they have to teach, the 
methods of teaching and of class management being duly attended to. 

3. It is essential that the students snould provide themselves with 
the class hooks. It is a duty of the class master to see that this is done. 
Exercises should be constantly set and corrected. Particular attention 
should bo given to neatness and correct expression. The use of koy^ 
should be discouraged. 

4. Hand-writing and map-drawing should receive constant 
attention ; and in teaching mathematics, neatness and method should 
be insisted upon. Special attention should be paid in the lower classes 
to mental arithmetic. 

5. Masters are to lose no opportunity of teaching their pupils 
by example as well as by precept, the value of truth, diligence, 
respect to superiors, gratitude, kindness to inferiors, habits of discipline, 
and other jx)ints of morality without which education is imperfect, and 
may be positively injurious. 

In general terms, students should be taught not only to be scholars 
but to be gentlemen. 

6. Parents and guardians should bo supplied with quarterly 
progress reports in the prescribed form, by which means they can them¬ 
selves judge the* advance made by their boys : — 
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7. To prevent irregubrities, separate books are to be kept for 
library, prize, and contingent accounts. 

8. Acquittance rolls are also required, in which the teachers, etc., 
acknowledge receipt of their salaries, receipt stamps being affixed for 
sums above Ks. 20. 

9. Fees are due in advance on the first day of each month. 
Fines are imposed if all sums due to the school are not paid by the 15th 
of the month. On the last day of the month the names of defaulters 
will bo struck off and re-admission can be gained only on payment of all 
back dues, together with a re-admission fee. 

10. Leave to teachers of Government schools will be granted 
under the rules of the Civil Service Regulations. 

11. Combination of vacation icitk a short period of regular have .— 
If en officer w'hile absent on ^'aoation is compelled by illness or other 
cause (accepted by the Local Government or the authority empowered 
to grant the leave) to apply for leave in continuation, the vacation and 
leave may he combined without reference to the minimum limit of 
duration laid down in clause (IV) of Art. 233, Civil Service Regulations. 

12. The Head-master will furnish the Inspector with the follow¬ 
ing statements;— 

Lem Md late alatement for the j July, October, January 

Quarterly accounts ... 5th of April, July, October, and January. 

Balance statements ... 30th of April. 

Stss. Si w»' “■"»« —>■’ 

Indents for prise and library books. By the Ist of May each year. 

Prise and library bills ... By the Ist of January each year. 

Extraordinary bills Before the 1st of March, if possible. 


13. Corporal punishment is allowable only in cases of gross mis¬ 
conduct. It BiiOuld be inflicted by the Head-master only. It should 
not be inflicted under the excitement of the moment, but after due 
deliberation. The usual punishment for inattention to studies and 
misbehaviour takes the form of impositions, extra hours, and flues. 
Cases of gross moral turpitude are rightly punished by expulsion. 

14. In Government schools, masters ere forbidden to take private 
work without the expre^^s permission of the Inspector. Private tuition 
must in no way he allo^vod to interfere with the public duties of a 
master, whether it ho teaching in school, preparation at home, or 
correction of exercises. Such duties must never be made subordinate 
to private work. 

15. Class work cannot bo carried on properly if punctuality and 
regular attendance be not insisted on. Buys coming late may be ffiied a 
pice for every quarter of an hour, up to a limit of one anua a day, which 
IS the fine for a whole day^s absence. Absence in continuation (before 
or after) of a vacation or holiday is subject to double fine. Leave on 
urgent business should rarely be given to a school-boy. It must be 
very rarely that anything oocaia requiring his attendance more urgently 
than his school work. 
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16. In middle schools the head Ternacular teacher should be 
selected from students who have passed the final examination of a first- 
grade training school 

17. In Middle schools all subjects are to be taught through the a p, i. 

medium of the vernacular; in other words, the schools must be placed 

upon a vernacular basis, and when English is taught, it is to be taught ^ 
as a language merely. The same will hold good in the lower depart¬ 
ment of High schools placed on a vernacular basis. 

18. Teaching of English .—The department is certainly not opposed D. p. i. 

to, but in favour of, the teaching of English in Middle schools, pro- 26 A^rni9bl^ 
vided that the teaching of it is satisfactory. The English teacher must, 
however, have passed at least the E. A. examination, and the arrange¬ 
ments for the payment of his salary must be satisfactory. 

19. School Aiirary.—-If a clerk and librarian is employed by a 
school, ho is responsible primarily for the safe custody of the library 
books and school records. 

The keys of almirahs and boxes containing the books should be 
in his hands, but the head-master is to see every day, when the school 
closes, that these have been duly looked. 

The clerk is also responsible for the library catalogue, and for the 
proper arrangement of the books, under the head-master^s supervision 
and direction. 

At the end of eaoh official year the head-master should take careful 
stock of all the library books and records, and note and rejtfirt to 
the Divisional Inspector any loss or damage that has occurred during 
the year. 

20. The Secretaries of schools aided by the Department are 
authorized to grant leave to teachers drawing Rs. 20 and under, subject 
to confirmation by the Inspector in the case of high schools and by 
the Deputy Inspector in the case of middle schools. A report of leave 
granted should be forwarded in eaoh case. If the Deputy Inspector 
doubts the propriety of sanctioning the leave, he should report the 
matter to the Inspector. Applications for casual leave and leave on 
urgent private ajBPairs, which are submitted after the leave has been 
availed of» are viewed with strong suspicion, and in no case is leave on 
urgent private affairs sanctioned, unless the nature of the urgency is 
explained in detail. 

21. Leave to teachers in aided schools, drawing more than Es, 20 
a month, may be granted, subject to confirmation by the Inspector. 

22. Surplus balances at the credit of grant-in-aid schools, when 
they reach a sum of Rs. 20 and upwards, must invariably be deposited 
in the Savings Bank, unless the Inspector decides in the case of parti¬ 
cular schools, that this course is unnecessary or would be attended with 
inconvenience or loss. 

23. I’he accounts of aided schools must be full, and must show 
all receipts and disbursements. It is strictly forbidden for such schools 
to keep a private account/’ and when it is discovered that this prac¬ 
tice prevails, the school is liable to forfeiture of gran^ 
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24. ' In keeping the accounts of aided schools, the following 
regulations are to be strictly observed:— 

The accounts for a month should be made up and closed in tho 
first week of the month following that to which they pertain. Tho 
fact that the bills have not been submitted should not interforo with 
tho observance of this rule. 

The accounts should represent the actual state of aschoors finances. 

It is frequently found that accounts aro made up for a month, 
the receipt and expenditure columns showing the sums which ought to 
have been respectively received and paid, and on the strength of such 
accounts grants-in-aid are claimed. This is quite irregular. Every 
school should keep a cash account book in which should be daily entered 
all sums actually collected and all charges actually paid, and nothing 
more; and the entries in the account of receipts and expenditure should 
be merely an abstract of the entries in the cash book. If a Secretary 
advances money for payment of charges, in anticipation of the grant, 
such advance should bo entered in the column of receipts for the month 
in which the advance is made; and when the money is repaid, it will 
again be shown in the expenditure column for the month in which the 
payment is made. 

2o. In Government and Board middle schools it should bo 
'' understood that the people of tho locality in which such schools are 
established will provide suitable furniture and houses for the schools 
and will keep them in proper repair. 

2b. Admimon Book — 

j. (1) In continuation of this office Circular No, J44, dated the 18th 
^ August 1904, and in partial modification thereof, it is> directed that in 
addition to tho particulars hitherto recorded, the date of birth of a boy 
at the time of his admission to a school should, wherever possible, be 
recorded in the Admission Register, and the parent or tho guardian, 
as the case may be, of tho boy, should be asked to certify to tho state- 
ment of the age and the date of birth, either by putting his signature 
in the Admission Register or by making a declaration in the letter of 
application referred to in No. I of the transfer rules for High 
schools. In either case the declaration made by tho father or the 
guardian should be attested by another res];)Gotahle person who should 
put his signature in the Admission-book or on the letter of application, 
in the presence of the head-master of the school into which the boy 
is to be admitted. 

, (2) The parent or the guardian should state whether the boy has 
a horoscope, and if so, whether the oge and date of birth given by him 
agrees with the horoscope. 

(8) The ago should be stated in years, months and days according 
to tho Englisli method, that is, the completed number of years, months 
and days should be given in each case. 

(4) In case a parent or guardian is illiterate, he should put his 
mark in the column in the Admission Register meant for his signature, 
and Ins declaration should bo certified by another respectable person, as 
directed in paragraph 1. 
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(5) The Admission-book of a school should accordingly contain the 
folio Ying columns 

1. Serial number, 

2. Name of a boy. 

3. Father’s name, occupation, 

4. liecognized guardian’s name, occupation, 

6. Place of residence. 

6. Condition of residence; whether the boy is living 

with : {a) parent or (6) guardian or (c) in a hostel or 
(d) in a mess, and in case of {e) or (d) if these are 
duly recognized. 

7, Date of birth (the day, the month and the year must 

invariably be given). 

8. Age according to the English method in completed 

years, months and days on the day of admission into 
the school. 

9, Whether the boy has a horoscope, and, if so, whether 

the age given agrees with it. 

10. Signature of father or guardian, if it is a case of first 

admission to any school and not merely transfer from 
one school to another. 

11. Signature of another respectable gentleman, if it is a 

case of first admission and not merely transfer from 
one school to another. 

12. School from which the boy comes, 

13. Class in which he was reading. 

14. Class in which he is admitted. 

15. umber and date of transfer certificate. 

16. Date of admission. ^ 

17. Further information (if any) required by the Inspector 

of Schools. 

18. Eemarks. 

19. Head-master’s signature. 

(The headings prescribed above are essential, though others 
may bo added at the discretion of the authorities of a 
school). 

(6) In the case of boys who have already been admitted and in 

whose case the date of birth and precise statement of age have not been 
recorded and the parent’s or the guardian’s signature has not been 
obtained, it is desirable that the omission should be supplied as soon as 
practicable. ' ^ 

(7) The information as to age and birth should be not only recorded 
in the Admission Pegistorjbut must also be entered in the transfer 
certificates granted to students at the time of quitting a school. 

27. Fidilors' JJooL—One of the most important books in the P* 
permanent records of all schools, and to a certain extent also in cdlleges, cir. No. 
is the Visitor’s Book, in which all oflloers who have a right to inspect 
the institutions and to criticise their working are expected to enter 
their remarks. Other visitors to saoh institutions may also be invited 
to state in such books their opinion of the work whion is being carried 
on and may also moke any 8Uggerf;ions they deem desirable, 
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28. Prize Dhiribuiion — 

D. p. L (1) The prize distribution of ' d school should take place with as little 
28'^b«cr,^i9of delay as possible after the prizes have been award^ on the results of 
the annual examinations. The annual examination usually takes place 
in December; and the school session generally begins in January. It 
is therefore desirable that the prizes should be given away before the 
school breaks up for the Christmas holidays. The prizes should be 
obtained from the School Book Society or other place sufficiently early 
to make this arrangement possible. If by chance it should be necessary 
to excliange any book obtained ns a prize, that can easily be done, the 
prize being reserved until the substituted volume is obtained. 

(2) Due regard should be paid to the age and intelligence of 
students in the classes in which tho prizes are to be awarded and other 
similar considerations, so that the prize-winners may really profit by the 
books awarded to them. The prize-books should be both interesting 
and instructive and at the same time such that they can be easily under¬ 
stood by the recipients. It is suggested that a considerable proportion 
of the books for the higher classes should be of the nature of biographi¬ 
cal studies of great and good men, and that other prize-boDks should 
deal with travels and similar subjects. Story-books, however, and 
other works cJ fiction of a suitable type need not be excluded. The 
get-up of the books should be as attractive as possible so that the prize¬ 
winners may preserve the books as mementos of their school-life. 

(3) It is very desirable that the prize-winners should be treated 
as forming the most important section of persons who are present at the 
ceremony, and hence that they should be given a prominent position 
in the hall in which the distribution takes plscc. Thus th« prize¬ 
winners, if not also all the bigger boys of the school or perhaps a 
► selection of the most deserving boys from all the classes who nave not 
won prizes, should be accommodated on the front seats, the back seats 
bping occupied by the parents and the leading members of the public 
Iiiterested iu the well-being of the school It is desirable that the 
boys of the school generally should realise that the Dr'ze-takers have a 
promicent port in the proceedings of the day, and the latter at any 
rate should be able to hear what the presiding officer may have to say 
to them or to their parents. 

b. p. ~‘i, (4) It is very desirable that the District Officer should preside at 

distribution of prizes in the Local Government High School. 

' The District Officer has by this means an opportunity of showing his 
interest in education generally and also in the school which is supposed 
to be the model school of bis district. 

(5) A District Officer has on such occasion the opportunity of 
placing before the public any matter connected with the school in 
respect of which the assistance of the local public may be desired, and 
this is always an advantage. 

(■6; As the annual examination of the zilla school gonorally takes 
place in December, close upon which the prize-distribution should 
follow, and os the District Officer is always present in the station about 
the end of the year for the performance of his official duties, there 
seems to be no adequate reason why the District Offic.r should not be 
asked to help the school by presiding at the annual prize-distribution. 
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(7) The anthoritif'S of the schools concerned should therefore hold 
their futuj:e prize-distributions jast before the Christmas holidays in 
each year, so that tlie District OiSScers may be able to preside at the 
ceremonies without inconvenience, 

(8) It is hoped th^t the District Officers will be good enough^ to 
help the school authorities, as far os possible, to carry out these 
proposed arrangements which will materially help the school in its 
work and raise the school in the estimation of the local public. 

29. Lml Holidays-- 

(!) It appears that some misconception exists in many quarters 
regarding the scope and application of Bengal Government Financial 
Department) Circular No. SMis., dated the 31st March 1903, sanction¬ 
ing certain extra local holidays for each district in Bengal. Some 
Inspectors of Schools seem to he in doubt whether zilla schools should 
or should not get tiie benefit of that circular. 

(2) The extra holidays sanctioned by Government are evidently 
meant for Government officers who enjoy gazetted holidays only. But 
zilla schools have a certain total number of holidays sanctioned for 
them every year, and, as that total is large enough to meet aU the 
requirements of such schools, the head-master of each zilla school should 
in the beginning of every year prepare a list of holidays, including in 
it gazetted Judidays, summer holidays and all impo^^t ant local holidays, 
the total of a l these not exceeding 65, and get the list approved by the 
Inspector of Schools, it is believed that lists of holidays are already 
per pared by Head-masters and sanctioned by Inspector of Schools every 
year in the caf?e of all zilla schools; hut, in approving such liNts, 
Inspectors of Schools should eee that the local holidays specified in the 
schedule annexed to the Government circular referred to above are not 
over and above the 65 days fixed for zilla schools, but are included in 
them. 

(3) The above observations apply also to Colleges and Collegiate 
Schools. 
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3.-VERNACULAR EDUCATION SCHEME. 

\^Re(ivlution No. I, dated the Ut January 1901, by the Oovt, of 
Bengal^ Qtmral DeptJ] 

' Tho question of remodelling the lines on which vernacular education 
in the Indian Empire has hitherto been based has, for a considerable 
time, been exercising the attention of both tho Imperial and,.Local 
Governments. The following short history of the question was given 
in the Eesolution of this Government No. 1921, dated the 1st 
July 1899;— 

It was particularly in its relation to agriculture that this question 
engaged the attention of the 5th meeting of the Agricultural Conference 
held in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture at Simla on the 
Gtli October 1893. After considering the recommendations made by 
Dr. Voelker in paragraphs 527 and 528 of his report on tho improvement 
of Indian Agiiculture, the following Resolutions wore passed :— 

i.—That in connidering the question of agricultural edtication and 
prouress, the Conference desire to express the opinion that it is most desirable to 
extend primary education among tho agricultural classes. 

//.—That, as a general rule, jn.struction in agriculture should bo 
combined with the existing course of education, and not depend exclusively on 
separate special institutions. 

Eesolution Jll,-- That itis most desirable that the Universities should recognise 
tho science of agricultuie as an optional subject in tho course for a degree. 

Eesolution TX —That in the opinion of the Conference, education in the lower 
schools should be of such a practical character as to fit; the pupils for technical 
pursuits including agricultural as well as for literary and commercial pursuits. 

Eesolution X ,—That the text-books used in schools should bo written in (he 
simplest language ordinarily understood by tho people, and should be descriptive 
of subjects with wliich they are familiar; also that the use of piotorial lesson 
charts illastrating familiar objects should be encouraged, 

Eesolution XJ .—That the system of ti-aining in normal schools should be 
adapted to pialify school teachers to give instruction of the character indicated 
in Resolution Vlll. 

Eesolution XII —That in each Province a Committee, in which agricultural 
officers should he included, should be convened at a«i early date for the 
consideration of the questions raised in the preceding resolutions. 

The Governor-General in Council after considering the recommend¬ 
ation of the Conference, and after correspondence with tho Secretary 
of State, determined, before enunciating finally the principles of policy 
to be adopted, to give Local Governmonts the opportunity of fully 
examining the various subjects dealt with by the Conference, and with 
a view to affording them every facility in their investigation, deputed 
Sir Edward Buck to attend a series of Provincial Conferences and 
explain the various issues under discussion and the different methods 
proposed or adopted in other provinces. It was explained that tho 
Government of India believed that ‘^greater success was to be expected 
from making instruction in the rudiments of agriculture part and 
parcel of tho primary system of instruction in the country than from 
teaching it as a subject apart from the general educational programme, 
and that such general enlightenment and intellectual expansion of the 
Rgcicnltuia) classes as would enable them to perceive for themselves 
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the small refoma whidh ate within their means and opportunities 
would be more likely to produce substantial results than special 
instruction in particular agricultural processes/’ It followed therefore 
that the educational question which was given to each Province to 
answer was not merely how to adapt education to the training of 
agriculturists^ but how the plan of instruction should be so fashioned as 
to promote in the pupils the power of assimilating easily any kind of 
technical instruotion. 

2. This phase of the question was discussed at the meeting of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference held on the 6th of January 1890, and 
it was suggested that the course of science in primary and middle 
schools should be reconsidered and so graduated as to include at 
different stages branches of the elements of agriculture, care being taken 
to exclude words or ideas of which the pupils could have no under¬ 
standing. Effect was to be given to this resolution by arranging for 
the introduction of a compulsory course of Elementary Science, 
illustrated as far as practicable by object-lessons, and the Director of 
Public Instruction was asked to report how he proposed to give effect 
to these suggestions. This he did in August 1897, and in March 1898 
a stimulus to the establishment of agricultural education was given by 
the opening of the agricultural classes at the Sibpnr Engineering 
College. This was, however, only a scheme for a ‘ Higher Agricul¬ 
tural Education” and still left out of account the objects of the original 
scheme, the pupils of the vernaculur schools ; and in August 1898 the 
Lieutenant-Governor called for proposals of a wider nature aimed at 

a change in the system of vernac¬ 
ular education by the adoption of 
methods designed rather to develop 
the minds of the boys than to prac¬ 
tise and strengthen their memories. 
After indicating the points for con¬ 
sideration, he referred the matter 
for careful discussion and report to 
a small Committee of educational 
experts whose names are given in the margin. 

3. The Committee submitted a careful and thorough report in 
April 1899. The full text of it was published in July 1899. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that the aims of the Govern¬ 
ment could only be fulfilled by the introduction of the methods 
originally put forward by Froebel and now known under the name of 
Kindergarten training. Under that system obildron are trained and 
not taught in the ordinary acceptation of the word. They are so 
trained as to do and learn things of themselves. They are encouraged 
to feel that each one possesses a certain amount of innate intelligence ^ 
and initiative, the gradual development of which depends on the 
child himself and his personal activity. They are led to see that eyes, 
ears and hands all help in the acquiring of knowledge, and these are 
the channels through which under that system all first knowledge is 
acquired. Closely allied with the methods of Kindergarten teaching 
is the so-called object-lesson teaching; and it was tbo opinion of Ihe 
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Committee that objeotJeseons must be insisted on if habits of observa¬ 
tion are to be fostered, and that they should be made a means for 
mental exercise and not merely a method of imparting a misoellaneoiis 
or even valuable information. The Committee remarked that Kinder¬ 
garten training may be an expensive and elaborate form of education, 
and that the Gifts of Froebel,’’ the appliances with which the 
system is ordinarily carried out in European schools, were beyond the 
means of Indian schools. They asserted, however, that a form of 
Kindergarten could be devised for India, which would be suitable to 
the circumstances and local conditions of the pupils, and which would 
yet entail little or no expenditure. They advised that the principles 
they recommended should be worked out on more or less new lines with 
the use of objects already to be found in almost every primary school. 
They proposed that the first years of a child’s life, from about 6 to 7, 
should be devoted almost entirely to training the senses and powers of 
observation. Then should begin the strengthening and development of 
the memory and reasoning powers. They were of opinion that object- 
lessons should be a prominent part of the teaching of all classes up to and 
including the lower primary stage, and that the various subjects taught 
up to the upper primary stage should be treated as far as possible as object- 
lessons. Guided by these views, the Committee prepared a syllabus, 
which is given in detail in the annexed report. Briefly, it was proposed 
that free-hand drawing and drill should run through the whole course. 
Manual training for boys should begin in the A class of the lower 
primary, while needlework for girls should begin in class B of the 
lower primary. A simple reading course was arranged as follows:— 
For boys in town schools, some elementary notions of the simplest facts 
and principles of Botany, Natural History, Hygiene, Physical Science, 
and Chemistry; for boys in country schools, a similar course, only with 
Agriculture substituted for Physical Science and Chemistry; for girls 
in both town and country, a similar course of Botany, Natural History, 
and Domestic Economy only; the readers were to be written in the 
most simple and comprehensible language, and to be illustrated and 
explained as far as possible by means .of object-lessons. In the 
Writing course the forms of simple documents which are commonly 
used by raiyats were in be introduced as exercises. Mensuration was 
to include a course of simple practical Geometry. In the two highest 
standards Euclid was introduced as an alternative, instead of, as at present, 
a compulsory subject. Under the head of Literature and Poetry, the 
subject of moral training was to be considered in the selection of pieces. 

4, The Committee observed that there were three necessary 
preliminaries to the introduction of their scheme. First, the immediate 
introduction of instruction in the new methods into training schools, 
so as to enable them to turn out rapidly teac hers qualified to take up 
school work under the new system. Second, the training of Inspecting 
Pandits, Sub-Inspectors, and Deputy Inspectors of Schools, who would 
have to be familiarised with the new methods. Third, the preparation of 
manuals for the teachers and text-books for the pupils. They con¬ 
sidered that a period of two and-a-half years should be allowed to 
elapse, from the date of publication of the syllabus, for schools to adapt 
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themsdves to tho altered requiroments, and they recommended that 
their new system should be introduced throughout the Province, and 
not by any paitial or local method. 

5. The changes recommended by this Committee were of the most 
vltnl importance to the interests of education in Bengal. Tho Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor therefore published their report for general information 
and invited any who might desire to do so to submit criticisms on the 
proposals. The call was widely responded to. Numerous represent¬ 
ations from public bodies wore received by Government, and the 
newspapers commented at length on the Committee’s scheme. The 
criticisms on the whole wore not by any means unfavourable. Those 
that disparaged the scheme were very often based on a misconception 
of the proposals. Thus, for instance, it was distinctly laid down in 
the original syllabus that arithmetic was to be taught as at present, and 
that both European and Native systems were to be included. Much, 
however, of the adverse criticism was based on the supposition that 
instniction in zemindari and mahajani accounts was to be abolished. 

Another mistaken conception on which some of tho critioisms 
were based was that tho proposed scheme was meant to give scdontific 
and technical education of a character suited to the agricultural classes 
only. But the Committee expressly declared their intention to give 
into the hands of pupils lesson-books on subjects with which they have 
to do every day of their lives, instead of on matters altogether foreign to 
their expcrionce, and thus to help in cultivating their faculties of 
observation and making their education more real than it is at present. 

A third objection was based on tho contention that tho proposed 
scheme aimed at teaching too many subjects, whereas in effect the 
subjects intended to be taught are lieading, Writing, and Arithmetic 
as before, with drill and drawing added, the burden on students being 
sensibly reduced chiefly as regards tho quantity of book work. 

This proposed roductiou has led very many of the critics to assume 
that the scheme will discourage the growth of tho vornncular literature, 
and tlicy insi-^tod again and again on the iraportanco of literature, 
on tl ]0 value of it in helping the dovelopmcnt of the emotions, 
and the neglect of it in the proposed scheme. Indeed, it was 
said that this neglect would affect the [>rospeotB of Bengali literature. 
The obvious reply to remarks of this nature is that a literature 
cannot bo called into existence by the prospects of books being soloctod 
for primary examinations; nor can vernacular literary w^ork of the 
highev4 merit be proscribed for elementary schools siuco the children 
would bo unable to undorstand them. 

6. Tho former Committee was reconstituted to consider these 
reviews and representations, and they altogether hold 15 meetings since 
the 3rd of January 1900. The results arrived at by tho Director of 
Public Instruction and tho Committee with regard to tho original 
proposals as viewed in the light of the criticisms given, will be found 
in the Director of Public Instruction’s report No. 3126, datod 8th May 
1900. 

7. After considering the opinions which tho public had expressed 
in answer to the invitation of Qoverimxent on the scheme suggested, 
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the Committee, in their second report, intimated that in their opinion 
the original proposals might be modified in the following manner:— 

(1) A Literature book should be prescribed for the upper primary 

course. 

(2) The course in Grammar for the upper primary and middle 

vernacular standards should be extended. 

(3) The amount of History and Geography to be taught in the 

upper primary and middle vernacular standards should be 
increased, and separate books for Geography and History 
were recommended. 

(4) Bamboo-work and basket-weaving should bo omitted from the 

manual-training course, and manual training should be made 
optional. 

(5) The Writing course should bo extended up to the last (that is, 

the sixth) standard in the revised scheme, and it would be 
thus practicable to prescribe tlie writing of more vernacular 
documents and accounts than was orginally contemplated. 

They admitted the danger of accentuating the already existing 
tendency on the part of parents to send their children to high schools 
or other English schools at the very commencement of their fechool life, 
and recommended, in supplement of their original proposals, certain 
measures to check this tendency and to give that prominence to 
vernacular education which ought to obtain in the early training of 
Indian boys. They also recommended that a certain elasticity should 
be allowed at first in the manner of teaching the proposed course. 

8. The Committee were not, however, clisposed to modify the views 
they had expressed with regard to the principles on which the system 
of vernacular education should be based. They declined to abandon 
the principles of the Kindergarten system. It was, they said, now 
universally recognised as the best for infant education, and as teacliing 
by object-lessons is only an extension of the same system, the whole 
scheme they had recommended for the vernacular school was really 
based on it. 

As to whether the scheme should be tried tentatively or not in the 
first instance, the Committee were of the opinion, as before, that it 
should at the outset be brought into action throughout the whole 
Provinoo. 

9. The Committee in their first report had quoted the successful 
introduction of a somewhat similar scheme in the Central Provinces. 
It w^as admitted, however, that manual training had been lately and 
deliberately excluded from the course there, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor oensidered that the brief reference in the Committee’s second 
report to the action of the Central Provinces Government in subse¬ 
quently alaiidoning the Kindergarten system in rural schools was a 
■pfiost inadequate notice of a very important experience. It seemed to 
him that the Committee must justify theJr proposals by a much more 
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detailed statement and explanation of them, and he desired the 
Director to answer the following questions:— 

(1) How far the Oommittee^s proposals varied from the system which 

was tried in the Central Provinces, and to a oertaiii extent 
subsequently abandoned; what reasons there were for antici¬ 
pating a different result for the proposed plan in Bengal and 
how far the proposals received support from any experience in 
other Provinces. 

(2) Whetlier the new system should be introduced simultane¬ 

ously into {a) all primary and middle schools over the 
whole Province, or (^) into selected areas, or (c) into S 0 l(?cied 
schools. 

(3) Whether the now syllabus should bo introduced into the lower 

classes of high schools which correspond to the corresponding 
classes of middle and primary schools. 

10. On the first question, the Director of Public rnsiruotion has 
furnished an explanation in his letter No. 22<^3T., dated 17th October 
1900, which forms an annexure to this Resolution. He has explained 
that in the Oeniral Piovincos the Kindergarten system has been given 
up only in rural schools, and in them mainly for two reasons: yirst, 
because it has been decided to have in country schools a half-a-day 
system, instead of the whole-day course, and, second, because the 
expense was found to bo intolerable of the stereotyped and costly 
European “ Froebers Gifts.’^ The fact that these gifts are quite 
foreign to an Indian cliild^s experience and that the pupil ordinarily 
could not handle the gifts, and so actually engage in the object-lesson 
remlered success in this particular experiment in Kindergarten a great 
difiioulty, and almost invited its failure. Tho Central Provinces system 
must be modified in the future if it is to become a suooess, and must 
be made to suit Indian pupils and Indian ciroiimstanoes, and also be 
made of such a kind that its cost enables every pupil to take pari in 
tlie exercise. It is open to very grave doubt, he said, whether the 
gifts of coloured worsted halls, wooden cubes, &o., which may and do 
appeal to European children, will appeal equally to Indian children, and 
hence when the Committee considered the question of the introduction of 
Kindergarten, they very rightly discarded Froebers Gifts altogether; 
and while accepting Froebel’s principles, they attempted to work'out the 
application of his principles by the use of purely indigenous materials ; 
and of such a kind that every child can provide its own gifts to 
illustrate the principles of teaching. Hence ^he withdrawal of the 
Kindergarten system from the rural schools in the Central Provinces 
cannot, in the Director’s opinion, be taken to represent at all a failure 
of Kindergarten principles in Indian schools, but it really represents 
only the want of success of a particular (and for India, a mistaken) 
form of the application of the principles. 

The system proposed by the Committee does not follow at all in 
the train of the Centifrl Provino|s system. l|iey proposed, as the 
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Director explains, to depart entirely from tlio stereotyped European 
gystom, and to introduco fcimple exeroi&es, which can be made with 
pieces of string paper, leaves, coloured clotbs, and objects of every-day 
life, such as a piece of wood, a box, a stool or chair, a table or a school- 
desk, simple lessons about plants. No expensive “gifts” are to be 
given which children would find to be quite outside their ordinary 
lives and expericncos; but objects found in every school-house and in 
every village are to be selected and used in the school, and the various 
faculties of ohoorvalion, reasoning, descriptive powers, &o,, are to ho 
exercised and practised on these familiar objects. School work will 
therefore be really a developed part of their every-day life, while 
habits of accuracy and obedience will be inoalcated by the process 
o£ stick-laying and 8im}>Io physical exercises and action songs. In 
the groat majority of the Hibjeots in which instruction is to be given, 
everything which is treated of almost forms an integral part of 
every-day life in the town or country, as the case may ho. 

It is not expected that the teachers will, all at once, teach the new 
subjects well. It is almost certain they will teach them badly, but 
what is contended is that the teaching cannot bo worse than the 
present entirely mechanical system of training the memory whereby all 
the other faculties are dulled at tho expense of monotonous parrotlike 
exorcises. It is urged that bad teaching with a good educational 
system will produce better results than bad teaching with a bad and 
unsound system. Hence tho change is considered necessary, notwith¬ 
standing tho grave ditficulties which will have to be faced. 

The losBOu thus given by the Oeutrid Provinces is that tho failuio 
tliere was merely the failure of a particular form of practice, and that 
to bo a success in this country the system m.ust be made to suit Indian 
pupils and Indian circumstances, and of such a kind that its cost will 
enable every pupil to take pait in the exorcises. All of this tho Director 
has shown can be eff< cted without in any way changing the principles of 
tho system. That such is the case will appear from the references given 
by tho Director as to what is now being done with much success in 
Madras and Burma, where the practice followed is one suitable to Indian 
life and circumstances, more especially so in the case of Madras, the 
authorities of which Province have entirely discarded the uses of the 
European forms of Eroebers Gifts* 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that the Director and his 
Committee have successhiUy established their case. Ue believes with 
him that the Kindergarten plan is tho best and truest method of 
training and developing the intelligence ot children, and experience 
elsewhere confirms the opinion that when the plan is adapted in its 
form to the circumstances and conditions of the country, it meets with 
perfect succeFs. lie accepts tho recommendation of the Committee on 
this point in principle. 

11. As regards the second point, of the three courses possible, 
the tiret is the one advocated by the Committee in its reports. It is, 
however, evident that tliore are very serious dilKeulties involved in 
this ]^roposal. To introduce the system simultaneously throughout the 
Province, it would be neoessary to attempt to specially train all the 
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primary and middle school-teachers in Bengal, numheriug some 50,000 
at the least, some of whom (lc*, thoFe who are in charge of good 
schools) are fairly intelligent and able, while others are of a very 
inferior type, such as the gurua who start the so-called season paihsalas, 
THie task of training such an enormous number of teachers would be 
colossal, and it is feared that the difficulties whicli might arise in this 
matter would militate against the success of the scheme, and might 
give rise to doubts as to the soundness of the scheme itself. 

In the case of the second plan, limiting the introduction of the 
scheme to a selected area, the diffieuliies to be met are of a precisely 
similar nature to those just described, though smaller in amount. The 
main difiiculty in this case would be to tench the inferior type of gurv^ 
in their new work within the time whicti it has been proposed to 
introduce the scheme. Another difficulty would bo that of selection 
of the areas for experiment, and a further slight difficulty might 
be found in cases wliero boys migrated from a school in a selected 
area to another in which tiio old course of instruction was still 
maintained. 

In the case of the third course, the proposal would be to limit 
the compulsory introduction of the new scliemo to those schools 
where boys ore being actually sent up for competition for scholarships 
of the middle, upper primary, and lower primary stages, in which 
classes of schools the gurm are generally experienced and trained men, 
and to leave the gurm in schools of a lower type, such as season 
pat/mlas, either to continue to teach as now the oM system of 
instruction, or to attempt the now, should they wish to do so, or feel 
they were competent to undertake it. The number of primary schools, 
upper and lower, is 47,714; of these, not more than 16,444, exactly 
one-third of the whole, compote for scholarships. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that the last is the 
soundest course. In recently recommending the introduction of 
reforms of a very similar character into Ireland, the Irish Commis¬ 
sioners were unanimous in considering that the proposed changes 
ought to be introduced, not all at once, but gradually and tentatively,'^ 
beginning with the larger centres. And they based their conclusion on 
the fact that time would be required to organize the training of teachers, 
of wffiom those selected for initial instruction would be aided at 
the outset by the counsel and instiuetion of expert instructors. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that these considerations have equal, 
if not greater, weight in Bengal. It may be hoped that tlie inducement 
held out under this third course to the most competent of the gurus to 
adopt the new system will succeed in providing the best schools with 
masters willing to learn and more or less able to become themselves 
efficient teachers under the guidance and instructions of experts. And 
progress will be facilitated not only by the initial restriction of the 
numbers to be trained, but also by the circumstance that those who will 
come under first instruction will be the best of their class. The Director 
has now finally arrived at the same oonolusion, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor accepting, as he has, the principle of the proposal, decides that 
they shall be carried out by this method. The scholarship examination^ 
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for the middle^ and upper and lower primary schools will accordingly 
be held in the year 1904 and onwards in accordance with the new 
courses only, the present scholarship courses being abolished from that 
(late. Also in schools sending up oandidatOsS to the upper primary and 
lower primary examinations from that date, examinations corresponding 
in standard to (he present A and B standard examinations will be held 
in the new course. On the other hand, in all lower primary schools 
which do n';t choose to send up pupils iu competition for the lower 
primary s^diolarships, examinations iuthe premit A andB standards will 
continue to be held. In schools which send up candidates in 1904 and 
onwards to the middle vernacular, primary or lower primary soliolarship 
examinations, two examinations will be hold for rewards in the standards 
set forth in the Comniitte’s report in “ third year of infant class and 
“ standard I ’’ in exactly the same way as examinations in the standards 
B and A whicli are held at the present time. 

12. With reference to the third point, it appears that till within 
the Inst few years the lower classes of high English schools were 
conducted on a vernacular basis, and are now conducted on what is 
called the English basis. This means that even in the lowest classes 
of such schools English is almost exclusively used as the medium of 
instruction for the subjects that are taught in them. In ])lalnor words 
a child is taught the rudiments of geography and history through 
English sentences and English explanations before ho has mastered 
English sentences for himself. It is not surprising that this system 
has been foiujd to bo perfectly disastrous to the sound instruction of 
the pupils in the English which their parents want them to acquire. 
The excuse for it lay in the belief that a child could not begin Etiglish 
too young, if he was to bo proficient iu tlie language, and that 
it is a waste of time to teach him rudiments in his vernacular and 
the higher stage in English. 9Ee experience of even a few years has 
shown this belief to be entirely false. The child gets liis iiisiruction 
from a master of the lowest class ; his instruction is a matter of rote 
and not of intelligence; and his English is of a type from wliich it 
never recovers. This most pernicious plan was beguu in private 
schools ; it has extended to the Government high scho'ds and aided 
schoeds, apparently from the fear that they would lose pupils if they 
did not follow suit. No proper investigation of the merits of tho two 
systems appears to have preceded tlie change of basis, and certainly no 
formal sanction from the Government has over been given to the 
sysleiu of leaching children in a foreign language from practically 
the'earliest stages of their instruction. The teaching in the lowest 
classes of high s(‘hools through the medium of English was formally 
0 msidered and formally condemned at a conference of the Inspectors 
ot fichools which stit early this year, and by which a return to the 
former vernacular basis of instruction in the lower classes of such 
sv'bool.s was advocated. In Sir John Woodburn’s opinion tha oou- 
fereneo were altogether in the right, He has himself been greatly 
struck in vigils to these schools by the frequent inability of the 
s^Eolars to explain in their own language the meaning of what 
they rend A sy^^tein which debars young students from an early 
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training in their own vernacular cannot but be wrong. Where ins¬ 
truction is given from the very oommenoement of a child^a attendance 
at school in a foreign language, the result could only be what it has 
proved to be—that the pupil learns merely by rote without in most 
oases obtaining any intelligent grasp of the meaning of what he is 
being taught; and if education is to be on a sound basis, we must 
revert without delay to the system from which we have so rapidly and 
almost uuconscipusly departed. In all Government high schools the 
medium of inkruotion in the lowest classes will hereafter be in the 
vernacular, and this will be a condition of aid to the aided schools. 
Over private schools the Government has no control, but the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor hopes that they will, in loyalty to their pwn vernacular, 
follow the example that has been set to them, and as an encouragement 
to that end, he directs that students in the lower classes of high and 
middle schools corresponding in educational standard to similar classes 
in middle and primary schools shall be allowed to competo for middle 
and upper primary scholarships on the same terms as students in middle 
and upper primary schools. There is at present no examination for 
such scholarships in the lower classes of those schools, and ho hopes 
that this new privilege will form an effective incentive to the adoption 
of a system which appeals alike to experience and patriotism. The sub¬ 
stitution of vernacular for English text-books in the first three lowest 
classes is probably the first step necessary to the reversion to tho old 

13. Having decided what should bo done, tho next and far more 
difficult step is to settle the manner in which effect is to be given to 
these conclusions. Obviously, the very first matter to bo taken in 
hand is the preparation of manuals for the guidance and use of the 
teachers in the new system and of readers for the children; the second 
is the training of the teachers. Details as to the methods to be 
followed with reference to 1 he preparation and supply of the requisite 
primers and Teacher^s Manuals will he published presently, but it is 
to be clearly understood that one of the essential principles to be 
followed is that tho objects required to illustrate the couise of instruc¬ 
tion must bo such as can be obtained locally and at practically a 
nominal cost. "J'he Lieutenant-Governor is compelled to anticipate 
that tho compilation of these manuals and primers with the care and 
clearness that it is necessary will occupy the better part of a year. In 
the meantime, the Kurseon^ Training School (which will commence 
work in February and for which a Principal of 8|)eoial experience has 
already arrived from England) will be utilized in the careful instruction 
in the system of the masters of the nine other training schools of the 
Province. 

As soon as the teachers^ manuals have been prepared, a copy, will 
in the first place be simplied to each member of the inspecting staff 
(Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors, SubJns[)ectors, Inspecting Pandits, 
and Circle Pandhts), as wxdl as to every vernacular teacher, of the 
manual relating to the class or classes of schools in which hois interested. 

A conference will then be hold by each Inspector of Schools of all 
Deputy Inspectors in his circle with the view of discussing the new 
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subjects and metliods of instruction, and of dealing with any difficul¬ 
ties which they may have found in the syllabus or in the teachers^ 
manuals. 

As soon as the new courses have been started in the training schools 
at the head-quarters of each Inspector’s circle, the Deputy and Sub- 
Inspectors of the circle will be required to attend at the schools for a 
period of a month or six weeks to be instructed in the working of the 
now system. 

When each Deputy Inspector or Sub-Inspector of Schools has 
completed his course of instruction at the training school, ho will be 
required in all his future tours to call together at different centres, 
whether at thanas or at other convenient places in his subdivision, the 
Inspecting Pandits and the masters of such middle and primary sohools 
of his boat as have sent up pupils for scholarships, in order to instruct 
them in the methods of teaching the new courses, and at the same time 
to explain carefully the character and design of the teachers’ manuals. 

The Deputy or Sub-Inspector will also, whenever he may visit 
any of the schools in which the new course has been or is to bo 
adopted, be expected to explain and demonstrate practically to the 
masters or gums the nature of the new subjects to be taught, and the 
proper method of teaching them. The recurrence at intervals of six 
or eight weeks of the Sub-Inspectors’ rounds will enable these officers 
to repeat and amplify their instructions, to ascertain and correct any 
mistakes or misapprehensions which may have occurred, ami to inform 
themselves generally of the progress which each teacher may have 
made in dealing with the new system and of his capacity for further 
improvement. Each Sub-Inspector will have, on the averago, G5 
schools on the new system under his supervision. 

It will also be desirable that the Deputy Inspector of each district 
should, from time to time, summon all Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits under his charge to some convenient centre, where there is 
a good school, which would be utilized as what might be termed a 
practising school for the demonstration of methods of instruction in a 
practical manner. Conferences thus convened might last for two or 
three weeeks. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is conscious that the soheme for the 
training of teachers is imperfect, but it will at least servo as a useful 
foundation for further developments in the required direction. 

14. Sir John Woodburn has so far not made any allusion to the 
important matter of technical instruction. He wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that the primary object of giving a more practical turn to 
the general system of early education is not that of preparing boys for 
learning any particular trade or profession. The first aim of those 
reforms is here, as it has been in Europe and now under similar 
circumstanoes in Great Britain, to train and improve the intelligence 
of the young, whatever may be the future occupation of their life. 
The Irish Commissioners state that in their investigations on the Contin¬ 
ent they “ enquired particularly whether the literary side of school 
studies had suffered any loss by the change,” and received a uniform 
assurance in every country ‘‘ that no such loss had been observed, but 
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that in BOme cases literary studios had been positively improved by the 
introduction of the new system—a result accounted for partly by the 
increased intelligence of the childi'en, partly by the constant change 
and variety of their occupation, and partly by their increased interest 
in their work/^ It is true that the reformed methods will have the 
effect of giving to those boys who intend either to follow practical 
profeBsions, such as those of Medicine and Engineering, or to take up 
as the occupation of their life any of the various trades and handicrafts 
of the country, a far better preparation than the narrower system 
hitherto in force. So far this is an immense gain. For, as the Irish 
Commissioners pointed out, ‘ the present system of primary education 
is so one-sided in its character that it leaves the pupils quite unprepared 
for technical education/ But, to quote their concluding words, “ the 
system of education modified as we propose (and it may be noted 
that these proposals coincide in principle entirely with those embodied 
in the present scheme) “would give an all-round training to the 
faculties of the children, and would thus lay a solid foundation for any 
system of higher education, literary, scientific or technical, which might 
afterwards be found suitable to their talents and circumstances.^^ The 
width of the Commission’s enquiries gives a special weight to their 
findings, and the Lieutenant-Governor believes that the results of the 
system will not be different in Bengal from those which have followed 
it elsewhere. 
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APPENDIX A. 


COMPARISON OP THE OLD AND THE NEW OOUKSKS. 
Loweb PbimjlEy Examination. 


Existing Course. 


Proposed Course. 


One literature^ 
book, includ¬ 
ing a lesson in | 

Geography. 

Hand-writing. ^ (84 pages). 

Reading text¬ 
book. 

Reading manus¬ 
cript. J 

(а) Arithmetic—(100 pages). 

(б) Mental Arithmetic (Euro¬ 

pean and Native). 

Subhankari (60 pages). 

Hygiene (40 pages). 


1. Science Primer,"^ 

Standards 1 j 
and II. )-(69 pages). 
Hand-writing. J 
Reading. J 

2. Arithmetic, European and 

native, Mental Arithmetic 
(100 pages). 

8. Drawing. 

4. School drill. 

6. Object-lessons on the sky and 
air and the subjects in 
Science (10 pages). 

6. Manual work (optional). 


Total course of 
reading ... 274 pages. 


Total course of 
reading ... 179 pages. 


Uppee Primary Examination. 


t. Bengali language and Gram¬ 
mar (280 pages). 

I. (a) History of Bengal (100 
pages). 

(6) Geography of the four 
(piarters (50 pages), 

(r) Geography of Bengal (26 
pages). 

b European Arithmetic and 
Native Arithmetic (100 
pages.) 

b Euclid, Book I, 26 proposi¬ 
tions, and Mensuration (60 
pages). 

i. (a) Elements of Physical 
Science (60 pages) or 
Agriculture (200 pages). 
(6) Sanitation for boys (200 
pages); Domestic Eco¬ 
nomy for girls (100 
• pages). 


Total Course 
of reading. 


Pages. 1 



1. A literature book including— 

(a) Prose (40 pages). 

(^) Poetry (20 pages). 

(c) Grammar (10 pages). 

2. Historical Reader (Bengal) 

(60 pages). 

3. Geographical Reader (40 

pages). 

4. European and Native Arith¬ 

metic and mental Arith¬ 
metic GllB pages). 

6. Practical Geometry and men¬ 
suration (40 pages). 

6. Science Primer, Standards 

III and ly (160 pages). 

7. Freehand drawing. 

8. Drill. 

9. Object-lessons on the action 

of water in nature and the 
subjects in science (20 

pages). 

10. Manual work (optional). 

Total course of 

reading ,,.490 page*. 
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Middle Vebnicdlar Examination. 


1. Vornncular language— 

(a) Two text-books (163 

pages). 

(b) Grammar (100 pages), 
(a) Composition (100 pages). 

2. European Arithmetic and 

SuDhankar's rules (100 
pages). 

8. History of India (300 pages). 
4. Geography— 

(a) General, with special 
knowledge of Bengal 
and India (150 
pages). 

(h) rhysieal (65 pages). 

6. Euclid, Book I, including 
Mensuration (86 pages). 

6. Science— 

(a) Physics (100 pages). 

(Z>) Hygiene (140 pages). 


1. A literature book including— 

{a) Prose (100 pages). 

(I) Poetry (60 pages). 

(c) Grammar and composi¬ 
tion (50 pages). 

2. Arithmetic, European and 

native, as at present (100 
pages). 

3. Historical Reader (India) 

(120 pages). 

4. Geographical Reader (chiefly 

British Empire), including 
Physical Geography (60 
pages). 

5. Euclid, Book 1, (80 pages) 

or Practical Geometry and 
Mensuration (60 ])age8). 

6. Science Render, Standard* 

V and VI (132 pages). 

7. Freehand Drawing. 

8 Drill 

9. Manual work (optional). 

10, English (optional) (120 pages). 


Total course of 
reading ... 1,294 pages. 


Total course of 
reading. 



pages. 
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Short Tabu 


Spbjkct. 

Agb 6. 

Agb fi. 

AaiJ 7. 

Agb 8. 

Age 9. 

First year, 
Infitnt Class. 

Second year, 
Infant (Jluss. 

Third year. 
Infant Class. 

Standard I. 

Standard II 
(Lower Primary 
Class). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Reading . 

[KlndcTKarten 
of reucling, kc 

to take the place 

.J 

Alphabet and 
spelling book. 



Writing . 

Numeral up to 
10 (Kinder¬ 
garten). 

Alphabet; wril- 
ing of shatika, 
karn&ni\ganda. 

Words from dic¬ 
tation ; nota - 
tiou up lo 
10 . 000 ; writing 
buri pdn, ehok, 
katha, bUjha, 
ser and mdn. 

Writing from 
dictation; writ- 
ing of letters 
to senior «‘la- 
tives. 

Forms of pot- 
tuh ; kahuH’ 
yats and rent- 
receipts. 

Arithmetic. 

Idea of num¬ 
bers 1 Kin¬ 
dergarten], 

Simple addition, 
subtraction 
und multipli¬ 
cation (multi¬ 
plication table 
up to 10 X 10). 

Addition, sub- 
traction, multi- 
pi ioai ion, soiyci, 
diriya, a^iya. 

First four simple 
rules; country- 
tables, man- 
kasa, serkasa, 
ionakasa^ and 
mafinahina. 

Compound rules, 
bazar accounts, 
bighaknliy ka^ 
thakali, jama- 
bandi. 

Drawing . 

Linos . 

Rectilineal 
figures: trarinic 
outlines of that 
object. 

1 

Simple free¬ 

hand drawing; 
tracing. 

Erw-hand draw¬ 
ing on slate 
(iHt half of Isl 
School of Art 
Book). 

Free-hand draw¬ 
ing on slate 
(2nd half of Ist 
School of Art 
Book). 

Drill., 

Simple action songs. 

Elementary drill 
and gymnas¬ 
tics or calis¬ 
thenics. 


Keedle-work for 

girls only, except 
m mixed schools, 
where girls may 
take up znaniml 
work. 

Nil . 

Nil ... ... 

Hemming ... 1 

Top sewing or 
seaming. 

Running and 
felling and 

liack-stitching. 

f Manual Train- 

ii 

il 

Kidergarton occupation. 

Seed-placing and 
stick-laying. 

Leaf manipula¬ 
tion and paper- 
folding. 

Leaf manipula¬ 
tion and paper¬ 
cutting. 

lEnglish 

Nil ... ... 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Nil . 


* The publication of these drawing boo^i^ has since 
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DIX B. 

LAR Syllabus. 


Aqe 10. 

A0T3 11. 

Aob 12. 

AGB 13. 


standard 111. 

standard IV 
(Upper Frimary 
Glass). 

Standard V. 

Standard VI 
(Middle Vernacular 
Class). 

RKMARKB. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Science Readers. 

Poetry. 

The Infant stage may be 
reduced from three to 
two years in the case of 
intelligent pupils show- 

Literature Book. 

nistory and Geography. 

ing satisfactory progteHs, 
InSfandards II, IV and 
VI the subjcicfa of 
Standards I, III and V, 
respectively, are to bo 

Grammar and Com posit ion. 

I'evlsod. 

Kindergarten methods 
should bo adopted in 
training children in the 

Letters to differ¬ 
ent persons in 
proper form. 

Chitha, simplo 

bonds and jama- 
kJiara€‘\ 

Khatian, jamnhavdi. 
mahajam khasra 
and rokar ; chalan. 

Moitgago deeds and 
deeds of sale. 

infant classes in all the 
subjects, e.ff., with tho 
help of seed, sticks, 
Ac. No expense need 
be incurred in adopt¬ 
ing such methous, 
Tho reading lessons aro 
to bo r>n tho sek'nce of 
every-day life for all tho 
standards. The poetical 
and historical lessons 
aro meant to inculcat 
moral teaching. 

G. C. M.; L. C. 
M.; batsarmahU 
na^ hathkali, 

Jootkali, maka- 
jani accounts. 

Simple propor¬ 

tion ; vulgar HI id 
decimal frao- 

tionb; problems. 

Up to inferost and 
square root; cal- 
culation i»f pi lees 
and wages, &c., on 
the native method. 

Arilhmetie, the 

whole; checking of 
aeeountH between 
landlord and 
tenant and creditor 
and debtor. 

Free-hand di aw¬ 
ing (Ist half of 
2n(i School of Art 
Book). 

Fri’p-hami draw¬ 
ing (‘2nd half ol 
‘2nd Scluwl of Art 
Book). 

Free-hand drawing 
{.'Jrd School of Art 
Book). 

Free-hand drawing 
( lid and 4th School 
of Art Books). 

}• 

Drill and gymnastics or calisthenics. 




Crosg.siitching 
and making a 
kurta. 

Ciitfing out a 
kurta: .sewing 

on tiutlons and 
strings; making 
button-holes ; 
marking. 

Gathering and sew- 
iiig on a band; 
dat ning and her¬ 
ring-boning. 

Cutting out and 
making a ptran-, 
feather stitching, 
and ornainmlui 
marking. 


Beadthreadin? 
and siring-weav¬ 
ing. 

Clay-modelling ... 

Clay-modelling 

Clay-modelling 


Vil . 

Rnglinh primer; 
wo; d-book. 

Engilsh reader; 

advancul word- 
bfok; simple roiii- 
poRitioo and trans- 
laUnii. 

MidUe English 

coiirfie; elementary 
English grammar, 
composilion and 
translation. 

^ ide iubsequont Got* 
i emment order embo¬ 
died in Director of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction's Circiv 
; lar No. 34 of 1909, 


bom undo n by McMiHanACo. 
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Detailed Tabu 



A OK 6. 

Age 0. 

Agk 7. 

Age 8. 

SUBJBCT. 



Third year of infant 


F 

Irst yoar of in- 8 
faut class. 

econd year of in. 
faiit class. 

class. 

“ li ” class of Lower 
Primary Bcbool. 

standard I = A Glass. 
Lower Primary School. 

1 1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

I,—Drowvug (Ha\>d. S 

tvaight, crook- ' 

)rawingof trian- 

Very simple freo*hand 

Free-hand drawing 

Hiitl eja-lvaui-1 

ed, curved 

glee, quadrllat- 

drawing, tracing of flat 

from copies on slates; 

ii\g). i 

lines; squares; 
oblongs ; 1 

circles. 1 

era's pentagon, 
etc. Tracing 
outlines of flat 1 
objects. 

objects and reproduction 
ot outline, &c. 

first half of Ist 
School of Art Book.* 

11 .— K.\nderKart«n ... 

Lessons 
thrimgh eye, 
band, taste. 
Kindergartci 
occupations. 

Lessons througli 
eye, band, 

taste, ear, 

j smeU; lessons 
on measnro- 
luent. Kinder' 
garten occupa¬ 
tions. 

Further lessons through 
the senses, measure-1 
ments, weight; lessons 
alHAut the notion of time. 
Kindergai’len occupa¬ 
tions. 

Nil . 

I.- Objpct-l^’shons,,. 

Atiout school 
fnrn i t u r e, 
plants, bn- 
man body, 
dilTerenccbof 
animals. 

At'out common 
objects and 

rhints, parts of 
body, a cat, 
etc. 

On birds, the row ; on 
common metals and 
.simple articles made 
from metals; on plants 
yielding fibre, etc ; on 
donie.stic vt ssels; on pans 
of the hiunan body. 

The sky; the subjects 
in hcieuce, etc., are 
to be treated us 
object-lessons. 

IV.—Manual IruininK 
optional lor 

Nil ... ... 

Nil . 

Seed-placing and slick- 
laying. 

Leaf manipulation 

and paper-folding. 

boys only, oi 
for boys and 
girls irA mixt’d 
schools. 





IVa.—N e e d 1 c-work 
(tor girls only, 

Nil 

Nil . 

Hemming . 

Top-sewing or team- 
ing. 

except in mixed 

schools wlioip 
girls ii'HV tHkc 
up rnuiiual 

work). 

i 




V.-Drill (for boys 
only). 

Simple action 
songs. 

Simple action 
sonics. 

Klemcntary drill and 
gymnastics. 

1 Drill anti gymnastics 

Va.—Drill (for girls 
only). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Fdemcntary drill and 
calisthenics. 

Drill and cahsthciiics 

VI.*-Writing 

(>ouj m once 

Writing of lotferi 

8 Writing short words, Ac., 

Writing more complex 

writing uu- 
iricralb. 

of the alphabet 
and simple 

words ; writing 
of saiika, kara 
and gaiida. 

from dictation; writing 
sums; writing of fcaW, 
pd//, chokt katha, hUjha^ 
ser and 7nan 

words and sentences, 
and letters to senior 
relatives. 

Vll.-Arithmatic ... 

Idea of nnm- 

Simple examples 

1 Examples of addition, 

Four simple lules; 

bi'j' from 

object-'essoir 
and Kinder¬ 
garten. 

of addition, 
s 8 u b t motion, 
sitnjde mulli- 
plication 
tables; nota¬ 
tion up to 100. 

subtraction, multiplica¬ 
tion, mental arithmetic; 
notation up to 
gaiya, deriya and araiya. 

mental arithmetic; 
notation, (he whole ; 
i country-tabloH, man. 
kaga, serkasa, sonu’ 
kafa, magmanina , 

VIIl.-Readlng 

Kcience rntner in¬ 

Nil ... 

Learning letters 

Rending simple piinted 
and written language. 

Standard I, Science 
Piimcr. 

cludes the follow- 
lug subjects 




Simple facts about a 
seedling and a (ull- 
^ixwn plant. 

Botany 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Nil . 
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C, 

EAR Syllabus. 


Aas 9. 

kaii 10. 

Agb 11. 

Agb 12. 

aob is. 

Standard II = 
Lower Primary 
Class. 

Standard III. 

1 

Standard TV Upper 
Primary Class. 

standard V, 

Standard VI = Middle 
Vernacular Class. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Free-hand draw- 
ing from copies 
on slales; se¬ 
cond half of 1st 
School of Art 
Hook.* 

Nil . 

Free-hand drawing 

Nil . 

Free-hand drawing ... 

Nil . 

Free-hand drawing .. 

'nii . 

Free-hand drawing, 

Nii. 

The air, etc.; the 
subjects i n 

science, etc., 
are to bo treat¬ 
ed ns object- 
lessons. 

Water; the Riib- 
jects in scii'ncc, 
etc., are t > be 
treated as object- 
lessons. 

The action of water 
in nature ; the sub¬ 
jects in science, 
etc., are to bo treated 
as object-lessons. 

Nil . 

Nil. 

Leaf manipula- 
tion and paper- 
cutting. 

Bead-threading and 
string-weaving. 

Clay-modolling 

Clay-modelling 

Clfly-rnodelling. 

Running and 
felling and 

back-stitching. 

Cro.s.s-stitch and 
making a kurfa. 

Cutting out a kitrta, 
S(ming on buttons 
and stiing; making 
button-holes; mark¬ 
ing. 

Gathering and sewing 
on a hand ; darning 
and herring-boning. 

Cutting out and mak- 
mg a piran; feather 
stitching and orna' 
mental marking. 

Drill and gym¬ 
nastics. 

Drill and gym¬ 
nastics. 

Drill and gyranastica 

Diill and gymnastics 

Drill and gymnastics. 

Drill and calis- 
thenics. 

Drill and calis- 
thenics. 

Drill and calisthenics 

Drill and calisthenics 

Drill and calisthenics. 

Writing complex 
words and sen¬ 
tences, nnd 

lor mi oipottah, 
kauuUyat and 
rent-receipts. 

Writing letters to 
different per.ions 
in proper forms. 

Writing of chit ha, 
simple bond, and 
jamakharach. 

Writing of khatian, 
^amahandi, niaha- 
jani khasra and 
rokar chalang. 

Mortgage deeds and 
deeds of sale. 

Simple and com¬ 
pound rules i 
r e d u cl ions ; 
mentalarithme- 
tic; bftxar ac¬ 
counts, big ha- 
kali, hath a kali 
B.nA jamabandi. 

Stundard II, 
Science Primer, 

G. C. M.; L. C. 
M.; uicntal arith¬ 
metic ; batsar- 
mahina, hatkali, 
footkalif maha- 
Jani. 

Standard III, 

Science Primer. 

Simple proportion; 
vulgar and decimal 
fractions; problems. 

Standard IV, Scieuco 
Primer. 

IntorPit; square root; 
problems, calculations 
of prices ; wages, Ac., 
on native method. 

Standard V, Science 
Reader. 

The whole; checking of 
accounts between 

landlord and tenant 
aud creditor and 
debtor. 

Standard VI, Sclenoe 
Reader. 

jes.soni on the 
roots of plants. 

Lessons on stems 

Lessons on leaves and 
flowers. 

Lile-history of plants 

Life-history of plants 
continued. 
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Age 6. 

Age 7. 

Age 8. 

Second y. '.r of in¬ 
fant class. 

Third year of infant 
class. 

** B ” class of Lower 
Prirnury School, 

Standard Ii=A Cla^s. 
Lower Primary School. 




3 

4 

6 

Nil ... ... 

Nil . 

Habits and description 
of domestic animals— 
cow, cat, and dog. 

Nil . 

Nil ... . 

A 

Necessaries of life. 
Varieties of crops. 

Nil . 

Nil . 

B 

Simple facts about 
general properties of 
matter. 

Nil . 

Nil . 

B 

Solubility 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Food ; drink ; air; 
light. 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Bathing; dress; the 
kitchen. 

Short pieces to 
bn conrinitied 
to memory. 

Nil . 

Short nieces to he com- 
luitted to memory. 

Nil .. 

Short piores about 
duties of children to 
be committed to 
memory. 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Nil ... . 

! 

Nil ... . 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Nil ... ... 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Nil ... M. ... 


SUBJECT. 


Aos 5. 


Kirflt year of in 
fain class. 


Science Primer in- 
eludes the follow¬ 
ing enbjects— 
concld. 

Natural History 


A.— .4griciillu;3 (for 

country schools 
for boys only). 


■Physiciil Science 
(for town sclioola, 
for boys only). 


Cliomistry (for 
town schools, for 
. boys only). 


Hygiene for boys 

or 

Domestic Economy for 
girls. 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


IX,~ Po<!try or memo-1 Nil ... 
rising short 1 
poems.* 


X.—Histoiy ... 


XT.—Geography 


X11.—-Mensumt ion for 
boys oii’y. 


Nil ... 


Nil 


Nil 


XIII. —Litor a t u r o , I Nil 

tiook. including! 
Grain mar and ] 
Com[>o8ltion. 

XIV. —Englihli, inclucl- i Nil 

ing Grammar I 
aid Coinposi- 
tun. 


NOXB.—A and 11 arc alternative for boys. For girls, Needlework takes the place of Agriculture (or 
needlework in mixed schools only wlMrs there may not be facility lor teaching needlework. 

‘ • Pieces teaching morality ana tM duiUi 

t Fidfi subsequent OoTernmeat ordtr 
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C ^concluded. 


Aes 9. 


Standard II« 
Lower Primary 
Glaaa. 


Aa» 10. 


Aqb n. 


Standard III. 


Standard IV » Upper 
Primary Class, 


AoB 12. 


Standard V. 


AdB 13. 


Standard VlaMiddla 
Vernacular Class, 


Further lessons 
about the cat 
family. 


Lesson on rice 
and oilseeds. 


Further discus¬ 
sion on proper, 
ties of matter. 


B 

Further expeii 
mentsasiosoln. 
bleand innolu 
ble substances. 

Cleanliness and 
diees; exercise 
and rest; 
epidemics. 

Cooking} bed 
room. 


Pieces to be 
committed to 
memory. 

Nil 


Nil . 

Nil ... 

Nil . 

Nil . 


Difference between! 
vertebrate and in-j 
vertebrate ani¬ 
mals; move about 
the dog. 

Why crops fall; 
drought; irriga¬ 
tion. 


B 

Pressure exerted by 
liquids; floating 
bodies; prcBsu-e 
of atmosphere; 
syringe. 

B. 

Chemistry of * 
candle, llrst half, 


Air; water; food; 
sunlight. 


llow to keep roomn 
clean ; iurnishins 
lOom; the. kitch¬ 
en ; sunlight. 


Cow and horse com¬ 
pared. 


Food and fodder-yt<-ld- 
ina trees ; pests; oil¬ 
cakes. 


Heat and its effects— 
conduction; convec- 
ti(<n ; radiation ; boil¬ 
ing. 


Chemistry of a caudle, 
second half. 


More advanced course 
Old I nary accidents. 

Cooking; meals; bed- 
room; ordinary acci- 
dt nt.s. 


Included in Literature book. 


Dentition of animals 


Work in pchool gai-den ;j 
colleition of speci¬ 
mens : also Iesf»ons on 
fertility ; pulse crons; 
Bugarcnne and salt* 
petr«>; f(K3t.and-mouth 
disease. 


Light—reflection; 
fmction. 


Genet aland chimical 
nvi>perties of Well- 
Known metals. 

Pood : drink ; air ; 
dwclling-liouses. 


Personal hygiene, 
treatment of common 
kilments, huum, 
BCitlds, wounds and 
bruises. 


First part of His- jlSecond partoIHistori 
torical Reader! cal Reader (Hengal). 
(Bengal). i 


‘ First part of a more 
i Rdv.anci'd reader on 
i Indian History. 


Map of school¬ 
room, house and 
compound; map! 
of village; flisti 
part of Geogra¬ 
phical Reader. 


Taught as prtcti- 
oal Geometry, 


Map of district in 
which school is situ¬ 
ated ; maps ol Ben¬ 
gal, India and 
World, with a special 
refi-rence to Biitish 
Possessions; second 
part of Geographical 
Reader. 

Elementary practical 
Geometry, including 
simple praolical 
Mensuration. 


First half of a more 
advanced reader. 


Development and we- 
tamotphosis of an 
Insect; members of 
the monkey family; 
snakes. 

A 

Work in school gar¬ 
den; collections of 
specimens; also les¬ 
sons on rotation of 
crops ; feed and keep 
of cattle 5 UKH of 
excreta and bones; 
.segregHtinn of cattle 
during epideiiiics. 

B 

Electricity and magne¬ 
tism. 


B 

Elements and oom- 
pounds.—carbon and 
sulphur. 

Village conservancy; 
cleanliness; dretSi 
exercise and rest; opl- 
demic.s; accidoots. 

Infectious diseases; 
infection ; sick-room; 
cooking of sick diet* 


Second part of a more 
advanced Reader on 
Indian History, in¬ 
cluding a chajder on 
the British Admiuis- 
tiQtion in India. 

Second half of a mcra 
advanced leader. 


Literature book, including prose, poetry 
and 10 pages of grammntical lessons 
(for Standard IV only). 


Nilt 


English Primer and 
Word-book. 


Prnctioal plane Geo- Practical plane Geo* 
metry, including metry, Including 
Mensuration Meusnratfon 

or or 

First 26 propo.sitions First Book of Euclid, 
of the Firbt Book of 
Euclid. , 

Literature hook, including prose, nostry, and 
lessons on gran mar and comoStton. 


English Render; ad¬ 
vanced Word-liook; 
simple composition 
and translation. 


Middie English course; 

elementary English 
I Grammar; oompoei- 
tion and translation. 


Fhyslca) Scienee and (Dhemistry), Euclid and Mensuration. Manttal work may be substiiutsd by girls for 

ehiUlr 0 n should be included, 

Ne. 2860, dated SLst July 1902, pageSki, foot note. 
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Table showing atphoximately the number of pages of lessons 
Note.— The numbers of pages included within brackets, referring to 
[The Text-books prescribed are—The Junior Teacher’s Manual (not more 
Drill Book (2 annas), the Alphabet and felling Book (not more than 1 
Keader (3 annas), Upper Primary Science Primer (4 annas), Upper Primary 
Middle Vernacular Science Primer (7 annas), Middle Vernacular Literature 
(4 annas each), Euclid, First Book (2 annas), and Arithmetic Book in two 
Primary and Middle Vernacular Standards, prices 4 and 8 annas, re 
need not be purchased by pupils. They should be supplied to schools.] 






Approximate 

Subject. 

1st 

year, 

Infant 

class. 

2Dd 

yeftr, 

Infant 

class. 

3rd year, 
Infant class. 

1 

Standard 

I. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I.—Drawing (hand- and j 
eye-training). 

Nil* 

Nil* 

Nil* 

1 page and 1 
Drawing Book, 1 
No. 1 (Ist ; 
half). 

i 

11-—Kindergarten 

Nil* 

Nil* 

Nil* 

1 

III. — Ob j ect-lessons 

Nil* 

Nil 

Nil* 

5 pages* ... 

IV,—Manual Training (for 

*f • 

• • s 


[2 pages*] ... : 

boys optional). 




IVa. — Needle-work (for girls 

.«. 


Nil 

Nil 

only). 





V. —Drill and Gymnastios 

Nilt 

Nilt 

Nilt 

Nilt 

(for boys only) 





or 





Vi». — Drill and Oalisthenios 

Nilt 

Nilt 

Nilt 

Nilt 

(for girls only). 




1 

i 

VI.-Writing 

Nil* 

Nil* 

Nil* 

Nil* ... 1 

[ 

VII.—Aritbmetio 

Nil* 

Nil* 

Nil* 

1 

40 pages ... 

VIII. -Science Prim;r, in¬ 
cluding — 

• « • 

Nil* 

1 

Alphabet and 
SpellingBook, 
26 pages. 

1 

Botany 

• • • 

1 ... 

5 pages* ... 
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A' 

Vernaeithr Education. 

D. 

allotted to each Standard and the prices of the book. 
alternative or optional subjects, have not been counted in the totals, 
than 8 annas), the Senior Teacher’s Manual (not more than 10 annas), the 
anna), Indian Drawing Book, 4 parts (3 annas each), Lower Primary 
Literaturo Book and Historical and Geographical Readers (3 annas each, 
Book (6 annas), Middle Vernacular Historical and Geographical Readers 
parts, the first for Lower Primary Standard and the second mrt for Uppen 
speotively. The Teachers’ Manuals, the Drill Book and the JDrawing Books' 


NUMBER OF PAGES ALLOTTED. 


standard 

II. 

Standard 

III. 

Standard 

IV. 

Standard 

V. 

Standard 

VI. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 page and 
Drawing 
Book, No 

1 (2nd 
half). 

Drawing 
Book, No. 2 
(let half). 

Drawing Book, 
No. 2 (2nd 
half). 

Drawing Book, 
No, 3. 

' 

Drawing Book 
No. 4. 

6 pages* 

10 pagesj ... 

10 pages? 

...... 

. 

[1 page*-] 

[4 pagesj] 

[d pages?] ... 

[o pages?] ... 

[6 pages?] 

Nil ••• 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil. 

Nilt ... 

Nilt 

Nilt 

Nilt 

1 ! 

Nilt 

Nilt ... 

Nilt 

Nilt 

Nilt 

Nil.t 

Nil* ... 

Nilt 

Nil? 

Nil? 

NU.? 

60 pages 

50 pages ... 

50 pages 

j 60 pages ... 

1 

50 pages. 

S pages* 

8 pages? ... 

8 pages? 

i 12 pfigos 

i 

i 

1 12 pages. 
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Appk6ximate 

Subject. 

>st 1 2nd 
year, year, 
Infant Infant 
class, class. 

3r<i year, 
Infant class. 

Standard 

1. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

VIII.*—Science Primer, in- 
oludinpf— concld. 
Natural Hibtory 

... 


. •.> t. 

10 pages 

, Agriculture (forcountry 

... 

... 

...... 

10 pages’*' ... 

schools for hoys only) 
or 

Physical Science (for 


• a 


[5 pages*] ... 

town schools for hoys 
only), 

and 

Chemistry (for town 

... 



[4 pages*3 ... 

schools for boys only). 
Hygiene (for boys only) 


t a a 


8 pages* 

or 

Domestic Economy (for 


• • a 

• •a ft 

[8 pages*] . 

girls only). 

IX.—Poetry (included in 


Nil* 

2 pages, in¬ 

1 2 pages* 

readers up to Standard 
II and in Literature 
Books in Standards 
IIl-VI). 

' X,~History. 

4 •• 

... 

cluded in 
the Alpha¬ 
bet Book.] 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

XI.—Geography 

•« ! 

1 ... 


i . 

XII.—Mensuration (for boys 
only)— 

[N umber of pages of 

1 

1 

1 


•. ! 


directions to he 
included in the 
Science Primers.] 
XIII.—Literature Book, (in- | 

«•« 

I 

i ■ 

1 ... 



eluding Grammar 
and Composition!.' 

XIV.—English (including 

1 

. * 

1 

... j 

! 


Elements of Qrammai 
aud Composition), 





Total number of pages ... 

1 

Nil 

NU 

25 pages ... 

80 pages 


• Tb# JtQnlor Teacher's Manual (a book of about 200 pagea) laill give directions bow the subjects 

t The Drill Book (about 76 pages) should 
t ^be enior reiohet's ManuaKabou 1260 pages) will give directions how the subjects marked 
regtlters and aocount) and discipline. It should he in the bends of teachers of the Upper Primary 
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Number of pages allotted, 
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ftitio be in the hand* of the teacher only. . , . - 

(iiareto taught, It vvlU also gite direotionc regarding school maaagement (iMittamg Jtcfgwig of 
and Middle Veraacutar Btaudcrdi. 
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Vernacular Education. 

APPENDIX E. 

THE DETAILED SYLLABUS.^ 

KoTfl.-^It is of tho utmost importance that all objects which are 
to be used to illustrate tbe -ourses of instruction in vernacular sohoolg 
should be seh cted from materials or things that are commonly found 
in every school, or which can be obtained in every village without 
difficulty and without cost. This rule applies to objects which are 
to be used for tho training of the senses in the infant classes and for 
object-lessons, etc., and also, as far as possible, to those to be used in 
the teaching of the science of every-day life. 

Infant Class. 

The following “ Kindergartenand “Objeot-lesson 
BubjeofcB shall be presoiibed for the first stage of instruction 
before the children are allowed to begin to learn their letters 
or to learn to read, etc.:— 

First period of Infant Class—One ykak*s course. 

[Age about 5 years.] 

A. —Kindergarten and object-lessons for training children 
by observation or impressions obtained through the senses— 

1, Tlirough the eye— 

(«) Lessons on form— 

Curved lines. 

Lines, straight and crooked. 

Ball-shaped bodies. 

{b) Lessons on colour— 

Black and white substances. 

Yellow and red ditto. 

Blue and green ditto. 

2. Through the hand— 

Things, hard and soft. 

„ rough and smootht 

„ heavy and light. 

„ brittle and tough. 

<5. Through the sens© of taste— 

Things, sweet and sour. 

„ pungent or hot, sour, saltish, and 

bitter. 

B. —Object-lessons on things of every-day life, such as a 
flat board or a piece of wood, a box, a stool or chair, a table 
or school desk ; also very simple object-lessons about plants, 
growing and flowering, indicating the root, the stem, tbe 
leaves, the [lowers, etc , and their simple uses, and showing 
that a plant must be watered for it to continue to live. 

r for the Infant Class and Standards I and II have been 

revised (ste paires 236—257 ) 
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Very simple lessons about the human body— 

Parts of the body—the head, arms, legs, hands and 
feet. 

What the body is made of (bones and flesh). 
0.~TrainiDg of hand and eye— 

Drawing of curved, straight and crooked lines. 
Drawing of squares and oblongs, circles and figures 
like circles bounded by curved lines. 

D. —Very simple lessons as to different kinds of animals— 

Some animals walk only. 

Ditto have two, four and more legs. 

Ditto crawl. 

Ditto fly. 

Ditto swim. 

Ditto walk and fly. 

Ditto walk and swim. 

Necessity of kindness to domestic animals. 

Kindness of children to one another. 

E. —Prom the object-lessons on the leaves of trees and on 
the hands and feet, etc., the idea of numbers can be readily 
introduced, and from numbers to addition, subtraction, and 
simple mental arithmetic. 

F. —The children are to be allowed to learn to write the 
numerals about this stage. 

G. —The children must bo trained daily in simple physical 
exercises and in action songs. 

H. —Kindergarten occupation, such as stick-laying, etc. 

Second period of Infant Class—One year's course, 
[Age about 6 years ] 

A.—Training through the senses— 

1. Through the eye— 

(a) Lessons on form— 

Extension of lessons given in first period. 

Also lessons on angles and on triangles of 
various shapes. 

Also lessons on cube and brick-shaped bodies. 
(A) Lessons on colour— 

Extension of lessons given in first period. 

Grey, orange, purple and brown. 

2. Through the hand— 

Extension of lessons given in first period show- 
ing various degrees of the properties then 
tested. 

, 3. Through the sense of taste— 

Extension of lessons given in first period. 
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4. Through the ear— 

Sounds, loud and soft* 

„ distant and near. 

„ pleasar?Jb and unpleasant. 

Different animals give different sounds. 

Sounds of pain, sounds of pleasure. 

Sounds give spoken language. 

5. Through the organs of smell— 

Pure air has no smell. 

Air which has smell is not pure. 

Sweet or pleasant smells of flowers. 

Unpleasant smell of rotting or decaying rege- 
tation. 

Unpleasant smell of rotting or decaying animal 
matter. 

Air with bad smell is unhealthy to breathe. 

6. Lessons on size and measurement— 

Length, breadth and thickness. 

Measures of length, both vernacular measure?, 
and the yard, foot and inch. 


B.—’The following object-lessons on common things :—^ 


]. 

On a stool or chair. 


2. 

„ a slate and pencil. 


3. 

„ a book. 


4. 

„ a tree and its fruits. 


6. 

„ a mango and plantain. 


6. 

„ seeds. 


7. 

„ grass. 


8. 

„ a plant yielding fibres which the 

children oan 


extract. 


9. 

„ the poi’ts of the human body in 

greater detail 


than in the first period. 


10. 

,, a oat. 



G. —The hand and eye should be again trained by simple 
drawing exercises of the same character as those in the first 
period, but i at her more advanced, with the drawing of 
ti'iangles, quadrilaterals, pentR^gons, etc,, in addition. 

Tracing outlines of leaves of plants of various shapes and 
of other flat bodies on tlates. Leaves of plants may be 
pressed between sheets of paper (old newspaper) to make 
them lie quite flat. 

After tracing a leaf or other flat object on the slate, the 
pupil should be required to make a freehand copy of his 
own diagram by the side of it, and compare it and correct 
it by placing the original object over it. This would help 
to train the eye and would fix the form of the object more 
clearly in the memory than simple tracing would do. 
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D*—At tliis period the children are to begin to learn their 
letters, etc., and to write the letters of the alphabet and to 
form short words. Also writing shatkia^ kata and ganda. 

E,—Additional arithmetical exercises ; notation up to 100; 
multiplication table up to 10x10; simple addition, subtrac¬ 
tion and multiplication. Slates may be used for the simple 
arithmetic. 

P.—Short pieces of poetry should be committed to 
memory. Some of these should teach morality and the 
duties of children, 

Q-. —Simple physical exercises and action songs. 

K.—Kindergarten occupations, such as stick-laying, seed- 
placing, etc, 

Thikd period of Infant Class—One ybae’s ooitrsb^ 

{equal to Standard B of present Primary couesb), 

[Age about 7 years.] 

A. —Training through the senses — 

1. Through the eye— 

(rt) Lessons on form should include the notions of 
perpendicular, horizontal, oblique, parallel lines; 
the circle, sphere, cylinder, prisms, pyramid, and 
cone. 

{b) Lessons on colour should deal with dark and 
light colours, and with the varying shades of 
such colours as red, blue, green, yellow, eto. 
Primary and secondary colours, browns, greys, 
eto. 

ic) Lessons on the four oardinal points. 

3. Determination of weights and measures with the use 
of bazar scales and measures. Short weights 
and measures used for cheating. 

3, Elementary notions about time should be given 
(indigenous and European) to include the year, 
month, week, day, hour, and minute ; also 
division of the year into seasons. 

B. —Object-lessons— 

^ 1. Further lessons about plants— 

Seeds to be sown and grown to form plants. 
Object-lessons on plants, snob as pumpkin, and on 
vegetables, suoh as brinjal, beans, etc., for 
food. 

3. Further lessons about the human body— 

The blood, the brain, the skin# 

3. Object-lessons about birds (pigeon, duck, eto). 

Simple lessons about the cow. 

* Double promotion may be given to iDtelligent pupih at the infant stage 
where the work of thiee years oaa be satisfaotoi^y done in two. 
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1, Objeot-lessoDs on vessels— 

An earthen pot. 

A water-glass or a bottle. 

A brass lotah or a brass plate (ihala), 

6. Object-lessons on oon^inon metals. 

Ditto on coins, copper and silver. 

Ditto on nails, screws. 

Ditto on a knife. 

Ditto on a key for a look. 

6. Object-lessons about plants yielding fibres, more 
advanced than in the previous stage. 

The use of various fibres m the manufacture of cloth 
for clothing. 

0,—Drawing (hand- and eye-training)— 

Drawing on slates, of rather more advanced character 
than in the two previous stages. 

Drawing outlines of leaves, etc., from memory must 
be practised. 

D. —Arithmetic and Writing- 

Addition, subtraction and muliplication; notation 
op to 10,000 ; ahaipa^ deripa and ariya ; writing buri^ 
pan^ chokf katha^ higha, aer and man ; writing short 
words, etc., from dictation. 

E. --..Verse8 on ihe duties of children should be committed 
to memory and recited. The reading of simple printed and 
written language should be commenced. 

F. —School drill. 

Q,_Needlework {for girls only ),— Hemming. 

H.—Kindergarten occupations, such as stick-laying, seed- 
work, etc. 

Standard I,—One yearns course 

(OORRESPONDINO TO THE “ A ClASS OF A 

Lower Primary School). 

[Age about 8 years.] 

Class subiecta ,— Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Objeol- 
lessons and a Primer, with Drawing (hand and eye-training), 
Manual work, Needle-work for girls, and School Drill, 

Writing. —To write from dictation ; to write more complex 
words and sentences, and an ordinary letter to a senior 
relative. 

Arithmetic four simple rules, including mental 
operations; country tables of money, weights, measure and 
land measure ; mankasa^ aerkasa^ sonakaaa^ masmahma^ 
ObjecUiessone (5 pages)* 

The Sky. 

Sunrise^ noon, sunset. —The children are to note, with 
reference to the school-house or village, the object over which 
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the sun rises or sets from month to month; and to note also 
the sun^s position at noon, and its varying height above the 
horizon. 

Shadow. —The pupils are to notice by aid of an upright 
stick on a flat piece of ground the varying length of the 
shadow, month oy month. 

Moon. —Note its changes. The pupils should draw the 
shape of illuminated portion, week by week. 

Day and night ,—Varying length of day and night at 
different seasons to be noted, and connected with the vary¬ 
ing position of the sun as determined at rising and setting, 
and at noon. 

The Primer for the olass will contain— 

A^—Botany (5 pages) — 

1. A broad sketch of the plant in reference to its three principal 
parts,—the root, the stem, and the leaf. 

2. Talk about a seedling, 

3. Distinction between root and stem. Observe the germination 
of seed. One part grows upwards—the stem—and the other down¬ 
wards—the root. If a growing plant be placed in an inverted position 
for some time, observe that the stem will bend and grow upwards and 
the root in the contrary direction. (A germinating pea placed 
upside down will show this.) 

B. —Natural History {10 pages ).—Habits and general des¬ 
cription of the following domestic animals, with anecdotes: 
the cow, the oat and the dog, incidentally illustrating what 
is meant by herbivorous and carnivorous animals, their 
offensive and defensive weapons. 

C. — Agriculture {10, pages) for Country SchoolSyfor hoys 
only — Alternative with Physios and Chemistry. 

Necessariee of Life —^Variety desirable as a protection against 
failure of crops. Objects recttirco?.—Specimens oF cereals, pulses, oil¬ 
seeds, vegetables, sugar, salt, milk, fibres, straw, bamboos, timber, 
and spices. 

2 >.—Physics (5 pages) for Town Schools, for hoys only — 
The following lesson is to be in the form of conversation:— 

Solid substances and some of their properties. —Take a solid, and 
show that it has a definite shape. This shape cannot be easily 
altered. 

Some solids may be converted into liquids by heating, e.g., wax. 

Porous bodies, —Take a piece of charcoal and show the pores. 
Examine also a piece of unglazed pottery. Water percolates 
through the pores. Examine blotting paper. 

Liquids and some of their propertiesAs an example, take water. 
It has no shape of its own; it takes the shape of the vessel into 
which it is poured. It breaks into drops. It flows down. Pill a 
bottle full of water. Try to cork it. The water is diflBoult to 
compress. 

Solids are converted into liquids by heating; liquids are converted 
into solids by cooling* Observe how coooannt oil boeomes solidified 
in winter. 
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E. —Chemistry {U pages) for Town Schooh^ for boy$ only — 
Lesson on solubility :— 

Take a pinch of common salt, sugar, and finely-powdered chalk, 
respeotiTely, in a tumbler, and add the same volume of water to eaoh 
and stir with a rod. Observe tl ^ appearance of the liquids; the 
water with the salt and sugar is perfectly clear; that containing the 
chalk is milky. Now pass the liquids through filter papers. Observe 
that the milkiness in the last has now disappeared* Taste them one 
by one. The water containing the salt has a brackish taste, that 
which was poured over the sugar has a sweetish taste, whilst that 
which was treated with chalk has no taste whatever. Evaporate the 
liquids in succession in earthenware or enamelled cups. The water 
evaporates off slowly, and at last, we have residue of salt and sugar ; 
but the water which was similarly treated with chalk leaves nothing 
behind. 

F. —Hygiene {8 pages) ^ for boys only — 

Fooi ^—Its necessity. Evils of underfeeding and overfeeding. 
Ordinary articles of food, including meat, eggs, milk and fruits. 

Drink. —Ptiro water bow obtained. Causes of impurities in water. 

Air. Necessity of pure air. Causes of its impurities. Howto 
purify the air of dwelling-houses. 

Sunlight. —Its necessity in dwelling-houses. 

F (a),-- Domestic Economy (8 pages), for girls only — 

Bathing .—Anointing the body before bathing. Bathing as a means 
of oleauiiig the body. Bathing of little children. 

Dress. —Dress capable of improvement. Clothes to be washed 
and kept clean. Children’s clothes to be changed frequently. 

The kitchen —Should be kept clean. Bemovel of refuse. Scrub¬ 
bing the fioor and cleaning walls and the ceiling. Admission of light 
aud air into the kitchen. 

(?•—Dratcing {hand and eyentraining ).—Half the first part 
(of the four parts) of the Indian Drawing Books prepared 
in the School of Art.* 

A set of Indian drawing eopies has recently bpen supplied by a 
drawing bo )k in four parts prepared by order of the Government of 
India. With some additional examples and a carefully-prepared set 
of instructions for teachers^ the first book would be suitable for use 
in lower primary schools. The examples would have to be enlarged, 
mounted pasteboard, and varnished. These enlarged examples 
would be hung up in front of the class, and copied by the students on 
their slates, so that one set would be sufficient for eaoh school The 
only expense would be the cost of one book for the teacher and one 
set of examples for each school. The examples wonld be of so simple 
a character that any intelligent teacher^ by the help of the printed 
instructions, would be able to direct the class in the correct method 
of drawing Biem. 

One page of directions regarding Drawing is to bo included in the 
Science Trimer. 

H.—Manual Training {optional^ except in mixed schools 
where girls may have to take up this subject in place of needle-- 
work ).—Leaf and Paper work. 

Leaves [palm^ etc .).—Making fans of different kinds, 
whistles, ornamental designs. 

Pape}\ —Paper-folding, paper-modelling, such as caps, boats, and 
other toys, ink-pots, pen-oases, etc., flying kites, flowers, garlands, 
slings, lanterns, envelopes, etc., etc. 


Since published by Messrs* MoMilan k Co* 
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Two pages of the Reader to contain direction? about 
Manual Training. 

B (a).—Needlework (for Top-sewing or seaming. 

jf,—.Verses teaching the duties of children. 

(Two pages at the end of the Primer.) 

J.—School Drill. 

Standard II 

(CORKBSPONDING TO PRESENT LoWER PRIMARY StANDARI)). 

[Age about 9 years.] 

Claee euhjecU, —Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Object- 
lessons and a Primer, with Drawing (hand and eye-training), 
Manual work, Needlework for girls, and School Drill. 

Writing .—Revision of subjects of Standard I; writing out 
forms oi pottahs^ kftbuliyats and rent-receipts. 

Arithmetic .—Revision of subjects of Standard I and 
compound rules ; accounts of bazar purchases, calculation of 
prices, including mental operations; bighakali^ kathakali^ 
and jamabandi. 

Object-kiHone (5 pages ).— 

The Air. 

H inds .—The pupils should record the varying directions 
of the winds from season to season, or day to day ; also 
note that some winds are warm, some cold, that some bring 
rain and some dry weather. 

Contains moisture or water vapour shown by 
two classes of facts—(a) clothes left out in open air at night 
become damp and wet, salt becomes damp and wet during 
rainy season, >.<?., vapour from air is turned into water, and 
(A) pools of water and tanks dry up in wind and sun, wet' 
cloth becomes dry when hung up in wind and sun, i.e., the 
water in them turns into vapour. Human breath contains 
vapour, and this turns to water when a cold slate is breathed 
upon, or on a cold morning breath becomes visible owing 
to water being fcumed from the vapour in it. 

Surface of lands.-- The meaning of the terms plains, 
valleys, hills, etc., must be explained, and the teacher should 
make models in day, sand, etc., to illustrate the meaning 
of such terms. 

The Reader for this class will contain— 

A.—Botany (5 pages )— 

Moot of a —Function of the root (1) to hold the 

plant, and (2) to supply food. Examine different kinds of 
rcots. 

Distinguish between the main roots and rootlets-— 

Fibrous roots—grass. 

Fleshy roots—^radish, best. 

A dvexktitious roots—banyan. 
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B.—Natural History (10 pages) ^ 

General description of the members of the cat family, ^ 
with anecdotes* 

Mawmah .—The oat chosen aS a type—external configur¬ 
ation—round face—arrangement and disposition of the 
hair—habits. 

Examination of the paw; («) under surface ; the fleshy 
pad—the retractile claws—when excited the claws are drawn 
out of the protecting sheath and the hair stands on end— 
mode of seizing prey. 

The pupil of the cat^s eye : almost a vertical line in 
broad daylight; in the dark it expands. 

The cat: its maternal instincts—attitude of the male oat 
towards the offspring. 

The tiger; only a big oat. 

(7 .—Agriculture (8 pages)^ alternative with Physics and 
Chemistry Jor Village Schoohyfor boys only, 

A lesson on rice and a lesson on oilseeds, 

D, — Physics (5 pages) for hoys only — 

Oases and some of their properties. —Blow into water 
through a tube; yon see something bubbling up. Blow 
against your hand; you feel a current of air. Gases cannot 
be kept in an open-mouthed vessel. Gases are easily 
compressible. 

Rhumb of the general properties of matter (ice, water and 
steam). 

Divisibility of matter. 

Gravity. 

E. — Chemistry (U p(^gos)j for boys Further lessons 

about solubility. 

. Take some lime in a bottle, fill half the bottle with water, cork it 
tightly, and violently agitate the contents. Allow to settle over night. 

3 Sext dny carefully decant off the clear liquid; note the altcaline 
nature of the water : divide it into two portions ; blow into one by 
means of a tube or bamboo or some kind of reed; observe how the 
water turns milky; the lime which was in solution has now been 
rendered insoluble and thus precipitated. Pass the milky water 
through a filter. Ihe water is now colourless and devoid of taste 
{Cf Lessons on the Chemistry of a Candle.) 

Treat similarly powdered alum, sulphate of copper, charcoab sand, 
etc., and find out which of the above are soluble and which insolulle 
in water. 

jp .—Hygiene (8 pages)^ for boys only-- 

Cleanltness and dress. —Bathing; its necessity. How to keep 
clean. How to keep the house clean. Uses of dress. Different 
aftioles used for weaving cloths. 

Exercise and rest, including change of air. 

Epidemics.— to chock their spread. 

p (fi),—Domestic Economy (8 pages)^ for girls — 

Cooking. —Cleanliness to be observed. Cleaning of utensils. 
Supply of good water for cooking food. Articles to be properly 
prepared and washed before cooking. Food to be prepared and kept 
covered as far as possible. Bice to we cooked last and eaten before 
it gets cold. Variety in food 
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Day-sleep to be aTOided. Regular hours of sleep. 
Overcrowding in rooms injurious. Use of mosquito curtains. Ven¬ 
tilation of rooms. Bedding of infanta to be changed when soiled. 
Bed-olothes and pillows to oe aired, and sunned and washed. 

0,—Drawing (hand- and eye-training). —Second half of 
first part of the School of Art Drawing Book.* 

H.—Manual Training (optional^ except in mixed schooh 
where girh may have to take up thie eubject in place of needle- 
worh)i for hoye only. —More difficult exercises in leaf 
manipulation and paper-cutting. 

One page of directions regarding Manual Training is to be included 
in the Science Primer. 

S (a) .-—Needlework (for Running and felling 

and back-stitching. 

/.—Verses teaching morality and duties of children 
(3 pages) 

J.—School Drill. 

III — One year’s course. 

(CORREBPONDINO TO LoWER ClASS OF UppER PriMART 
School). 

[Age about 10 years.] 

Class subjects.—Heeidingf Writing, Aritlimetio ; Literature 
Book; Hiatorioal and Geographical Readers; a Science 
Primer; Drawing (hand-and eye-training); Practical 
Geometry (instead of Euclid); Manual work; Needlework 
for girls, and School Drill. 

Beading. —In addition to the Science Primer, a Literature 
book and Readers containing lessons in History and 
Geography will have to be prepared for the Upper Primary 
Standard, and the first half of these books will be used 
in this class. The Literature book should contain a few 

f ieces of poetry, also some anecdotes with a moral tendency, 
t should not exceed 70 pages. 

Writing.f —Writing out forms of letters to different 
persons. 


♦ Since published by Messrs. McMillan & Co. 

t Notification.— The followinir additions to the Syllabus of Studies pre- rv » r 
scribed in Resolution I of 1901 for Primary Schools ancl Primary Departments .lA r. I. 
of High and Middle Schools have been sanctioned by Government in its 1^* V 

No. 399T.-G., dated the 6lh May 1906H May 1906. 

Standard lit Writing and addressing sfmpie letters end 

post'cards, despatch of parcels and filling up of money orders and 
Savings Bank forms in accordance with postal regulations. 

Standard III, irnifng,—Revision of subjects of Stnndaid 1L 
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Arithmetic, —Q. C. M., L. 0, M., including mental 
operations; batsar^mahina^ hat-kali and foot-kali. How to 
open a personal anoount with a village mudi or mahajan. 

Object-lessons (10 pages)---- 

Water. 

Mist and fog —Are produced in the air and over tanks, 
etc., because the vapour, when cooled, changes into little 
drops of water. 

Olotida — Are formed in the same way, but in the upper 
atmosphere. 

Main —Comes from these clouds, or from the vapour which 
has been cooled into drops of water. 

Dew —Is water formed from vapour on or near the surface 
ot the ground. The pupils should note when dew is 
formed, «.6., whether during cloudy or cloudless weather, 
etc., the difEerence in the amount of dew in different seasons 
of the year, and on what objects the dew lies thickest. 

Hailstones —-Are rain-drops made solid by cold, and they 
fall usually during thunder-storms. Hailstones should be 
collected and examined, and allowed to melt in a glass, so 
that the water can be seen and tested. 

Thunder and lightning —Also usually occur during stoma 
of rain, hail, etc. 

The Science Primer will contain— 

A^^Boiany (8 pages)—Stems and their functions — 

Stems of plants, —The stem grows upward, so that the 
plant may get as much light as it can. Green plants 
cannot grow without light. Observe the discolouration and 
unhealthy condition of grass growing when shaded from 
light. 

Diflferent kinds of stems— 

(a) Woody stems. 

{h) Climbing stems. Observe the twining tendrils by which 
the plants obtain support, a.y., cucurbita. 

(e) Succulent stems. 

(rf) Underground stems, e g., potato, turmeric, ginger, etc. 

jB,—N atural History {10 pages )— 

Difference between a veitebrate and an invertebrate 
animal as illustrated by comparing the wings, legs and body 
of a bird with those of a butterfly. 

Animals without a backbone : a snail, a clay fish, an 
earthworm, a milliped, a butterfly, a leech and a cockroach 
compared with a fish. 

The dog as compared with the cat in external appearance 
—the longish face—claws non-retraotile—different breeds 
of dogs—Newfoundland, spaniel, greyhound, St. Bernard, 
and the uses they are put to—dogs of the cold countries 
furnished with a ihiok coating of fur. 
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0 .—Agriculture (16 pages) for country sehooh^ for boys 
only (alternaUve with Physics and Chemislryy^ 

Whj crops fail. 

Drought-resisting crops. 

Irrigation from small depth and from great depth* 

D. —Physics (10 pages) for town schools, for boys only — 

Liquids. —Surface of liquid is always level. Pressure 
exerted by liquids in all directions. Bodies weigh less in 
water than in air. Floating bodies. 

Oases, —Pressure exerted by the atmosphere. Invert a 
tumbler filled with water, with the open mouth covered with 
a card. Observe the water is kept from falling. The 
syringe. 

E. —Chemidry (6 pages) for town schools, for hoys only — 

Chemistry of a Candle. —A candle attached to a stout iron wire ii 
lighted and gradually lowered info a wide- mouthed glass bottle: it 
continues to burn. Observe that the sides of the bottle begin to Jose 
transparency and become covered over with mist. Whore does the 
water come from P The mouth of the bottle is gradually closed with 
a glass or earthenware plate. The light begins to get more and more 
dim, till it is extinguished, lour lime-water into the bottle and 
shake it. The lime-water turns milky. Take some fresh lime-water 
in a tumbler and blow into it. The limo*water in this case also turns 
milky. 

F*—Hygiene (16 pages), for boys only — 

Air .—Pure air. Cause of its impurities. Overcrowding in houses 
and public institutions Means of ventilation. 

Water .—Its sources of supply. Different ways in which it is 
rendered impure. How to secure pure water. Filters, Alcoholic 
and other objectionable drinks. 

Eood. Why do we eat P Overeating and undereating. Different 
kinds of food, including cereals, pulses, tubers, vegetables, meat, 
milk and its preparation. Sugar, eggs, fruits, preserevd foods, 
condiments. ^ 

Sunlighty with special reference to its disinfecting action and. 
necessity to health. 

i^(a).— Domestic Economy (16 pages), for girls — 

Sow to keep rooms clean ,—How they become unclean. Open 
lamps. Spitting in rooms and on walls improper* Sitting withr 
naked back to the wall. Cobwebs. Children not to play with dirty 
things in rooms. 

Furnishing rcow^.—-Furniture and utensils to be sufficient for 
the requirements of the household. Everything in its place. Use of 
Isuterns. Advantages of glass or glazed or stone vessels over 
metallic articles from a sanitary point of viev. 

The kitchen .—To be kept quite clean. Adjoining parts also to be 
clean. Utensils, cooking vessels and dishes to be made clean before 
and after use. Admission of light and air into the kitchen 

Sunlight, with special reference to its disinfeoling action and 
necessity to health. 

G, — Drawing (hand and eye-training.—20 pages, s^xplain- 
iag the lessons in the drawing back and the elementary 

p 
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practical geometry, which is to take tho place of mensuration, 
are to be included in the Primer. 

Subjects —(1) Freehand drawing with chalk on tho blackboard or 
a pepared wall surface. (2) Elementarj practical geometry. 

^OTE 1.—The value of freehand, drawing on the blackboard as a 
means of physical and hand-and eye-training is very great, and is 
hardly sufficiently appreciated in most schemes adopted in Europe. 
G’he facility with which it can be put into practice in any school 
building w'hich has fucka walls makes it specially suitable for 
India. The^ advantages of it are that the students do not sit in a 
stooping position, as in writing or drawing on paper. They stand 
upright, with the head erect and the example opposite the eye. 
U’liey walk backwards and foiwards occasionally to observe their 
work at a distance. The hand does not rest on anything, but moves 
freely on the wrist. This in itself gives the arm and wrist a 
strength and the hand a certainly of touch, wliich cannot bo acquired 
by any other kind of drawing. 

The difficulty regarding the provision of blackboards or other 
drawing surface for a large number of students in all the upper 
primary schools in Bengal is easily surmounted. It is obvious that 
any upright surface properly prepared will answer as well as, or 
better than, a blackboard. Any building which has a pucka wall can 
have a surface prepared for drawing on at comparatively small 
^ expense. Portland cement would be the best material: it resists 
damp and saltpetre, which destroy ordinary plaster, and it makes 
a surface which, when properly prepared, will last for years. The 
colour of the surface is the next consideration. The natural colour 
of Portland cement is dirty and ugly, but by mixing tho cement with 
Indian red (a red ochre which can bo obtained easily and cheaply) 
in the proportion of about 1 to 6 by weight, a low-toned and pleasant 
colour can bo obtained, which would not be trying to tho eyes. So, 
instead of blackboards, a band of coloured Portland cement about 
8 feet wide, running round the whole class room, at a height of about 
8 feet from the ground, would make an excellent surface for drawing 
on, and would be a cheerful decorative feature in tho class-room. 
Tho black-coloured surface is only necessary for a teacher’s work 
in demonstrating figures and diagrams to students who sit at some 
distance off. For students* drawing practice, it is neither necessary 
nor desirable. The next question is the drawing examples. These 
would be taken from the Indian School of Art drawing book alluded 
to before. They would be mounted on cardboard and hung from a 
' Strip of wood fastened to the wall at the upper edge of the drawing 
Buriace. The students would enlarge the examples to three or four 
times the size, so that the copying should not be merely mechanical. 

The elementary course of practical geometry is also advocated as 
being of fur greater educational value for students of this age than 
the learning of Euclid, which is almost sure to degenerate into a 
mere memory exercise. The instruments required are not expensive. 
They consist of a pair of pencil compasses, a six-inch scale, and 
one or two small sot squares. 

H,—Manual Training optional^ except in mixed Bchooh^ where 
girls may have to take up this subject in place of needlework — 
Bead-threading and string-weaving (4 pages).— 

String-weaving (knotting, netting, looping, plaiting, weaving of 
single-loop chains of one stnng, sling-weaving). 

H (o), — Needlework, for girls.^CxoB^Btiidh and making 
a kurta, 

L—School Drill, 

iV ^.—The Htudy of Eugliah as on optional subject in Standard III has since 
been permitted by Qovermneut Order I^o. 2360, dated 3 1st July 1902, but see 
the Government Order on page 236. 
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Standard IV— One year’s course 
(corresponding to Upper Primary class.) 

[Age about 11 years.] 

Cla%n subjects. —Heading, Writing, Arithmetio, a Literature 
book, Historical and Geographical Readers, Science Primer, 
Drawing (hand and eye-training), Practical Geometry and 
Mensuration, English (optional), Manual work (optional), 
Needlework for girls and School Drill. 

Heading ,—The whole of the Science Primer and the 
whole of the Literature Book and Geographical and 
Historical Readers for Standards III and IV. 

Writing .—Revision of subjects of Standard III, writing 
forms of chiita and of simple ^cmAss^jamdkharach. 

Arithmetic .—Revision of subjects of Standard III, simple 
proportion, vulgar and decimal fractions; problems. 

Object^essons {10 pages )— 

The action of water in nature and on the surface of the land. 

Watery when it falls in i^ie form of rain, etc., partly runs 
over the surface of the ground into tanks, streams, and rivers: 
it partly sinks into the ground to pass into wells and to 
re-appear in the form of springs, etc., at a lower level, and 
it partly passes again into the air in the form of vapour. 

The action of^ heavy rain in cutting channels in the 
earth or soil and in carrying away particles of light material, 
such as straw and wood, and of soil or earth, or even stones, 
into the nearest stream, and then into a larger stream or 
river, should be carefully watched by the pupils. 

The pupils should study the nature of the nearest stream 
of water, determining in what part of the stream the current 
is most rapid, etc., and ascertaining how it carries away soil 
and even small stones, and how it cuts away its banks, etc. 

The turbid water produced by a rapid stream should 
be placed in a glass tumbler, and the deposit of silt or soil 
found at the bottom on standing should be observed.^ 
Attention should be drawn to the fact that in this way new 
earth or soil has been formed in Bengal. 

The pupils should be required to decide simple questions, 
such as—Is the ground on which the school stands level or 
sloping? Is the ground in the neighbourhood of the school, 
village or town level or sloping, the nature of the land being 
ascertained by watching the flow of water after rain (f.e., 
by the drainage) ? It should be noted that the greater the 
slope of the land, the more rapid will be the flow of water, 
The action of rain and running water in modifying the 
surface of the land must be fully explained. 

The differences in the erosion of land by running water 
when {a) the land surface is bare, and {b) when the land is 
cover^ with grass or vegetation or by forests, must be 
explained* 

F 2 
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Water can be made to pass through certain soils, sand, 
etc , easily, but it cannot pass through clay. This can be 
experimentally shown. 

Wells and tanks are depoudent for their supply of water 
on the level of the water in the soil, and the depth of this 
from the surface depends upon the nature of the soil, rain- 
fall, etc. Subsoil water is essential to the growth of plants. 
Science Primer for this class to contain— 

A. —Botany {8 page %).—Lessons on leaves and flowers— 

Leaves. —Function of leaves. 

Different parts of a leaf—the stalk and the blade. 

Make a collection and examine the dififereni kinds of simple 
and compound leaves. 

Some leaves are sensitive to touch, e.g,^ the sensitive plant. 
Observe the order in which leaves close when the end of a 
branch is touched. 

Floxcers .—The function of flowers is to produce seeds, 
which give rise to a new plant. 

Study of the different parts of a flower. 

Count the number or sepals, petals, stamens and pistils of 
different kinds of flowers. 

Examine pollen grains ; also the pistil and the enclosed ovules, 
Pollen must fall on the stigma for the maturing of the seed. 

Pollination often done by insects. The brightly-coloured 
petals serve to attract the insects. 

B. —Natural History (10 pages )— 

The cow and the horse compared—the cloven foot and 
the solid foot—other members of the cow- family: the 
buffalo, the sheep, the goat. Stomach of a goat (a typical 
ruminant) examined and laid open—the four chambers— 
the construction of the stomach suited to the habits of the 
animals which chew the cud. 

(7 ,—Agriculture (16 pages) for country schools^ for boys — 
only (alternative n ith Physics and Chemistry )— 

Food and fodder-yielding trees. 

Insect and fungus pests. 

Oil-cakes as cattle food and manure. 

B.—Physics (10 pages) for town schools^ for boys only 
Heat— 

Expansion of solids, liquids, and gases. 

Make a simple liquid thermometer with a bottle and a tube 
or quill, and explain the principle of a thermometer. 

Change of condition— 

from solid to liquid. 

„ liquid to gas. 

Conduction- 

Good conductors and bad conductors. Principle of 
warm clothing. 

Convection- 

Air currents and winds, 

Eadiation. 

foiling— 

Elastic force cf steam. 

A simple leading lesson on the steam-engine. 
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jR— Chemistry (6 pages) for town Bchools, for hoys only^ 
Chemistry of a candle, second-half— 

When air is breathed out, an invisible gas comes out which has 
the property of turning lime-water milky. This gas is also formed 
when a candle burns. Combustion to be explained and compared to 
respiration. The part which oxvgen plays. Blow air into a charcoal 
fire by means of a pair of bellows. The 6re becomes more and 
more brisk. ^ The common practice in this country of stirring a fire 
by blowing air into it by means of a bamboo pipe to be referred to. 

F.—Hygiene {lSpctge4)y for boys only — 

Slightly more advanced than the matters intended for Lower 
Brimary course. Cleanliness, Epidemiea, 

Ordinary accidents ,— Burns, snake-bites, bites of rabid animals, 
drowning. 

F (a).— Domestic Economy (16 pages)^for girls — 

Cooking,-^OrooA. water to bo used. Every article to be properly 
prepared and well cleaned and washed before putting it in the cook¬ 
ing pot. Cooking pots to be cleaned before use. Cooked food to be 
kept covered. Variety of dishes necessary. 

Meals, —Time of meals. Ail to eat at the same time, if possible. 

Room for meals to be spacious and clean. Dishes and cups. Distri¬ 
bution of food. Economy and no waste. Simultaneous eating saves 
trouble and ensures economy. Evils of eating at separate times. 
Feeding of infants and little children. Overfeeding and under¬ 
feeding. 

Elevated bed necessary, especially in damp rooms. 
Overcrowding bad. Use of curtains. Sunning and washing bed¬ 
ding and clothes. Ventilation of rooms. Soiling of beddinir by 
little children. 

Ordinary accidents ,— Burns, snake-bites, bites of rabid animal 
drowning. 

O. — Drmcing {hand- and eye-training ).—Freehand draw¬ 
ing book. Practical Geometry and Mensuration (20 pages). 

H-—Manual Training optional, except in mixed schools 
where girls may hate to take up this subject in place of needle¬ 
work {3 pages) — 

Clay modelling, such as models of balls, cylinders, rings and fruits, 

JT {a)—Needlework {for girls ).—Cutting out a kurta ; sew¬ 
ing on buttons and strings; making button-holes ; marking. 

J.—School Drill. 

English {optional). —An English Primer with reading 
lessons on common objects. liessona from a Word-book 
(40 pages). 


SrANDARn V.— Ol.ASS ABOVE THE UpPER pRlMART STANDARD 
OR LOWER CLASS OF MiDDLE ScKOOL —Onb YBAr’s 
COURSE. 


[ A ge about 13 years.] 

Class sMi/Vc^’.—Iieading, Writing, Arithmetio, a Literature 
book (about 200 pages). Geographical and Historical 
Readers, iuoluding some lessons in Physical Geography 
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(together about 180 pages). Science Reader, drawing 
(hand- and eye-training), Practical Geometrjr and Mensura¬ 
tion alternative with Euclid first 26 propositions of Book I, 
English (optional), Manual work (optional), Needlework (for 
girls) and School Drill. 

Reading. —More advanced Readers to be prepared for the 
Middle School Standard in Literature, History and Geo¬ 
graphy, of which one-half would be read in this year’s course* 

Writing. —Writing samples of khatian from chitha; 
jamabandi, mahajani^ khasra and rokar. Writing chalans for 
remitting money to treasury or to zamindar’s or mahajan’s 
head office. 

Arithmetic .—IJp to interest and square root, including the 
native methods of expressing money, weight and, and 
measure ; calculation of prices and wages; mental operations 
lor abridging calculations. 

The Science Reader for this class to contain— 

A—Botany {12 pagea)^ 

Life history of a plant— 

(1) Uow plants obtain tboir food— 

A more detailed study of the functions of ihe root and leaf. 
Observe the arrangement of leaves to secure the largest 
area exposed to li^t. Transpiration. 

(2) How plants store up food for future use—* 

(а) in iho stem; 

(б) in the root; 

(c) in the seed for future use of the seedling. 

(3) How plants protect themselves by means of thorns and 

other devices. 

JB.—Natural History {12 pages ),—Teeth of certain typical 
animals. 

Arrangement of the teeth in the upper and lower jaw, 
respectively, of the cat—the prominent canines —a charac¬ 
teristic of the carnivora— the function of the incisor—the 
canine and the molar teeth explained. 

Dentition of a ruminant and a rodent compared. 

Some typical members of the rodent family : the rat and 
the sqxxirrel. 

(7.— Agriculture {20 pages) for country schools^ for boys only 
{alternative mth Physics and Chemistry ).— 

Every Middle School choosing Agriculture as an alternative 
subject in place of Physics and Chemistry should provide itself with 
land sulBcient for a small garden, where each boy can grow a few 
square yards of some crop. Each boy must also make a collection of 
at least five articles of agricultural interest for the school museum 
under the ta&eher*s guidance. In course of time a complete Ibcal 
collection of soils, crops, manures, weeds, oils, fibres and other 
agriouUural produce, insect and fungus pests, insecticides and fungi- 
side?, etc,, may be made. 

Fertility of soil. Lessons on arahar and dhaincha. How saltpetre 
is made. Sugarcane and sugar. Foot-and-niouth disease. 
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D. —Physm {10 pages) for town schools^ for boys 

tight— 

Light travels in a straight line. Shadows. 

Reflection of light—plane mirror. Refraction of light. Refraction . 
through a prism. 

A double convex lens.—Formation of images by a doable convex 
lens. Use of a lens as a simple microscope, 

E. —Chemistry {6 pages) for town schools^ for boys ow/y— 
Metals— 

General properties of the metals.—Lustre—malleability; the alloys 
and their mode of formation. Liability to rust. 

The well-known metals—Gold, silver, cox)per, tin, lead, zinc, iron, 
and the ailoys brass and kansa ; the different uses to which they 
are put. 

JT .—Hygiene {20 pages)^ for boys only — 

A short chapter defining terms used, and giving some idea of the 
human body and the functions of nutrition and respiration. 

Food, —Components of perfect food. Articles of good food, 
advantages of variety iu food. Food according to age and 
occupation. 

Drink, —Water and its sources of supply. How to secure good 
water. Rivers, tanks and wells how to bo i)roteoted from pollution. 

Filters; storage of rain water. Alcoholic and other drinks. 

Air, —Carbonic afid gas. Other substances that pollute tho air. 

Air inside and outside of houses. Air in towns, swamps, and in 
dry and high places. Slow poisoning by impmro air. Natural, 
purification of air how carried on. Ventilation in houses. 

Construction of dwelling’-houses, —Admission of air and sunlight. 

How to keep the premises clean and dry. 

F (a ).—Domcitic Economy {20pages), for girls — 

Feeding, batliing and oleanliness, pure air, rentilation of houses. 

Management of common ailments. Cold, coughs, fevers, skin 
diseases, indigestion, Sick diet. 

Burns and scalds, wounds and bruised. 

Q, — Free-hand Drawing {hand- and eye-training)*-^ 

G (a), —Practical plane geometry, including simple practical men¬ 
suration of lines and surfaces (26 pages). 

G (6).—Euclid, alternative with U (a), first 26 propositions of 1st 
Book, 

H, ^Manual Training^ optional, except in mixed schools, where 
girls may have to take up this subject in place of needlework^ 

{8 pages )— 

Clay modelling—more advanced course. 

E{a). •^Needlework {for Gatliering and sewing on 

a band, darning and herring-boning, 

I, —School Drill. 

English (optional) 60 pages — 

English Header. More advanced lessons from a W^)rd- 
book. Composition of simple sentences. Translation of short 
sentences from vernaoular into English and vice vertsd. 
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Standard VI.—Middle Standard—One year’s course. 

[Age about 13 years.] 

C/i/aa Readiug, Writing, Arithmetic, a Liter¬ 

ature Book, Geographical anu Historical Readers, including 
some lessons in Physical Geography, ^Science Reader, 
Drawing (hand- and eye-training). Practical Geometry 
|md Mensuration alternative with Euclid, Book I, English 
(optional), Manual work (optional), Needlework (for girls) 
and School Drill. 

Rtadiug —The second-halves of the four Readers to be 
read and the fiist-half revised. 

Writing, —Revision of subjeots of Standard V ; writing 
mortgage deeds and deeds of sale. 

Arithmetic, —The whole. Methods of checking ordinary 
accounts between landlord and tenant and creditor and 
debtor. 

Science Reader to contain — 

A. — Botany {12 Life history of plant. 

How the seeds mature— 

(a) Poliiualion by insects. The object of bright colouring of 

the flower-leave 8. Insects are also attracted by scent. 

Observe how small and inconspieuous flowers club 

together to become conspicuous, e.g.^ composites. 

(6) Pollination by the w'lnd. 

(c) Water as carrier of pollen grain. 

Dispersion of seeds, and the object of dispersion— 

{a) Winged seeds. 

(b) Seeds which are scattered by mechanical means. 

(c) Seeds which are dispersed through the agency of birds 

aud other animals. 

(d) Dispersion of seed by currents of water. 

jB .—Natural History {12 pages). 

Development and metamorphosis of an insect, e.g., a butterfly or 
a silkworm—the pupa and the chrysalis stage, etc. 

Some typical members of the monkey family ; the common 
mankey {handijtry —the hanutnan. 

The snakes: their habits—mode of progression, how the snake 
bites —the curved, grooved poison fang. 

C. —Agriculture {21^. p(jgfs)y/or boys in country schools 
{alternative mth Physics and Chemistry )— 

Potation of crops. 

Feed and keep of cattle. 

Use of excreta and bones as manure. 

Segregation of cattle during epidemics. 

D. —Physics {10 pages) fer town schools^ for boys only — 
Electricity and Magnetism— 

Two kinds of eloctrlflcaiion. Action of electrified bodies on one 
another. A pitii-ball electroscope. 

Directive action of earth on a magnet A simple compass needle* 
Mutual action of similar and opposite poles. 
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production of electric currents. Action of a current on^ a sua- 
pended magnetic needle. 

E. —Chemistry (6pages) for town schools, /or boys onhj-^ 
Elements and compounds, carbon and sulphur. 

Carbon, graphite and diamond ; the phfsical properties of each 
trell-illustrated and the economical uses tc which they are applied. 
What happens when a piece of charcoal is burnt. (C/*. Lesson on the 
Chemistry of a Candle.) 

Some ideas of an element and a compound incidentally conveyed. 
A blade of a knife previously well cleaned is dipped into a solution 
of sulphate of copper; the deposit of metahio copper shown. The 
copper a component of sulphate of copper; in a compound the 
properties of the component elements are entirely changed. 

A lesson on Sulphur: its physical properties, colour, brittleness, 
bad conductivity for heat, fusibility, insolubility in water, economic 
uses, etc. 

F. -^Eygiene (^0 pages), for boys only — 

Village conservancy. —Disposal of filth and sewage. How villages 
are rendered unhealthy. 

Cleanliness. —Personal and domestic. Bathing. 

JDress.—Diess materials. Dress according to weather. Washing 
clothes. 

Exercise and rest. —Different kinds of exercise. Sleep and its 
hours. Absolute rest in certain cases. 

Epidemics. —Precautions to be taken. 

Accidents. —Burns, snake bites, bites of rabid animals, drowning, 
bleeding. 

F{a ).— Domestic Economy {20 pages), for girls — 

, Management of infectious diseases, including cholera, small-pox, 
chicken-pox, measles. 

Disinfoction of premises, bedding, clothes. 

The sick room. —Duties of the sick nurse; food and drinks for 
the sick. 

Cooking of articles of sick diet.^Necesaitf of absolute cleanliness 
in preparing food, including pure water; wrated waters, lime-water. 

O.—Drawing {hanU^and eye-training ).—Freehand drawing. 

G (a ).—Practical plane Geometry, including simple practical 
Mensuration of lines and surfaces (25 pages). 

G (i).—Euclid, whole of 1st Book, alternative with G (a), 

H.—Manual Training (optional, except in mixed schools, 
where girls may have to lake up this subject in place of needle^ 
work) (5 pages). 

Clay modelling—more advanced course. 

H{a). — Needlework for girls. —Cutting out and making a 
piran; feather*stitching and ornamental marking. 

L—School Drili. 

English io^Hionat) 60 pages .—Middle English Course 
as proscribed by tlae Director of Public Instruct ion. An 
elementary English Grammar with simide analysis and 
parsing. Composition and translation. 



APPENDIX F. 

Statement showing the number of hours to be spent in a week on each subject in the various standards. 
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aubsequent Gorernman^ Order embodied in Director of Public laatraction's Liroular I<o. 34 of 1^)3. jp. 23^ 
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Vwnacular Education, 


SYLLABUS FOR ENGLISH READERS FOR ’ STANDARDS III TO VI. 


. D E I. 
Notificattpn ^ 
26 Jany. 1905* 


Name of 
Staudard. 

Existing Syllabus as 
prescribed in Gorern- 
mont Resolution No. 1 
of Ist.lanuary i90J. 

Revised Syllabus. 

Standard 111... 


An English Primer with reading 
lessons on common objects, and lists 
of words in common use with verna. 
cular equivalents, containing in all 
40 pages. 

Standardly ... 

An English Primer with 
reading lessons on 
conmon objects. Les- 

English Reader with (a) little more 
advanced reading lessoms in prose 
and poetry, (6) a list of the new 

• 

sons from a Word¬ 
book, (40 pages). 

words used in each lesson with their 
meaning in the vernacular given 
separately, (e) hints for composition 
of simple sentences, and (d) for 
translation of short sentences from 
vernacular into English, and vice 
versd (6(* pages). 

Standard V ... 

English Reader. More 
advanced lessons from 
a Word-book. Compo¬ 
sitions of simple sen¬ 
tences. Translation 
of short sentences 
from vernacular into 
Kngli.sh, and met 
versd, (60 pages). 

Middle English Reader prescribed by 
the Director of Public Instruction, 
containing (a) advanced reading 
lessons in prose and poetry with 
some biographical lessons in prose, 
teaching morality, loyalty, reverence 
to elders, &c., (() Elementary Eng¬ 
lish Grammar, (c) hints for siraf le 
analysis and parsing, and (d) hints 

Standard VI ... 

Middle EDf;li8h Course 
as prescribed by the 
Director of Public 
Instruction. An Ele¬ 
mentary English 
Grammar with simple 
analysis and parsing. 
Composition and 

Translation, (60 

pages). 

1 for composition and ti'anslation. 
The Grammatical rules, definitions, 
and explanations should be given in 
graduated series at the end of each 
reading lesson, and not separately at 
the end of the book. The Gramma¬ 
tical rules and the explanations of 
them should also be given in the 
yeruacular (in all 140 pages). 

J 


(d) SELECTION AND PRICES OP BOOKS* 

PRICES OF BOOKS. 

« , . ' The followiiie prices have been sanctioned for books for the use of 

Be»gft)Govt., 

jttnerutl tllB pupils IB BOQOOlS \ 

I.—For the lower primary echools and for the similar classes Ih 
,2Mwrghl90i. Bohools (uppor primary, middle and high schools)*— 

One alphabet and spelling book ... ... 1 anna* 

One Lower Primary Reader ... ... 3 annas. 

One Arithmetic book ... •«! 3 „ 
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IL—For the upper primary classes (including tlie corresponding 
classes in middle and high schools)— 


1 Upper Primary Science Eeader 


Literature book 

Historical Header (Bengal) ... 
G eographioal lieader 
Aritnmetio book (included with 
the Middle School course) ,., 
English Spelling book (optional) 


4 annas. 

3 » 

3 „ 

3 

8 » 

2 «• 


III.—For Middle School classes (including the corresponding 
classes of High schools which may take up this course)— 


1 Middle Vernacular Science Reader 


Literature book 
Historical Reader (India)... 
Geogrnphical Reader 
Arithmetic book (included 
with the Upper Primary 
• Arithmetio book) 

1 Enolid (1st book), optional 
1 English Reader, optional 


V 

>» 

J) 


J) 

n 

5) 

)) 


7 annas. 

6 „ 

4 „ 

4 „ 


8 

4 

6 


>} 


NOTB.—Drawinjif and Drill bookei will be provided for the teachers only, and not for pupili, 
These books will be arranged fur by Govern incut. 


BOOKS IN APPROVED LIST WILL STAND FOR 3 YEARS. 

On being placed on the approved list, works will be allowed to 
remain there for at least three years, but after that period Government 
will reserve to itself the right of re-examining the books if thought 
desirable, and of deciding on such re-examination whether the books 
ure to be retained in the list, or to give way to better books if such 
liave been submitted. 


The books named (approved) will not be removed from the approved 
list for a period of three years, but it is to be clearly understood that at 
any time other text-books, which may be approved as suitable, may be 
appointed to be read in schools, as there is no intention of creating a 
monopoly in favour of any book or books which msy be placed on tlie 
list. 

BIOGRAPHICAL LESSONS. 

Authors and publishers of text-books for use in the schools "in 
.Bengal are hereby informed that, in the Vernacular and EtigKsh 
Keauera for students of all grades, a certain proportion of the reading 
lessons should consist of suitable biographical selections, such as would 
inculcate in the pupils habits of order, diligence and truthfulness, 


Bengal Govt., 
General Dept., 
tfotiScat j o n 
No. 206;i, 

10 Juue 1902, 


Di " t 
CftNo 
9 Nwv^ 190*; 
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.* combined with submission to authority, and reverence to their elders. 
* It is desirable that these lessons should be drawn from the lives of 
Hindu, Muhammadan and Christian worthies, instead of being confined 
to one section of individuals. 

(h) TEACHERS^ MANUALS. 

J>. p. I. As with the introduction of the new scheme of vernacular eduoa- 
iJof Senior Teachers’ Manuals are indispensably 

' necessary for the Inspecting Staff, it is proposed that the books should 
bo supplied to each member of the Inspecting Staff by the authority 
under whom each officer is employed. 

(c) TEACHING OP ENGLISH. 

Oir^ N It has been distinctly laid down by the Government of India, and 

28^March^i9ol^ accepted by the Government of Bengal, that English should not be 
taught in Vernacular Schools in the primary stage of education, 
although it can be 1 aught as a second language in the upper primary 
departments of High and Middle Schools. Any circular dealing with 
the teaching of English must, therefore, of necessity have reference to 
Secondary Schools alone, and not to purely Primary Schools. 

4.-SYLLABUS OP STUDIES FOR THE INFANT SECTION 
AND STANDARDS I AND II OP SCHOOLS. 

Be%oluim No, 1028T.G.^ dated the 10th June 1907, by the Qovt. of 
Bengal^ General Dept, 

1. The question of a curriculum of studies suited to the needa 
and capacities of the children of agriculturists has for a considerable 
time been exercising the attention of both the Imperial and Local 
Governments. The Educational Conference held at Simla in Septem¬ 
ber 1901 recommended the adoption of a simple and practical oourse 
of education for the children of the agricultural population, whose 
studies would not proceed beyond the primary stage ; and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in their letter No. 468, dated the 6th November 1901, 
expressed it as their opinion that in all Provinces arrangements should 
be made to establish shorter and simpler courses for the children of 
agriculturists than arc required for those who intend to use the primary 
stages of education as a preliminary only. The question of romodef- 
ling the lines on which vernacular education should be conducted 
engaged the attention of this Government during the years 1899 to 
1901. The chief problem to be solved concerned the requirements of 
the agricultural population, but it was recognised that the educational 
question to be answered was not merely how to adapt education to the 
needs of the children of agriculturists, but how to fashion a scheme 
of education which would promote in the pupils the power of assimi¬ 
lating easily technical instruction of any kind. The result of these 
deliberations was the publication of Resolution No. 1, dated the 1st 
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January 1901, which promulgated the syllabus of studies for Standard* 
I to YI, which is still in force. It was stated that the syllabus 
referred to was based on the methods originally put forward by 
Fioebel and generally known under the name of Kindergarten train¬ 
ing, and that that system had them adapted to the circumstances and 
local conditions of the pupils of this rrovinoe A separate syllabus 
was not prescribed for the children of agriculturists; but in tho 
writing course forms of simple documents commonly used by cultiva* 
tors were introduced as exercises. \ 

2. The Government of India reverted to the subject of edii^ation 
in rural primary schools in their Eesolution of the llth March 
wliich reviewed the history and progress of education in India. They 
stated, in paragraph 21 of the Resolution, that the instruction of the 
masses in such subjects as would best fit them for their position in life 
involved some differentiation in the courses for rural schools, especially 
in connexion with the attempts which wore being made to connect 
primary teaching with familiar objects. They further laid down that 
the aim of rural schools should be, not to impart definite agricultural 
^ teaching, but to give to the children a preliminary training which 
would make them intelligent cultivators, would train them to be 
observers, thinkers and experimenters in however humble a manner, 
and w’’ould protect them in their business transactions with the land¬ 
lords to wlmm they pay rent and the grain-dealers to whom they 
dispose of their crops. 

i3. Thece remarks of the Government of India led the Lieutenant- 
Governor to refer the whole question of the education of children of 
agriculturists to a Committee of Government officers. This Committee 
found that the principal points in respect of which the rural schools 
of the Provinces were deficient were— 

{<i) that the courses of instruction were too long, too advanced 
and too diversified ; and 

(b) that the text-hooks prescribed were not written in simple 
language which the rural population could understand. 

' The Committee were of opinion that in purely agricultural tracts 
the existing lower primary schools should be converted into schools 
intended primarily for the sous of agriculturists, with short courses of 
instruction specially suited to the needs of that class. It was not 
proposed that any change should be made in the instruction given in 
the lower classes of upper primary, middle and high schools, or in lower 
primary schools in towns or in villages in which agriculturists did not 
preoominate. The Committee recommended that the rural primary 
schools which they proposed to create should teach a course extending 
over four years, and contain an infant class for children under seven 
^ears of age and three classes above it. The number of hours of 
instruction was to be reduced, but was not to bo less than three. The 
^Committee further suggested the lines on which the curriculum for the 
four classes proposed might proceed, and recommended that a Com¬ 
mittee of duly qualified officers should be formed to prepare model 
text books. It was preposed that the text-books should in the. first 
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place be prepared in English, and that, when Government had 
approved them, they should be translated into the local vernaculars. 

4. These proposals were summarised in Resolution No. 653, dated 
the 7th February 1! 05, whioii was published for general information. 
Public criticism was invited, and various official and non-official gentle¬ 
men and associations were consulted. All the material collected was 
then discussed by a Committeo of officla’s and others interested in 
education. This Committee did not altogether agree with the proposals 
made by the previous Committee. What they proposed was that the 
lower primary course, slightly modified, should be divided into two 
sections—the one to consist mainly of the ‘‘three R’s” and the teach¬ 
ing of simple facts relating to agriculture and village life, and the 
other to be directed to the study of such additional matters as the 
training of the senses, drawing, drill and manual exercises. The first 
section, it was proposed, should be so arranged as to provide for impart¬ 
ing the rudiments of sound education to all, including the children of 
agriculturists, while the other would ho taken up by those who 
aspired to a higher education. The second section was in fact to bo 
supplementary to the first, and was intended to bring the curriculum 
of a rural school taken both sections up to the standard of an urban 
primary school. The subjects of the first section were to be taught in 
the morning, and those of the second or supplementary section in the 
evening or ye/rsa, as ciromustances might dictate. No change was 
proposed in regard to the existing course of studies in the lower classes 
of upper primary, middle and high schools, or in lower primary 
schools in urban areas. As to the preparation of text-books, this 
Committee rejected the proposal of the former Committee that the 
books should first be prepared in English and then translated into the 
vernaculars, and recommended that representative Committees should be 
appointed to prepare text-books in the vernaculars according to a 
syllabus, which was to bo worked out by a Committee with wider 
educational experience. A Special Committee was accordingly 
appointed to draw up the syllabus of studies for rural primary schools. 

5. This Special Committee, which consisted entirely of persons 
actually engaged in work connected with education, found themselves 
called upon to prepare a detailed syllabus on lines which did not appear 
to them to be altogether sound. They could not, for example, admit 
that a scheme of instruction, which was intended for the children of 
agriculturists, but which relegated the training of the senses to a sup¬ 
plementary curriculum from which such children would be for the most 
part excluded, could be regarded as anything but retrograde. They 
were also strongly of opinion that the defects referred to at the begin¬ 
ning of paragraph 3 above, which had been found in the courses of 
instruction followed at, and in the text-books used in, rural schools, 
existed equally in the case of urban schools. In short, the Committee 
felt strongly that the existing curriculum for the lower primary stand¬ 
ards was not satisfactory for schools of any class. It seemed to them 
moreover that if a syllabus could be formulated which realised the 

S rinciples on which the curriculum published with Resolution No. 1, 
ated the 1st January 1901, was based, such a syllabus would be in its 
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essentials equally adapted to urban and rural areas. Keeping lu mind 
the maxim of the Government of India that the aim of rural Fohools 
shoull be not to impart definite agiicultural teaching, bat to give to 
the children a preliminary training which would make them intelli¬ 
gent cultivators, and would train them to be obervers, thinkers and 
experimenters in however humble a manner, they did not see how it 
could even be hoped that this would be obtained as the result of a 
syllabus which confined itself mainly to the three R^s'\ Nor could 
they admit that a syllabus in which ‘‘nature j^tudy/' by which is meant 
the actual study of natural objects, did not find a prominent place, 
could be regarded as a serious attem]t to lu'ilise the aim of rural 
schools as the Government o£ India had dePined it. In the opinion of 
the Committee the syllabus of 1901 had failui, because it Lad allowed 
reading about obj^^ts to bo substituted for the study of the objecis 
themselves, and had ignored the fuft that the faculty of obsorvatiori is 
not developed by reading b< ientific treatises. It seemed to the Commit¬ 
tee that the cultivation of the power of intelligent and accurate obser¬ 
vation was, if possible, more important in tlie ca*<e of the cultivating 
classes than in that of any other sectnm of the community ; at.d it 
appeared to them that the toaciiing of simple facts coiinecred with agri¬ 
culture could not be considered as of much educational value, unless 
it was based on an attempt to teach the chiidrou w observe, coinpafa 
and contrast the objects which surround llicrn. Idle principles w^hioh 
underlie the deveb'pment of a child’s f icnlt:es are the same in tlie 
country as in the town ; it is the application of t eso pi in- i[)les which 
varies with the onur( nnient. 

6 . As a result of these oon'iidoratious, the Sp.oial (’ommlttee drew 
up a syllabus of studies for iulaut c'asses and standards I an i II, 
designed to embody educational principles a[)p!ioable to both rural and 
urban sob ols, and to indicate the met ho is by whi(di tuos i principles 
can be carried into etfoot. As h prtdu'lc to I he syll ibus an iioro Im^tion 
is given, w doh is intomled to iilu^tralo tlhi fuiu'ti'iu wliich a >,ciioul h a 
to perform in rtdation to the larger life «/f the (iomumnity in goueral and 
to emphasise the ethical aspect of all tiuie cducaiion. »Soicij(3o piirnera 
have been abohshod, and the basic p inciple of all uatnrt3 study, vjz , 
that children must be taken to the objects of natur e au'i n:n<lo to learu 
therefrom, has been insisted upon. Tiie value to the tuiure cultivaior 
of studying plint-life on these lines has been emphasised, arid iiu 
extract from a Note on School Gard'ns rccoracd by Mr. F. G. 
when ollioiatiu^ as Inspector-General of Agriculture iu In Ha, has been 
appended to the rjyllabus in order to emphasize the conditions under 
wliioh alone a school garden can bo made of tiuo eilucrtfioiial value. 
Finally, provision has been made for the teaching of supplementary 
Bubjects. Tho syllabus thus drawn up was sub nitted for opmion to the 
gentlemen wlio constituted the Committee referred to at the b{?gianing 
of paragraph 4 above. The opinions wh’ch these gentloinon recovdod, 
which were generally favourable, were oonsidere 1 by t le Special Com¬ 
mittee, with the result that a few minor alterations have einoe been 
made in the syllabus. 


Q 
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7. The Lieutenant-Govenxor has considered very carefully the 
views expressed by the Special Committee, and has decided to adopt the 
syllabuses which they have pretiared, viz.- 

(a) the syllabus of studies for the infant section and standards 
I and II of boys’ schools; and 

(i) the syllabus of studies for the infant section and standards I 
and II of girls’ schools. 

The revised syllabuses will apply equally to urban and rural areas, 
but the supplementary subjects provided for in the syllabus for boys’ 
Bchooh will be optional in rural and oomptlsory in urban areas. The 
syllabus of studies for girls’ schools differs slightly from that prescribed 
for boys’schools: 0 difisrent course has been laid down for hygiene 
and domestic economy, and needle-work has been inoluded. In the case 
of all girls’ sohooh the subjects which are supplementary in the sylla¬ 
bus for boys’ schools form part of the obligatory course. The hours 
of instruction in rural areas must be left to be fixed locally ; but the 
daily number of hours of instruction will not be less than three. The 
further quettion of the revision of the course of studies and text-books 
for standards III to VI on similar lines has, under the orders of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, been considered by the Special Committee, and 
the proposals made by that Committee will shortly bo submitted to 
Government. 


8. The revised syllabus for lower primary schools will necessitate 
the preparation of revised text-books. The Committee referred to in 
the beginning of paragraph 4 above recommended, as already stated, 
that reproseutalive Committees should be appointed to prepare text* 
books in the vernaculars, ard that the system hitherto followed of pre¬ 
paring the books first in English and then of translating them should 
be abandoned. The Special Committee, which was appointed to draw 
up the syllabus, advised, however, on several important grounds, that 
this procedure was feasible only in regard to literary readers, and that 
other books sliould be written in one language and then translated into 
the vernaculars, the translator being allowed scope sufficient to enable 

, ,,, , , .V. . him to express himself in his own way 

(1) Literary readers for the second . • i i * 1.1 mu 

year of the infant section snd for stand- m as ample language as possible, i he 

arda I and 11 in the vernaculars. Lieuteuant-Govemor has accepted 

(2) An Arithmetic book for Standards this recommendation. Committees 

^ • rp 1 . 1 will shortly be formed to prepare the 

text-books noted m the margin. The 
Junior Teachers’Manual will be divided into eight sections, each of 
which will bo written by a separate Committee. When complete, the 
Manual will be translated into the various vernacular languages. The 
section into which the Manual will be divided will be—(1) the kinder¬ 


garten method of teaching, drawing and modelling ; (2) the school-room 
and the arrangement of children; (3) hygiene; (4) the teaching of 
geography; (0) sciemtifio subjects, including nature study; ^6) the 
method of writing up attendance registers, keeping school accounts 
wd issuing transfer certificates; (7) education in mafdabs] and (8) the 
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teaching of arithmetic. The members of these Committees will be 
remunerated by the grant of honoraria for their work, and the results 
of their labour will become the property of Government. It is, however, 
to be clearly understood that the preparation of text-books at Govern¬ 
ment expense is not intended to discourage private enterprise. Any 
works submitted by private authors will be considered on their merits 
and accepted, provided that they fulfil the required conditions. The 
model text-books, which will be prepared at the cost of Government, 
will be open to inspection, so that private authors may have a chance of 
examining them before they begin to write their books. The latter 
books will not be received for consideration until the former have been 
published. 

9. It now remains to consider the date from which the new sylla¬ 
buses will be brought into operation. It is expected that the model 
text-books will be ready by June 1908, and private authors wall be 
given one year’s time to prepare their books. It has been decided that 
the last lower primary examination to be held according to the existing 
syllabus will be held at the end of 1910, and that children beginning 
their studies in 1910 for the lower primary examination to be held at 
the end of 1911 will study during 1910 according to the revised sylla¬ 
buses. No further lieta of approved books for the infant section and 
standards I and II will be issued until books written in accordance 
with the now syllabuses are ready. The first list of approved books 
written according to the new system will be issued in July 1909. The 
use of books written in accordance with the syllabus now' in foioa will 
not be permitted after the 1st January 1911 in any schools maintained 
or aided by public funds, or in schools which enjoy the privilege of 
competing for Goveinment scholarships or of receiving Government 
scholarship-holders, unless they have been approved by Government as. 
meeting the requirements of the revised syllabuses. Books prepared in 
accordance with the revised syllabuses will be prescribed for the lower 
primary examination to be held at the end of 1911* 

10. The following books will be required according to the new 
syllabuses:— 

(1) A literary reader for fhe second-year infant slass, to contain about 32 
pages. If suitable selections from standard writers cannot bo procured, original 
composition may be resorted to. The reader should contain some illustrations, 
and it should be suitable both for Hindu and Muhammadan children Price 
one anna, 

(2) A literary reader for standard I, to contain about 48 pages. Selectioni 
should be made from standard authors. The reader should contain some illus. 
tratioDB, and it should be suitable both for Hindu and Muhammadan children. 
Price one anna, six pies, 

(3) A literary reader for standard II, to contain about 64 pages. Selections 
should be made from s'-andard authors. The reader should contain some illus¬ 
trations, and it should bo suitable both for Hindu and Muhammadan children. 
price two annas, 

(♦) An arithmetic book in two parts for standards I and II. Price three 
annas, 

Tl’e use of an alphabet book will not be made obligatory in ant 
aobool; but, if any books of this class, are tendered, they will be 

Q S 
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Ooneidered on their merits. The price of such books should not 
exceed one anna. 

11. A diill hook will not be required, because a hook of this kind 
has already haen prescribed by Oovernmenh and is available in English 
and the vernaculars. No drawing book will be required. 

12. Reference has been made, in paragraph 7 above, to the revision 
of the courses of studies and text-books for standards 111 to VI, It 
is iiupossicle to say at present when the revised syllabuses will be ap¬ 
proved. It must be understood, however, that, though iiovernmeut 
will for the present continue to consider books submitted in acooi dance 
with the p»e^ent syllabuses for these standards, the approval ot any 
such books in thsi future will not operate so as to bind Government to 
keep them on the approved list for any specified period, the intention 
cf Government being to introduce the revised syllabuses as soon as 
practicable. 

Okde a.—Ordered that this Resolution and the revised syllabuses 
for boys* and girls’ schools be published for general infonuatioa. 

(a)-SYLLABUS OF STUDIES FOR BOYS' SCHOOLS- 

Introduction. 

Thk purpose of a school is to form and strengthen the characte r 
Slid to develop the intelligence of the children entrusted to i% and to 
make the best use of the school years available in assisting them to fit 
themselves for the work of life. 

The formation of character mu.st always be one of the main aims of 
education, and every part of sohool-life has some influence in thie regard 
whether for good or evil. It must, for ex imple, be our constant 
endeavour to adapt the teaching of a school to the attainments of its 
pupils, and this, not merely to secure due intellectual progre?B, but 
because children will acquire the bad habit of idleness, both when the 
work demanded of them is too easy, and also when it is too hard, 
Moreover the good moral training which a school should give cannot 
be left to chance; on this side no less than on the intellectual side 
the purpose of the teacher must be clearly conceived and intelligently 
carried out. 

Something may be done through the expression and reading lessons. 
In those the children may be taken through the bio^rophies of typical 
heroes or heroines, and these biographies should be treated in the 
main, with a view to illustrating the action of reed persons and the 
principles of conduct and qualities of ohaiaoter which promote the 
welfare of the individual and society. 

The lives of great men and women, carefully selected from all 
stations m life, will furnish the most impressive examples of obedience, 
loyalty, courage, strenuous efiort, servioeableness—indeed of all the 
qualiti^^s which make for good citizenship. The teacher should place in 
relief those actions of his heroes or heroines which exhibit their higher 
qualities, bwt should take cqre not to raise them too far above the level 
of common humanity by the omission of thtir faults or shortcomings. 
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He should make the picture a life-like and instructive exhibition cf 
oharaoter, and of the effect on the individual and on those around him, 
for good or evil, of the acts recorded. 

A similar appeal can be made to the imagination of children by the 
use of music in well-chosen songs or of appropriate passages from the 
best literature of their mother-tongue. 

Above all, sohool-lifo must prevent children from forming bad habits, 
and this it can only do by training them in good habits and, if possible, 
in good conduct, by which ia meant something wider than the mere 
cheerful observance of sobool regulations. In the matter of this moral 
training the most importat.t factor will be the habitual conduct of the 
teacher in the school. If he is thorough, patient, kind but firm, and 
sorupulouslv fair, these traits will evoke similar traits in his pupils, and 
will give point and force to any moral instruction be may attempt. A 
teacher who is obviously slipshod and lazy discoursing to children about 
the value of industry and thoroughness is an absurdity which cannot 
but prove morally disintegrating to a cMld. Stories in readers 
designed to inculcate morals tend, if silly as they frequently are, to 
make moral instruction ridiculous. Even if they are good, they are of 
little value, unless they are backed by personal example. 

The every-day incidents of sohool-life will enable the teachers to 
impress upon the children the importance of punoUiality, of good 
manners, of cleanliness and neatness, of cheerful obedience to duty, of 
consideration and respect for others and of honour and truthfulness in 
word and aot. Children will notice such details in the conduct of a 
teacher as punctuality, order, neatness, and gentleness, and they will 
imitate what they see and hear. They are quick to observe; and if the 
teacher^s conduct is in these respects defective, his example must almost 
certainly have a disastrous effect on the habits of the pupils. Thus the 
punctual and melhodieal performance of duties, even in matters of 
trivial routine, will impress upon the children better than any lesson, 
the importance of orderliness, and the good habits of the teacher will 
be even more powerful than his express requirements in shaping his 
pupils for the proper conduct of life. 


SYLLABUS OF STUDIES FOR THE INFANT SECTIONS AND 
STANDARDS I AND II OF BOYS' SCHOOLS. 


INFANT CLASS. 

FirU year. 

[Ages 6—7.] 

The principal aim of any school in relation to infants should be to 
provide opportunities for the free development of their bodies and 
minds, and for the formation of habits of obedience and attention. The 
infants of the first-year class f^hould be confined to the simpleit lessons 
designed to develop in th^m the power to express their thoughts and 
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ideas, aud obsarve with some degree of aoonraoy. They should also 
be initiated in a rudimentary conception of number, form and colour, 
and should be taught to exercise their limbs and to sing simple songs. 

Ohurmiion and expression. ^7he lessons designed to develop the 
potcer of expression will, generally owing to a lack of staff, have to be 
combined with those designed £o develop the power of accurate ohservatioii. 
These lessons should usually take the form of talks between the teacher 
and the children about familiar things. The subjects will vary with 
surroundings and conditions of the school; the essential point is 
that the themes selected should be well within the range of the child¬ 
ren’s comprehension and interest. Occasionally the children themselves 
should be asked to suggest a topic. When the chief aim of the lesson 
is the development of the power of expression^ the subject may be a story 
of folklore, mythology or adventure, or even the outline biography of 
a striking character: when the chief aim is the imlopment of observation^ 
the subject of the lesson should always be some concrete object. This 
object should always be placed before the children, and they should bo 
given every opportunity of examining it. In these lessons the teacher 
should address himeelf to the children individually rather than to the 
class collectively, and his object should always be to make the children 
do most of the talking. Indeed, throughout these lessons, it is essential 
that the children should be trained and encouraged to talk individually. 
Collective answering or collective repetition of the words of the teacher 
by the class should never be allowed. These practices not only render 
these exercises valueless, but they are an actual hindrance to the 
development of genuine thought and free expression. Some children are 
shy, and therefore tlieir natural curiosity, which should result in eager 
questioning, is repressed. These lessons, if properly oonduoted, will do 
much to remove tJ\i8 shyness, and to make children accustomed to speak 
out in class. It is undesirible to fetter or repress a child’s liberty of 
speech more than is actually necessary. Unnecessary repression makes 
a child less communicative and less able to express his own thoughts, 
consequently loss capable of clear thinking. 

When an observation lesson is given on a natural object, such an 
object should always be treated as a living whole and in relation to its 
life. liven in the earliest lessons, the fact that each part of an animal 
or plant is what it is as contributing a necessary element to the life of 
the animal or plant should always be kept in view. Thus from the first 
the teacher should by questioning lead bis pupils to analyse the several 
impressions which go to make up their total impression of the objeot, 
and then bring out the relation of each to the whole. After this process 
of analysis, the separate aspects should be reconstructed to restore the 
unity of the impression of the objeot as a whole. Great stress should 
not be laid on the utility to man of the natural objeot which is being 
studied. 

r Pirat year ,—The observation lessons of the first year of the infant class 
sbonld deal wi'h such flowers, fruits, plants, beasts, bir(^a. insects and fish of 
the district as aro likely to have impressed themselves most vividly on the ima¬ 
gination of the children. These objects will vary in the different districts, and as 
regards plant-life, it is essential that each objeot should be taken in its season : 
A lesson on the cotton tree flower should, for example, be given while the. cotton 
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tree! are in bJoom. The §amo principle will apply to fish, and in a minor dejjree 
to anirnals. The fol)owin^c are giyon merely aa illustrating the kind ot objects 
which may be selecte^i for these lessons 

Ilowers.^Coiioxi tree flower, jessamine, gold mohur, champak, convolyulus, 
bel flower, or any other type commonly found in the locality. 

If mils —Papaya, pomelo, litchi, mango, plums, custard apple, plantain, pine¬ 
apple, jack fruit, or any other type commonly found in the locality 

Eice, Indinn-corn, cotton, mustard, pulses, jute, or any other typo 
commonly found in the locality. 

Animals. —Domestic animals : cow, goaf, cat, dog, etc Wild animals : tiger, 
monkey, elephant, or any other type commonly found in the locality. 

Birds. - Crow, blue j»y, maina, golden oriel, kingfisher, parrot, babui bird, 
bak snipe, duck, pigeon, bulbul, kite or any other type commonly found in the 
locality. 

Mosquito, dragonfly, butterfly, bee, ant, beetle, or any other type 
commonly found in the locality. 

JFi^A.—HilFa, votki, topshi, pabda, rohu, mirgel, katla, or any other typo 
commonly found in the locality. 

(a) Colour. —Childi’en should be initiated into the appreciation of 
colour by being given objects, pieces of wool, flowers, coloured slips of 
wood or paper wnich represent the colours red, yellow, green and blue. 
The children should be made to group these objects under the various 
colours, 

(b) Form, —The children should be taught to draw on a large scale 
such natural objects os are simple in shape. This work should be done 
with chalk on blackboards. 

(r) Number. —Children should be initiated into the idea of number 
by means of objects, whioh must be given to the children for them to 
handle. What the objects are is immaterial, so long as they ore small 
and easily handled, but it is easier to secure a child’s aotire co-operation, 
if he is not always given the same kind of object. The children should 
first of all be given a small number of objects, not more than 20, and 
having learnt numeration so far, they should be made to understand tlie 
numbers 1—10, by making sets of each, dividing them into their com¬ 
ponent parts, etc. Thorough familiarity with these numbers should be 
aimed at, rather than rapidity of progress. When these numbers have 
been grasped, the number of objects given to the children may be 
increased, and the process of grouping and analysis oontinued. In this 
way the principles underlying the four simple rules of arithmetic should 
gradually be elucidated. The infants of the first-year class should be 
taught the principle of addition by being made to put together sets or 
groups of numbers whioh they have made. Thus, from the first, 
children can be taught to add rather than to count by units. The 
infants of this class should also be taught to construct multiplication 
tables up to 5 X 10. No table should be taught until it is constructed. 
Children should be gradually taught to write numbers from 1 to 60 
in figures. 

Reading and hand- writing. —The children in this class should be 
taught to recognize the simplest sounds of their vernacular language. 
This should be done by putting before them, not isolated letters, but 
letters combined into short words. Words of two consonants should 
first of all be used. The order in which these sounds are taken i« 
important, and experience has shown that it is best to begin by calling 
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attention to tue fiounda iliat are produced by the visible organs of 
speech, *>., the lips, and to proceed later to those produced by organa 
only partially visible or whoby invisible. Labial consonant sounds 
should therefore be taken first then dental, then cerebral, then palatal 
end finally guttural. It should be noticed moreover that such a sound 
as that of can be best observed at the end of a word, where it can be 
eadl}^ isolated and repeated after the word has been pronounood. The 
teacher should from the tii'st put small words bf^fore the children ; but 
until the simple sounds have been mastered, ho should use each word to 
illusU'at^ especially one consonant sound. At a very early stage, for 
example, ho would take the word (^q) but he would partially dis- 
regatd the ,rT) sound and make the children dwell on the ^ (q) sound 
in the manner described above. When a short word has been treated 
in the manner describee, tHe children should be taught to copy it on a 
large scale, either in chalk on blackboards, or in trays cf sand on which 
they can make impressions with their finger tip^. Towards the end of 
the year, palmdeaves may be used for tiiis purpose. After the letters 
have been learnt in tlie manner prescribed, the alphabet should be 
ta ^ght. ' An alphabet book may be used, but it is not to be considered 
in any way compulsory. 

Nursery rhymeSy action sovgsy free physical exercises, —The children 
should be taught to sing nursery rhymes and simple household songs. 
They should also, if possible, be taught action songs, dealing with the 
every-day activities of village life. These action songs should bo 
connected with games, for in this way the limbs and lungs of the 
children cim be freely exercised at the same time. Chihiren should 
also be encouraged to play such games as hide^an(UBe^hy etc. In the 
absence of action song games, these should form the principal medium 
of physical exercise. I’he youngest infants should not bo made to do 
set drill. 


INFANT CLASS, 

S‘Xond year. 

[Ages 6—8.] 

Olservution and *>(tpresHion ,—The lessons designed to develop the 
power of expression hhould now aim definitely at training the children 
to reproduce their thoughts in logical sequence. The topics of the 
lessons may therefore be gradually expanded into greater detail, and 
the conversational form of the lesson gradually give way to a system of 
more continuous narration on the pait of the teacher. Thus towards 
the middle of the year the olnss should be able to follow a simple 
story as it is narrated to them by the teacher. After the story has 
been told, individual children should be abktd to repioduoe the gist of 
it in their own words. In the transition from ooaversation to continu¬ 
ous nairaiioD, great care should be taken to ensure that the ohildrcu 
are actively following the story. If the teacher finds that individua 
children are not able to reproduce ihe gist of the story in their owe 
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words, he may assume that they have not been actively following him 
and have recourse again to the more conversational method. Similarly 
the scope of the lessons designed to develop the power of aecurate 
observation may be extended, and should aim at giving the children 
definite information about some of the most familar natural objects 
with which they are daily surrounded. It must be remembered, 
however, that these lessons will fail of their main object, if ihe infor- 
iijation is simply told to the children without their being made to dis¬ 
cover it for themselves. The course of lessons must be systematic, one 
lesson leading up to the next, and the later lessons constant'y requiring 
some of the earlier lessons for their explanation. The object of each 
lesson should be the discovery of some new fact, but it is quite useless to 
give children various items of information about a number of disconneot- 
ed natural objects. The study of plant-life is recommended as capable 
of being systematically bandied easily and economically, and as it is 
especially adapted to rural schools, it must on no account be neglected 
in them. The teacher should make an especial study of at least one 
branch of nature study. Technical terms shall be, as far as possible, 
avoided. Those lessons should not always be given in the school 
building. The children should be taken out by the teacher and 
encouraged to collect specimens, etc. 

Second 5 /ear,—lu the second year of the Infant class the lessons on natural 
objects shoaM be continued, but some very elementary lesions on the most pro¬ 
minent natural phenomena should be irududed. The cbiMren shou d, for 
example, be made to observe the varying position of the sun at the various 
seajipus of the year, and how tliese differeni positions are accompanied by 
varying tomperaturefi. It will not be possible in this class to exjdain many of 
the phenomena observed ; bat, if the chilJron are m^ide to see h>r themselves, 
their oUcrvafcions can be made the basis of further instruction. The children 
can, for example, be made to ^ee the gathering of the ol«»ads duriiig the rains ; 
and thus, though it may not be possible for them at th's stage to understand the 
mjn 8 »on, they will in this wajr acquire material from which observations leading 
to a proper understanding ot the monsoon can start. These lessons should 
centre rou d the seasons of the y«ar, and should be, as fir as possible, brought 
into line with the lessons on plant-life. Thus a simple lesson on the rains might 
well jead to a lesson on the crops which ripen at that season, such as early rioo 
or jute. 

Object-lessons on rommv'in domestic objects may also be given bolh to tha 
first and to the second-year infant classes. 

(а) Colour .—The childreu should be taught by the method indioated 
for the children of the first year to recognize orange, indigo and violet, 
and to distinguish the various colours one from the other. 

(б) Form .—The drawing of natural objects on blackboards should 
be continued. The children should also be taught to model in clay the 
aatoial objects put before them for the observation lessons. 

(«) Number .—The children should be taught by means of concrete 
objects the principles underlying subtraction and division ; they should 
also be made to oonstruot the multiplication tables up to 10 x 10. They 
should then be made to work out by means of the objects given to 
them simple calculations and problems, involving the application of 
the few simple rules. When the children have learnt to write figures, 
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they should be shown occasionally how to express on paper sums which 
they have already worked mentally or with the aid of objects. Ihere 
should be no attempt during this year to make children work calcula¬ 
tions on paper. The oaloulatlOns and problems should therefore be 
confined to small numbers whicn do not require the use of pencil and 
paper. 

Reading and hand^wniing .—When the children have mastered the 
simple sounds and learnt the combination of simple sounds into words, 
they should be taught to recognize the more complex sounds, such as 
those represented by compound consonants, and the combination of 
consonants and vowels sounds other than ^ These sounds should 

be taught by means of short words, and not by letters taken by them¬ 
selves. These words may be either written by the teacher on the 
blackboard, orreadiug charts prepared on these principles may be used. 
The words put before the children should be copied by them on a large 
scale inone of the ways indicated in the syllabus of the Infant first-year 
class. A simple literary reader should be introduced into this class. 

Nurserij rhijme^^ action Hong% and games, physical exercises .—The 
infnnts of the second-year class should join with the infants of the first- 
year in their nursery rhymes, action songs and games. Any child who 
is in the infant class, but is in the opinion of the teacher too old to 
profit by these childish amusements, should not be compelled to take 
part in them. 


STANDARD I. 

[Age about 8 years.] 

Reading ,—The main purpose of teaching to read is to enable the 
pupils to master printed or written matter for tbeir own information. 
Silent reading should, therefore, be praothed from the first, and the 
teacher will soon get the children into the way of this, if, to begin with, 
he gives them short pieces to read, and after a short time goes round to 
the children individually and asks for an account in their own words 
of what has been read. Such pieces should be full of incident and 
interest. As regards reading aloud, clearness of utterance and fluency 
should always be kept in view, but it is also essential that the children 
should be taught to read intelligently. The teacher should make the 
gist of the piece clear before it is read, so that the general meaning 
may be mastered before it is read out in class. Without this the read¬ 
ing must be mechanical, because it is unintelligent. It is advisable that 
the teacher should ocoasionally read out a passasre to ihe class by way 
of illustration ; but in this case also the class should go through the 
piece beforehand. The reading material put into the hands of the 
children is of the greatest importance. The Primer should contain 
nothing which is not written in good language, aud in words which 
will not be easily intelligible to all The arrangement of each piece 
must be logical, and the language must be good in so far os each sen¬ 
tence must express clearly and straight forwardly the meaning whinfait 
is intended to convey. The Primer should oontain stories which fall 
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^^ithin the range of the children’s comprehension and interest ; des¬ 
criptions of the various scenes and episodes of rural life should also 
be included. Provision should also be made in the Primer for acquaint¬ 
ing the children with some of the more impressive stories of English 
and Indian Ui.storv. The whole should be written in an easy narrative 
style. A passage having been prepared beforehand and the difficulties 
elucidated, the actual reading lesson should be as little as possible 
interrupted by the teacher, and all long disquisitions on points 
suggested by the subject-matter should be avoided. At the end of 
e^^eiy reading lesson the children should be questioned on the subject- 
matter individually, and should be trained to give individually and in 
their own words an account of what has been read. 

Arithmetic. —Notation up to 1,000. Tables up to 12 x 12 and the 
16 times tables to be oonstrnoted and learnt. Calculations and problems 
iuvol\i.i;g the application of the four simple rules, the principles of 
which will have been learnt in the infant classes. These oalculations 
and problems should be worked both mentally and with the aid of 
concrete objects. In the latter part of the year work should be done 
regulaily on paper, but the problems and oalculations set should not 
take the children into numbers above 1,000. 

Eand-icriting and 8j>elUng ^—The teacher should write two or three 
words on the blackboard, and the children should copy these on paper. 
The words copied should always bo those which the children have 
recently seen at their reading lessons. Spelling being almost entirely 
a matter of the eye, the children should never be made to learn by rote 
long cohimns of words, and no spelling should be taught apart from the 
words coutaiued in the writing and reading lessons. .Wuen the first 
difficulties of hand-writing have been mastered, children should be 
made to transcribe sentences from passages in the Primer which they 
have recently gone through in class. 

Drawing and modelling .—The drawing of natural objects with chalk 
on blackboards should be continued, as also the clay modelling. This 
work should be kept in close connection with the nature observation 
work, the objects selected for drawing or modelling being invaraibly 
those with which the children are dealing in their observation lessons. 
Habits of observation are better cultivated by the thorough examination 
of a few objects than by a less careful examination of many ; therefore 
it is desirable that the children should be made to model the objects 
which they have been given to draw, and nee virsd, 

Compo8ition,--lL\iQ composition in this class should be entirely oral, 
and should consist to a considerable extent of the reproduction by indi¬ 
vidual children iu their own words of the subject-matter of the reading 
lessons. Another method which may with advantage be employed ^ 
to give the class a short piece of narrative to read through to them- 
selvep, and then to require individual children to give the gist of whai 
has been read. It should be remembered, however, that the teaching 
of composition does not mean more than the training of children to 
•express what is in their minds. What is taught is not really assimila¬ 
ted, until it can be reproduced. Therefore the teach ing of composition 
should form a part of every lesson given in the school. It is advisable 
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to Bet apart a oertain amount of time for these lessons, but the principles 
which ought to underlie them and the object at which they ought to 
aim should be never lost sight of in any lesson. 

JKature observation lessom ,— 

(а) A definite and systematic course of the^e lessons should be 
continued on the lines and principles laid down for the seoond*year 
infant claps. The drawing and modelling work should be supplement¬ 
ary to and illustrative of these lessons. 

(б) A class calendar should be kept in which the children’s observa¬ 
tions of all natural phenomena and plant-life should be regularly 
recorded, 

L "Satural Continaafion of the work begun in the second 

yea; of the das-*. Vho observation of sunrise, dawn, sunset, day and 

night, shadow, the varying length o* day and night. 

P. /ire.—Germination, the growing of beans, peas, mustard on damp 

flannel; tim growth to bo ob^ervid and sketched at every stage ; the observation 
ot the difft-rent parts of a plant, root, stem, leaf, blossf m, fruit. 

In there lelfuious such common plants as the marigold nr mustard, or clim¬ 
bing plants such a« peas or convolvulus, should,be shown to the class. 

In lural schools lessons on the following should be included ; - Cereals, 
pulses, odseeds, vegetabies, sugar, straw, jute, hemp, bj\mboo‘», timber and spioos. 

Plants should be observed and talked about in relation to their natural 
surroundings ^ 

Htjgienf .—The object of this leaching is to try and impress upon 
the oliildren some simple rubs of health. If this teaching is to be of 
any value whatever, it must proceed, not merely by precept, but by 
example. The first essential lh3n is that the teacher himself should 
be a man of healthy and clean habits ; the second that the school should 
be well ventilated and seriipuloiisly clean ; the teacher should also 
insist that every child who comes to school must be clean and tidy. 
The kssoiis should^take the form of talks on the following or similar 
topics :— 

(a) The necessity for personal cleanliness. 

(A) The necessity for keeping rooms clean. 

[e) The necessity for pure water, fresh air, sunlight and 
ventilation, the danger of shutting up sleeping-rooms. 

(^) The danger of insanitary and dirty habits, such as 
spitting. 

(e) Tlie necessity of exercise. 

Supplementary Subjects for Standard I. 

(o) EUmeniary fl/riV/.—Simple exercises. Special attention should 
be paid to exorcises designed to counteract the effect of bad habits 
which may be contracted at school, such as sitting with the shoulders 
rounded and the chest contracted, etc. 

(6) Hand and eye training including drawing — 

(1) Drawing in pencil natural objects, the drawing of which in 
chalk has form^ part of the compulsory curriculum. 

(2) Modelling in clay natural forms, such as fruit and leares* 
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In addition to the above, mat-work, basket-weaving or p^ptr-folding 
may be introduced, if considered desirable. 

(c) Arithmetic.—M ore advanced work on the lines of the compul¬ 
sory course, 

(d) Nature observation lessons—Animal life. 

See instructions («) given under the head of “ Nature observation 
lessons." A class calendar should be kefit in which the children's 
observations of animal life should be regularly recorded. 

Continuation of the lessons on the same lines as these prescribed for the 
second jear of the Infant class, tho treatment of the subject being slightlj mors 
advanced; the distinction between herbivorous and carnivorous nnimds. 

Aninmlu should be observed and talked about in relation to their natural 
surroundings. 


STANDARD II. 

Age about 9 years. 

Reading. —The reading lessons should be continued on the lines laid 
down for Standard I. The s'ories contained in the Primer for this 
class should be written in the same easy narrative style ns tliat pre- 
scribed for Standard I, and equally in this as in the lower class should 
the language used be suoti as is generally intelligible to all The stories 
should be slightly more detailed and complex than tho.so written for 
Standard I. In the case of rural schools the Primer shoidd als(j contain 
short and simple dcscript'ons of the chief crops, fruits, etc., of the 
district, the conditions under which they thrive, their value, use, eto. 
These lesoons should be closely connected with the nature observation 
lessons, the observation lesson on a mango, for example, being followed 
bv a reading lesson on tho same subject. S'ories of the more important 
events of Indian and Knglish history s'lould be included in tho Primer. 

Arithmetic. —Notation above 1,000. Tho ohildien should continue 
to work, mentally, with the aid of oonorete objects, and on paper 
problems and caloulations involving the application of the four simple 
rules. They should also be taught the value of the various coins of 
the currency, aud the weiglits and measures which are in u o iu villages. 
These should not be taught muely by rote. The children should be 
supplied with token coins, and they should be taught to work out 
reductions, etc., with these coins, before abstract reductions are 
attempted. When the children are able to make reductions in the 
concrete, sums which they have worked in this way may be expressed 
on the blackboard or on paper, and an easy transition thus made 
to abstract work. Similarly, with weights, an ordinary pair of scales 
(toldari) should, where possible, be provided, and the children, not 
only shown their use, but made to work out for themselves at the scales 
reductions from seers to ohitaks, etc. Similarly, with land measure¬ 
ments, the children should he taken out of the echoed building and 
made to measure out for themselves bighaa, oottahs and chitaks. 
The school building should be measured by the children under the 
giiidanoe of the teacher, and the measurements recorded. Having thus 
mastered the meaning of weights and measures, they oan, ?f their 
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capacity and time permit, be made to work out abstract calculations. 
As regards land measure, the essential thing is that they should be able 
to measure land for them8elves^ 

As regards “ while it is recognized that yarious tables 

must be learnt by heart, their practical application should be insisted 
upon, and the arithmetical principles underlying them should be 
explained. 

The course to be followed will include the following :— 

Notation and numeration of knrd, gandd, buri^ pan^ chouk^ kithdy 
and %eer up to 100. Tables of money, weights, and moasures In 
common use, and simple problems there in. iSayid^ derigdy ardyid. 

Sand-writing and spelling .—The children should be taught to write 
by being made to copy wor Is and sentences written by the teacher on 
the blttckhoard. They should also be made to transcribe passages 
which they have recently read in the Primer. Passages from the 
Primer should also be written out by the children at the dictation of 
the teacher, this exercise being varied by the occasional repetition to the 
children or the reproduction in the teacher’s words of a story either told 
or read to them for the purpose of a composition exercise. When 
the children have acquired some facility in writing, the teacher should 
show to the class various specimens of hand-writing, and draw their 
attention to their pooularities. If the teacher can in this way get the 
children over the initial difficulty of reading band-writing, he should 
occasionally give them letters, and in the case of rural primary schools 
easy specimens of kabnliyatSy jamabandiSy khasaraSy pittasy rent receipts, 
etc., to puzzle out in class and then read out individually. The 
difficulty involved in reading these documents can only be surmounted 
by practice and individual effort. A number of different manuscripts 
should therefore be distributed among the class, each child being given 
a different one. In connection with the hand-writing work, the 
rudiments of postal information should be imparted (vide Circular 
No. 85 of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, dated the i6th 
June 1905). 

Dramng and modelling .drawing on blackboards and clay 
modelling should be continued ou the lines laid down for Standard I, 
it being always kept in mind that this work is to be treated as supple¬ 
mentary to, and illustrative of, the nature observation work. 

Nature ohserration work .— 

(a) A systematio course of lessons on the lines prescribed for the 
lower classes should be continued, care being taken that these lessons 
supplemented and illustrated by the drawing and modelling work 
should lead up to the descriptive reading lessons about crops, etc., men¬ 
tioned in the reading syllabus for this standard. Thus—to take an 
example of a natural object, which enters very largely into the 
children's lives, a mango,— by an observation lesson on a mango 
the several impressions which go to make up a child’s total impression 
of the object should be analysed, and the relation of each to the whole 
brought out. By being made to model it in clay, he learns really to 
know its shape ; in his reading lessons he learns something about the 
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conditions under which it grows, its uses and value ; and, finally, the 
mango can be made a aubjoot of composition, either oral or written. 
If written, the composition should be illustrated and the faculty for 
memory drawing thus brought into play. 

(h) A class calendar should be kept in which the children's observa¬ 
tions of all natural phenomena and plant-life should be regula^y 
recorded. 

1. Natural Phenomena .—observation of such phenomena os air, wind, 
evaporaiiou, rain, the rainbow, dew, the action of water on land, etc. 

2. Plant-lije .—Continuation of the work prescribed for Standard I. Obser¬ 
vation of roots, stems and loaves, w’th a view to their simple classification. 

Plants should bo observed and talked about in relation to their natural 
surroundings. 

CompoHtion. —The teaching of composition should be continued on 
the same lines and principles as are laid down for Standard 1. 
The children should also occasionally be made to reproduce in writing 
what they have read or heard. As regards this, however, it must be 
remembered that the difficulties inseparable from writing hamper a 
child’s freedom of expression, and that, while it is important that 
these difficulties should be removeil, it is essential that they should not 
be allowed to check a child’s natural expansiveness which sliould by 
this time have been developed into a certain power of expression. The 
easiest method of transition from oral to written composition is for 
the teacher to write on the blackboard at the children’s dictation. This 
will enable him to exfdain the division of a passage into sentences. 
When the passage is written on tho blackboard, the children should 
be made to transcribe it. Written composition however should be 
only an occasional exercise; oral composition must never be discon¬ 
tinued. Again, while neatness should be insisted on, children should 
not be allowed to stop and rule lines, etc. Such practices are, not 
only a waste of time, but they divert n child’s attention and so hamper 
his power of expression. At these lessons excessive attention should 
not be paid to the formation of letters, etc., for this also tends to 
diversion. The main object of the lessons is, not the formation of 
hand-writing, but the development of the power of expression. 

Poetry .—The Primer should contain pieces of simple but good 
poetry, and these should be learnt by heart by the children. Extreme 
care should be taken that no piece is included in the Primer which 
has not at least a strong claim to be considered poetry. It; has been 
said “ that learning by heart is valueless, unless in the process the 
memory is enriched with a store of beautiful thoughts, expressed in 
beautiful language, whioh will serve as a touchstone to the scholar’s 
own method of expression and be a constant source of pleasure to 
him.” When a piece of poetry has been selected for the class to learn 
by heart, it should always first of all be read aloud by the children 
individually. It should moreover always be learnt individually, and 
never dictated to the class and then repeated in unison. Such a device 
is the merest mechanical drill, and destroys any value recitation may 
have. It is not in the least necessary that all the children in the 
class should learn the same passages or the same arncunt of poetry. 
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CBpaoities vary, and few, if any, poems make the same appeal to all 
childien. It is desirable therefore that, as far as oiroumstanoes permit, 
the poetry taught to each child should be adapted to his capacities and 
tastes. 

Geography. —The aim of teaching geography in these schools is to 
enable the chi’dren to observe for themselves the chief physical 
featuies of their actual surroundings. It will probably not be 
possible to take tiie children very far in this direction ; something, 
however, will have been gained if the children can be trained to an 
accurate apprehension of the spatial ndation of the various divisions 
of their neighbourhood. It should be remembered that geography 
ought not be regarded as an isolated part of the curriculum. It is 
impossible, for examjde, to give rational teaching about natural 
produois without treating of the kind of places in which, for example, 
a particular plant, e^c., grows. I'he children will, for instance, be told 
that rice will not grow in a place where there is not plenty of water 
attainablf>. From this fact the teacher would iiatinally pass to the 
reas( n why water lies in certain parts of the village and not in others. 
If ho is giving an observation le'son, it is not advisable for him to 
embaik widely ou side issues. The oorroet method is that one pait 
of the curriculum si oold supplement the other. The aim of the 
school being to train children to observe intelligently what they see 
daily around them, the teacher oaniict neglect altogether the most 
irapoitant physical features of the locality. A rational study of these,, 
0 mbiued with instruction designed to make the children appie^tiato, 
to some extent, dimension and spatial relation can be made up into a 
system of geographical teaching, which, though limited, is b >th 
educationally sound and capable of almost infinite development. As 
a method of teaching dimension and spatial relation, it is euggosled 
that the children should fii’st of all he taught to notice the variation in 
the shadow of the sun. oast by the school building at different times 
of the day. In this way they will learn by aclual observation the 
cardinal points, and will thus get a fixed standard by which to 
arrange objects in the schoi'L j:he play-groimd and the immediate njigh- 
bourhood, Thf^y should then proceed to actual measurements—beie 
the teaching can be brought into line with the arithmetic woi k, —and 
these measurements should first of all be dune in a small area, and by 
a rough-and-ready method, such as stepping. Measurements by time 
should a'so, if post^ible, be practised, i.e.^ a child should bo made to 
walk certain distances which he has already jaced and the teacher 
should tell him how long he took to cover each. The next step should 
be to measure larger areas outside the school. When the child has 
acquired some fairly accurate idea of distance, he must be taught to 
represent what he has measured. This is a difficult step. The first 
plan drawn must bo the plan of a small space, such as the school-room, 
and an easy and fairly efficient method of transition is to make the 
child step the space of wbi‘h he is going to draw a plan, record bis 
steps and then tell him that the length of his thumb-joint is to 
represent one step. When he has mastered the idea of drawing by 
scale, he should, if possible, be shown a map of a neighbourhood or 
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village, and gradunlly trained to draw plans of larger and more 
complicated areas, the goal being to be able to draw a large scale 
plun of the neighbourhood. For geography teaching the children 
should not be confined to the school buildings. It is essential that they 
should be taken out to walk distances and to see with their own eyes. 

Hygiene,—These lessons should be continued on the same principles 
ard lines as those prescribed for Standard I. The scope should be, if 
possible, slightly extended so as to include some information as to 
how simple complaints—wounds, snake-bites burns, etc.,—should be 
treated, i)Ow a drowning person should be handled, and infection and 
contagion avoided, etc. 

SuPPLBMKNTARY SuBJECrS FOR STANDARD II. 

(a) Elementary Drill, —More difficult exercises on the lines prescribed 
for Standard I. 

ih) Band and eye training^ including drawing. —fl) Drawing in pencil 
natural object the drawing of which has formed part of the compulsory 
curriculum; the drawing of natural objects from memory should 
occasionally be practised. 

In addition to the above, mai-wo)% ha^het-weamng and papers 
folding may be introduced, if considered desirable. 

(^!) Arithmetic, —Revision of the work prescribed in the compulsory 
course, calculations and problems in connection with the compound 
rules. 

{d) Nature observation ivork—Animal life. 

See instructions (a) giyen under the head of ** Nature observation work.'* 

A cla^B calendar should be kept in which children’s observations of animal life 
should be regularly recorded. 

Continuation of the work prescribed for Standard I, leading to a considera¬ 
tion of the principal types of animal life. Vertebrate animals should bo taken 
before invertebrate, and following order of treatment is suggested 
Mammals, amphibians and fish, birds and reptiles. 

Invertebrates. —Snail, bee, spider, lobster, earthworm, etc. 

Animals should be observed and talked about in relation to their natural 
surroundings. 


NOTE ON SCHOOL GARDENS. 

In connection with the study of plant-life, the importance of which has been 
insisted upon in the syllabus, the provision of school gardens should be con¬ 
sidered as most desirable. Where a garden is impossible, plants should be 
grown in boxes or pots. The attention of school managers, teachers and 
others is inrited to the following extract from some remarks on school 
gardens made by Mr. F. G. Sly, Officiating Inspector-General of Agriculture 
m India ;r- 

“ Thb master must use real objects, in order to cultivate in the child the 
habits of observing and thinking. In this matter, school gardens are 
of primary importance. I recognise the dfficullies that in some parts stand in 
the way of providing each rural school with a garden, but these might be 
overcome more often than they are. Where this is impossible, a very great 
deal can be accomplished by growing plants in boxes and pots. The right 
use of a school gsrden or school pois is not always enforced. I have seen school 
gardens in wldch the whole of the work was done by the school walehmani and 
which served the sole purpose of growing a few Kuglish vegetables for presenta¬ 
tion to an inspecting officer. The best school gardens visited by me sortfe tho 
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Dieftil ipurpose« of beantifjkg tho school ittcroBQdmMis aad of iriviog sosio 
manaal tmioiog to the childroo, but eron these objects aie of seconi^ry im^t- 
tance. The real object of a school gai-den should be to supply materials for 
objeetdessons in whion the pupili can fitudv the growth of plants. It should be a 
garden where 'nature is stuped in its relations to the child, from the child's 
stand-point, by the teacher with the children.' If there is not room for each 
child to grow his own patch, each class sho\>ld jointly cultivate its own plot, not 
in order to produce the best results, but to observe and study plant growth. 
Under the guidance of the teacher, the child should obserte the parts of a seed, 
the plant food in it, the process of germination and the conditions necessary 
for it. In each stage of the growth of the plant he should pull up a specimen 
and observe the roots, their uses and their growth; the stems, their uses and 
structure; the leaves, their uses, and structure; the flowers, their parts and 
uses, and methods of fertilization; the fruits and seeds, their formation and 
uses, methods of disposal and the like. He should observe the soil and its 
composition, the effect of jflsnt food and manures. The garden should be 
delicately used to give object-lessons in failures as well as in successes in 
connection with soils, drainage, manures, weeds and the like. Sehool gardens 
need by no moans be expensive ; a portion of the school compound can often be 
utilized, and the commonest seeds obtained free in the village are as useful as 
those purchased from a merchant. In any case, the cost of growing some plantv 
in pots and boxes is infinitesimal. Hants collected from the roadside and 
cultivator's field can never take the place of a school garden. The child must 
do the things himself; he must sow his own seed and observe the growth of his 
own plants. 

(b) SYLLABUS OF STUDIES FOR GIRLS' SCHOOLS. 

Chapter VIII—Female Education (page 385). 


5.-BIFlIKCATI0ir OF STUDIES. 

1. In 1883 the Education Commission recommended that in the 
No!^ 1632^*"^ classes of high schools, there should bo two divisions—one leading 
April 1900. to the Entrance examination of the Universities, the other of a more 

practical character, intended to fit youths for oommeroial or other 
non-Uterary pursuits. The Government of India were of opinion that 
the bifurcation of studies recommended by the Commission was of 
special importance. Practically nothing, however, has been done 
in Bengal. 

2. The matter has How come before Government in a report 
submitted by Mr. J. 8. Slater, Principal of the Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur, embodying the result of his inspection during 1898 of 
difierent teohnioal sehools in this Province. His object apparently is 
to modify the existing course of instruction, aud thereby enable 
parents to have their sons prepared either for the Calcutta University 
examinations, or for the Engineering profession. The Pireotor, however, 
recommends that the course of studies in a zilla or high school may be 
so aiTanged that boys may be educated either to proceed towards the 
various courses prescribed by the Calcutta University, or towards 
almost all forms of practical, industrial, and commercial pursuits, 
ind not merely towards the engineering trades and profession as 
proposed by Mr. Slater. It appears that there are certain forms of 
teohnioal or practical edueation which have already been provided for 
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in the la^sfent eyiftteift of education, and henod the ^ directions in ^hioli 
future efforts shoidd be made ss^em to be the following 

(1) The oontmuod development of education required in the 

various branches of engineerings & 0 *, such as Mechanical, 
Civil, Eleotrioal, and Mining Engineering, and also in 
what may be called the building trades. 

(2) The development of education required for the promotion 

of the various forms of industry, particularly such as are 
dependent on sciences other than those which are required 
in the Subjects specified under (1). 

0) The education of those who will devote themselves to 
commerce as distinguished from those who will apply 
themselves to manufacturing industries. 

3. . What appears to be the most desirable aim is that a common 
course should devised for the modern sections of the first and second 
classes of zilla schools which all students would join who intend to 
follow the practical pursuits indicated above, and that at the end of 
this course they should be allowed to specialise, according as their 
choice may decide, whether it be for an engineering or for a commer¬ 
cial life. The following statement shows (A) the general subjects at 
present taueht in the first and second classes of rilla schools ; (B) the 
subjects which Mr. Slater wishes to teach in the proposed first and 
second classes leading up to Sibpur, and (C) the subjects which it 
would be eas^ to teach as a preparation for practically all the 
kinds of technical education referred to in (2) and (3) in paragraph 3 
above :— 
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The Direotor accordingly recommends the opening of classes in 
certain schools for the instruction of B and 0 Courses, 

4. He reports that the leading merchants of Calcutta, with whom 
he had a conference, advocate the introduction of these courses, as 
this would give them better clerks than those they now get. It is also 
gratifying to find that the heads of private colleges in Calcutta are 
willing to add the new classes to the institutions under them. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has therefore much pleasure in directing their 
introduction in the following schools in Bengal with effect from the 
1 st January 1901, with the modification that manual training should 
be omitted from the C Course, mensuration and mechanics being 
substituted in its place. Accordingly the B class should be opened in 
the schools at Ranchi, Comilla, MymensingK, Bankipur, Rangpur, 
Midnapore, Barisal, Dacca, and Pabna, and the 0 class at Hooghly, the 
Hare School in Calcutta, the Government schools at TJttarpara, Dacca, 
and Bankipore* To carry out this scheme, the following proposals, 
which have been made by the Director are approved with the provisos 
mentioned in paragraph 12 of your letter and enumerated below :— 

(1) The affiliation of the technical school to the zilla or high 

school in those districts in which both exist. 

(2) Bifurcation of the first and second classes of such school 

into a literary or classical, and a modern side. 

(8) The teaching, on the modern side, of subjects which will fit 
the boys to follow either engineering, industries, or 
commerce as their future career. 

(4) The institution of a Final School or Leaving examination 
to teat boys who have passed the modern side of a zilla 
or high school, and the grant of certificates of passing 
such on examination. 

(6) The provision of the means for further special education for 
two years tor boys who have passed through the modern 
side of a school, designed to prepare them for following 
commerce, industries, or engineering ns their future career. 

(6) The institution of examinations for testing the progress of 
boys who have taken up these further courses and the 
grant of certificates for passing such examinations. 

5. The higher instruction of students who pass the B course 
examination is already provided for at the Sibpur Civil Eugineering 
College, and thus it will be necessary only to open special classes in 
certain selected colleges for the fuidher education of those boys who 
have passed through the C course. The subjects to bo taught in these 
classes would be— 

^1) English (modern), and especially English correspondence, 
including commercial oorrespondenoe, and letter-draltiug 
and precis-yviiting. 

(2) Mathematics. 

^8) Elementery ycienoe (Cbeniistiy and Physios). 

(4) Physiography. 
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(6) Commercial Historj and Geography. 

(6) Drawing. 

(7) Penmanship. 

(8) Book-keeping. 

(9) Type-writing. 

^ It is the express desire of the Chamber of Commerce that special 
pains should be taken to, inculcate in the students honesty, honour, and 
truthfulness. 

The course would last two years, and the examination at the end 
would be the eqiiivalent of the F.A. in the literary course. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor is most anxious that the examination 
for both standards should be conducted by the University, and he trusts 
this will be arranged ; but ia the event of this being found impractic¬ 
able, Government is prepared— 

(1) to institute two examinations—the first, a Final School or 
Leaving examination, to be held at the end of the two 
years’ course on the modem side in Entrance schools which 
introduce the commercial course; and a second or a Final 
examination for the commercial course only at the end of 
the two years' course in the special classes which it is 
proposed to open; 

(2) to accept tlie First or Leaving Certificate as equivalent to an 
Entrance Pass certificate for obtaining Government employ¬ 
ment and for all public examinations (excluding the Univer¬ 
sity examinations); and the Final Certificate as equivalent to 
the F.A. Pass certificate, as, for instance, in the Muktearship 
examination or other examinations of a similar nature and 
for obtaining Government employment. 

(d) SYLLABUS FOR B AND C CLASSES. 

B Course—Second Year 

SYLLABUS OF INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY ENGINEEBINO. 

[Notification No. 359i!/.Edu,f dated the 1st January 1901, by the Govt, of 
Bengal, General Dept.] 

1. Materials used in building construction— 

Brick. —(1) Classification of bricks as made by Public Works 
Department, Bengal. 

(2) The clay for brick, its chemical oonstitotion, 
preparation of the clay, moulding bricks, drying 
the bricks, burning in kilns, in damps, sorting 
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the bricks^ colour of bri€!k9t of good 

bricks, size of bricks, ^bricks and their 
weights, their crushing strength and absorbing 
power, fireclay. 

Tiles; flag tiles and pan tiles, encaustio tiles; 
terracotta, stoneware, glaring bricks. 

Stone, —Durability, facility for working, hardness, strength, 
weight. Classification of stones; practical and 
geological agents which destroy stones; pre¬ 
servation of stones; artificial stones, quarrying 
and blasting. Names and quarries of principal 
Indian stones. 

2. Mortar, plaster, cement and concrete— 

Lime, —Quicklime, slaked lime, hydraulioity of lime mortar 
used in Bengal. Classification of lime ; souroe 
of lime; burning limestones; slaking; mixing 
mortar; the use or mortar; the quality of mortar; 
the strength of mortar; precautions in using 
mortar grouting; testing mortar; hydraulic lime; 
cement; Portland cement; stren^h of Portland 
cement plaster used in Bengal. I)iflerent kinds 
of sand concrete; proportion of ingredients 
in concrete, whitewash. 

Wood. —Timber trees. Trunk of a full-grown tree, and the 
names of the different parts; growth of a timber 
tree; time of felling; the seasoning of timber; 
decay of timber; preservation of timber; 
characteristics of good timber; defects in timber; 
principal timber trees of the Bengal Presidency. 

Metals— 

Iron, —Iron ores; smelting of an iron ore; pig-iron, oast iron, 
wrought-iron ; steel tempering; case-hardening; 
forging and melting; characteristics of cast-iron, 
wrought-iron and steel; corrosion and preserv¬ 
ation of iron. 

Soldering; soft solder; hard soldei; copper, lead 
oast-lead, zinc-galvaniaing. 
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B OouRSB—'F irst Year. 


Subject, 



2 


Number 
of houw 
a week. 


General outline of course of 
instruction. 



Mathematios 


Modern English 


Drawing and Prac¬ 
tical Geometry. 


Elementary Chemis¬ 
try and I^ysics. 
Elementary Engin 
eering. 

Manual Training ... 


Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Geometry with 1 
the 2nd class of the 
zilla school. 

With 1st year C 
Course. 


With Ist year C 
Course. 


With 1st year C 
Course. 

Taught in the affi. 
Hated Technical 
School. 

In Technical School 
Workshop. 


6 The same as followed in the 2nd olasa 
of zilla sohools. 


5 The same course as for Ist-year C 
class with the exception of prdoie* 
writing and commercial correspond^ 
ence. 

5 As in Harrison and Baxandall’s Prac¬ 
tical Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Chapters I to VI, inclusive. Also 
freenand drawing from models. 

4 Rosooo’s Chemistry (Science Primer). 


3 

6 


As in BurrelPs Building Construc¬ 
tion and Drawing, Chapters I to IV, 
inclusive. 

As in Mitchell's Forty Bessons in 
Carpentry, Workshop practice sup- 
plemenred by special instruction m 
the care and sharpening of tools and 
making the more important joints, 
illustrated in Burrell’s Building Con¬ 
struction, Chapter on Carpentry. 


B Course—Second Year. 


Mathematics 

Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Geometry. 

6 

The same as followed in the 1st class 
of a zilla school. 

Modern English 

With 2nd year C 
Course. 

With 2nd year C 
Course, 

e 

The same as for 2nd year C Course. 

Drawing and Prac¬ 
tical Geometry. 

4 

As in Harrison and BaxandalPs Practi¬ 
cal Plane and Solid Geometry, Chap¬ 
ter VII to end. Also freehand draw¬ 
ing from models. 

Elementary Chemli* 
try and Physics. 

With 2nd year C 
Course. 

4 

As m Elementary Course of Practical 
Science, Part 1, by Hugh Gordon. 

Elementary Engin¬ 
eering. 

Materials used in 
building construc¬ 
tion as taught in 
affiliated Technical 
School. 

3 

As in Burrell’s Building Construction, 
supplemented by the teacher as per 
detailed syllabus* 

MeniftxrAtien 

With 2iid year 0 
Course. 

2 

Aa( in Elementary Mensuration tor 
Indian Sobbols, Part I, by A. E. 
Pierpbiht. 

Manual Training ... 

In Technical School 
Workshop* 

1 

5 

Further instruction In Carpentry 
Jmnery and Wood-turning,, ga ,4n 
Unwin’s Ej^eroises in Wood-working 
for handicraft Classes and in Burreirs 
Building Construction, Chapters on 
Carpentry and Joinery, 


Snrrejlng to be taught tor on. month in the year and preferably at the end ol the Coutte, Fi Id 
work, 10 to 1; Plotting 3 to 4 daily. 
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C Course (11evised\ 

SYLLABUS OP STUDIKS FOB C CLA.^SJSS IN COLLEGIATE AND 
ZILLA SCHOOLS. 

[^Notifkaiion No. 127IT .—<?., dated the 18th July 1906^ by the Oovt, of 
hen.ydl^ Otneral Dept,] 

First Ykau. 


U. f. 1. - ^ -- 

>I«, 72S&. JjT 

July 1009, SrBjBCf. 

Number 
of hours 
a week. 

General outline of course of 
instruction. 

1 

• 

S 

e 

Mathematics 

AritUujetic, Algebra 
and Geometry, 

. 

6 

With the 2nd class of a zilla 
school. 

Modern English 

8 

No fixed text-book ; boys to be 
exercised in translation, rs- 
trauslation, dictation, grammar, 
parsing, etc. They should be 
required to write short essays 
and letters on easy subjects, 
and to reproduce in their owu 
words stories which have been 
read to them. 

History and G#o« 
graphy. 

English and Indian 
Histories, and Gen¬ 
eral Geography, 

4 

The same text-book as that pre¬ 
scribed for the 2iid class of a 
' zilla scliool. 

Drawing and Practi¬ 
cal Geometry. 

With the let year of 
the B Course cla&s. 

4 

As in Harrison and BaxaudalPi 
Practical Plane and Solid Geo¬ 
metry, Chapters I to VI in¬ 
clusive. Also Freehand-draw¬ 
ing from models. 

The Vernacular of 
the district. 

eat 

2 

The study of some standard work 
in the Vernacular of the 
district. 

Drill ... 

eta 

2 

. 


Seoowd Year. 


Mathematics 

Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry and 

Mensuration. 

a 

With the Ist class of a zilla 
school. Mensuration as in Ele¬ 
mentary Mensuratiou for Indian 
Schools, by A. E. Pierpoint, 
Part I. 

Modern English 


9 

On the same lines as in the 1st 
year C class, but more advanced, 

History and Geo- 
graaphy. 

English and Indian 
Histories, and Gen. 
eral Geography. 

4 

The same text-book as used in the 
1st class of a zilla school. 

Drawing and Practi. 
cal Geometry. 

With the 2nd year 
of the 3 Course 
class* 

4 

As in Harrison and BaxandalPs 
Practical Plane and Solid Geo¬ 
metry, Chapter VII to end. 
Also Freehand-drawing from 
models. 

The Vernacular of 
the district. 

1 ' 

2 

On the same lines as in the lit 

1 year C class, but more advanced. 
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cation of Studies, 

(b) AFPILMATION 01 TECHNICAL SCHOOLS TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The following rules are laid down for guidance in those oases where 
*‘B" and “0” classes are opened in the first and second classes 
of zilla or high schools. The “jB” classes are intended to lead to 
en^neeringt &o., pursuits, and the “ C’’classes to commeroe, trade, 
and industries generally:— 

(1) In the stations in which both a collegiate, ailla or high 

school and a technical school exist in close proximity, 
the latter may be affiliated to the former. 

(2) Before affiliation takes place, a technical school must bo 

able to show to the satisfaction of the Education 
Department that it is well equipped with machinery, 
appliances, etc., and that it has a competent staff for 
teaching the “ B ” classes, and that its money grant is 
sufficiently large to cover the cost of materials for the 
practical work of the students. 

(3) District Boards and Municipalities should give every 

assistance towards the affiliation of technical schools 
imder their control with the local collegiate, zilla or 
high school. 

(4) Every proposal for affiliation requires the sanction of 

Government, which should be obtained through the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

(5) Students of the high schools (irrespective of class), who 

may elect the B course, will be instructed in the 
technical schools in Elementary Engineering and 
Carpentry. In the same way students of the technical 
schools will be instructed in the high school in English, 
Mathematics, and Elementary Science. 

(6) The two years’ course of training in the “B” class is 

intended to teach up to the standard required of 
apprentices of the Sibpur College at the end of their 
first year of study. An extra year’s study will be 
required before the passed “ B ” class students can bo 
trained up to the Sub-Overseer’s standard. 

(7) Students of the “B” class after passing the Final examin¬ 

ation held at the end of the course in the first olass, 
I.S., at the end of the two years of attending “B” 
classes, may be admitted into the second-year dass of 
the Apprentice Department of the Sibpur College, 
provided accommodation is available. 

(8) The new“B” classes are in no way oonueoted with the 

TTniversity Engineering examination, and students in 
these classes have no claim for admission into the 
Enpnneering Department of the Sibpur College. 
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(9) In those zilla of hig^ schools in which dosses are 
to be or have been opened, as a rule, the staff teaching 
the Calcutta University Entrance course will be 
competent to teach the “ C” classes, provided that any 
teacher on the- staff can teach Science and Drawing. 
Every encouragement will be given by Oovemment 
in the matter of opening “C” classes in Government 
high and aided schools. The opening of “C” classes 
in Government high or aided schools requires the 
sanction of Government, which should be obtained 
through the Director of Public Instruction. The “ 0 ” 
classes are to be held in the first and second classes of 
high schools. 

(10) The Final examinations of the “2i”and “C” classes are 

considered by Government to be ^uivalent to the 
Entrance examination. The Calcutta Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has stated that a student who has passed the 
examination at the end of the C course will be considered 
for the purposes of employment equal to an Entrance- 
passed student. 

(11) The students of the “ .B” and “ G” classes will be examined 

separately at the end of each year of their training. 

(12) 'I'he subjects prescribed for the “5” and “G” classes 

in high schools are laid down in the Government 
Notification No, 3594 Edn., dated Ist January 1901, 
published in the Calcutta Gazette of 2nd January 1901. 

(13) After passing the examination of the first-class B course, 

students can join either the third-year class of an 
ordinary technical school or the second-year class of 
the Apprentiee Department of the Sibpur College 
(provided aeoomraodation is available), and, similarly, 
after passing the examination of the first-class C course 
students will be able to join classes designed to fit them 
for following commerce, industricB, etc., which classes 
will he considered equal to the F. A. classes of the 
Caknitta University. This oeurse will last for two 
years, and an examination will be held at the end of it, 
and the passing of this examine-cion will be held by 
Government to be equivalent to having passed the 
F. A. examination. 

(141 The examinations will for the present remain under the 
control of Government. A Board of Examiners will 
be appointed to conduct the examinations in consultation 
with the University of Calcutta, 

8ehokr»hipii.”-^h. scholarships of the secmitd grade and eight 
e^darships of the third grade are awarded on the rentlts of the B and 
0 examinations. 
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Coune of 


{€) CONSTimiON op A BOABD FOR THS CONTROL OP OVERSEER 
AND SUB OVERSEER EXAMINATIONS. 


^Notification No» 1996^ dated iJw 20th March 1908y by the Oovernment 
of Bengal Qcmral Department,) 

The following gentlemen are appointed to be members of the Joint 
Technical Examination Board in order to control and consolidate the 
Overseer and Sub-Overseer Examinations in the Provinces of Bengal 
and Elastern Bengal and Assam 

1. Chief Engineer, Eoads and Buildings 

Branch, Ptiblic Vi^orks Department, 

Bengal ... ... Ex-officio President. 

2. Mr. W. fl. Everett, Professor of Mf»cha-'> 

nical and Electrical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering College, nominated by 
the Board of Visitors of the Civil 
Engineering College, Sibpur ... }Members. 

3. Mr. Walford, Head Master, Bihar j 

School of Engineering, nominated by 1 
the Board of Visitors of the Bihar | 

School of Engineering ... 

4. Superintending Engineer, Eastern Bengal^ 

Circle, representing the Public Works I 
Department, Eastern Bengal and Assam ( » 

5. Head Master, Dacca School of Encineer- Metnbers. 

ing, representing the Dacca School of [ 

Engineering... ... ...J 

6. Principal, Civil Engineering College, Sibpur Ex-officio Secretary. 


The nominated members will hold ofiBoe for three years. 

2. The duties of the Board will be to control the Overseer and 
Sub-Overseer Examinations in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
these duties being more specifically— 

(rt) to appoint Examiners for these Examinations; 

(h) to receive the reports of the Examiners; 

(c) to issue to suooej^sful candidates certificates signed by the 
ex-officio President of the Board ; and 
(fiO to notify the results of the Examinations to the Govern¬ 
ments of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, sending 
copies for informaiion to the Boards of Visitors of the 
institutions concerned. 


3. The Board will also issue, in the manner pre?cribed above, the 
certificates which are awarded at the end of the 18 months’ prao- 
tical course at the Civil E^neering College, Sibpur, which follows the 
Overseer Examination, In the event of the Dacca or Bihar School 
of Engineering making arrangements for a similar course,, a like 
procedure as regards the issue of certificates will be followed. 

4. It will be the duty of the Board to advise the Governments of 
Bengal and Eastern BengM and Assam with reference to tlxe syllabuses 
of studies to be followed in the Overseer and Sub-Overseer classes. 



D. P. I. 
<’iri Xo. 80 of 
June 1901. 
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(d) COUKERCIAL CLASSES IN CALCUTTA. 

Set Chapter XL—Technical and Professional Education (paira 
445.) 


6.-C0UR8ES OF STUDY. 

A. — In Arts Colleges. 

The course of studies for the various Arts Colleges affiliated to 
the University are prescribed from time to time by the University. 

B. —In High Schools. 

In the first four classes of High Schools English is the medium of 
instruction, Sanskrit and other languages being taught as second 
languages. 

In the classes below the 4tb, in all Government and aided High 
Schools, the vernacular of the district is the medium of instruction, 
English being taught as a second language only from the B section of 
the ?th class. The lower classes of these High Schools are to correspond 
to the several classes of Middle and Primary schools. 

The subjoined tabular statement shows accurately the classes of 
high, middle, and primary schools which correspond, in educational 
standard, to the new standards under Government Resolution No. 1 
of Ist January 1901:— 






New standards 

HlKh School. 

Hiddlo School. 

Upper Primary School. 

Lower Primary 
School. 

under govern¬ 
ment Resolution 
No. 1 of Ist 





January 1901, 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Class 1 (Entrance 





class). 





n . 

•r-fif 

...... 


. 





...... 

IV. 

V . 

Class I . 


•. 

Standard VI. 

„ VI . 

H II . 

„ III (Upper Pri. 

Class I (Upper Pri¬ 

,,,,,, 

V. 

vn (Section 

...MM 

M IV. 

„ VII ^Ltion 
„VI1I (kjotlon 

mary class). 

mary class). 



IV . 

11 .: 


M III. 

„ V (Lo'jrer Pri¬ 

„ III (Lower Pri- 

Lower Primary 

u n. 

A) . 

„Vin (Section 

B) . 

mary class). 

mary class). 

class. 


VI . 

„ IV (A class of 
Lower Frima- 
ry School). 

„ IV (B class of 
Lower Prl- 

A class 

I. 

(Section 

,, VIA (B class of 

B . 

Third-year of in¬ 

C). 

Lower Prima¬ 


fant class. 

ry School). 

mary School). 



Infant class 

„ VIB CO class of 

„ IV (^0 class of 
Lower Prima¬ 

0 . 

Second-year of 

Lower Prlma- 


infant class. 

Ditto . 

ty School). 
VIC Infant class 

ry School), 

„ IV (Infant class) 

Infant class... 

First-year of in- 
fant class. 
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2. It is strongly advised, that all schools should accept the 
arrangement set forth in the above statement, with such slight modi¬ 
fications in the number of classes of individual schools as may seem 
necessary to the Head Masters. Such modifications will, of course, be 
made on the responsibility of the officers departing from the approved 
scheme, 

8. It should he noted that English can only be first taught (as a Boogai Go^. 
second language) in standard III, which corresponds to class 11 of 
upper primary schools, or class VI of middle schools, or class VII gi^uiy 
(Section B) of high schools, and it is only then and for some time to be 
taught 08 a second language^ i.e , up to, and iu^duding, standard VI, which 
corresponds to class I of middle schools or class V of high class schools. 

English can then be the medium of instruction in class IV and upwards 
of high English schools, while in all the lower classes, from the 6th, 
the medium of instruction (except in the subject of English) should 
be the vernacular.'^ 

4 It is not intended that ordinarily infants should go at once 
to high or middle schools, unless sucii schools are prepared to establish 
an “Infant Department’^ of such schools as indicated in the tabular 
statement in paragraph 1. Infants are expected to be taught in the 
primary schools or in infant schools and to recei/e their first training 
in such schools. 


7*-TEACHING. 

(a) CULTIVATION OP ACCURACY AND THOROUGHNESS IN INDIAN 

STUDENTS. 

A MOST serious and far too common defect among Indian students a p. i, 
in present times is want of accuracy and thoroughness in their work, Ojr.’Nojes,;^' 
There is a careless, slip-shod, untidy air in all they do and in oil they 
say, and, as hardly any steps are taken to root out the habit at school 
and at home, it clings to them throughout, telling eventually on their 
future efficiency as members of the various professions. That the te^ 
of public examinations which they pass, does not provide adequate 
safeguard against it, is a fact generally admitted. Taking the Entrance 
Examination, for example, the present system of valuing answer-papers 
tends rather to encourage ^ carelessness and inaccuracy, Marks are 
subdivided into small fractious among the various yoints which are 
likely to make up the^ complete answer to a question; and even the 
most ill-prepared lad, with no clear notion of what he is about, is sure 
to win the pass-marks^ if only he accidentally hits upon 8onj|fc.^4*|he8e, 
points, no matter how ridiculous his ignorance of the other 
be. Thus in naming the cities on the banks of the Ganges, for instafie^ 
supposing the full value of the question is 4 marks and tho,Examm^ 
expects eight cities to be named, he would award half a mark to each 
name; and a candidate naming only six such cities as Cawnpur^ Patna, 

Jttangoon, Delhi, Haiderabad aud Colombo, would get credit to the 
extent of one mark which is just what he requires to enable him to pass 

♦ iJnglUh, however, \$ not to be tauglt inn purely primary Bobool, upper or lower, 
tUoogh it may be taught in the uppej* primary department of middle and high Bchoola. 
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* 

itt Qedgtapliy, so far as that question is oonoemed. People connected 
with education will admit that the above is by no means an exaggera¬ 
tion. And when it is remembered that, except in the papers on 
English, the candidate is understood to suffer no deduction of marks 
on account of bad grammar, hideous spelling and absurd logic, the 
gravity of the situation may be easily imagined. 

2. The measures that suggest themselves as likely to prevent the 
evils pointed out above are various and have no doubt struck every 
thinking mind. But they are so very important that they may bear 
repetition in a consecutive shape, in order that all connected with the 
education of children in this country may heartily co-operate, with a 
view to ensure the early formation of the habits of thoroughness, 
accuracy and tidiness. 

3. Thoroughness and accuracy depend in a great measure upon 
tidiness. When an exercise is full of blots, when the handwriting is 
bad, mistakes in spelling and grammar cannot easily be detected. 
Every effort should, therefore, be made to make a child tidy—not alone 
in his School exercises, but also in his general outfit. No child should 
be allowed to come to school dressed in such a way as to interfere with 
the free movements of his limbs, whether in the class-room or on the 
play-ground. He must come with everything necessary for the day’s 
work,—the text and exercise books, pen and pencil^ all in neat and 
working order, so that he may never have the occasion to defend his 
inactivity with some such etouse as “ Sir, I have forgotten to bring my 
pencil to-day.^* 

4. DriU and manual training, recently introduced into the curri- 
oulum of all classes of schools, are very important adjuncts for ensuring 
the habits of accuracy and thoroughness. But it is feared neither 

f parents nor teachers, nor the oluldron the no selves, have yet taken kindly 
0 these subjects, especially the latter, which, as an optional subject, ia 
not properly attended to. A belief has most unwarrantably spread 
itself in many quarters that manual training means basket-weaving 
and other menial drudgery which is considered too low for the children 
of gentlemen to learn. Teachers and other educational officers are the 
fittest persons to dispel this pernicious illusion, and examples in these 
matters ought to be first set by the zilla schools. What a highly 
educative value there is in such manual occupations as stick-laying or 
paper-folding, training the hand and the eye of the child, calling forth 
nia creative energy, familiarising him with a variety of geometric 
figures and their properties, may be best shown to the people by 
patiently keeping the children engaged in them at school for a few 
hours in the week. It may be hoped that teachers and inspecting 
officers will now devote more attention to this most important kinder¬ 
garten occupation while teaching and examining the infant classes 
than heretofore,—not as a mere form or routine work, but aS a subject 
in which they themselves take a keen interest and from the teaching 
of which they are determined to derive the expected results. As 
regards drill, less attention should be given to marching and military 
evolutions generally and more to physical exercises of the Sandow kind. 
Habits of accuracy are also likriy to be promoted by easy experiments 
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in phyBioal science and by ooUeetion and examination of plant and 
animal structures. 

6. Equally important with numual work ia Rawing, the practice 
of which, if properly pursued, is sure to foster tidiness and thorough¬ 
ness. As drawing is a compulsory subject up to the sixth standard, 
and practically compulsory, at least for the better portion of boys, up 
to the Entrance stage, no detailed comments seem to be needed on its 
teaching, except that it will perhaps take some years yet to get the 
requisite numfe of teachers qualifi^ to teach it in all classes of schools 
and equip them with the necessary models and patterns*—ends which 
the D^ortment has been strenuously trying to accomplish as quickly 
as possible by opening guru-training schools, includmg drawing in 
the curriculum for vernacular training schools, taking proficiency in 
drawing into account in the award of junior scholarships, and devoting 
large sums to the purchase of apparatus, year after year. 

* 6. Allied to drawing are calligraphy and map-drawing. That 
many boys write an abominably bad hand, and that hardly any care 
is taken to improve it, are facts too well known. *As a rule, no teacher 
should be placed in charge of the handwriting of boys who himself 
does not write a good hand. Copy-books, both English and vernacular, 
should be largely used, where this can be done without causing hardship 
to the boys. The use of ruled paper, indispensable at the outset, should 
be discontinued as soon as the child is expected to be able to write in 
straight lines under the guidance of his eyes alone. In handwriting, 
instead of the pupils writing out a new piece daily, they should b^e 
directed to repeat w exercise till the defects pointed out are got rid of. 
The exercises should not be too long, nor should small boys be expected 
to attencyt too large a size of letters. 

7. Map-drawing is a very important school occupation. The boys 
should start with making plans of school-rooms and other familiar 
places by actual measurement, and proceed thence, step by step, to maps 
of villages, districts and other larger geographical units, inserting lines 
of latitude and longitude where necessary. Detailed hints will be 
found in any good book on the art of teaching. The matter is referred to 
here simply because it materially helps in securing accuracy and neatness. 

8. The use of slates, though recommended on the ground of 
economy, ought to be judioioudy restricted, if not dispensed with 
altogether, as likely to encourage an untidy and inaccurate habit, it 
being so easy to rub out wrong Work as often as one fiiiids it necessary. 
Paper and lead pencil, or paper and ^n and ink, are the best writing 
materials that can be used from the lowest stage. When slates or© 
used, the teacher should eee that they are kept clean, and that the boy» 
never acquire the dirty habit of spitting on them to rub out work. 

9. The verjr demoralising influence of printed keys, guides, abstracts 
and other similar literature must have oeen felt by many; but it 
is much to be regretted that they are coming even into greater ute 
than before. By keys ore meant not the commentaries on classical 
works which are suggestive and critical, but those wretched prints which 
encom^e the habit of erapaming, which, by dispensing with* the 
necessity for consulting dictionaries, strike at the root of self-help, and 
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habituate the learner to idleness, to accepting facts at second hand, 
to memorising without understanding. iSo doubt such conditions are 
fostered to some extent by the exiscicg system of examination ; but a 
teacher alive to bis responsibilities ought always to counteract the evil 
as far as it lies in his power, and he should try to enlist on his side the 
sympathy of the guardians of the students. Let printed keys be 
strictly proscribed from the junior classes at least ; let every boy write 
out his own key by consulting dictionaries, the teacher taking the 
trouble of coiTCcting it from time to time; let him make summaries and 
tabular statements of his historical and geographical text-books ; and 
let him depend on tliese alone for the purpose of getting through his 
lessons. He will not then fail to acquire imperceptibly the habits of 
thoroughness and neatness. He should also be encouraged to read books 
not actually prescribed for the class to which he belongs, but in going 
through which, by his unassisted eiforts, he may add to his stock of 
knowledge and acquire the habit of self-dependence. Inspecting olKoers 
should make it a point to enquire into this wlien examining classes. 
With a similar purpose, and as a means of widening the interests of 
students, the starting of debating dubs under the guidance of compe¬ 
tent teachers should be encouragefl with the restriction that religion 
and practiced politics should bo excluded fiom discussion. 

10. The same end shoidd be kept in view in teaching the other 
subjects also. Recitation of poetry should be a regular part of the school 
programme. In Mathematics the testing of the accuracy of answers 
should be insisted on, the different steps should be neatly and logically 
put down in the working out of a sum, and not allowed to be slurred 
over, as is often the case; the geometrical figures should be neatly drawn. 
In Grammar more attention should be paid to analysis, to the logical 
connection among the different parts of a sentence, to composition of 
sentences and word-building than to mere techuicaliti»*'8, and in the 
early stage of a student^s education tliia should be done in the student’s 
own vernacular. In short, in everything, care should be t^ken to see 
that the boy has read honestly and intelligenlly, and, if he has done 
that, it must follow that he will be habitually neat and accurate. 

11. Much depends upon the teacher. If he leaves a single mistake 
unchallenged, he creates thereby a permanent impression upon the 
boys’ mind that it is no mistake. All exercises, therefore, should be 
scrutinized very carefully. It is better that the boys should have no 
exercise than that such exercises should be perfunctorily examined. 

12. Whatever be the system of marking observed in public examin¬ 
ations, the school examinations may be conducted on a better plan. 
Here a negative system may be safely adopted, a system, that is, under 
which an answer which, though hitting the mark here and there, is 
absurd in its entirety, should not only render the boy liable to the for¬ 
feiture of the full marks allotted to that question, but also to deduction, 
if necessary, from what he may have won by answering other questions. 
This will inevitably tend to make him more careful about what he reads 
and writes. 

13. 1'he teacher must also show by example what accuracy and 
tidiness are. The Bohool-house, its books and furniture, its records and 
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eurroundings, should be kept scrupulously clean; Everything should 
be in its proper order, for order is beauty and the perception and appre¬ 
ciation of beauty create the habits of neatness and accuracy, • 

(h) JiECTURES ON TUBERCULOSIS. 

As the delivery of lectures on Tuberculosis (consumption) appears to 
be very useful, it is desirable that airangements should be made for 
the delivery of such lectures not only to the students of Sanitary 
Science, in the Colleges where lectures on that subject are given, as 
suggested by the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, but also to all 
the students in the Colleges, as well as those in the attached schools. 

No. dated the 9th Fehrmnj lOOh^ from Inspector^General of Civil 
Hospitaky Bejiga/y to D. P. I. 

The British Medical Congress, at their general meeting hold in 
July 1901, suggested the adoption of measures for the prevention of 
the spread of Tuberculosis. T'hereupon, at the instance of Government, 
my predecessor, Colonel Hendley, prepared a leaflet containing iiietnic- 
tious, on the subject, for distribution to literate Tuberculous patients 
attending public dispensaries. This was translated into the vernaculars 
and distributed to all Medical Officers in Bengal, with the request that 
attempt should be confined for the present to the case of patients at 
Municipal or Head-quarters' Dispensaries, and that eveiy suitable 
opportunity should bo taken to impress on them the fact that the disease 
is conveyed by expectoration, and that they should, therefore, be careful 
not to spit on the floors of houses or vehicles, and should, if possible, 
destroy the sputa. I have the honour now, at the instance of Govern¬ 
ment, to request the favour of your issuing a Circular to the Piinoipala 
of Colleges and Schools, where lectures are delivered on Sanitary 
Science, asking thorn to arrange for the delivery of one or two lectures 
on Tuberculosis (consumption), setting very clearly before the students 
the fact that the disease is contagious, and is olten communicated by 
the habit of spitting imliscrimiiiately. It is the desire of Government 
that the people should be educated, as much as possible, in this subject, 
and I think this cannot be bettor accomplished than by imparting know¬ 
ledge on the subject to the students who are the rising generation of 
the people. 


Consumption. 

Consumption kills many persons. The disease generally comes on 
slowly, hut IS sometimes very rapid in its course. It usually begins with 
dry cough, a little evening fever, short breath, and feebleness after 
exertion. Then the patient begins to spit phlegm and, perhaps, later 
on blood. His troubles get worse and night sweats come on, and he 
wastes away, and cannot sleep on account of the cough, and eventually 
dies. The best chance of ease for him is to live as much as possible 
out of doors, and to sleep in a dry place in the open air. He should 
not sleep in a crowded room or with any other persons. 


D. p. I. 

Cir. No. 89, 4 r 
8 March 1904. 



D. P. [. 

C ir. No. 102, ^ 
8 aopr. 1894. 
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Consumption is spread chiefly by the bad habit of spitting. There¬ 
fore, in order not to affect others, the patient should be careful not to 
spit in the house, or in public vehicles, but should try to spit into an 
earthen pot or something which will enable the expectoration to be 
burned in the fire» In this way his friends and relatives as well as 
other people may escape getting the disease. 


(c) TEACHING OF POSTAL INFORMATION. 

Circular JVb. 102, dated the 3rd September 189i, by the Director 
of Public InsirHctm, 

I HAVE received a communication from the Postmaster-General, 
Bengal, in which he urges the advisability of diffusing the rudiments 
of postal information among the people by means of the schools of tho 
Province. 

The following extracts from his letter explain its purpose 

“It has been found that, owing to insufficient and improper 
addresses, thousands of articles find their way into the Dead Letter 
offices or are mis-sent, and it is hoped that, if pupils have tho rules 
explained to them, and are taught how to address letters, much will 
bo done towards spreading useful postal knowledge among the rural 
population. 

' ‘‘I enclose herewith two copies of a summary of postal information 
Rud an abstract of the same in sheet form, which, in addition to giving 
the usual postage rates, illustrates in a clear manner the different 
fnodes of addressing articles for tiansmisBion by post; and sliall feel 
obliged if ) ou will lot me know if you will co-operate and help in 
soouring tlie diffusion of the information contained in tho summary 
to {Students and school-boys in Bengal through your District Inspectors 
and school-masters, and cause the abstract to be hung up in class 
rooms, and the reason and object of each kind of address explained to 
tho soliolars.’’ 

2. I enclose herewith a copy of the ‘‘ abstract ” referred to, and 
I have suggested to the Postmaster-General that it should bo translated 
into Bengali, Hindi (Nagri and Kaithi) and Uriya. If, therefore, 
the District i3oard is inclined to co-operate with tho Postal Department 
in the useful project which he has in view, I request that you will bo 
good enough to oommunioate to him directly the number of copies, 
in Englisli and in any vernacular language, that you may require. 
I would suggest that vernaoiilar copies should be distributed to all 
Piimary and Middle schools under the control of or aided by the 
Board, the English copies being restricted to High English schools, 
and distributed by the oflioers of this department. 

3. Inspecting officers should be requested to instruct school-masters 
to explain to their pupils the proper mode of writing addresses, as 
indicated in the sheet 
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Circular No, 55 , dated iht 16th June 1905, hy the Bisector of 
Public Instruction, 

I HAVE the honour to call attention to this oflSoe Circular No. 102, 
dated the 3rd September 1894 in which Inspectors of Schools and 
Chairmen of District Boards were requested to take steps to have 
the rudiments of postal information taught in Primary schools, 

2. The Postmaster-General, Bengal, has reported to me that the 
instructions given in the above circular are no longer observed, except 
in a few districts, and that even in these there is no uniformity of 
practice. 

3. It has also been ascertained that the percentage of vernacular 
letters posted with imperfect addresses is much lower in the few 
districts in which the instructions issued in 1894 are still observed than 
in other places. 

4. 1 have to request that the instructions above referred to may 
be attended to in future. Sheets of the abstract of postal information, 
copies of which may be had from the Postmaster* General on appli¬ 
cation, should be distributed to each Primary school, and hung up near 
the seat of the guru ; and inspecting officers should be asked to see 
that the gums devote some time each week to teaching the pupils the 
correct method of writing and addressing letters and post-cards, filling 
up of money-orders, sending and addressing of parcels, and information 
about the Savings Bank. Nothing about foreign postage should be 
taught. 

5. Government orders sanctioning a revised syllabus in writing 
in standards 11 and III of vernacular schools and vernacular classes 
of High schools have alrca-ly been communicatod. I have also to point 
out that it is desirable that the gurus, in addition to teaching the 
revised course in writing, should give such additional information to 
tlio boys about postage rates, book and pattern packets, newspapers, 
registration, insurance, value-payable post, ©to., either in standard II 
or standard III, ss is suited to the capacities of the pupils. 


D. P. I. 

Cir, No, 65, ^ 
16 Juno 1906. 
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e.-COMMON BOOMS IM OOVEBNMENT COLLEOES. 


Bengal Govt, WiTH reference to the correspondence resting with your letter, indi- 
Nn‘^u 77 *'’ar V «,i j. ji,.v, inn. ID *^6 margin, on the sub* 

No. 811, dated the nth January 1904, • . e .i, i 'Ll’iT \ t 

2 March 1904. . jeot of the establishment of common 

D. p. i. rooms in Government colleges, 1 am directed to address you as 

follows:- 


1 . The proposal originally made in your letter No. 3683T., dated 
the 2nd November 1902, was that a students* Union with a common 
room should be provided in the Presidency College for the purpose of 
allowing the students and Professors to meet out of class hours. You 
suggested that Government should bear the initial charge of furnishing 
the common room, and also contribute a recurring charge of Rs. 1,000 
per annum for the maintenance of the Students* Union. In Mr. 
Maepberson's letter No. 3865, dated the 17th December 1902, you were 
requested to submit an estimate of the cost of furnishing the propos¬ 
ed common room, and to state in some detail how it was proposed to 
spend the annual subsidy of lls. 1,000 which Government was asked to 
contribute. You were also requested to report whether other colleges 
were likely to require common rooms, and, if so, what would be the 
cost to Government. Information was also asked for as to whether the 
Union in the Presidency College could be thrown open, as in the case 
of the Unions at Oxford and Cambridge, to all students who might 
choose to become members, and, if so, whether a room iu the Presi¬ 
dency College or elsewhere could be found for the purpose. In your 
letter No. 6361, dated the 11th June 1903, you stated that the 
Principal and Professors of the Presidency College did not consider 
it either desirable or practicable to throw open the proposed common 
room to students of other colleges, observing that, if the object aimed 
at was to develop a general Uuder-Graduates* Club, the Calcutta 
University Institute might be made to serve that purpose. You also 
reported that there was no room in the Presidency College buildings 
which could be utilised for the common room, and suggested that 
administrative sanction should be given to the construction of a room, 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 12,600. Information concerning the manner 
in which it is proposed to expend tEo subsidy of Rs. 1,000 which, it is 
proposed, should be given to the Presidency College and as to the 
requirements of other Government colleges in the matter of Students* 
Unions has since been furnished by you. 

2. It appears from your letter No. 13950, dated the 24th Decem¬ 
ber 1903, that all the Government colleges desire to follow the lead 
taken in this matter by the Presidency College, and to be provided 
with common rooms. The statement* forwarded with that letter shows 


• Modifiid by OoTt., General Dept. No, 177T,—G., dated 29th June 1904, 
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that Rs. 69,648 are required for initial chargee, and Eb. 3,350 per annum 

on account of recurring chargee, for the 
1. Bajshahi Coiiegs, twelve Government colleges named in 
I: chit^^ i! margin. It is explained, however, 

4. Hooghly „ that, of the initial expenditure of 

6 . cuuJk ;; Rs. 69,648, the sum of Es. 42,600, 

7 ’. Sanskrit ” whioh is provided for building a oom- 

cai.^kadrata room for tho Daoca College, will 

io‘ Patna “ not be required, pending further en- 

U' quiries; while, in your letter No. 311, 

'* dated the 11th January 1904, you 

recommend that an initial grant of Es. 2,186 for furniture, ana a 
recurring grant of Rs. 260 per annum^ is required for the common room 
of that college. The total cost, therefore, of the scheme, which you 
recommend should be met by Q-overnment amounts to Rs. 29,344 for 
initial expenses and Rs. 3,600 per annum for recurring charges. 

3. It appears from paragraph 11 of your letter No. 13950, dated the 
24th December 1903, that it is intended that part of the recurring 
grant of Es. 1,000, whioh is asked for on account of the common room 
of the Presidency College, should be utilised in defraying the expenses 
of the Athletic Club. As, however, the scheme contemplated is not 
concerned with out-of-door amusements, the grant asked for the Presi¬ 
dency College should be reduced to Rs. 500 per annum. For similar 
reasons, the grant of Es. 600 recommended for the Calcutta Madrasah 
should he reduced to Rs. 300. It is understood that you have no 
objection to these reductions being made. The total recurring grant 
which would be required is, therefore, Rs. 2,800 per annum. 

4. I am now to convey sanction to the establishment of common 
rooms in connection with the twelve Government colleges named in the 


margin of paragraph 3 at an initial cost of Es. 29,334 and a recurring 
cost of Es. 2,800. I am to request that you will be so good as to 
suggest re-appropriation for meeting the charges for 1904-1905 when 
the budget allotments for that year are published. A further commu¬ 
nication will be made later regarding you? application, already referred 
to in paragraph 2, for administrative sanction to the construction of a 
common room for the Presidency College. 

6. In conclusion, 1 am to state that Government agrees with the view 
taken by you in your letter No. 6361, dated the 11th June 1903, that 
the common room whioh it is proposed to establish in the Presidency 
College should be for the students of that college only, and that if a 
general Under—Graduates’ Club is to be established in Calcutta, it would 


be better to develop the University Institute for this purpose. Govern¬ 
ment will, I am to say, be prepared to consider any proposals on this 
subject which you may wish to bring forward. 
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Distribution of the sum of Rs. 6,667 for initial charges and 
Rs. 2,160 for recurring charges of common rooms, sanctioned in the 
Government letter No. 177T.—^G., dated the 29th June 1904— 


D, p. I. 
Cfr. No.l89,sr 
i Angt. 1S04. 


Initial. Recurring. 




Es. 

Rs. 

1. Erishnagar College 


... 250 

200 

2. Hooghly „ 

• • • 

... 250 

200 

8 . Bethune „ 

«.* 

... 250 

200 

4. Cuttack „ 

• • • 

... Nil 

200 

6 . Sanskrit „ 

... 

... 1,030 

250 

6. 0. E. 

Sibpore 

... 1,067 

Nil 

7. Cal. Madrasah „ 

... 

... 2,000 

300 

8 , Fatna „ 

se. 

... 820 

300 

9. Presidency „ 

*•« 

... Nil 

600 


6,667 2,160 
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9.^EXAMINATIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS* 


(a) EXAMINATIONS. 


At present, the end of the Upper Secondary stage of education is 
marked by the Matriculation examination of the Oaloutta University 
or the B and 0 class examinations under the Bifurcation scheme. 

There were till recently three public examinations at the following 


Lower Primary examination 


Upper Primary examination 


Middle Scholarship examination 


At the end of the Lower 
Primary stage. (Stan¬ 
dard II). 

At the end of the Upper 
Primary stage, (stan¬ 
dard IV). 

At the end of the Lower 
Secondary stage. (Stan¬ 
dard VI). 


BengAl Govt., 
Genl. Gept., 
No %26, r 
2S Octr. 1902. 


These examinations ceased to he held from 1904 as public 
examinations. Under the direction of the Education Department, the 
masters and managers of schools aided by, or in some oases replaced 
by the officers of the Education Department, arrange for private 
examinations to he held in situ in the case of each school at the end of 
the primary stage (lower secondary) of education corresponding to 
the end of Standard VI in the scheme of education sanctioned in 
Resolution 1 of Ist January 1901. This private examination in situ 
is known as the Primary examination. 


PRIMARY EXAMINATION. 

In Bengal Government Order No. 3026, dated the 28l;h October l. 

1902, which directed the abolition of Middle, Upper Primary and C!r*No.7T.,f 
Lower Primary examinations as public examinations from the year 
1904, it was ordered that under the direction of the Education 
Department the masters and managers of schools aided by, or in some 
cases replaced by, the officers of the Education Department should 
arrange for private examinations in situ in the case of each school at 
the end of the primary stage of education, corresponding to the end of 
standard VI in the scheme of education sanctioned in Bengal 
Government Resolution No. 1 of 1901. This private examination in 
situ should, it was directed, be henceforth known as the Primary ex¬ 
amination. This examination, it should be I’emarked, is only intended 
for pupils who are closing their ordinary education at this stage. It 
is not intended that pupils going on to a secondary or English educa¬ 
tion should be sent up for this primary examination at all. The 
ordinary class examinations conducted in the school is sufficient in 
such oases to give students promotion lo the higher classes of 
English schools. 
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2. It may be remarked that the examination is to be a purely 
private examination for each school, with a view to ascertain whether 
its boys of standard VI have profited by their vernacular educa¬ 
tion fairly well, and whether they are entitled to be told that they 
had completed the primary stage of instruction. It has also been 
decided that no formal departmental certificates are to be issued on 
the result of such nn examination. Hence this examination will only be 
a somewhat more formal annual school examination of the upper class 
of a Middle school than is at present carried on, and what is intended by 
the Government order is simply that tho authorities of the Education 
Department should exorcise a somewhat greater supervision over this 
examination than has hitherto been the case, 

3. It is not intended that these Primary examinations are to be 
held OP a common date in all schools, but rather that the dates of this 
Primary examination in the various schools should be fixed to suit 
the convenience of tho various inspecting officers of the department 
and also the convenience of the schools themselves. Such examinations 
may be held indeed almost as part of the inspections of a school by an 
inspc cting officer of the department. Ordinarily, examinations should 
be held between the 15th of November and 15th of February in each 
year. 

4. With these facts in view, I think it would be sufficient if an 
Inspector of Schools requests all High schools in his division in which 
the new system of vernacular education has been adopted in the lower 
classes, first to decide whether any of the pupils in these schools are 
desirous of appearing at the new Primary examination, and, if such 
is the case, to send in their respective lists of examiners for 
Standard VI for the approval of tlie Inspector. The Inspector will 
further communicate with all Middle schools in his division, and 
direct that the lists of examiners for the 1st classes of Middle schools 
(t.e., standard VI) should be sent to the local Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools. V7hile approving these lists, the Inspector and the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools may, if they think fit, make any changes in them 
that may be thought desirable, and may add to them the names of 
some of tho trustworthy teachers of Government and other High or 
Middle schools in the neighbourhood, and also suitable members of 
the inspecting stafi, as well as other known qualified local residents 
(with their consent). 

5. The various grades of inspecting officers will endeavour to be 
personally present at as many as possible of these Primary examina¬ 
tions, which are to be held in situ in schools, and they will, when 
present, in all cases take a personal part in the examination. The 
Inspector of Schools of each division will have to make arrangements 
as to the dates and other details of such examination, so that as many 
of the Government ins^cting officers as may be possible will take part 
in as many of these Primary examinations as can be conveniently 
arranged. 

6. It is perhaps sufficiently clear that no common questions or 
common oxamiuera for different schools are in this case necessary; 
a few written papers in various subjects may be desirable, but the 
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examination should be partly oraU Nothing however should be done 
to destroy the private nature of the examination, or to convert it from 
a school examination into a public examination. 

7. It has already been said that no certificates are to be ordinari¬ 
ly issued on the results of the Primary examination. When, however, 
a student who has succesfully completed his vernacular education in a 
school wishes to be admitted into a Training or any other school wh«ro 
a certificate of his having passed the Primary examination is required, 
he may have a certificate in the form and manner prescribed in this 
'office Circular letters No. 11037—11045, dated the 3let August 1904. 

8. G^he names of the students who pass the Primary examination 
in each school may be reported for convenience of future reference both 
to tlie local Deputy Inspector and the Divisional Inspector of Schools. 
These officers will also have the power to call for the papers in any 
particular subject in any particular school, with a view to see if the 
boys have been rightly passed in that subject. 

9. In the case of collegiate schools, the respective Principals may 
exercise the powers entrusted in the above paragraphs to the Inspectors 
of Schools. A list of passed students of the Primary examination 
should however be sent to the Inspector of Schools, and also to the local 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, for information and for convenience of 
future reference. 


(b) SCHOLARSHIPS. 


There arc now the following 


Lower Primary Scholarships 

Tipper Primary 

ditto. 

Middle 

ditto. 

B and C classes 

ditto. 

J unior 

ditto, ’t 

Senior 

ditto.* 

Graduate scholarships 

attached 


to the Presidency College. 


classes of public scholarships:— 

Post Graduate Scholarships. 

Mohsiu Scholarships (exclusive of 
prizes). 

Special Scholarships for Muham¬ 
madans. 

Art School Scholarships. 

Engineering ditto. 

Sanskrit College ditto. 


The lower primary soholarsliips are awarded to pupils of the lower 
primary schools, and are held, either in upper primary or middle 
cohools, or in high schools the lower classes of which have been 
organised on the approved vernacular basis. (Government No. 2763, 
dated 25th August 1902.) The upper primary scholarships, which 
are awarded to pupils of upper primary, middle and high schools on 
vernacular basis are held in middle schools, or in high schools on the 


* Inclusive of the special scholarships for females, 
t Including 2 soholarsbips for aborigines. 

In some districts some of the lower Frinary lobolarships are reserved for girli. 
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approved vernacular basis. (Government Nfo. 2753, dated 25th August 
1902.) The middle scholarships competed for by pupils of the middle 
schools, or those of the high i'ehools on the approved vernacular basis, 
either Euglisb or vernacular, are held, in high schools. The senior and 
junior scholarships are held in Colleges or Medical schools. 

There are other scholarships which are paid from the interest of 
funds presented by native gentlemen for the encouragement of study. 
Stipends are also awarded by Government to deserving pupils in the 
Survey schools, and in the Sanskrit Tols. Special senior and junior^ 
scholarships are paid to Muhammadan students out of the Mohsin' 
Endowment Funds. In addition to this, part fees of Muhammadan 
boys in schools and colleges are paid from that fund. 


(c) PRIMARY AND MIDDLE SCHOLARjlHIPS RULES. 

(c4) LOWER AND UPPER PRIMARY SCHOLARSHIPS RULES. 

LOWER PRIMARY SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Ben gal Govt, 1* These scholarships are open to candidates from all Lower 
Notific Primary sohoolfl, whether aided or unaided; but no Primary school 
No. * ^ for boys will be permitted to send up candidates in the same year 

n Feby, 1896. for both Lower and Upper Primary scholarships. 

2. Not more than one scholarship will be awarded in any year to 
boys from the same school. No candidate above the age of 11 years 
will be eligible for a Lower Primary scholarship. 

It shall he competent to the District Board or the District Committee 
of Public Inspection to set apart some scholarships for particular tracts 
or classes of schools, which may be deemed deserving of special encour¬ 
agement on account of their less advanced state or for other reasons. 

8. Each scholarship will be of the value of Rs. 2 a month, and 
will be tenable for two years, conditionally on the good conduct, 
regular attendance, and satisfactory progress of the holder, at any upper 
primary, middle vernacular or middle English school, or in a high 
school, the lower classes of which have been organised on the approved 
"vernacular basis (Government order No.2753, dated 25th August 1902). 
No scholarship may be withdrawri from its holder for misconduct, or for 
any other cause, without the sanction of the District Board or the 
District Committee of Public Instruction. 

4. No candidate will be permitted to compete for a scholarship 
who has not studied for at least one session in the school in which he is 
at the time of the examination, unless his transfer within that period 
has been made with the approval of the Deputy Inspector of the district 
in which the school from which he has been trahsferrod is situated. 

5. A lower primary scbolarsbip will carry with it the privilege of 
free tuition in schools under public management, and (with the consent 
of the managers) in schools under private management, during the 
tenure of the scholarship. 
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UPPER PRIMARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1. Not more than one upper primary scholarship will be awarded 
in any year to boys from the same school. No candidate above the age 
of 13* years will be eligible for an upper primary scholarship. The 
scholarships will be awarded by the Inspector of Schools on the results 
of an examination held by him at centres previously fixed. 

2. Upper primary scholarships will be of the value of Es. 3 a 
month, and will be tenable for two years, conditionally on the good 
conduct, regular attendance and satisfactory progress of the bolder, 
at any middle vernacular or middle English school, or at any high 
English school in which the lower classes have been modelled on 
the approved vernacular basis. 

It shall be competent to the District Board or Deputy Commissioner, 
as the case may be, before the award of scholarships, to make 
representations to the Inspector in favour of particular schools or tracts 
wldoh may be deemed deserving of special encouragement on account 
of their less advanced state or for other reasons, and. the Inspector 
shall be bound to take such representations into consideration. 

3. A fee of eight annas will be charged to candidates for these 
scholarships. 

4. No candidate will be perrditted to compete for a scholarship 
who has not studied for at least one session in the school in which he is 
at the time of the examination, unless his transfer within that period 
has been made with the approval of the Deputy Inspector of the district 
in which the school, from which he has been transferred, is situated. 

For the purposes of this rule, the 1st of January will be taken 
as the commencement of an upper primary school session, but in the 
case of candidates who have failed, or who, having paid the admission 
fee, have been prevented by sickness or other cause from appearing at 
the next preceding examination, the 2nd of April following will be 
accepted as the date from which the session begins. 

5. An upper primary scholarship will carry with it the privilege 
of free tuition in Government and (with the consent of the managers) 
in aided schools during the tenure of the scholarship. 

6. The Inspector of Schools will be competent to sanction the 
extension of free tuition for two years to any time-expired upper 
primary scholarship-holder reading in a school in his circle, on the 
recommendation of the Head Master. In the case of non-Go vernment 
schools, the Head Master’s recommendation is to be submitted through 
the Secretary of the school in which the scholarship is held, or (as the 
case may be) through the Chairman of the District Board. 

7. Girls may compete from girls’ schools or mixed schools 
* (middle or primary) for scholarships of any class (middle, upper 

primary, and lower primary); but not more than one scholarship of each 
class will be awarded in any year to girls from the same school. 
Scliolarships will be awardable to boys in mixed schools under the rules 
applicable to boys’ schools of the same class, without diminution on 
account of any scholarships that may have been won by girls from the 
same schooL 


*14 yeare for of aboriginal raoei, 
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(<j-») RULES FOR THE CONDUCT OF PRIMARY AND MIDDLE 
EXAMINATIONS AND AWARD OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

I.— Lower Primary Scholarships. 

Unit area, —The Lower Primary Scholarships will be distributed 
aooording to thanas^ and will be open only to pupils attending lower 
primary schools, provided that such schools adopt the course prescribed 
in Bengal Qoiernment Resolution No. 1, dated Jst January 1901. 

Preliminary sehdion. —A preliminary selection of candidates will 
be made by the Sub-Inspector of Schools based on the results of his 
annual inspections. Such selections may, if desired, be made by the 
Sub-Inspectors after consultation with the Gu>u Instructors in charge 
of the schools of the (liana. The Sub-Inspector should forward to th^ f 
Deputy Inspector a list of eligible candidates from each thana. 

Limit to selection . —The number of names in the aforesaid list should 
not exceed three times the number of scholarships allotted to each than a, 
and the name of not more than one* candidate from each school should 
appear in the list. 

Scrutiny, —The Deputy Inspector should scrutinise the list and, 
•if necessary, strike out names from, or add names to, the list if he has 
reason to believe any injustice is being done. 

Scholarship Examination, —The final selection for scholarships will be 
made by means of an examination of the candidates selected as above and 
in the books and subjects prescribed from time to time by the Director of 
Public Instruction. The examination will be held at the head quarters 
of a ihatia or at some convenient higher class school and bo conducted 
under arrangements made by the District Board or by the District 
Committee of Public Inatruciiou, as the case may be. The examinaiion 
will be mainly oral, and be conducted by Superintendents appointed 
by the District Board or its Education Committee, or by the District 
Committee of Public Instruction in non-Board districts. Any written 
papers which may be set to test candidates’ hand-writing and know¬ 
ledge* of Arithmetic will be examined by the Superintendents or by 
examiners appointed by the District Board or the District Committee 
of Public Instruction, for each thana, 

Marks earned by the examinees ,— The marks earned by the candidates 
at the oral examination and also in papers set in writing and Arithmetic, 
should be forwarded to the Deputy Inspectors of Schools who should 
submit them to the Chairman, District Board, or the Vice-President, 
District Committee of Public Instruction, giving his views as to the 
distribution of the scholarships, and any other remarks he may wish to 
make. 

Award of scholar ships, scholarships will be awarded by the 
District Board, or by the District Committee of Public Instruction, as 
the case may be, in consultation with the Deputy Inspector, and in 
accordance with the rules in force in the Department or sanctioned from 
time to time by Government. 


9'nc$ raised to two. Qtnird DtpU, JSq, 1491,0,^ daUd iOtk April 190S,] 
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II.— Upper Primary Scholarships. 

Unii area. —The upper primary scholarships will be (^stributed 
according to subdivisions, and will be open to pupils atten(ling"(l) upper 
primary schools, (2) the third class of middle schools, and (8) the 
seventh class, section A, of high schools, provided that such schools 
are being taught under the Code given in Government of Bengalis 
Eesolution No. 1 of 1901. 

Prelimimry selection. —A preliminary selection of candidates will be 
made by the Deputy Inspector of Schools on the result of his annual 
inspections in respect of Upper primary and middle schools and by the 
Inspector or the Assistant Inspector in respect of high schools. Such 
selections shall be made, if necessary, in consultation with the Head 
Master of the particular school. The Deputy Inspector should forward 
to the Inspector of Schools a list of eligible candidates from upper 
primary and middle schools in the subdivision. The Inspector should 
then prepare a combined list of candidates from upper primary, middle 
and high schools in each subdivision of a district. 

Limit to selection, —The number of names in the aforesaid list should 
not exceed four times the number of scholarships allotted to each 
subdivision and the name of not more than one* candidate from each" 
school should appear in the list. The number of names in the list 
prepared by the Deputy Inspector and in that made by the Inspector 
or the Assistant Inspector, should each be double the number of scholar¬ 
ships allotted to each subdivision. 

Scholarship Examination. final selection for scholarships will 
be made by means of an examination of the candidates selected as 
above, and in the books and subjects prescribed from time to time by 
the Department. The examination will be held at the head-quarters 
of a suLdivision or at some convenient higher class school and be 
conducted under arrangements made by the Inspector of Schools. 
The examination will be partly oral (in Beading, Object-lessons,. 
Geography and Mop-pointing and Mental Arithmetic) and partly 
written (in Yernacular Literature and Grammar, Science Eeadcr, 
History, Arithmetic and Mensuration). The oral examinations will be 
conducted by the Superintendents appointed by the Inspector for each 
centre, and the written papers will be set and the answers examined by 
examiners appointed by the Inspector for the whole district, or, li 
thought desirable, by examiners appointed for the whole division. 

Marks earned by the examinees. —The marks earned by the candidates 
at the oral examination and also in the written papers should be 
forwarded to the Inspector of Schools. 

Award of scholarships. —The scholarships will he awarded by the 
Inspector of Schools in accordance with the rules in force in the Depart¬ 
ment or sanctioned from time to time by Government. At least one- 
half of the scholarships will be reserved for candidates from Upper 
Primary Schools. 

* Blnco raised to two,' [G^oyL, Gtntr^ DtpU, No WT.Q.^ iOth Aprit 1906]. 
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IIL—Middle Schol/irships. 

JJvAi The middle sc|iolarahips will be awarded according to 
districts, and will be open to pupils attending middle schools and to 
the pupils of the 5th class of high schools, provided that such middle 
and high schools are being taught on a vernacular basis according 
to the Code given in the Government of BengaFs Eesolution No. 1 
of 1901. 

Preliminary selection .—A preliminary selection of candidates will be 
made by the Inspector, Assistant Inspector or Deputy Inspector of 
Schools on the results of his annual inspections in respect of middle 
schools, and by the Inspector in respect of high schools. These selec¬ 
tions should be mode, if necessary, in consultation with tho Head Master 
of the particular school. The Assistant or Deputy Inspector should 
forward to the Inspector a list of eligible candidates from middle 
schools in the district. On receipt of this list, tlie Inspector should 
prepare a combined list of candidates from middle and high schools 
arranged according to districts, 

Lmit to selection ,—The number of names in the combined list should 
not exceed four times the number of scholarships allotted to each 
district and the name of not more than one* candidate from each school 
shonlJ appear in the list. The number of names in the list prepared 
by the Assistant or Deputy Inspector, and in that by the Inspector 
shotild each be double the number of scholarships allotted for each 
district. 

Scholarship The final selection for scholarships will 

be made by means of an examination of the candidates selected as 
above, and in the books and subjects prescribed from time to time by 
the Department. The examination will bo held at the head-quarters 
of each district or subdivision or at some convenient High School, and 
be conducted under arrangements made by the Inspector of Schools. 
The examination will be partly oral (in Object-lessons, Geography and 
Map-pointing and Mental Arithmetic), and partly written (in Vernac¬ 
ular Literature and Grammar, Science Eeader, History, Mathematics, 
and English, which is an optional subject). The oral examination 
will be conducted by the Superintendents appointed by the Inspector 
for each centre, and the written papers will be set and the answers 
examined by examiners appointed by the Inspector for the whole 
district, or, if thought desirable, by examiners appointed for the whole 
division. 

Mark gained by the examinees ,—^The marks earned by the candidates 
at the oral examination and also in the written papers should be 
forwarded to the Inspector of Schools. 

Award of scholarships ,—scholarships will be awarded by 
the Inspector of Schools in accordance with the rules in force in the 
Department, or sanctioned from time to time by Government. 

* since raised to two. {Govt., GeneralDfpiNo, 140T,G,% dated tOih April 1906j. 
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{c-iii) PASS CEETIPIOATES. 

No, SSSSf dated th$ 12th December 1905, from the Oovt. of Bengal, 

General Dept,, to D, P. L 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 16643, ^ 

dated the 23rd ultimo, on the subject of granting certificates OA the ii Juny, lios, 
results of Primary examinations. You state that the Midde, Upper 
and Lower Primary examinations have ceased to;b 0 held as public 
examinations since the year 1904, that only a few selected candidates 
are examined at convenient centres for the award of the vernacular 
scholarships of the various grades, and that private examinations 
in Situ are held by teachers and managers of schools at the end of 
standard VI, under the supervision of the departmental officers, this 
being known as the Primary examination. You observe that represen¬ 
tations have been received from time to time, which appear to show 
that certificates at the different stages of vernacular education are 
valued, and that their abolition has had the depressing effect on the 
education of these particular dosses in schools. You refer to the fact 
that the Committee on Kural Primary schools, in their report dated 
the 3rd August 1905, said that they were in favour of introducing r ■ 
system of private examinations in schools at standards equivalent to ’ 
those of the former Lower and Upper Primary tests, the cortifioates 
granted on the results of these being issued under the authority of the 
derartment. While deprecating anything which would tend to restore 
the old public examinations, you consider that certificates should be 
given on the results of the in situ examinations that are now hold at 
the end of standard VI, prescribed in Government order No, 3026, 
dated the 28th October 1902, and that these certificates should be 
signed by the Inspectors of Schools. 

2. In reply, I am to state that your proposal is approved by the 
Government. 

GENEBAL BULES GOVEKNING THE AWABD OF PBIMABY 
AND MIDDLE SOHOLABsaiPS. 

In preparing the list of candidates for the various scholarship 
examinations, information should be recorded as to the circumstances 
of the candidates and as to their conduct, and considerablo weight will 
be given to such considerations. Thus in the second selection made 
by tne Deputy Inspectors for candidates for lower primary scholarships 
and that made by the Inspector for upper primary and middle scholar- ‘ 
ships, great weight will bo given to consideratious of poverty and 
conduct, and a poor orphan or a poor boy will be preferred to one who 
has parents, who are well-to-do or who are not actually poor. 

A candidate who has once been admitted into any of these examina¬ 
tions shall not again be admitted into tho same standard of examination* 

No person directly interested in any of the candidates should take 
part in the examination. 

Scholar.ffiips awarded under these rules shall be tenable only in 
Bchools working under the now scheme fi>r vernacular education. 



D, P. I. 
Oil’. No. 14%^ 
17 Octr. im 
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The Bcholarships will be liable to forfeiture for misconduct or for 
any unsatisfactory report regarding the progress made by their holders, 
in their studies. 

The examinations will be held in the second-half of November of 
each year and the award of the scholarships will be declared in 
December* 


(o.y) MIDDLE ENGLISH AND MIDDLE VERNACULAE 
SCHOLARSHIP EULES. 

1. Middle Vernacular scholarships of Rs. 4 a month will be tena¬ 
ble for three years at any higher class English School, or for two years 
at any first grade Normal School, or for two years in a Government 
Survey School. 

2. Middle English scholarships of Rs* 4 a month will bo tenable 
for three years at any higher class English school, or at a Government 
Medical School, or for two years in a first grade Training School or a 
Government Syjvey School 

3. Roth classes of scholarships will carry with them the privilege of 
free tuition in all Government and (with the consent of the managers)* 
in aided schools, in addition to the stipend. 

4. The scholarships will be tenable during good conduct and will 
be liable to withdrawal under the orders of the Divisional Inspector. 

■ 5, Free tuition after the expiration of the stipend will be allowed 
conditionally on good behaviour, at any higher class English School 
for a maximum period of two years to Vernacular scholars, and of one 
year to English scholars. 

6. No boy shall bo allowed to compete for a Middle English 
Scholarship after he has passed the age of 16, or for a Middle Verna¬ 
cular Scholarchip after he has ])assed the age of 15 years.! 

7. It will be open to candidates whether from Middle English or 
from Middle Vernacular schools, to compete either for Middle English 
or for Middle Vernacular scholarships. 

iV.E.—Inspectors of Schools should notify to the Director of Public Inscruc- 
tion, Bengal, who will inform the Accountant-General, Bengal, w^henever a Middle 
or Primary scholarship is made tenable in any province other than Bengil, or 
is transferred to that province. The information may be given under the follow¬ 
ing heads 

1. Name of scholar. 

2. Kind and monthly value of the scholarship. 

3. Name of the school to which the scholarship is transferred or in which 

it is made tenable. 

4. Period for which the scholarship is tenable and from what date. 

8. The examination fees payable by candidates will be Rs. 2 for 
Middle Englisli and Ro. 1 for Middle Vernacular soholarships. 

9. It shall bo competent to the District Board iu the scheduled 
districts, and to the Magistrate in the non-scheduled districts before the 


* Govt,, Genl. Dept., No. 3r2T,G., dated 30th September 1896. 
117 and 16 yean for candidates of aboriginal racei. 
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award of Middle Scholarships, to make represeirtatioiW to the Inspiiotor 
in favour of particular schools or tracts which may be deemed deserv¬ 
ing of special encouragement on account of their less advanced Itate, 
or for other reasons and the Inspector shall be bound to take such 
representations into consideration. 

10. Not more than two scholarships shall be awarded in any year ^ “ 
to candidates from one school* 

11. Free studentships will be granted to those candidates who ' 
are deprived of scholarships under the operation of rules 9 and 10. 

12. No candidate will be eligible for a middle scholarship who 
has not read for a full session, reckoning back from the date of the 
examination, in the school from which he presents himself, unless his 
transfer within that period was made with the approval of the Deputy 
Inspector of the District in whioh tlie school from whieh he was traus- 
ferred is situated. It is open to the Divisional Inspector to sanction the 
transfer of a candidate within the session, while withholding the right 
of competing for scholarships. 

For the purpose of this rule, the Ist of January will be taken: ns 
the commencement of a Middle School session; but iu the case of 
candidates who have failed or who, having paid the admission fee, have 
been prevented by sickness or other cause from appearing at the next . 
preceding Middle Scholarship examination, the 2nd oi April will 
ne accepted as the date from which the session begins. 


(r.W) RULES REGARDING THE TENURE OF PRIMARY AND 
MIDDLE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1. Scholarship-holders must join their new schools within one 
month from the date of receipt of the scholarship card. In Qoveruraerii 
schools and (with the consent of the Managers) in aided schools, they 
are taught free during the tenure of their scholarships. 

2. Scholarships are held subject to satisfactory progress, good 
conduct and regular attendance. 

"" 8. Absence without leave entails forfeiture of stipend for the 

period of absence. If leave be granted on account of sickness, or other 
reasonable excuse, half stipend only is allowed. 

4. Circle Inspectors may grant leave on half stipend up to a limit of 
three months’ continuous absence, Any further leave shall be without 

1 stipend, and will be granted by the Director of Public Instruction on* 
the recommendation of the Inspector. Continuous absence for more 
than six months, ipso facto^ entails forfeiture of scholarship. 

5. Absence without leave in continuation of vacation and bolidayf 
etltails forfeiture of stipend for two days for each day’s absence. 
such cases a note must bo made in the bill for the oountersigntog 

oflScer’s information. ' ' „ " 

-- — ---- 

* In the case of a scbolarship which has never been taken up owing to the doatlf of the 
holder a re-award may be made under the usual provisos of the scholarship rulee to thdf next ‘I 

deserving candidate. This scholarship will be tenable from the date of the award lo the ffld 
of the year to which the scholarship originally awarded would have run, . - ' 



a r. I. 

Cir. Nal r of 
1«94. 


D. P. T. 

Cir. No 31 of 
1897. , 
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6. * Fifteen days* casual leave during the calendar year may, for 
any urgent reabon, be given by the Head-master to a stipend-holder 
whose attendance is regular. No mention need be made in the bill 
of casual leave so granted. 

7. Scholarships will be transferable on the application of parents 
or guardians. Such applications should be accompanied in each case 
% a treasury chalan showing the deposit in the treasury of the transfer 
fee. The foe is eight annas in the case of Primary (Upper and Lower) 
scholarships, and Ee. 1 in the case of Middle (English and Vernacular) 
scholarships. The same amounts are payable for the grant of free 
studentships. 

8. A Lower Primary scholarship awarded by a District Board is 
tenable in a school in another district, with the consent of the Board 
that originally awarded it. Bills for the stipend should in such case be 
drawn by the Deputy Inspector of the District in which the scholarship 
is held and presented for payment to the District Board that awarded 
it, through the Deputy Inspector of the latter district. 

Middle English, Middle Vernacular and Upper Primary Scholarships 
are made tenable from the 1st January to the 3 Ist December. The 
Upper Primary scholarships having been earned, the bills may be passed 
for the month subsequent to the date of the Middle scholarship 
examination, even though the scholars do not attend any school in 
those months. 
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(JnciudiDg 2 from Harhson Memorial 
Fund.) 
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• * Sfkolarihipi, Frimorji and Middh- 



40t t (Ineloding C.from Primary F«iidt«) 
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Schvlarthipst Primary and middle. 



Salikha (independent outpost) 
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Total for the Divisioa 
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Seholanhipt, Frimury and Middle, 
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Middls Scbolabships. U. P. Scholarsbips. I L. P. Scholarships. 
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286 
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* Seholarthif*, PfitMry onrf Middlt, 



One Scholarship reserved lor esch of the three fiub-Inspectoar's Circles. 
Vide Director of Public loftmction’s letter 2io. S»55, dated 10th May 1908, 










Middle SOHOLAKSH1P3. } U. P. Scholarships. JL. P. Sholabships. 
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Bektlarth^t, Primary and MiddU. 
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Bengal Govi, 
Oenl. Dept. 
No. 2754, 4 
lOAugt. 1904, 


I), p. r. 
Cir. No. i; 2 of 
1898. 
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Scholarih%fit J^iar^ 

You state that the distribution of the Lower Primary soholarships 
I by thanas will need occasi^fnal re*arrangement, and you propose that 
^ this re-arrangement should be left to the Inspector of Schools who will 
consult the Deputy Inspectors and Chairmen of the District Boards. 
In the case of a difference of opinion between the Inspector of Schools 
and the Chairman of any District Board, the matter should, you 
consider, he referred to the Director of Public Instruction. In con¬ 
clusion, you propose that you should be empowered to sanction any 
redistribution of Upper Primary scholarships among the subdivisions 
which may become necessary, and that any change in the number of 
Middle, Upper and Lower Primary soholarships for each district should 
be reported to Government for sanction. The proposals enumerated 
above are eanctioned by Government. 

(d) JUNIOE SCHOLARSHIP RULES. 

One hundred and nine Government junior scholarships are awarded 
annually, on the results of the University Entrance Examination, to 
successful candidates educated at schools in Bengal* 

iV. the award of junior scholarships the additional credit which will be given to 

caiididatos who in drawing will be 25 and 20 according as their drawing papers are 
marked as “oxcellent” or goodby the examiners. 

Candidates gaining GO per cent, marks and upwards are considered to be excelleat," 
Those gaining 40 per cent, and loss than 60 per cent, of the marks are considered “ good.'* 

2. These scholarships are of three grades*—7 of the first grade 
carrying stipends of Rs. 20, and 33 of the second grade and 69 of 
the third grade, carrying stipends of Es. 15 and Es. 10 a month eaoh, 
respectively, 

3. With the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, a 
junior scholarship may be held at any one of the aflSliated colleges, or 
at any Government Medical School in Bengal, or in the Veterinary 
Institution, Calcutta,t which the holder may select. A Government 
junior scholarship may also be held in the United Kingdom, subject to 
the conditions of good conduct and satisfactory progress, but not in 
other provinces of India.J 

4. Eaoh scholarship shall, subject to good conduct, be tenable 
for two years, provided the holder is certified by the Principal of his 
college, at the end of the first year, to have made due progress in a 
collegiate course of instruction. 

6. The holder of a junior scholarship in an institution not 
under the management of Government shall be liable at any time 
to be examined by two persons appointed by the Director of Publio 
Instruction and approved by the Principal of the college to which he 


* Government has been pleased to restore the Junior Scholarships to their former number, 
and value. [G'oiJf, iVo, 1671, dated 4th April 1907 ] 
t Government No. 3210, dated 15th November 1898. 

Mobain scholarship., under Government reeolution dated 26th April 1880 are tenable at 
the A. V. College at Aligur. 

^ t Exception made in the case of the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. (Vldo 
Oovtrnment qf Bengalt General DeparimenU iVo, 1694 T.’^G , dated Und My 1907,) 
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belongs, and, on proof of unsatisfactory progress, to be deprived of his 
soholfluship, 

6. No candidate shall be eligible for a scholarship who has not 
studied for the whole session previous to the examination in the school 
to which he belongs at the time of presenting himself at the Entrance 
Examination, unless he has been transferred within that period with 
the sanction of the Divisional Inspector. ICiroular iVc. 81 of 1895^ 
page 

7. The scholarships of the first grade shall be awarded to the 7 
candidates who obtain the highest aggregate marks. 

8. The scholarships of the second and third grades shall, subject 
to future reconsideration, be allotted to the several Commissionerships 
in the following proportion —[vide Government^ General Dept,^ No, 2916^ 
dated 9th September 1902 ^:— 


Burdwan Division 

... 

Second 

grade. 

... 6 

Third 

grade. 

12 

Town of Calcutta 


... 6 

11 

Presidency Division ... 


... 6 

12 

Patna „ 

... 

... 6 

12 

Bhagalpur „ ••• 

* *« 

... 3 

9 

Orissa „ 

... 

... 4 

8 

Chota Nagpur „ ... 


... 2 

5 


Total 

... 83 

69 


9. The Commissioner of the Division, in consultation with the 
Divisional Inspector, will notify in the Calcutta Gamlte^ not later than 
the Ist September of each year, the number of junior scholarships to be 
allotted to each district at the ensuing examination. This distribution 
should be confined to third grade scholarships, those of the second 
grade being awarded to the best students in the Division without 
reference to districts. Scholarships not taken up in the district or 
Division to which they are assigned may ho awarded by the Director 
of Public Instniction, at his discretion, to deserving candidates from 
other Divisions, special regard being had to the requirements of those- 
parts of the country in which it is considered desirable to stimulate the 
demand for collegiate education. 

10. No candidate who is unable to read and write with facility 
and correctness one of the vernacular languages of Bengal shall be* 
eligible for a junior scholarship. 

11. The holders of scholarships in all Government colleges shall 
be required to pay the usual monthly fees levied from other students 
provided that no scholarship-holder shall be required to pay a higher 
fee than Bs. 10 a month. 

u 2 







Bengal Govt., 
Genl. Dept., 
Resolution, ^ 
17 Augt, 1886. 


D. P. T. 
Cir. No. 146 of 
1691. 


Biiigal Govt,, 
Gtnl Dept., 
Heeolution, 'if 
U iany. 1887. 
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12. The right of sending up candidates for junior scholarships 
may, at the disoietion of the Director of Public Instruction, be withheld 
lor any period from any school (a) which is convicted of wilful trans¬ 
gression or colourable evasion of the transfer rules for high schools, or 
(/>) the nminteuanco of which appears to the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion to be for any sufficient reason injurious to the interests of education, 
or (c) which is not certified by the Inspector of Schools os having been 
iu existence since the Ist July next preceding the examination, and as 
qualified to teach up to the Entrance standard. 


Dlirga Oharan Laha’s Junior Scholarship. 

The monthly value is Es, 10. This scholarship is awarded to a 
student who has passed the Entrance Examination and is preparing for 
the First Arts Examination, and who passes highest, but fails to 
secure a scholarship. The scholarship is also open to scudents from 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


Special Junior Scholarships for Muhammadans* 

Six scholarships of Rs. 7 a month each, tenable for two years at 
any college affiliated to the Caloutra University, shall be awarded to 
Muhammadan students of the Lower Provinces passing the Entrance 
Examination and failing to obtain any more valuable exhibition. 

Special Junior Scholarships ror Aborigines. 

Two junior scholarships of the value ol Rs. 8 a month each, tenable 
for two years, in addition to the privilege of free tuition, are awarded 
annually to pupils of aboriginal raops iu the Chota Nagpur Division. 
Failing them, the scholarships are awardable to aboriginal candidates 
from other districts, whose names shoull be specially communicated to 
the office of tlio Director through the Circle Inspector when sending up 
the lists of candidates for scholarships. 


Special Junior Scholarships for Females. 

Three junior scholarships, one of each grade, shall be open 
annually for competition at the Entrance Examination to female candi¬ 
dates educated in any school in Bengal. They sha'l be awarded on 
conditions similar to those prescribed for general scholarships, and 
shall he tenable in any collegiate institution approved by the Director 
of Public Instruction, or in the certificate class of the Medical Colli^. 


• Only those persons are eligible for the scholarships who are Muhammadan^ Jot merely 
by meobut by rcUgiou. [GotiL, Gt/itrai Ao. dated SOih Afril IS96,i 
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Instructions with regard to Rule 6 op the Junior Scholarship 

Rules. 

Ctrcular If a. 81 of 1895 by the Dimtor of Pullic Imtruction. 

No candidate shall be eligible for a scholarship who has cot 
studied for the whole session previous to the exaroination in the school 
to which he belongs at the time of presenting himself at the Entrance 
Examination, unless he has been transferred within that period with the 
sanction of the Circle In8peotr)r.^' 

(a) For the purposes of this rule the Ist February will be taken 
as the commencement of a High School Session; bat in the case of 
candidates who have failed (or who, having paid their admission fee, 
have been prevented by sickness or other cause from appearing at tha 
next preceding Entrance Exarainatiou), the Ist July will be accepted 
as the date from which the session begins. 

(b) The transfer of students from one school to another takes 
place under the ordinary transfer rales, and the Inspector’s sanction is 
not generally required, hut if a student of the first-class is transferred 
without the sanction of the Inspector after the 1st February (or, as the 
case may be, the Jst July, see preceding clause), he will not be eli^dble 
for a scholnrship, and if after the Ist September, he will be treated by 
the University as a private student (see Calendar for 1901, page 99, 
foot-notes). 

(c) Application for the Inspector’s sanction to such transfer 
should be forwarded without delay to the Inspector by the parent or 
guardian of the student, either through the Head Master of the school 
which he is leaving or directly, in which latter case the Inspector will 
consult the Head Master. It is open to the Inspet^tor to sanction the 
transfer of a student, while withholding the right of competing for a 
junior scholarship at the next examination. 

(rf) If the school to which the transfer is sanctioned by the 
Inspector is in another division, a copy of the order of transfer should 
be furnished by him to the Inspector of that division. 

(e) A complete list of all the candidates at the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion (and not merely, as heretofore, of those who are candidates for 
junior scholarships) will in future be called for from all recognized high 
schools. The Head Master will be required to state agaiust the name 
of each candidate whether he is eligible or ineligible for a scholarship. 

(/) The transfer certificates of all candidates who have been 
admitted into a school after the let February next preceding the 
Entrance Examination, should be forwarded with the list of candic’atea 
to the Divisional Inspector for examination and return. In the case o£ 
candidates who failed, or were prevented from appearing, at a previous 
Entrance Examination, the Registrar’s receipts may take the place of 
the transfer certificates. 



Bengal G or t. 
Oenl. Dept, 
No, 67T.Q., i 
1 Not. 1899, 
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(e) SENIOB SCEOLABSHIP BULBS * 

Thirty-seven Government senior scholarships are awarded annually, 
on the results of the First Examination in Arts, to suooessful candidates 
educated in any college in Bengal affiliated to the University of Calcutta. 

2. These scholarships are of two grades—7 of the first grade 
carrving monthly stipends of Es. 26, and 30 of the second grade, carry- 
ing monthly stipends of Rs. 20. 

3. With the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, a 
senior scholarship may be held at any affiliated college in Bengal which 
may be selected by the holder. A Government senior scholarship may 
also be held in the United Kingdom, subject to the conditions of good 
conduct and satisfactory progress, but not in other provinces of India.t 

4. Each scholarship shall, conditionally on good conduct, be 
tenable for two years, provided that, at the end of the first year, the 
holder is certified by the Principal of his college to have made due 
progress in a collegiate course of instruction. 

6. The holder of a senior scholarship in an institution not under 
the management of Government shall be liable at any time to be 
examined by two persons appointed by the Director of Public Instruction 
and approved by the Principal of the College to which he belongs, and, 
on proof of unsatisfactory progress, to be deprived of his scholarship. 

6. 8econ(^year students^ alone, students who present them¬ 
selves for the First Examination in Arts not more than two years after 
passing the Entrance Examination, shall be eligible for scholarships. 

7. The scholarships of the first grade shall be awarded to the ten 
candidates who obtain the highest aggregate marks. 

8. The thirty scholarships of the second grade shall, subject to 
future reconsideration, be reserved for students at affiliated institutions 
1 n difiereut parts of Bengal in the following proportion:— 


Number 
ef lohoUniiipt. 


Town of Calcutta i,. ••• 10 

Presidency Division, outside Calcutta ... 4 

Burdwan Division ... ... 7 

C Patna ditto ... ... 4 

(_Bhngalpur ditto ... ... 2 

Orissa ^ ditto ... 2 

ChotaNagpm ditto ... ... 1 

Total ... 80 


(Gorf restore the Seniot SohoUrehipe to their former relue 

April im 

of ^oai w" n province of Eaetero Beneei and Auam [vide 0o*f 
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The scholarships shall he awarded to the candidates from each 
tract who obtain the highest marks at the examination, and who do 
not gain scholarships of the first grade, provided that their names 
appear in the first or second division oif the list of passed candidates. 
Scholarships may, however, be awarded in special cases to candidates 
from Bihar or Orissa who fall below the second division. Scholarships 
not taken up in the tracts to which they are assignofi may be awarded 
by the Director of Public Instruction, at his discretion, to deserving 
candidates from other tracts, special regard being had to the require¬ 
ments of those parts of the country in which it is considered desirable 
to stimulate the demand for collegiate education. 

9. No candidate shall be eligible for a scholarship who has not 
studied for the whole session previous to the oxaminalion in the 
institution to which he belongs at the time of presenting himself at 
the First Arts Examination, unless he has been transferred within that 
period with the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction. 

10 , The holders of senior scholarships in all Government colleges 
shall be required to pay the usual monthly fees levied from other 
students. 


Durga Oharan Laba’s Senior Scholarship. 

This scholarship is of the value of lis, 20 a month, and it is awarded 
every alternate year to a student who has passed tfio First Arts 
Examination^ and is preparing for the B, A. Examination, and who 
obtains the highest marks but fails to secure a scholarship. The scholar¬ 
ship is also open to students from Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Special Senior Scholarships for Muhammadans.* 

Eight scholarships, tenable for two years-^our of Rs. 10 a month 
each, and four of Rs. 7 a month each—shall be awarded on the result 
of the First Arts Examination to Muhammadans who fail to obtain 
any more valuable exhibition. 

Special Senior Scholarships for Aborigines. 

Two senior scholarships of the value of Ri. 20 each tenable for two Govt., 
years shall be awardable annually on the results of the P. A. examina Not’ifiSa 
tion to students of aboriginal races in the Chota Nagpur Division who 282 % ^ 
do not gain any other scholarships of equal or greater value. Fail- 
ing sneh students scholarships shall be awardable to students of 
aboriginal races from other districts. 


Special Senior Scholarships for Females. 


Two senior scholarships, one of each grade, shall be open annualljT 
for competition at the First Examination in Arts to female candidates 
educated at any college in Bengal. These scholarships shall be 
awarded on conditions similar to those laid down for the general senior 
scholarships, and shall be tenable in any collegiate institution approved 
by the Director of Public Instruction. ^ 


* Only those persona are eligible for the «oholar8hipa who are Muhammadans not mei-Alr 
race but by religU (GerL. Gmeral iVe. UT.U., datii 80th 
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(f) TENUEB OF JUMOE A»D SESTIOE SCHOIAESHIPS. 

Ci?‘No^i 25 o£ No application for the trar<^fer of a Government Scholar will be 
189 * 4 . entertained unless submitted in the subjoined form, and forwarded by 

the Principal of the College from which the scholar desires to be 
transferred. He should state in column 6 whether all dues have 
been paid, and a transfer certificate granted. 

D. P. I. 2, If a scholar after winning the scholarship does not join the 
C«r.^No. 82 of college in which it is made tenable in the published list, a statemejit 
to that effect should be entered in column 6 of the form, and the appli¬ 
cation may be forwarded by the Principal of the College which he 
desires to join. The statement will be subject to subsequent verification. 

3. If a scholar joins the college within one month from the 
date of publication of the scholarship list in the Gazette, his scholar¬ 
ship may be drawn from the Ist June, deductions under the ordinary 
rules being made for absence on working days. 

4. If a scholar fails to join a college within a month from the 
date of its re-opening after the summer vacation, his scholarship is not 
to be drawn except with the sanction of the Director, which will be 
withheld unless satisfactory reasons are shown for the delay. 

6 . Leave on full stipend may be granted to a scholarship-holder 
up to 15 days in a year. Sick leave on half stipend may be granted to 
t scholarship-holder up to throe months, at the expiration of which, 
should further leave be required, an application for it must be made 
to the Director. No leave with stipend will be granted for more than 
three months, nor any leave for more than six months. A scholar who 
absents himself before a long vacation (Summer or Durgapuja) should 
obtain leave before absenting himself• For absence after a long 
vacation he should forfeit stipend for 2 days for each day by which 
he overstays the vacation (order dated 10 3-98). 

Form for use by the Heads of colleges in recommending the Transfer of 
Government Scholars* 



Pft 


bewbjwttolht previous semctum of 
Jw iu JroiI^Ir'• which h withheld unless saSi^/Morf reasons are aesiputa 

he tnnMer ot a Iwnioror of Et,4 (ortUt»tmtorwlMltrthlpi^oHl 
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(g) ENDOWED SCHOIAfiSHIFS FOB MDHAMUADANS * 

The following scholarships hare also been created for Muhammadan 
students from various private endowments. All are tenable for two 
years except Syed Ali Khan Bahadwr scholarship and the Arair-i-Eabir 
continuation scholarehip, which are for one year. The Nawab Aheau- 
ulla scholarship is for four years. 


Name and class of scholar¬ 
ship. 

No. 

Monthly 

value. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Junior. 

• 

Bs. 


Mohsin 

1 

10 

Awardable to students 
passing Hie Entrance 
Examination from the 
Calcutta Madrai^ah. 

ff 


8 

Ilooghly 2, 

Amir-i-Kabir,.. 

2 i 

10 

Culoutta Madrasah. 

Ditto oontinuationt . 

1 

10 

Ditto. 

Syed Ali .Khan Bahadur 

1 

10 

Ditto. 

Syed Lutf Ali Khan Bahadur 

Senior. 

2 

8 

Patna ?. Awardatde 
every alternate year. 

Mohsin 

1 

14 

1 Open to all colleges. 

^ ••• 

1 

12 

Syed Kazi Eeza Hussain 

1 

11 

Confined to the Patna 
College. 

Darhbanga (Madrasah) ... 

2 

I 

10 

Confined to the Calcutta 
Madrasa. 


• Only Ihoiie persona are eligible for the Bcholarkhips who are Muhammadans not merely 
by race but by relitfioo \povt,^ General DepU^ No, idT.G., dated 30(h April 18 \j6 ] 

t ThoAmir-i-Kabir continuation echolarship ia awardable to the Syed Ali Khan Bahadur 
■oholar at the end of the first year, as that the sohoiarship ia tenable for one year only« 


(h) UDHAUUADAN OBADDATE SCHOLABSHIPS. 

There are three Madrassah Graduate Scholarships of the ralue of 
Es. 20 a month, each, tenable for one and half years at any college in 
Bengal. 

Besides these there is one Wohsin Gh*aduate Scholarship of the 
Talue of Bb. 555 a month, teimhle for one year, and open to all 
Muhammadan Qradoates, esoeptiog those who appear as teachers. 
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Sckolanhips, Presidency OolUge. 


(i) PBESIDENCT COLLEOE GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Five Eoholarships, founded in commemoration of the donors whose 
names they bear, are attached to the Presidency College, Calcutta, and 
are tenable by graduates in Arts or Science for one year after tating 
the degree of B. A. or B. Sc., m. 


The Burdwan scholarship 
„ Dwarka Nath Tagore scholarship 
„ Bird scholarship 
„ Eyan scholarship ... 

„ Gopi Mohun Tagore scholarship ... 


Value Es. 60 a month. 



60 

»> 

)) 

40 



40 



30 

if 


There are besides the following six scholarships tenable on the same 
conditions• 


2 Hindu College Foundation scholarships Es. 40 each. 
1 Ditto ditto M. „ 30 „ 

8 Ditto ditto ... „ 25 „ 


U) POST GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ORIGINAL RESEARCHES. 


BongaJ OoYt. 
Genl, Dept., 
Notification 
No. 6068P., ^ 
2i;Deor. 1692. 


Eevised rules with regard to these scholarships will shortly be 
published. 


(k) ELLIOTT PRIZE FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 

In 1892 Sir Charles Elliott, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, made a gift, in his private capacity, of a Government promis¬ 
sory note for Es. 5,000, to be vested in the Treasurer of Charitable 
Endowments for the territories subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, fur the purpose of the creation of an endowment for the 
encouragement of original research in Physical Science in Bengal 

2 . The prize, i.e,, the annual sum received as interest on the said 
promissory note, is awarded in cash or partly in the form of a gold 
medal and partly in onsh, for an original essay giving the results of 
original researoh or investigation in any branch of Physical, Chemical, 
Mathematical or Natural Science, composed and published during the 
calendar year on account of which the prize is given.* 

3. Any native of Bengal, including any Eurasian or domiciled 
European residing in Bengal, may compete for the prize. 

4 . The Trustees entrusted with the Administration of the property 
are— 


The President of the Asiatic Society. 

The Vioe-Chanoellor of the Calcutta University. 
The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 


* The rotation of the subjects prescribed since 1893 (the first year of the competition) wai ai 
follows 

(1) Mathematics, (2) Natural Science, (3) Chemistry, (4) Physical Science, 

The aubject lor each year is ooUfiedi & the CaUwtta QmiU in Jaawary. 
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6 . The Trustees have the power to consult as experts— 

The Superintendent, Botanical Garden. 

The Superintendent, Geological Survey. 

The Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. 

The Superintendent, Imperial Museum. 

The Principal, Medical College, Calcutta. 

The Professor of Physiology, Medical College. 

The Director or Managing Secretary to the Indian Association 
for the advancement of Science. 

The Professor of Physical Science, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The Professor of Mathematics, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

6 . The essays of competitors are to be sent in to the President, 
Asiatic Society, by the end of December of each year. The prize will 
be adjudged to the best competitor, and awarded publicly at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Asiatic Society in February. 

7. Preference will be given to researches leading to discoveries 
likely to develop the industrial resouroes of Bengal. In the case of no 
essay being deemed by the Trustees to be of sufficient merit, no prize 
is to be awarded, but the amount is to be retained, so that in any 
future year, two or more prizes may be given or the prize may be 
enhanc^ in the case of an exceptionally good essay. 
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10.-FINBS. 

Circular No. 11, dated the 17th January 1907, bp the Director 
of Fublie Inttructton. 

In forwarding herewith, for your information and guidance, the 

1. Copy of G,.v0rnmont letter ^oouments noted in the margin 
Ko. 2S91, dated the 30ih October I90t». regarding (he appropriation of fines 
2 A copy of tbe rules approved m realized from pupils of Government 

the ab <ve Goveraiiient. leiter. ,, . . j S .*^1 i , ***^^rjv 

collegiate and high schools, I have 
the honour to request you to exercise a strict check over the disburse¬ 
ments of each school under your control, so that it may not spend 
in any year, on tho objects on which the fines may be spent, more 
than it has received by way of fines during the 12 months which 
immediately precede the submission of the budget estimates, as ex¬ 
plained in paragraph 2 below. 

2. The Head Master of each school should include in his annual 
budget estimates, both on the receipt and the expenditure sides and 
under separate heads, amounts equivalent to the fines realized during 
the twelve months immediately preceding the month in which the 
budget is submitted to the Inspector of Schools or the Principal, as 
the ease may be. These entries should be supported by the treasury 
reo<-ipt8, by the help of which the Inspector or the Principal should 
verify tho correctness of the provision made, and certify to that effect 
over his initials. The receipts should be returned to the school conoeru- 
ed after such verification. 

3. This entry in the budget estimates should not be considered 
as authorizing expenditure, until orders are received from tho Director 
showing the amount which can be spent during any particular year 

"in each school on good conduot and good attendance prizes, in 
consideration of the fines realised during the twi Ive months which 
immediately precede the submission of the budget as explained in 
paragraph 2 above. When such sanction is received, the necessary 
amounts may be drawn from the Treasury on fully vouched coutingeut 
bills headed “ Prizes out of fines,'* 

4 . Special attention is invited to Rule 1 of the rules enjoining 
the use of a separate challan form whenever a fine is credited into 
the Treasury. 


Rules foe the Appropriation of fines realized from pupils 
OF Government Collegiate and High Schools. 


[Jpproved in OcvL of Bengal, General Dept,^ No. S391^ dated the SCih 

October 1906.} 

1. A separate account shall be kept in each school of the amounts 
realised from fines. Such amount shall be deposited in the Govern- 
xneut Trensury, a separate challan form being used in each instance, 

2. The total amount of fines realized and deposited in the 
Government Xreasui 7 by each school during the last preceding year 
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be shown in a separate column to be provided for the purpose 
in the budget estimate of the school concerned, a corresponding amount 
for awarding prizes for good conduct and good attendance being 
provided on the expenditure side of the form. 

3. Principals in charge of collegiate schools and Head Masters 
of high schools are authorized to draw the amounts required for the 
purchase of prizes such as are indicated in the last rule, provided 
that in no case shall tffe amount so disbursed exceed the receipts 
caused hy the imposition of fines daring the last preceding year at 
the Bchoul ooDoerued. 

4. Any sums of money realized and deposited in the Government 
Treasury in acoordanoe with Rules I and 2, and not utilised in the 
next succeeding year in the manner indicated in Rule 3, shall lapse 
to Government. 


ll.-^PREE STUDENTSHIPS. 


(a) IN SCHOOLS. 


The existing orders regarding the grant of free-studentships to 
time-expired middle scholars are summarised below 

1. By this office Circular No. 122, dated the 2nd September 1893, 
Inspectors of Schools were authorised to grant free-studentships to 
time-expired middle scholars up to the limit allowed in Rule 5 of 
the Scholarship Rules of tne 7th January 1882, 

2 . By this office Circular No. 100, dated the Ist December 1882, 
free-studentaliips were declared to be awardable to those students who 
were debaiTed ftom gaming middle scholarships under the “twb- 
soholarthip rule.” Authority to graut such free-studentships was 
confeired on Inspectors of Schools by this office Circular No. 61, dated 
the 26th April 1^93. 

3. By this office Circular No, 164B., dated the 6ih December 
1893, Inspectors of Schools were further authorised to grant an exten¬ 
sion of free studentships, up to the limit of two years to those students 
to whom froe-studentships had been awarded under the Circular quoted 
in the preceding paragraph. 

If the Managers of private aided high schools desire to give 
special facilities to Muhammadan pupils to study a high school course, 
they are, with the sanction of the Inspectors of Schools, at liberty, in 
addition to the 5 per cent, admissible under the general rule,* to admit 
Muhammadans as free-students up to the limit of 8 per cent, of the 
school population, but not exceeding 12 in all. Thus in a school of 
100 boys, 5 free itudents may be admitted under the general rule, and 
in addition 8 Muhammadan students may be permitted to read free* 
In a school of 200 bovs 10 would be allowable under the general rule 
and in addition 12 Muhammadan free-studenships might be allowed 
under the special rule.f 


Tlie 5 jwr cent, of the aoboo) population allowed to read frte In a Oovemmfnt or elded 
iohool under orders contained in Circular No. 78 of 1897 is exclusive of eohoUiMhm 
■holders and time-oxpired scholars. [Circti^ar iVo. daied M January 

t Inspectors of Schools and Principals of Colleges are oompetent to grant such free.sfe«d 4 i«f 
•h-ps subject to their reporting the action taken in each case to the office of 
Public Instruction. [Circular So, S8^ dattd 8th May 1899,1 ^ ^ 


D. P. I 
Cin No. 78 of 
1897. 


D. P. I. 
C!r. No, 7 of 
1897, 
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D. P. I. 4.* With a view to giving relief to a very large nnraber of pooifjr 
Sl 89 ?^’ Government servants Whose duties are dirsotlv concerned with 

the Education Department, teachers in Government schools drawing 
salaries not exceeding Rs. 50 a month are, from the Ist August 1897, 
allowed the privilege of educating in the school in which they are 
employed one son free and one son at half the usual rates of fees.t 

This concession dees not apply to nephews or wards. 

5. * Government pensioners who have reared from service in the 
Education Department and whoso pensions do not exceed Rs. 25 
monthly, may be allowed similar privileges. The concession may also 
be extended to the orphans of officers who died in the service of the 
departmeut while in the receipt of pay not exceeding Rs. 50 a month 
and also to the orphans of pensioners of the department who were 
drawing pensions not exceeding 11 s. 25 monthly, 

6 . Head Masters of Government Sohools may decide cases coming 
under rule 4. 

7. Cases coming under rule 5 should be decided by Inspectors of 
Sohools, to whom applicati ms should be made by the lathers or 
guardians as the case may be. 

8 . The of.nceesions granted under these rules are liable to forfei¬ 
ture by students who are not well-bebavod or who fail to pass their 

, class examinations. 


' D. P. T. The following revised orders as to the adnuhsion of free students 
Government sohools are issued as the residt of certain 
enquiries which have recently been instituted into the conditions under 
wluoh free students, including scholarship-holders, are admitted into 
certain educational institutions. 

2 . In respect to such matters, it is expected that Government 
institutions should serve as models or standards for the imitation of 
other classes of schools and educational institutions. 

3. The total number of free students admissible under the existing 
rubs in Government schools has certainly steadily increased in recent 
years, and it appears after enquiry to be now unduly large. 

4 . It is accordingly ruled that in the future, free students of all 
classes, excepting those actually holding scholarships or who are allowed 
free studentships under the‘Hwo-scholarship rule” and excluding the 
Muhammadan free students under the 8 per cent, rule, should not 
exceed 6 per cent, of the pupils on the rolls of each school. 

6 , The 8 per cent, allowance of free studentships for the benefit of 
Muhammadan boys should continue to be over and above the 5 per 
cent, admissible under the general rule, and no modifications seem 
necessary in the circulars already existing on the subject. The circulars 
about Muhammadan students are, however, sometimes misunderstood 

Tbe conctMion. doM not extwid to wns of menial semnts, [Circular No, 85, dated 

* + Thirmiiit be within the 5 per cent, granted under the general rule,. [Circular No* 
dated 5ih December 1900,], 
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•td misinterpreted. The rule as to 8 per cent, was originally intended 
to be calculated not on the total number of pupils in a school, but only 
on the total number of Muhammadan pupils in a school. This order 
was modified by this oflSoe circular No. 78 of 1897 which changed the 
8 per cent, from being applied to Muhammadan boys only to its being 
applicable to the total strength of the school with the proviso that not 
more than 12 such Muhammadan freeships should be given. This 
rule in practice gives rise to great inequalities. Thus in a school of 
150 boys with 138 Hindus and 12 Muhammadans in it, all the Muham¬ 
madans or 100 per cent, might be admitted free, while in another 
school of 160 boys with 75 Hindus and 75 Muhammadans only 12 
Muhammadans or 16 per cent, can be admitted free. It is not at 
present proposed to cancel circular No. 78 of 1897, but head-masters 
should be careful not to abuse the rule and to limit such freeships as 
far SB possible to the 8 per cent, of the Muhammadan population of 
the school. 

6 . It has also been pointed out to this office that the granting 
of free studentships to time-expired scholars and of extension of free 
studentships to time-expired free students under the “ two-scholarship 
rule” by Inspectors of Schools, in the case of collegiate schools which 
are directly under the control of Principals of colleges, is open to 
objection. 

7. As the objection raised seems to be reasonable, this office 
Circulars Nos. 122 and 164, dated the 2nd September 1893, and Gth 
December 1893, respectively, are modified so far as to allow of the 
free studentships and the e-xtension of free studentships mentioned in 
paragraph 6 above being granted by Principals of colleges in the 
collegiate schools under them. 

8 . Managers of aided schools or of aided colleges may, if they 
like, allow, with the sanction of the Inspector’s of schools, in their 
schools or collegiate schools, as the case may be, the free studentships 
provided in paragraphs 4, 6 and 6 for Government schools and Govern¬ 
ment collegiate schools, but in no case should the maximum fixed in 
those paragraphs be exceeded. 


(b) IN COLLEGES. 

_Ab a rule, free studentships in Colleges are not granted. This 
is in accordance with the recommendations of the Universities^ 
Commission. 

In special oiroumstanoes, however, such free studentships are granted 
with the sanction of Government. 
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12.-LAB0RAT0EY EXILES. 

RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF THE STOCK* BOOKS OP 
LABORATORIES OF GOVERNMENT COLLEGES* 

1. A stock-book of all apparatus whose aggregate value is £1 and 
upwards, ar.d of such chemicals as are included in the annexed list, is 
t<» be properly kept in all laboratories, such as Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, etc. 

Valuable and rare speoimeus should also be entered in the above 
stuck-books. 

2. Such stock-books are to be kept in the form as in the annexed 
sample. 

8. There sho’dd he some officer in every laboratory responsible for 
nil such articles, and without whose knowledge no such articles should 
be removed or expended. 

4. All such Articles should be examined and compared with the 
stock-hook at the close of each official year. Any breakage or loss 
discovered should boat once reported to the Senior Officer in charge 
of the laboratory, if he should not be the officer who is responsible tor 
the lists, and also to the Principal of the College. 

5. On receipt of the articles obtained from an indent, all such 
articles should be at once entered in the stook book. 

6. It is expected that proper care will be taken of nil articles in 
the laboratories. The condition of the laboratories shall be noticed in 
the Annua! Report of the College* 

Lid of chflmicaU to be entered in the stock-^books, 

1. Acid Pyrogallio. 

2. Alkaloids, such as Quinine, Strychnine, Morphine, Cocaine, 
etc. 

3. Silver and silver salts. 

4. Gold and gold salts* 

6* Cobalt salts. 

6. Mercury metal. 

7. Iodine. 

8* Palladium metal and its salts. 

9. Platinum metal and its salts. 

10, All other rare metals and their salts. 

11. All rare organic substances. 


Sample form. 


NAMBOV ilBTICLXe. 

; Nutober 
or quantity 
in storo on 

Number 
or quantify 
received 
during 

Breakage*, 
losses, etc,, 
or oon. 
tumptiuo. 

Number or 
quautity tc 
be carried 
forward. 

Rbmabks. 

1 
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13.--LIBRARY RULES, 

RULES FOii THE MANAGEMENT OP LIBRARIES OP GOVERNMENT 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

1. The Piincipal or Head Master shall from time to time lay 
down suoh rules as may bo necessary for preserving order in the 
Library, and shall fix the hours during which the Librarian shall be 
present and the library open for reading or for taking out books. 

2. No book shall oe removed from the library without ihe 
knowledge of the Librarian; nor (except in the case of a book required 
for casual reierenoe a teacher during Bchool hours) until after it has 
been entered by the Librarian in a register to be kept Eor that purpose. 
This register sliould contain columns for the name of the book taken 
out, for the dates of its removal and return, for the signature of the 
borrower, and for remarks (if necessary) upon the condition of the book 
at removal from, or return to, the library. 

3. The Principal or Head Master shall determine the number of 
volumes that may be taken out at one time by teachers and by students 
respectively. He* will also determine, if necessary, the kind of books 
that shall be issued to students. 

4. The Principals of colleges and Head Masters of schools shall 
determine the conditions under which books may be issued to persons 
not connected with the college or school. 

5. Books taken out of the library must be returned to the Libra¬ 
rian, and on no account be transferred to any other person. 

6. Any person losing or seriously damaging a volume shall pay 
its value or replace it with a similar volume. When it belongs to a 
set or series, unless he can replace it, he shall pay the value of the set, 

7. Every book added to the library, whether by purchase or 
otherwise, shall be entered by the Librarian in a catalogue under its 
proper head. 

8. Towards the close of each year, all the books shall be called 
in for a time, in order that the library may be compared with the 
catalogue, losses discovered and replaced, and necessary bindiog and 
other repairs carried out. During this period no person, except with 
the special permission of the Principal or Head Master, shall have 
access to the library. 

9. The condition of the library shall be briefly noticed in the 
"annual report of the college or school. 

SUPPLEMENTARY RULES, 

10. A complete list of books in the library, classified according to 
subjects, and of maps and furniture belonging to the school, is to be 
printed once every five years; and a copy of it should be furnished to 
the Inspector of Schools or other superior authority, It should be 
oflered for sale, at a moderate price, to the general public. A list 


' D. p. r, 

C:r. No. 45 of 
1879. 


p. p r 
Or. No. 82 of 
1396. 


^Issued, Norember 188a, 
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D. P. I. 

C’r No, 8 of 

1892. 


of books lost or destroyed, and a similar list for maps and articles of 
furniture, should be sent to the Inspector with the annual report each 
year. 

11. Copies of the printed list of library books, should be fredy 
circulated among the teachers and the pupils. 

12. Boys should be encouraged to use library books, especially works 
of reference and juvenile books, The librariau should be in attend¬ 
ance for an additional half hour, either before or after school hours. 

13. With a view to encouraging a habit of study among the 
teachers and pupds of schools, all undue restrictions as to the taking 
out of library books should be removed, so far as the measure can be 
carried out without actual loss. As a rule not more than one book 
shuuld be lent out to a student, and no work consisting of a number of 
volumes should be issued except under special precautions. 


D. P. 
(’ir. No. 64, 

, 8 May 1889. 


D. P. 
C^r. No. IT., 
6 June 1801, 


14.--ADMISSION AND TRANSFEE RULES. 

(a) ADMISSION RULES. 

ADMISSION OF OVKR'AGE STUDENTS. 

j No boy who has attained the age of 14 years should be admitted 
4 ^ to any ekes of a Government High school below the fourth, without 
the special sanction of the Inspector or the Principal, as the case may 
be. The permission would ordinarily be given as a matter of course 
to boys who come with Middle Vernacular scholarships. 

A relaxation of the foregoing rule may be often fairly permitted 
V in the case of Muhammadan boj^'s, especially where there is no High 
school under private management in the neighbourhood. 


STATEMENTS OF AGE OF STUDENTS, 

Circular No, Ihk, dated the 18 th August IdOIfy by the Director of 
Public Instruction, 

In Bengal Government order No. 4234, dated the 30th December 
181)6. circulated with this office Circular No. 19, dated the 8th February 
1897, Head-masters of recognised schools were directed, before sending 
students up for the Entrance examination, to verity the statements 
of age made by the students in thejr applications for permission to 
appear at the examination by comparing them with the ages as 
recorded at the time of their admission into the school. The form of 
the statement in the Transfer Certificates was also ordered to be 
changed, and the Head-masters were directed to state in the Transfer 
Certificates the ages of students in years and months^ both at the time 
of admission into, and that of withdrawal from, a school. 

2. In this office Circular No. 124, dated the 30th September 1901, 
great care was again required to be taken in the record of the age 
of students at the time of fii-st admission, and it was directed that no 
s^tement as to age should be recorded in the Admission Book which 
was not made by the boy’s father or other responsible guardian wha 
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should be asked whether the age stated hy him agreed with ttat giveu 
in the boy’s horoscope, if he should happen to have one. 

3. It appears that in some quarl;ers a doubt has been expressed as 
to whether the English method or the native method is to be followed 
in the above record of age. The doubt is rather a gratuitous one, as 
from the fact that, in the Transfer Certificates ages have to be stated in 
years and months, it should have been quite clear that the ages were 
required to be recorded according to the European or English method. 
To remove, however, any possible future confusion in the matter, it is 
hereby directed that the English method should be strictly followed 
in the statement of ages of students in all oases, both in the Admission 
Books or in the Transfer Registers, and that the age should always 
be given in years and months, the number of completed years and 
completed months from the date of birth being given in each case. The 
age of a student who has completed, say, his 16th year, but not 
yet completed one month after the 16th year, should be given as 16 
years and nil or zero months. It wDuld not do to let the blank, before 
the word “ months,’ ^remain unfilled, because this may give rise to doubt 
as to whether the number of months had been omitted by oversight 
only.* 

4. The Head and other masters of schools are requested to pay 
particular attention to this matter, and to see that no incorrect entries 
are made, owing to any kind of misunderstanding as to the require¬ 
ments of the department. 

5. At the time of slating the nge in the Transfer Certificates or 
in the applications for the Entrance examination, careful comparison 
must be made by the Head master himself with the original eutry iu 
tlie Admission Book, and the age of the student calculated from this 
and afterwards checked for accuracy, in order that there may be no 
possibility of mistake in the age. 

ADMISSION BOOK. 

Circular 21 — 23^ dated the 1st February 1905, by the Director of 

Public Instruction, 

In continuation of this oflSce Circular No. 144, dated the 18th 
August 1904, and in partial modification thereof, it is directed that, in 
addition to the particulars hitherto recorded, tlie date of birth of a hoj' 
at^ the time of his admission to a school should, wherever possible, 
be recorded in the Admission Register, and the parent or the guardian, 
as the case may be, of the boy, should be asked to certify to the 
statement of the age and the date of birth, either by putting his 
signature in the Admsssion Register, or by making a declaration in 
the letter of application referred to in No. 1 of the Transfer Rule$ 
for High schools. In either case the declaration made by the father 
or the guardian should be attested by another respectable person, who 
should put his signature in the Admission Book or on tl\0 letter of 
application, in the presence of the Head-master of the school into 
^ which the boy is to be admitted. 


X 2 


• Vide paragraph 3 under ** Admissiou Book, ” (Qer.t page). 
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2. As already directed in previous circulars (Circular No. 124, 
dated the 30th Heptember 1901, and Circular No. 144, dated the 
18th August 1904), the parent or the guardian should state whether 
the hoy has a horoj^cope, and, if so,* whether the age and date of birtb 
given by him agrees witli the horoscope. 

3. The age should be stated in years, motftl\s and days, according 
to the English method, that is, the completed number of years, months 
and days should be given in each case, 

4. In case a parent or guardian is illiterate, he should put his 
mark in the column in the Admission Register meant for his signature, 
and his declaratiou should bo certified by another respectable person, 
as directed in paragraph 1. 

5. The Admission Book of a school should accordingly contain the 
following columns:— 

1. Serial number. 

2. Name of a boy. 

3. Father’s name and occupation. 

4. Recognised guardian’s name and occupation. 

6. Place of residence. 

6. Condition of residence; whether the boy is living with— 

(a) parent, or (b) guardian, or (c) in a hostel, or (d) in 
mess; and, in case of (e) or (rf), if these are duly 
recognized. 

T. Date of birth (the day, the month and the year must 
invariably be given). 

8, Age according to the English method in completed years, 

months and days on the day of admission into the 
school. 

9, Whether the boy has a horoscope, and, if so, whether the 

age given agrees with it. 

10, Signature of father or guardian, if it is a case of first 

ttdmission to any school, and not merely transfer from 
one school to another, 

11. Signature of another respectable gentleman, if it is a case 

of first admission, and not merely transfer from one 
school to another. 

, 12. School from which the boy oomes^ 

13. Class in which he was reading. 

14. Class in which he is admitted. 

15. Number and date of Transfer Certificate. 
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Ifi* Date of admission. 

17. Further information (if any) required by the Inspector 

of Schools. 

18. Remarks. 

19. Ilead-master^s signature. 

(The headings prescribed above are essential, though others may be 
added at the discretion of the authorities of a school.) 

6. In the case of boys who have already been admitted, and in 
whose case the date of birth and precise statement of nge have not been 
recoi'ded and the parent’s or the guardian’s signature has not been 
obtained, it is desirable that the omission should be supplied as soon 
as practicable. 

7. The information as to age and birth should be, not only 
recorded in the Admission Register, but must also be enteied in the 
Transfer Certificates granted to studentii at the time of quitting a 
schooL 


Cltcular No, 103^ dated the 11th July 1905^ by the Director of 

Public Instruction, “ ■ 

I have the honour to state that no statement of the age of a boy is 
required under the rules from a guardian who applies for a Transfer 
Certificate, and hence there cannot be any conflict on such ocdladons 
between the guariiaiis’ statements and the entries in the Admission 
Book of a school. 

2. Faragraph 6 of the office Circular Nos. 22-23, dated let 
February 1905, enjidus that, as far as possible, ti’e records in the 
Admission Book of u school should be made co nplete. Up to the 
present time a school Admission Book gives only the age in years and 
months—(«) obtained either from the entry in a Transfer Certificate 
given by a former school, or (6) from the statement of the age of a boy 
made bv parents or guardians when the boy is admitted for the first 
time into the schooL Whenever the parents or guardians are available"^ 
and in the neighbourhood, they should be asked to supply the day of 
the month ot birth, in addition to tho information which they have 
already given. 

3. Tlie year and mouth already given must not bo altered iu the 
Admission Book, and mubt continue to be accepted, unless any change 
is sanctioned on explicit evidence by the Inspector of Schools or the 
Director of Publio Instruction, 

4. In cases when hr^roscopes or other eviJonoe are not available 
to give the day of tho month, tho year and month only must be 
accepted. In such cases, however, the parent or guardian should make 
a written statement to the effect that there is no horoscope. 
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(b) TRANSFER RULES FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

L—A student before be is admitted to a primary school from 
another school shall be required to produce a certifloate from the head¬ 
teacher of the school in which he has last been reading. Whenever 
possible, a parent or guardian should accompany the boy. Failing this, 
he should provide him with a letter of application. 

II.—The certificate shall run as follows:— 

P. 1. FoUxM No. 33 (New), 

_School. 

(The lower classes of the school are taught their ordinary class subjects by 
means of language of instruction.) 

Certifiki) that — - , son of____, 

an inhabitant of . —.. , was in the- class of the_ 

school up to-and left with a-character. Ilia age on 

that day is believed to have been_years-- -months-days. 

His age on entering the school on the-_day of_(month) — 

(vear'l was parent ot g uardian_ ^ ___ _ . _ 

' calculatod from hjs Triuibfcr OerTillcate from-—school in-dls'rict 

to be-years_months_^days. His date of birth was 

stated by his parent or guardian to be the_day of_(month) 

-of year (Bengali), corresponding to the day of - month 

-of year (English). All sums due by him to the school have 

been paid. He has or has not passed the annual examination for 
promotion to the_class. 


Dofed the _ J9 , ) Teacher, 

“ Head Masters are strictly required, before signing a transfer certificate, to com* 

pare tbo statements of age made on entering and on leaving the ichool, and to see that they 
a re consistent" [Goif., Ointral Dtri., No, dolid SOlh DeesmUr me.] 
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III—The certificate is to be given on the day on which it is asked 
for, failing which the grounds for refusal (including a statement of 
dues in detail) are to be stated upon the application, which should be 
returned to the applicant. 

IV.—If a boy^s name be struck off for non-payment of dues, he 
shall not receive a certificate until all sums due to the school (up to a 
limit of schooling fees for three months) have been paid. No transfer 
fee is to be charged. 

V. —All questions arising under these rules shall be referred to 
the Sub-Inspector of Schools, from whose decision an appeal may be 
made to the Deputy Inspector. The Deputy Inspector’s decision will 
be final, 

VI. —The onus of selection for promotion shall, as heretofore, b 

rest with the head gurus of the schools concerned, who will also ii Augt. 1905. 
grant transfer certificates to pupils who wish to leave their res¬ 
pective schools for other schools. No pupil in a primary school 

should, however, be promoted from one class to a higher one, unless 
his attendance in the class from which he is to be promoted is 70 per 
cent, of the total number of working days in the session. 

(2) A Sub-Inspector of Schools should be specially oarefiil to ascer¬ 
tain, on the occasion of hia visits of inspection, whether the promo¬ 
tions granted by the gurus are justified, and whether the transfer 
certificates issued by them contain correct statements. 

(3) Head teachers ot schools to which boys coming from pi imary 
schools with transfer certificates wish to be admitted are not bound to 
take them into the class for which they are said to be fit in the transfer 
certificate, anything in this office circular No. 38, dated 8th March 
1905, notwithstanding. An entrance examination of such candidates 
for admission may be held by the head master of the school into which 
the boy is to be admitted, and if his examination is not favourable to 
the candidates, they may be given the option of joining a lower class 
or of going on to other school s. 

VIL— A student shall not, on admission to a school, be placed in a 
class higher than that in which he was in the school he has quitted, or if 
he has passed the annual examination for promotion, than tho next 
higher class. 

Vlil.—Wilful transgression by a school of any of these rules will 
render it liable, in extreme cases, to forfeit any grant it may be receiv¬ 
ing, aud also the right to send up candidates to the scholarship or other 
examinations for one or more years. 
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(c) TB J^JJSPER RULES FOR 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 

I6ih Jauuary L—A student before he is admitted to a middle school shall be 
required to produce a certificate from the head teacher of the school 
(piimary or secondary) in which he has last been reading. Whenever 
possible, a parent or guardian should aooompanj the student. Failing 
this, he should provide him with a letter of application for admission. 

II.—The certificate shall run as follows 

P. L Form No. 33 (/Vew), 

r>, p. I. - School. 

(The lower clasceg of the school are taught their ordinary class subjects by 
the language of instruction.) 


Certified that--, son of- 

an inhabitant of —-, was in the-class of the_ 


sohool up to-and left with a--—oharaoter. llis age on 

that day is believed to have been--_years-months-days. 

His age on entering the school on the-day of-(month)- 


\ XX! tiy h is parent or guardian _ 

(year) was ^cuUt^ from hU Tran 7 fer Cartificato frora- 


to be_years_months-days. His date of birth wae 

stated by his parent or guardian to be the-day of.-(month) 

__of year (Bengali), corresponding to the day of-month 

_of year (English), All sums due by him to the school have 

been paid. He has or has not passed the annual examination for 
promotion to the-class. 


dated the -- —19 . ) Head 3h$ler. 

** iVo^e.-->riend Mautera are strictly required, before si^rung a transfer oertiSoate, to con?, 
pare the statements of a^e made on entering a id on leaving the lebool, and to see that they 
are ooniistenV* [Oorl,, Dejtf No, dated SOth Vtcember 1896,] 
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IIL—The certificate is to be given on the day upon which the 
application for transfer is presented* If for any reason a certificate is 
refused, the grounds for refusal shall be written upon the application 
and signed and dated by the head master. The application shall then be 
returned. 

IV. —A certificate shall not be granted until all sums diie to the 
school have been paid, provided that such sums do not exceed schooling 
fees and fines for three months. In giving grounds for refusal (under 
l^ule HI), the amount due should be stated in detail No transfer fee 
shall be charged for granting a certificate. 

V. — For the purposes of the transfer certificate, the date on which 
a student presents his application for transfer shall, in the event of his 
subsequently leaving it, be regarded as the date upon which his connec¬ 
tion with the school ceased; and no fee shall be ouarged to him for any 
subsequent month. 

VI. —All" differences arising between one headmaster and another 
respecting questions coming under these rules shall be referred, with all 
convenient speed, to the Deputy Inspector of Schools. In the event of 
bis decision being disputed, tne matter shall he referred to the Inspector 
of Schools, whose decision shall be final. 

VII—If a boy be found producing a false certificate, or making a 
false statement, the matter shall first be inquired into by the Sub- 
Inspector of Schools. 

VIIL—Students guilty of a broach of those rules shall be punished 
by exclusion from examinations, by class degradation, by fine (of a 
greater or less amount according as bis parent or guardian may be 
implicated in the offence or not), by corporal punishmont, or in such 
other way as the Inspector of Schools may think fit to direct. 

IX. —A student shall not, on admission to a school, be placed in a 
class higher than that in which he was in the school he has quitted, or 
if he has passed the annual examination for promotion,’ than the next 
higher class. 

For the purposes of this rule, the first doss of any upper primarY 
school corresponds to the tliird class of a middle school, the second class 
to the fourth class, and so on. 

X. —Wilful transgression or colourable evasion of any of these 
rules will render a school liable to forfeit tho right of sending up 
candidates for the scholarship examinations, and also to the loss of any 
grant-in-aid which it may be receiving from public funds. 

((«) TRANSFER RULES FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLSd^ 

I.- A student, before he is admitted to a high school, shall be 
required to produce a transfer certifioatet from the head-master of the 
school (of whatever class) in which ho has last been reading. If he has 

♦ The number of olntses in a high school on an English basis should ordinarily bo taken as 
eight, with the last class divided into two sections when necessary, but with the understand¬ 
ing that a boy should be able to pass from the lower section of class VIII to ilass VJI in one 
year. In high schooh on a vernacular basis the number of classes, including seciions of classes, 
may be as many as tbirteeu. n n t 

t No transfer ceitihcate issued by a High School, before its recognition by the Calcutta ^ 

University, will be accepted for ihe purposes of the Transfer Rules for those schools, unless 
countersigned by an Inspector of Schools, Tho list of recognise*! schools is given in the 
Calcutta Univoriity Calendar* It is essential, however, that dues shall be paid. 
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failed at the previous Entrance examination, and applies for admis- 
flion in the following session without having joined any other school, 
the Registrar’s receipt shall accepted in lieu of a certificate. The 
J’aot of nis admission, with the date, should be written across the faoe 
of the Registrar’s receipt, or transfer certificate as the case may be. 

II.—The transfer certificate shall run as follows 

P. 1. Form No. 33 [New). 

-School. 

(The lower classes of the school are taught their ordinary class subjects by 
neans of ^be language of instruction.) 

Certified that—-,son of_ 

an inhabitant of-, was in the-class of the_ 

school up to-and left with a-character. His age on 

that day is believed to have been-^years-months_days. 

His age on entering the school on the-day of_(month)_ 

/vaat>\ ttraa parent Of fgu aixi ian___ 

Vj^ary was caicuiat^ from bis Transfer Certifleato from_school inT_disTricl 

to be_years-months-days. His date of birth was 

stated by his parent or guardian to be the-day of-(month) 

_of year (Bengali), corresponding to the day of_month 

_of year (English). All sums due by him to the school have 

been paid. He has or has not passed the annual examination for 
promotion to the-class. 


-“—» I 

Bailed the -. 


Bead Master. 


*' jVofc.-Head Masters are strictly required, before sighing a transfer certi6oate, to com' 
pare the statements of age made on entering and on leaving the school, and to see that they 
are consistent.” Otnfyal Dept,, No, 4^34\ d<sUdS0th Deamibsr 

* Private sohoole are supplied with the Transfer Certificate form through the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools who will forward their indents to the Superintendent of Stationery. 
He will recover the value of the form from the schools concerned and deposit the same in the 
local treasury, foiwarding the Treasury Officer’s receipt for the amount to the Superintendent 
6f Stationery. Governmeut sehools are supplied with the form free of cost [D. P, /, 
Circular jVo, 127, dated 26tk Auguti 1898], 
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Wten an original certificate has been lost, a duplicate transfer d. p. t, 
certificate may be granted to a student on payment of a fine of one 
rupee. But to guard against the possibility of abuse, particular care 
should be taken to inquire whether the student has been admitted to 
any other school since the issue of the first certificate. 

III.--Application for the transfer of a student must be made by 
his parent or boid fide guardian, either personally or by letter (regis¬ 
tered, if necessary), to the Head M aster of the school which he is leaving; 
and when so made the certificate is to be given without any avoidable 
delay. The only grounds on which it can be refused are (1) gross 
misconduct, ( 2 ) failure to pay the sums due to the school, including 
schooling fees and fines and transfer fee (if any). If a certificate is 
refused, the cause of refusal shall be at once notified in writing to the 
applicant. If the certificate is not received within three days of the 
payment by the student of the amount (if any) due to the school, the 
matter may be referred to the Inspector of Soliools, or to the Director 
of Public Instiuoiion, as laid down in Eule XII. 

If it appears that there has been any unnecessary delay in granting 
the transfer certificate, or if lengthy correspondence is likely to take 
place before a settlement can be arrived at, the Inspector (or, as the 
case may be, the Director of Public Instruction), may, in the event of a 
primd facie case being made out, allow the student to be admitted to 
the school he wishes to join, pending the settlement of the claim of the D. P. l. 
old school against the boy, provided that his guardian, or the authori- ^ 394 ^®* 
ties of the school ho is about to join, undertake to pay such sums as ^ 
may be subsequently determined by the Inspector or the Director to 
be due. 

iV.R.—The authorities of an institution, which a student wishes to join, should on no 
account take any part in securing his transfer certificate from the institution whi«b he 
intends to leave, except to give the assurance reipiired in cases of provisional admission, Sm, 

Rule XVil. 

IV.'—Any instance of gross misconducton the part of a student, 
whether followed or not by expulsion, must be at once reported to the 
Department, failing which no future action can be taken on it, A 
student expelled for misconduct cannot be admitted to another school 
without the express sanction of the Department. 

Y.—For the purposes of the transfer certificate, the date on which 
a student presents his application for transfer, or the date of the receipt 
of the letter (Rule III), shall be regarded as the date upon which his 
connection with tlie school ceased; and no fee shall be charged to him 
for any subsequent month. But if the student does not pay the sums 
due from him to the school within three days of his receiving intimation 
of their amount, he shall be treated as “ absent without notice’^ until 
isuch sums are paid, subject (as regards any further sums so acoruiog) 
to the limit stated in Eule VI. 

VL—A student quitting a school without notice shall be liable 
to pay fees, together with fines for absence, for one month subsequent 
to that in which he last attended tho school for the purpose of study, 
after which his connection with the school Shall be considered to have 
ceased. 



D, P. 
Cir. No. 76 
2898. 
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VIL—A student quitting a school, except at the close of a session, 
shall be liable to pay a transfer fee* before obtaining his transfer 
certificate. The transfer fee shall not (except under special orders of 
the Department in the case of free students) exceed the ordinary 
monthly fee of the class. 

I Sons of teachers in Government schools, when they are transferred 
from one Government school to another, are exempted from payment of 
transfer and admission fees. 

VIII. —The session of each school ends in the month in which 
the annual examinations for promotion are held, and preceding that in 
which the new classes are formed. The test examination of the first 
class is taken as the annual examination of that class for such of the 
students as are not sent up to the Entrance examination. Foj students 
peimitted to appear at that examination, the session ends in the 
month in which the Ist day of the Entrance examination falls 
[Govt, Order No. 1389, dated 2Ut March 1900, and D. P, L Circular 
No, 59, dated im April 1900,] 

IX. —If a student withdraws from a school after the Durga Puja 
vacation, he shall be liablet to pay fees in that school up to the end of 
the session. When fees are paid up to the end of the session, no 
transfer fee should be demanded. [June 1896 ] 

A student withdrawing from a school in the month immediately 
preceding a vacation recognised by the Department, and of more than 15 
days’ duration, shall be liable, except in the case of bona fideX transfers, 
to pay fees in that school for the vacation. These fees may be levied 
in the month preceding the vacation. 

X. —A student shall not be sent up to tbe Entrance examination 
until he has paid all sums due to the institution in which he has been 
reading, including fees up to the end of the session, i.e,, to tbe month 
in which the first day of the Entrance examination falls. 

XL»-When a student of the first or second class has held a soholar- 
ehip, free studentship or halt-free studentship under express stipulation 
in writing, signed by himself and his father or guardian, that the whole 
or a portion of the sum drawn by, or remitted to, him, shall be refunded 
to the school in case of withdrawal from it within a certain period, 
the transfer certificate may be withheld until the sums so due have been 
repaid, provided that the amount so claimed shall not exceed the amount 
actually drawn or remitted. 

jV.jB.—Special rules which are in contravention of this rule will not be recognised by the 
Department, unless they are agreed to in writing by both students and their guardians. 

XII.—The transfer of Government scholarship-holders and free 
students shall be subject to the previous sanction of tbe Inspector or 
(in the case of schools attached to first-grade colleges) of the Director 
of Public Instruction, which will be withheld unless satisfactory 
reasons are assigned for the transfer. 

• Soholarship-holclers are required to pay transfer fee like other students on applying for 
transfer to another school; this is in addition to the fee payatle for the trausfer of tbe 
icbolarship. 

t ISee foot-note to Rule VIII of the Transfer Rules for Colleges. 

X By fid^ transfers*' is here meant actual transfers, transfers which are 

vmmediately followed by admission to other institutions, so that there is no possibility of 
eioapiag payment ef lees for tbe vacation. 
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XII(^).—A scholarship will not ordinarily be transferred from 
one school to another after the Puja vacation until the examination of 
the college or scliool in which the scholar reads is finished. 

XII(/^).—The transfer of students will not ordinarily bo permitted 
within six weeks of the time for holding the annual examination. 

XIIl.—A student shall not, on admission to a school, bo placed in a 
class higher than that in which he was in the school he has quitted, or if 
he has passed theaimiial examination for promotion, than the next higher 
class. This rule shall apply to admissions to the three highest classes. 
Thus, a student failing at the annual examination of the fourth class of 
one school cannot be admitted to the third class of another. The 
provisional promotion of a student will not he recognised by the 
bepartment. (See below Rule XVII.) 

XIY.—If a student has been absent from a school for a full year, 
and if the Inspector of Schools or the Director of Publio Instruction 
(ride Rule XXII) is satisfied that his absence was not due to misconduct 
or rustication, the preceding rule may, with thesanctiou of tlie Inspector 
or the Director, as the case may be, bo relaxed in his favour. 

XV. —The fact of a student applying for admission without having 
undergone the annual examination of his old school must be regarded, 
unless the reverse is certified to by his former head-master, as sufficient 
evidence of his not having been fit for promotion. Ho should not 
therefore be admitted into a class higher than that in which he was in 
the other school. 

XVI. —After admission under the foregoing rules, no student shall 
be promoted to a higher class before the next annual examination of 
the school. The application of this and the preceding rule shall be 
confined to the three highest classes. (See illustration, Rule XIII.) 

JVote (1).—It would be a violation of this rule to send up a student to the 
Entrance examination before he has been promoted in due course to the first class 
of the school. The class immediately below the 1st or Entrance class should be 
denominated the 2nd class, and not the preparatory entrance class—a name which 
has given rise to confusion, and which will not be recognised. 

IVotff (2).—The annual examinations are held at various ftiines from December 
to February. In the case of a student admitted under Eule XV, the “next 
annual examination” means the annual examination held lu the following session. 

JVote (3)—The annual examination will not be recognised in any school which 
has not been dond fide in existence from the beginning of the session. 

XVIL—No student shall be provisionally admitted to a school 
without tho sanction of the Inspector or of the Director of Publio 
Instruction, as tho case may be. See above, Rule III. Provisional 
admission should be treated as a violation of the rule. Such sanction 
will only be given on the assurance of the Managers, that whatever sums 
may be adjudged by the Department to be due by the student in bis 
former school will be promptly realised and paid, with a view to 
obtaining a transfer certificate. 

XVIXl.—A student who has failed at the test examination of his 
school shall not be sent up to the Entrance examination as a student 
of any other school, nor shall he be sent up to that examination as a 
private student. 
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XIX. — Ail questions arising between one head-master and another 
respecting the enforcement of these rules shall bo referred, as soon as 
possible, to the Director of Public Instruction in the case of high schools 
attached to first-grade colleges, or to the Inspector in the case of other 
high schools. 

XX. —If a student be found producing a false document, or making 
a false statement as to his attendance at any school, he shall be liable 
to fine or rnstication, * or expulsion, and shall be reported to the 
Department. 

XXL—Wilful transgression or colourable evasion of any of the 
foregoing rules will render a school liable to forfeit the right of sending 
up candidates for junior soholarships, and to be reported to the Univer¬ 
sity for further penalties. 

XXIL—-Any departure from these rules must have the previous 
sanction of the Director of Public Instruction in the case of high schools 
attached to first-grade colleges,t and of Inspectors in the case of other 
"" high schools:— 

XXIIl- 

P., (a ),—Every new student on admission should in general pay 

Cir.‘No 5, . foes from the beginning of the session, unless he produces a 

20 Jany. 1905?. trausfer-letter from tlie head of an institution of the same 

class, showing that he has paid all fees due from him in 
that institution up to the month preceding that in which 
he applies for admission. 

(i),—A student who has withdrawn his name should in general, 
be required, on re admission, to pay all fees due for the 
intervening period, unless he can show, to the satisfaction 
of the Principal or Head-master, («) that he has been 
reading in another institution of the same class, or (6) that 
he has been absent owing to sickness or other good oause.J 
(c).—No student should be promoted to a higher class unless he 
has paid all fees due from him month by month. 

(ii?),—No student should be sent up for any University oxaminatiou 
until he has paid the fees duo from him for the whole session. 


(6) TRANSFER RULES FOR THE ARABIC PEPARTMENTS OP 
MADRA3AS. 


D. P. I, It is notified that the transfer rules in force for high schools, with 
necessary omissions {e,g,, rules X, XI, XII, (a), latter part of rule I, 
* ^ the first half of rule IX, and note (1) to rule XVI], are to be regarded 
as generally applicable to the above-named institutions. 


• For ehort periods of rustication during which the annual examination of the class is not 
held, foes should bo levied from students so rusticated. But rustication which involves the 
loss of u year should be considered sufficient puniahmont and no feos should bo charged in 
such casoB. [1087, dated 6th October 1807. j 

t Those branch schools which are not part and parcel of the colleges to which they are said 
to be attuchud should bo taken to have each a separate and independent existence, and as 
such, all cases connected with the transfer of students that may arise in them should be dealt 
with by the Inspectors. [0071 of ISO^], 

X For the p\irpose of clauses (a) and (&) of rule XXIII, a transfer from one of tbo 
lower classes of a high school conducted on a voriiaeular basis to the oorreiponding class of a 
middle or primary tcliool and vice versa will be treated as a transfer from an institution of tbe 
Kame class, [Circular Ro. 166 of lOOjj], 
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(f) TRANSFER RULES FOR 
COLLEGES.* 

otifkation No. y daUd the ^8th January 1896, by the Oovf. of 
Bengal, General Dept. | 

I. —A student, before he is admitted to a college, shall be required 
to produce a transfer certificate from the Principal of the college in 
which he has last been reading. But if he applies at the beginning of 
a session, without having joined any other college, for admission to the 
first-year or third-year class, the certificate of having passed the last 
Entrance or First Arts examination, respectively, shall be accepted 
in lieu of such certificate. A student who has failed at the First Arts,. 
or B. A. examination, and has not meanwhile joined any other college, 
may be admitted in the following session to the second or fourth 
year class of the college, on production of the Registrar’s receipt. 
The fact of his admission, with the date, should be written across the 
face of the receipt. 

A student whose name appears in the gazetted list of candidates 
who have passed the Entrance, or the First Arts examination, but who 
has not received his certificate from the University, may be provisionally 
admitted to the 1st or 3rd year class of a college, on condition of 
producing the certificate within a reasonable time. 

II. —The transfer certificate shall run as follows :— 

Certified that—-son of--- 

an inhabitant of---has been a student in the _ 

__class cf the-College from-to—__ 

19_His character and conduct have been--—. All sums 

due by him to the college have been paid, including college fees up to 

__ His scholarship of Rs. —-per mensem has been drawn 

and paid to him in this college up to---- His 

% 

attendance in each course of lectures is given below 

Subject. Number of lectures delivered. Number of lectures attended. 


Bated - - 19 . J Principal. 

♦ Under the new regulations of the Calcutta University, the working of the Transfer Rules 
or Colleges will be supervised by that body. 
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When a student of the i^eocnd or fourth year has failed to appear 
at or pass the test examination (if any is held) for admission to the 
University examination, the fact shall be noted on the certificate. 

IIL—Application for a transfer certificate must he made, either 
personally or by letter (registered, if necessary) to the Principal of the 
college; and when so made the certificate is to be given without any 
avoidable delay. The only grounds on which it can be refused are;(l) - 
gross misconduct; (2) failure to pay the sums due to the college, 
including tuition fees and fines and transfer fee (if any). If a certificate 
is refused, the cause of refusal shall be notified in writing to the 
applicant. 

IV.—Any instance of ‘‘gross misconduoP^ on the part of a student, 

.. whether followed by expulsion or not, must be at once notified to the 
Department, failing which no future action can be taken on it. A 
student expelled for misconduct cannot be admitted to another college 
without the express sanction of the Director of Public Instruction. 

V. -r-For the purposes of the transfer certificate, the date on which 
a student presents his application for transfer, or the date of receipt 
of the letter (Rule III), shall be regarded as the date upon which his 
connection with a college ceased, and no fee shall be charged to him 
for any subsequent month. But if the student does not pay the 
sums due from him to the college within three days of his receiving 
intimation of their amount, he shall be treated as “ absent without 
notice’’ until such sums are paid, subject (as regards any further sums 
BO accruing) to the limit stated in Rule VI. 

VI. —A student quitting a college without notice shall be liable 
to pay fees, together with fines for absence, for one month subsequent 
to that in which he last attended the college, after which his connection 
with the college shall be considered to have ceased. 

VII. —The transfer of students will not ordinarily bo permitted 
within six weeks before the time for holding the test or annual examin¬ 
ation in colleges where such examinations are held. 

VIII. —If a student of the 2nd or 4th-year class withdraws from 
a college after the Durga Puja vacation, he shall be liable, at the 
discretion of the Principal, to pay fees in that college up to the end 
of the session in May, if it is not a bond fide transfer, vide Circular 
No. 122, dated 26th December 1900. 

A student withdrawing from a college in the month immediately 
preceding a vacation recognised by the Department and of more than 16 
days' duration, shall be liable,* except in the case of bond Me transfers, 
to pay fees in that college for the vacation. These fees may be levied 
in the month preceding the vacation. 


• The word “ liable ” should be understood as meaning “ liable at the discretion of the 
Principal,” as it it neither desirable nor equitable to enforce the rule in the case of a bond 
fde transfer, which is rendered necessary by the removal of the parent or guardian of a 
student to another station or by other gooa and sufficient causes. In such cases as these 
Bnlo VI should apply. 

Similar considerations apply to Rule IX of the Transfer Rules for High Schools. [Circular 
/Te. dated mh Decemhei' 1890.] 
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IX. —A student before being sent up to the XTuiversity examination 
shall be required to pay all sums due to the institution in which he bas 
been reading, including fees up to the end of the session in May. 

X. —A student quitting a college, except after appearing at a Uni¬ 
versity examination, or if prevented from appearing, after paying the 
fee for admission to such examination, shall be liable to pay a transfer 
fee -before^ obtaining his certificate- The transfer fee shall not (except 
Undw special orders of the Department in the case of colleges in which 
no fees are charged) exceed the ordinary monthly fee of the class. 

XI. —A student^in whose transfer certificate it is stated that he 
Las failed at the test examination (if any is held) of his college shall 
not be sent up to the University examination in the same academical 
year as a student of any other college. 

XII. —The transfer of Government scholarship-holders shall be 
subject to the previous sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, 
which will_,be withheld unless satisfactory reasons are assigned for the 
transfer. 

A scholarship-holder will be allowed one transfer (subject to the 
foregoing rules) during the tenure of his scholarship. A second transfer 
will not be allowed except in cases of proved and urgent neoessity. 

XIII. —When a student has held a scholarship, free studentship 
or half-free studentship, under express stipulation in writing signed by 
himself and his father or guardian, that the whole or a portion of the 
sum drawn by or remitted to him shall be refunded to the college in 
case of withdrawal from it within a certain period, the transfer certifi¬ 
cate may be withheld until the sums so due have been repaid, provided 
that the amount so claimed shall not exceed the amount actually drawn 
or remitted. 

jy.iJ.-Special rules which aro in contravention of this rule will not be recognised by the 
Departmentj unless they arc agreed to i?i writing by both students and their guardians* 

XIV. —If a student be found producing a false document or making 
a false statement as to his attendance at any college, he shall be liable 
to fine or expulsion and shall be reported to the Department. 

XV. —Wilful transgression or colourable evasion of anj of the 
foregoing rules will render a college liable to forfeit the right of send¬ 
ing up candidates for senior scholarships and to be reported to the, 
University for further penalties. 

XVI. —All questions arising between one Principal and another 
x-eepeoting the interpretation of these rules shall be referred as soon as 
possible to the Director of Public Instruction. 

XVII. —Any departure from these rules must have the previous 
sanction of the Director of Public Instruction. 

foregoing rules apply mutatU mvtandii to Law Departneenta of Core^es, 


X 
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iff) RULES FOR THE TRANSFER OF BOYS 
FROM SCHOOLS OF ONE TYPE OR CLASS TO ANOTHER. 

L Bojb reading in the lower classes (classes from the 6th to the 
7th B). of a High school on a vernacular basis (equivalent to classes 
I to IV, standaidaVI to III in a Middle English school) are 
generally more advanced in most subjects of study than those reading 
in the corresponding cla^^ses of a similar school on an English basis; 
for the boys In the latter, though reading subjects like history and 
geography (through the medium of English) derive little or no benefit 
from such work, owing to the study of those subjects being made 
both by themselves and their teachers a mere exercise of the memory. 

Hence a boy, on transfer to a school on an English basis from one 
on a vernacular basis, should be admitted into a class corresponding to 
the class he has left, as shown in Table I, the 7th B class of the 
latter being regarded as corresponding to the 8th class of the former. 

2. Boys reading in classes lower than 7th B in a school on a ver¬ 
nacular basis should, on transfer, be admitted into the 8th class (last 
class) of one on an English bafis. 

3. The transfer of boys from a Middle English school to a High 
ichool on an English basis should be regulated by the principle 
stated in rules 1 and 2. 

4. The progress made in verno,cular by boys reading in the lower 
classes from the 5th downwards of a High school on an English basis 
is generally small in comparison with that made in the corresponding 
classes of a High school on a vernacular basis. Such boys should 
therefore be placed one class lower in a school on a vernacular basis 
than they were reading in, in the High school on an English basis. 

5. JDotibk or half-yearly promotion of Such promotion should 
never bo given from any class higher than 7th A of a High school 
on a vernacular basis and 7th of a school on an Eriglish basis, except 
in the case of a middle vernacular scholar, who may be allowed 
such promotion even from the 6th, but from no higher class. All 
cases of double or half-yearly promotion should receive the previous 
tauction of the Inspector of Schools. 

0. The following tables will show what classes of one kind of 
school are equivalent to those of another, so far as transfer of boys is 
concerned. 
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TABLE I. 


Transfer of boysfrotyia High School on a Vernacular basis to 
other schools^ 


High School 
on a vernacu- 
lar basis. 

^ “-^-- 

Middle English 
School. 

Middle 

Vernacular 

School. 

Upper Primaly 
School. 

1 Lower 

iTimary 
School. 

High School 
on an English 
hasia. 

Sth class 

j Standard VI ... 

Standard VI ... 

1 

i 


i Rth class, 

1 

0th class 

Standard V 

Standard V „ 



nth class. 

7th A 

Standard IV ... 

Standard IV ... 

1 Standard IV ... 


7th class. 

7th 15 

Standard III ... 

Standard III ... 

Standard III ... 

1 . 

j 8th class. 

8th A 

Standard 11 ... | 

1 

Standard II ... 

1 

j Standard II ... 

Standard 11 ... 

j 8th class.* 

8th B 

Standard I ... j 

Standard I 

1 

Standard I 

Standard I ... 

j 8fh class.* 

8lhO 

1 ' 

! 3rd-year infant 

3rd-yfar infant 

3rd-ye«r inLmt 

3rd-.year infant | 

8th class,* 

2nd..year infant 

2nd*year infant 

‘iud-year infant j 

1 'ind-yeur infant 

2nd*ycar infant 

8tb class.* 

1 

Ut-ycar infant 

Ist-yeac infant 

1 St .year intant 

Ist.ycar infant 

j iKt-yenr infant 

8th clias.* 


* The section of the class for whi< h the boy might be ftt. 


TABLE II. 


Tramfer oj lays from a High School on an Enylhh bask to 
other schools. 


High School 
on an English 
basis. 

High School 
on a vernacular 
basis. 

Middle English 
School. 

Midd’e 

Vernncular 

SchcKil. 

Upper 

Primary 

School. 

Lower 

Primary 

School. 

Olh class „. 

Cth class 

1 

Standard V 

Standard V ... 


1 . 

6lh class 

7ih A . 

Standard IV ... 

Standard IV .. 

Standard IV... j 


7th class 

7tli B . 

Standard III ... 

Standard 111 .. 

[ Standard HI 


8th class ... 

8th A, B or C, or 
any of the in¬ 
fant classes. 

Standard II or 
I, or any of the 
infaut classes. 

Standard II or 
I, or any of the 
iufant classes. 

Standard 11 or 
I, or any of 
the infant 
clossos. 

Standard 11 or 
I, or any of 
the infant 

classes. 


—U a boy seeking transfer from a High school on an English basis has, by study at home 
acquired a higher knowledge of vernacular than a boy of the class in wliich he was reading is expected 
to possess, he may, with the previous sanction of the Inspector of SohooU, be admitted intr » class 
for which his knowWseof vernacular makes him ftt, but never into a class higher than that iu which 
he was reading in big former school. 
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^ TABLE III. 

Transfei" of bops from Middle Vernacular^ Upper Primary and Lower 
Primary Schools to a High School on a Vernacular basis or to a 


Middle English School. 


''^Middle Vernacular I 

Upper Primary 
School, 

Lower Primary 

H igh School on a 

Middle English 

1 Sobooi* 

School. 1 

School. 

vernacular basis. 

Standard VI 

..... 


7th B . 

Standard III. 

Standard V. 


. 

7th B . 

Standard HI. 

Standard IV 

Standard IV 


7th B . 

Standard III. 

Standard III 

Standard 1II ... 

. .. , 

1 7th B . 

Standard III. 

•Standard II 

Standard 11 ... 

Standard'll 

8th A . 

Standard II. 

Standard I ... 

Standard 1 

Standard I 

8th B . 

. .. 1 

Standard I. 

8rd-yeat infant 

Srd-year infant ... 

3rd.year infant .. 

8th C . 

3rd-year infant. 

2ad-year infant 

2nd>ycar infant 

2nd-year infant ... 

2nd*year infant 

2nd-year infant. 

Ist.yi^ar infant 

Ist-year infant ... 

ist-ycar iufaut ... 

Ist-year infant ... 

Ist-yoiir infant. 


jV.R.—If boy* from Middle VtirnaouUr and Upper Viimary school* belonninif to nny standard 
from IV to VI have acquired some knowledfce of English at home, they may, with the pr< vi6us 
sanction of the Inspector of Schools, bo admitted into a class for which their knowledge of English 
makes them nt, with the restriction that they shall not be placed in a class higher than that they 
belonged to in thmr former school. [Furiher, if any boy reading in standard IV in an Upper 
Primary school or in any standard from IV to VI in a Middle Vernacular school seeks admission into 
a Middle English School without any desire to read English, he may be admitted into the same 
etaudat'd as that he belonged to in bis formei school.1 


TABLE IV. 


Transfer of hoys from Middle Vernacular^ Upper Primary and Lower 
Primary Schools to a High School on an English basis. 


Middle Vernacular 
School. 

Upper Primary 
School. 

Lower Primary 
School. 

High School 
on an English 
basi*. 

Standard VI . 



8th. 

Standard V . 



8th. 

Standard IV ... ... ... 

Standard IV . 

...... 

8th. 

Standard III . 

Standard III . 


8th. 

Standard 11 . 

Standard 11 

Standard II . 

8th. 

Standard 1 

Standard 1 ... ... 

Standard I . 

8th. 

8rd-year Infant . 

3rd-year infant . 

3rd-yoar infant . 

8th, 

3nd-year infant 

2nd-year infant . 

Snd^year infant . 

8th 

ls»t*year infant . 

l8t«year infant 

Ist-year infant . 

8th. 


A\J5.—If a bey seeking trsnsfer has, by private study, made some progress in English, he may 
with ihe pr-vioua approval of the Inspector of Schools, be admitted into the class for which he ii 
found fit on examination by the Hend<mast^r of the new school, with the restriction that he shall not 
be placed in a class higher than that of his former school (the 7th class of a High school on an English 
basis corresponding to standard I Y,of « Middle English, Middle Vernacular or an Upper Primary 
school). 






















OHAPTEE; IV*. 


PHYSICAL AND MORAL TRAINING. 


1.-DRILL. 

It is not proposed to teach purely military drill in achoob. The 
system of drill which it is proposed to introduce is not merely to 
include marching and counter-marching in step, end in various forma¬ 
tions, and the performance of evolutions by the students in a body, 
but such exercises also as will call into exertion all the muscles and 
limbs of the body. 

(1) As a rule boys will be required to practise drill all through the 
year. They may be exempted, however, when the weather is exceed¬ 
ingly rainy, or when other conditions are so very unfavourable as to 
make it praotioally impossible to carry ou drill. 

(2) Boys who attend the gymnastic class will not be exempted 
from learning drill. 

(3) Drill will be taught after school-hours. In winter it may be 
taught during the recreation time. 

(4) The average duratioQ of the lessons in drill will be about half- 
an-hour daily. 

(5) Boys who claim exemption from attendance at the drill lessons 
on physical grounds will be required to produce medical certificates, 

2. It has been decided by Government that drill is to be a com¬ 
pulsory subject tor all students in Zilla and Collegiate schools, those 
boys only being exempted from a course of instruction who are certified 
by competent authority to be physic dly unfit. It has further been 
settled that a Uniterm system of drill will be followed in all these 
schools, 8harp> ‘'Drill Book and Physical Exercises for schools in 
Bengal ” being adopted as the standard book on the subject. 

It will not be obligatory on students to buy the Drill Book. It 
will be entirely optional with them to provide themselves with copies 
of it or not. 

3. Indigenous games were formerly much practised voluntarily, 
but they have been going out of fashion since the inlroduotion of football 
and cricket. These latter ^ames, however, are a little expensive, and 
hence it is not always possible for all the boys of a school, especially 
of the Middle and Primary standards, to take any active part in these 
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games, and Ibe result is that many boys, who have not the means to 
procure the necessary mai^orials for football or cricket, very often go 
without any games or exercise at all. 

This is not desirable, and Inspecting OflBcers should be so good 
as to impress upon the teachers in charge of the schools visited by 
them that it is part of the regular duties of a teacher to encourage 
healthy games among the pupils, and that hadudu or hapati and such 
like native games are inexpensive and at the same time very good 
snbslitutes for such as cannot afford the more expensive games. It 
should also be pointed out that a teacher should always be present when 
the boys are engaged in games. 

This Circular should not, however, be taker\ to affect the existing 
orders regarding the compulsory teaoliing of drill in every High, 
Middle or Primary school. 

The necessary detailed iustiuctions in the matter may be issued 
by Inspectors of Schools to their subordinates, with due regard to local 
oircumstaucfis. 

!>• r experts are of opinion that tho use of heavy dumb- 

18 8epr! l&ot; bells is not desirable, and is indeed attended with the risk of injury to 
the physique in some cases. 

The object of using dumb bells is to develop tbo muscles, not 
by their mere weight, but by merely giving a purenase for the exercise 
of certain muscles, and for this piu’jtose very light dumb-bells or even 
clenched fists or sliort light rods are enough. At any rate anything 
above one pound to two pounds (for each dumb-bell) in weight is too 
heavy for the purpose for growing boys. 
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2.~DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN INDIA. 

Eesohtion No. 6 — 871-383 {Uducniion), dated the 17th August 1889, hy 
Oovt, of India, Home Dept, 

In the letter addressed by the Home Department to Local 
Governments and Administrations on 31st December 1887, their 
attention was dro.wn to the growth of tendencies unfavourable to 
discipline, and favourable to irreverence, in the rising generation in 
India; and the Governor-General in Council formulated, for the 
consideration of Local Governments and Administrations, certain 
suggestions with the object of counteracting these tendencies. The 
recommendations related both to schools and colleges. For the former 
it was suggested— 

(1) that gymnastics and Seld-exercises should be recognized as 

pari of a regular course of school training, and that a 
system of marks and prizes for efiScienoy in gymnastics 
should be introduced'; 

(2) that punishments for breaches of discipline should be arranged 

so as to fall on the offender, and that with this aim the 
imposition of tasks, deprivation of privileges, a judicious 
use of the rod in the case of young pupils and finally 
expulsion in oases of aggravated and persistent misoondu^ 
are more suitable forms of punishment than fines; 

(3) that good-conduct registers should be prescribed, extracts from 

which should be sent to the parents and guardians of tho 
boy at stated intervals with the definite opinion of the 
head-master on his character and behaviour, and that 
prizes, for good conduct should be awarded at tho end of 
each year. 

(4) that hostels and boarding-houses should be established at the 

larger schools and colleges in large towns and cities for the 
accommodation of students whose families are not resident 
in the place where they are being educated; 

( 6 ) that selected boys from the higher classes of schools should be 
appointed monitors for the purpose of maintaining discip¬ 
line during, and, as far as possible, out of school-hours; 

(6) that any boy who, through want of diligence and attention 

to study, fails to rise to a certain class by the time he has 
reached a certain age should be required to leave the school; 

(7) that inter-school rules, defining the conditions under which 

pupils should be allowed to pass from one school to another, 
should be extended to all schools aided or supported by 
public funds, as a condition of the continuance of such 
aid; and tliat the Senates of tho Universities should be 
invited to use their influence to procure the adoption of 
this system in schools and colleges which do uot receive 
aid from Government; 
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(8) that the provision of ©ffloient Training schools and colleges for 

teachers should oe made a first charge against the educa¬ 
tional grant, that the employment of teachers in all 
schools should be gradually restricted to those who have 
given satisfaction during a course of training, and that 
trained head-mssters should be introduced from England 
for definite periods of five to seven years for selected 
schools; and 

(9) that teaching having a direct bearing upon personal conduct, 

should be more generally resorted to* The Government 
of India, while admitting that this is provided for in some 
aided schools by religious instruction, and that even in 
some State schools religious instruction can under well- 
recognized restrictions be granted out of school-hours, 
considered that this was not 8u6Roient; and it is therefore, in 
concurrence with the Secretary of State, desired that 
consideration should be given to the proposal of the 
Education Commission that an attempt should be made 
to prepare a moral text-hook based on the fundamental 
principles of natural religion. 

In regard to methods for encouraging respect for authority in 
colleges, it was pointed out by the Government of India that an 
improvement in this matter in schools would naturally reproduce itself 
in colleges, which students would enter with haoits formed and 
characters developed by the wholesome discipline of the schools. The 
Governor-General m Council, however, pressed that an effort should be 
made to impart moral instruction in colleges, and, with a view to 
improving the supervision of Principals and Professors over students 
in colleges, suggested the adoption of the following regulations : — 

(a) that weekly meetings should be held by the Principal and the 
Professors to consider questions of discipline ; 

(i) that the Principal should have the power of ordering the 
expulsion or rustication of a student, and of fining him for 
disorderly conduct; and 

(f;) that every Professor should have the power of suspending a 
student for a limited period of time, and of fining him 
without reference to the Principal. 

2 The Government of India has now been placed in possession 
of the views of Local Governments and Administrations on ihe fore¬ 
going suggestions. There is substantial agreement both among 
officials and the representatives of the native community as to the 
©Aistenoe of the evils which have been indicated. The tendency 
towards irreverence and disregard of authority has no doubt gone 
further in some parts of India than it has in othei*s. But most of the 
conditions which have favoured its growth in the parts of India where 
it is most prevalent are in a greater or less degree noticeable in other 
less forward portions of the country, and the Governor-General in 
Council entertains no doubt that remedies are necessary in those 
places in which the work is at present one of prevention as well 
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u in those in which it is one of cure. His Excellency in Council 
thinks that no profit will result from any further discussion as to 
bow far the present state of things is due to defects in the syt-tem 
of education and how far to forces either independent of, or 
antagonistic to, that system. The evil is admitted on all bands, 
and the problem is to find means by which the method of 
public instruction may be strengthened and improved so as to combat 
and overcome it. Holding these views, the Governor-Q-eneral in 
Council considers it matter for congratulation that Local Qovernroents 
and Administrations and the representatives of the different native 


communities in India have generally accepted his suggestions with 
cordiality, and shown, by the earnest attention which they have devoted 
to the subject, their determination to remove the defects which have 
been brought to notice. 

3. In proposing remedies for the evils admitted to exist, many Local 
„ ^ Governments and Administrations 

its respoBBibiiity to provide, no far as its nav0 lelt themBelves tettered by the 
ftnsnces pernoit, facilities for the educa- want of funds, and their recommenda¬ 
tion of the people. But, in educational .. it 

as in other matters, it is tiie of the tioDs are coDsefjnently in somo cases 
Government of Irdia to avoid entering xot SO far reaohlDg aS they doubtlcSS 

h"5 

shown the way, it recognizes no reapon- bad been interfered. In the matter 

*P™pi/o*antd’;..gM L'to for tern* expenditure on public instruction in 
•elves. Vi hen, therefore, local effort or India the Govemor-Greneral ID Council 

private entorprise show, iteoif able and desitcs to re-aflirm the polioy laid 
willing to supt ly the educational wants • , r i -r j** xr tt 

of the people in any lo< ality, it is the down in paragraph 17 01 the Home 
polioy of Goverameut to retire from th« Department Kesolution No. 199 of 

field of direct irsiruction and to help by i oxl t vooo • • o* -i 

reasonable snbventiors of money the loth June looo, rOVlCWlDg Oir A.lfr6d 
operations of independent institutions. Croft’s Report on Education in India, 
Under this teoHcy, it is the aim of the j j -ai xi. x t i ’ 

Government alto, wherever there is ^ud in aOOOrdance With thfft policy to 

vitality of private effort, to restrict state that the rccommendatious which 
?ow “LTa‘^hth in“ follow. 80 far as they involve expend!. 

struotion and di ciphne shall afford a tuiO, should be Carried iuto ©ffeot With- 

sM"d"n,titaMo«T/he imposing any ad^nal burden on 

In pursuance of the policy, the oxpendi- irrovincial linauoes. Where til© funds 

necestery for the improvements sug- 

not ordinarily increase in proportion to gested OaDBOt be provided from local 
the total vxpenditure, but shou'd rather gouroes or private benevolence, they 

be a constantly diminishing qnantity, v i . r ix • j i. i ^ 

provided that there is the asjjurance Should b© obtained by an enhancement 
that the ground abandoned by the Gov- of fees or by Curtailing and re-adjust- 

ernment is occupied by local effort. . • x* j»x ^ * 

' ing existing expenditure. 

4« Proceeding to deal with the suggestions enumerated in para¬ 
graph 1, the Governor-General in Council observes that in Madras much 
has been done under the auspices of the Physical Training Association, 
end measures ere under consideration in that Presidency, with a view to 
making it a condition of aid or recognition that the organixation of 
school satisfies certain prescribed requirements in regard to a gymnastic 
course, sohool drill and the maintenance of play-grounds. In Bombay, 
a liberal grant-in-aid is to be given to the Bombay Gymnastic Society 
which will provide for High schools in that city, while the question of 
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providing for High schools clsowhere in tl)e Presidency is being consi¬ 
dered, The Bengal Qovernnien| engages to provide play-grounds and 
gymnasia so far as funds admit ; and the proposals of the Indian 
Association that Government should supply gymnastic apparatus to all 
Government scliools, that teachers of athletic sports should be appointed, 
and that a general competition in athletic sports should be arranged 
every year in district head-quarters, are receiving consideration at the 
hands of <he educational authorities. In the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh the question of physical education has lately been considered 
by a Conference of Educational Officers, and His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Chief Commissioner engages to consider with favour 
any practical suggestions that may be made. In the Punjab, it is 
intended to prescribe gymnastic courses for Primary, Middle, and High 
schools, and to permit boys to present themselves annually for examina¬ 
tion in gymnastics, and to receive certificates if successful. Cricket 
and athletic tournafnents, open to Government and Aided schools and 
Unaided schools subject to Government inspection, are to be promoted. 
In the Central Pi ovinces all Secondary and many of the Primary schools 
have gymnastic apparatus, and the boys are drilled at all Secondary 
schools. In Burma, physical exercise is so congenial to the tastes of 
the people that special encouragement is not necessary to stimulate 
the boys to take part in athletics. In Assam, gymnastic apparatus 
has been provided at most of the High schools ; and it is further intend¬ 
ed, if funds will admit, to appoint three teachers of gymnastics to visit 
the High schools in rotation and to give a capitation allowance for 
proficiency. In the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, gymnasia and 
teachers of gymnastics have been provided in many schools. The 
information thus summarized gives satisfactory proof that the Local 
Governments and Administrations appreciate the value of physical 
exercises, and are ready and willing to encourage them; and it is 
believed that much can be done in this direction without incurring any 
large expenditure. As a corollary to the action already undertaken 
or about to be undertaken to promote physical education, a system of 
marks and prizes, which no doubt will be largely supplied by private 
liberality for proficiency in gymnastics and athletic sports, should be 
everywhere introduced where gymnasia and play-grounds have been 
attached to the schools ; and the Governor-General in Council trusts that 
Local Governments and Administrations will, on suitable opportunities, 
endeavour to make arrangements to carry this suggestion into effect 
6 . In indicating its view on the punishment of breaches of school 
discipline in paragraph 14 of the letter of 3l8t Deoombor 1887, the 
Governor-General in Council left this question to the judgment and 
discretion of Local Governments and Administrations, At the same 
time he drew prominent attention to the suitability of corporal punish¬ 
ment as a punishment for boys who have not reached an age when such 
punishment becomes inappropiate and where local sentiment is not 
very pronounced against it. It appears from the replies now received 
that corporal punishment is generally recognized as suitable in cases of 
aggravated misconduct. The prevailing opinion also is strongly 
against the abolition of the sys'.em ot fining, which is defended as being 
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helpful towards securing punotmtl attendance. His Excellency in 
Council accepts the general opinion on both points, and desires that 
effect shoula be given to it. Without desiring that a code of offences 
and punishments should be drawn up, to which every breach of 
discipline should be directly reducible, His Excellency in Council 
considers that punishments in schools and colleges should take such forms 
as loss of position iu the class, impositions, exclusion from lessons, sus- 
pension from attendance, money fines, corporal punishment, and, as a 
final resource, expulsion. It will be for the various Local (iovernments 
and Administrations acting through their Educational Departments 
to lay down for the guidance of masters such rules as may be consider¬ 
ed desirable to enforce a disreet use of the different forms of 
punishment. 

6 . The suggestion for the maintenance of good-conduct registers 
has been generally well received. The Bengal, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh and Central Provinces Governments agree to the 
introduction of such registers in the manner proposed in the Home 
Depaitmeut circular letter. In Bombay the experiment is to be tried 
ui^der selected head-masters. In Burma, registers are to be opened 
in all Government schools ; in time they may be prescribed in aided 
schools; but iu this Province it seems premature to insist on this at 
present. In Assam a start has already been made in keeping good- 
conduct registers, in giving prizes for good conduct and in making 
every boy appear periodically before the head-master ; and the system 
is to be further extended. In the Punjab the authorities are opposed 
to opening good-conduct registers and to giving prizes for good 
conduct; but they propose to attain the objects in view by directing 
that certificates are to bo given for good conduct, and that serious 
oases of bad conduct are to be reported to the parent or guardian of the 
offender. The Government of Madras is adverse to the system, on 
the ground that the moral defects of students and of school-boys are 
not such as can be marked by registers of conduct, and deprecates the 
suggestion that attention should he given to good-conduct registers 
in selecting candidates for the public service on the ground that it 
would be cruel and unjust to place on permanent record the faults 
committed in early youth. While admitting that there is force in the 
lalst objection, the Govornor-Gonoral in Council considers that it may 
be met by head-masters refusing extracts of tho eailior entries iu the 
registers which would produce an unfair impression of the pupiPs real 
character, or adding such remarks as would prevent their having this 
effect. Generally speaking, extracts from these registers of conduct, 
although not conclusive as to a boy’s conduct, except during school- 
hours, will obviously afford more useful information to employers to 
whom ho offers his services than the certificates of character now 
generally given, and from this point of view they will probably not bo 
without their use to Government officers in selecting candidates for tho 
public service. His Excellency in Council therefore trusts that 
the Governments of Madras and the Punjab will follow tho example 
of other Provinces by introducing a system of good-conduct 
registers. 
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7, The advantages of well-conducted boarding-houses attached totlie 
schools and colleges for students who do not live with relations or 
friends, at which the example arid personal influence of their teachers 
can be brought to bear upon the students out of school-hours, are 
generally reo()guized. The obstacle which has generally prevented the 
extension of the system is the expense which it involves. The Madras 
Government would be glad to see the experiment tried by private 
agency, but considers its success too doubtful to justify the expenditure 
on it of public funds. In Bombay, provision will be made at the few 
Government colleges that exist for the enforcement of stricter discipline 
and for the residence at or near the college of the Principal or a 
Professor. The further extension of the residential system will be left 
to private liberality. The establishment of hostels is an essential part 
of the educational policy of the Governments of Bengal and Assam 
where funds are available; and the public has occasionally contributed 
towards such foundations. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
every district school and college has a boarding-house attached to it, 
and they are all full. Sir Auckland Colvin is not in favour of the 
extension of the system to schools at the head-quarters of tahsils, 
because he is not satisfled that they would be properly supervised. In 
the Punjab the boarding house system is very widely extended ; and the 
Lieutenant-Governor contemplates authorizing local bodies to require 
tliat out-students attending a school to which a boarding-house is 
attached should live in it, provided there is accommodation, unless 
they are living with relatives or friends of their parents or guardians 
and are considered by the head master to be under healthy influences. 
In the Central Provinces, loqc.! bodies will be requested to improve or 
enlarge existing boarding-houses where the accommodatign is bad or 
insuf&ient. In Berar, several boarding-houses with accommodation 
for resident masters have been established, and it is proposed to increase 
their number. The Governor-General in Council recognizes the wil¬ 
lingness of Local Governments and Administrations to do what is 
required in the provision of boarding-houses. The State already bears 
a disproportionate share of the expenditure on high education, and the 
obligation of providing boarding-houses where they do not exist is 
one which Local Governments aud Administrations are naturally loath 
to accept. It is an appropriate object for private liberality which 
should be encouraged to regard it as worthy of its benefactions. 

8. It was admitted in the Home Department letter of Slst Decem¬ 
ber 1887 that the monitorial system cannot be os effectual an aid to 
discipline in India, where schools are mostly day-schools, as it is in 
England. At the same lime His Excellency in Council believes that 
the adoption of rules, such as the Elphinstone High School Rules 
referred to in paragraph 17 of the letter, will be found productive of ad¬ 
vantage. The essence of these rules is the independent power of 
punishment given to Prefects, wliioh is thus referred to by Mr. Jacob 
who introduced the system into the Elphinstone High School:— 

“It !8 tlie delegation of this disciplinary power to the Prefects that emphati- 
cally marks the trust reposed in tbem» and brings them to look upon the 
reputation and pr»^sper’ty of the achool as partly committed to their kei>ping, If 
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vo x withhold ihia power and recjuire the Prefect* not to preserve discipline, 
but merely to report breaches of it to the masters, you reduce the Prefects to the 
position of mere tale-bearers. Self-Government becomes Government by espion¬ 
age and with a decided tendency to develop nothing but ignoble traits of 
ottaraoier in those who are allowed to play no higher part in it than that of 
menials." 

In Bombay, the Elphinstone Eules are to be circulated, and an 
attempt made to inti oduce the system in High schools generally. In 
Bengal, the monitorial system will be tried in hostels and subsequently 
extended if successful. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
and in Assam, it will be tried in selected schools. In the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, the system is recognized already, 
especially in the Punjab; it is to be extended in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. On the whole, the Government of India is satisfied with 
the manner in which Local Governments and Administrations have 
accepted its suggestion on this matter. Time will show whether the 
system is well suited to Indian boys, and with the improvement of the 
quality of teachers, it will be possible to extend it generally if it is 
found to succeed in the better schools. 

9. On the proposal to enforce the exclusion from school of boys 
who do not reach a certain class by a certain age, the general opinion 
is that a rigid application of a rule of this nature would involve the 
risk of injury to classes of society whose backwardness requires encour¬ 
agement. The Governor-General in Council recognizes the force of 
this argument; and, as he thinks that there is not the same objection 
to big and small boys being associated together at day-schools as there 
is at boarding-schools, His Excellency in Council is content to leave 
the matter to Local Governments and Administrations, on the under¬ 
standing that the recommendation in paragraph 18 of the letter of 
31st December 1887 will not be lost sight of. 

10. The question of inter-school rules is one of great importance 
in the interests of discipline, and rules on the subject are already iu 
Ibrce in nearly every Province. The points which it is essential to 
secure are that, without the consent of the Educational authorities, a 
boy shall not be taken into a school who has been dismissed from 
another school for misconduct; that failure to pay his school-fees in his 
former school shall debar a boy from admission to another school, except 
under similar consent of the Educational authorities; and that, if 
received into another school, a boy shall not be placed in a higher 
class than the class he was in before leaving the other school, except at 
tbe beginning of a new term. The rules on the last point should only 
be applicable to schools of the same grade; those on the first and 
second points would be generally applicable to schools of all gra-des. 

The rules in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies are too exclu¬ 
sively directed tgwards the second of these objects. Those in Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh seem to give more or less 
effect to the three essentials; but the point of dismissal for misoonduot 
might be brought into greater prominence even in these Provinces. In 
the Punjab, rules have been prepared which apply to all Government 
and aided schools, but it is not proposed to ask the University to oo. 
operate on the giound that the number of Unaided schools and colleges 
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ill the Province is very small. In the Central Provinces, there are no 
inter-aohool rules at present - and it is proposed to introduce simple 
rules to apply to schools in thfe same town. This limitation, however, 
seems calculated to diminish the effect of the rules, and should be re¬ 
considered by the Chief Commifisioner. The rules in Burma apply to 
all Government schools and Aided schools of the advanced kind. They 
are defective in that they contain no reference to conduct. Revised 
rules are being issued in Assam, which, if acted upon by the Managers 
of Unaided schools, will go far to meet the objects which the Govern¬ 
ment of India has in view. 

The Govern or-General in Council considers that it is desirable to 
remodel the rules of other Provinces on the basis of the rules in force 
in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh (which are 
printed as an Appendix to this Resolution), The Education Depart¬ 
ment can enforce such rules in all Government colleges and schools, 
and their adoption can be made a condition of a grant-in-aid from 
Government; but it is equally essential that they should be adopted in 
unaided institutions. Tlie only effectual way of securing this is to 
invite the co-opeiation of the University, as has been done in the 
North-Western Provinces. When the Provincial rules have been 
revised ajid determined, the Universities should be invited to assist to¬ 
wards securing their adoption in unaided institutions by denying affili¬ 
ation to such as do not adopt them; and the Governor-General in 
Council earnestly trusts that whtm invited the Univeisitios will throw 
the weight of their great influence into the scale of order and discipline. 

11, In the opinion of the Governor-General in Council the provi¬ 
sion of efficient Training schools and colleges for teachers is one of the 
most effective means available to Govorument for improving discipline 
and counteracting the tendency to irreverence and contempt of authori¬ 
ty; and he has accordingly considered, with special attention, the 
opinions which the various local authorities have expressed upon this 
important subject. 

In Madras, there are at present arrangements for training in the 
Government and public Normal schools aboiit one-thirrl of the teachers 
required for colleges and Secondary schools, and three quarters of those 
required for primary education. The quality of the training, however, 
needs improvement; and this question, as well as that of extending the 
training system so as to provide teachers for all schools, is engaging 
the attention of the Madras Government. The University also holds 
an examination for the degree of Licentiate in teaching. The 
Bombay Government is ready to provi^le an adequate supply of 
Training schools for Primary institutions, but considers that the cost 
of Training colleges for preparing masters for High and Secondary 
Bohools would he prohibitive, and that the need for ^uoh institutions 
is not great. It admits, however, that teachers are now appointed 
to schools without any real knowledge of the art of teaching, and 
proposes to establish normal classes at the large High schools and to 
compel candidates for service in the department to attend them. 
The Bengal Government, on the ground that the education of 
teachers is costly and that the educational grant is insufficient to 
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ftdequatel^^ provide for elemeLtary and teohaioal education, etatea 
that there is no present prospect o! funds being available for the 
general^ iutrodnotiou of a system of training teachers for their pro^ 
fession in special institutions. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
believes that training in the art of teaching should be given in 
addition to, and not as a substitute for, the education of the Univer¬ 
sity ; and urges that there is no want of masters trained in the usual 
English meth^ at the Univeisity, and that it is on this ground and 
on the ground of expense undesirable to import English masters lor 
definite periods. His Honour is prepared, should the Government 
of India wish it, to start one Training school at a cost of about 
Bs. 10,000 a year for English teachers at High and Middle schools^,. 
Government or Aided. Sir Steuart Bay ley also expresses himself 
favour of a system of granting certificates in the art of teaching in 
preference to an extension of Normal schools; the possession of such 
ceitificates to be made a condition of employment in Government 
and Aided schools. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh con¬ 
siderable attention has been devoted to the training of masters, and 
a Normal school for teachers in Primary and Middle institutions is 
located at the head-quarters of each Division. It is found, however, 
that present arrangements do not adequately provide for the training 
of masters for the higher class of schools, and it is proposed to establish 
a central institution for this purpc^se. In the Punjab, there is a central 
Training college at Lahore for masters in Secondary schools. No one 
can be employed in any Board school, whether Secondary or Primary, 
who does not hold a teacher’s certificate. The amount of grants to Aided 
schools is to a certain extent dependent on their having oarrlificated 
teachers. In the Central Provinces, sufficient provision for training 
vernacular teachers is said to exist. The Anglo-Vernacular teaohei*s are 

3 lied by the colleges. The Chief Commissioner is in favour of 
lishing normal classes for Anglo-Vernacular masters, and arranging 
for examination for certificates in teaching, and he has under considera¬ 
tion suggestions for the improvement of the Normal schools at Jubbul- 
pur and Nagpur. In Burma, where education has a strong religious 
character, adequate arrangements for training masters for Primary 
schools exist, and the Chief Commissioner is working out a scheme for 
attaching to existing schools departments for the training of middle 
class teachers. The supply of trained teachers for Secondary schools 
in Assam must be procured by indenting on Normal schools in Bengal 
when established, or by sending teachers from Assam for training 
in those schools. In Berar, arranpments have been made for training 
teachers for Primary schools, but the Secondary schools are not 
numerous enough to justify a special training institution, and masters 
for these sohcols are procured from Bombay colleges and High 
schools. 

12. The Governor-General in Council desires to give emphatid 
expression to his view that it is of little use to spend money on 
schools, if the teachers are either inefficient or unable to maintain 
discipline or a healthy moral tone in their schools. The chief 
qualifioatious required in a school-master are capacity to maintain 
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discipline and oapacitj to convey instruction. The first of these 
qualifications implies firmr^s and ability to govern, the capacity of 
inspiring enthusiasm in his " pupils and seoouring their co-operation, 
and earnestness, sympathy and insight into character. In the opinion 
of the Governor-General in Council the possession of these qualities 
cannot be tested merely by an examination such as is suggested by 
the Government of Bengal. The capacity to convey instruction 
comes more within the range of an examiner’s power to test. But 
this is the lower of the two sets of qualifications which go to make 
up the model sohool-master; and an examination is an admittedly 
inferior way of ascertaining a teacher’s ability to convey instruction, 
his ability to simplify a subject, or hie skill to fix the attention and 
draw out the intelligence of his class. For these reasons the Qovernor- 
(Jeneral in Council considers it impossible to secure good instructors 
without such a process of selection and prenaration as Normal school 
training gives, and is unable to regard the adoption of examination 
in the art of teaching as an adequate substitute for good Normal 
schools. His Excellency in Council therefore deems it essential 
that each Local Government should accept the responsibility of provid¬ 
ing means for training teachers for each grade of schools—Primary, 
Middle and High - as a first charge on the educational grant. Should 
any Local Government find itself unable to provide the requisite 
system of training from the funds already available, it should arrange, 
either to increase its funds from local sources, or, Jollowing the 
recommendation cf the Education Commission in paragraph 643 of 
its Ileport, to throw more largely on private enterprise the duty of 
providing higher education, and thereby set free the money required 
for Training institutions. The proposal to attach normal classes to 
the larger High schools, though not as satisfactory as the establishment 
of Training schools themselves, is nevertheless worthy of consideration, 
if it be arranged that such classes shall be attached to those High 
schools only which are under the care of specially selected and 
competent masterSo As the number of good teachers educated at 
Training institutions increases, it should gradually be made a condition 
that no uncertificated teacher should be appointed to a Government 
Aided school or college, and the Universities should be invited to 
make the employment of certificated teachers in Unaided schools and 
colleges a condition of aflfiliation. Until the supply of Training 
Institutions is fully developed, local arrangements should be made 
whereby provisional certificates of competency to teachers possessing 
certain educational qualifications may be granted after sufficient 
period of probation has been passed, subject to confirmation by the 
Government Inspector. 

13. In the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, the 
suggestion (which ohiefiy affects the larger provinces), contained in 
paragraph 11 of the letter of Slst December 1887, that trained 
head-masters should be engaged from England for a definite period of 
five to seven years^ in order to introduce and establish a standard of' 
dibcipline for the emulation of other schools, is deserving of careful 
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The Madras Govemment thinks that the teaching staff 
at colleges should be leavened by a larger proportion of English 
teaohers who have paid speoial attention to the art of teaching; and 
at its request the Secretary of" State will be invited in selecting 
graduates for educational appointments in India to insist on their 
possessing experience in teacning. In the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, the question of employing European masters for a few of 
the leading schools for limited periods is, the Government of India is 
pleased to learn, under consideration. The Governor-General in 
Council is convinced of the valuable stimulus that the example of 
good teaohers from England would give to schools; and he would be 
glad if the Bombay, Bengal and Punjab Governments could see their 
way to giving the proposal their further consideration. 

14. There remains the question of the extension of a system of 
teaching which has a direct bearing upon personal conduct, and whether 
an attempt to effect this extension should be made by prescribing 
moral text-books for schools and colleges. 

Having given this important question its fullest consideration, the 
Government of India is satisfied that the end in view would not be 
attained by prescribing for use in colleges and schools a treatise on ethics 
or a book of didactic instruction in the rules and principles of conduct. 
It believes that the careful selection and training of teachers provide 
the most effectual method of establishing a good moral tone in a 
school; but it also considers that the influence of the teacher may be 
greatly strengthened and the interests of morality promoted by the 
use in schools of text-books having a direct bearing on conduct 
either by means of precept or example. The Government of India 
understands that this view has commended itself to the Syndicate of the 
(Calcutta University, under whose auspices Mr. Tawney, Principal 
of the Presidency College, has been engaged to prepare a book of 
selections for the use of candidates for ma,trioulation. The instruc¬ 
tions laid down for Mr. Tawney’s guidance in preparing this book 
are—first, that at least three-fourths of the book shall consist of prose 
taken from authors of the present century; second, that at least one-half 
of the prose portion shall consist of extracts having a direct bearing on 
conduct either by way of precept or example ; and, third, that a similar 
principle shall be, as far as possible, kept in view in the poetical selec¬ 
tions. Thus, the Calcutta University has already taken steps to give 
effect to what, in the opinion of the Government of India, is the most 
practical way of introducing moral training into the highest class of 
Indian schools, and furnishing teaohers with the opportunity of impart¬ 
ing instruction in morality and in the principles of natural religion 
to their pupils. All that remains now to be done, in Bengal at all 
events, is to supplement this action of the University by providing 
for the lower gr^es of sobools, and for each cIms in those grades 
suitable text-books compiled on similar lines. Similar action in other 
Provinces is equally called for; and accordingly the Governor-General 
in Council desires that each Local Government and Administration 
should take this matter at once in hand; and either by the appointment 
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of a Committee or by „. omployijig ee looted indmduaie, - .who 
not neoesearily be offioialfi, «r by the offer of suitable priaes, effe^l 
revision of the existing Beadera in the direction indicated above, or^ 
where necessary, procure for use in schools an entirely new set of l^ks 
compiled on these principles. His Excellency in Oouncil will be glad 
to learn, from time to time, the progress made in each Province in this 
undertaking. 

15. The suggestions enumerated in paragraph 1 of this Resolution, 
for the improvement of discipline in colleges, have received favourable 
consideration by Local (Governments and Administrations. In Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, the rule as to weekly meetings of College 
Councils will be adopted; in Bengal and the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces and Oudh, the rule is considered unnecessary; and in the Punjab, 
fortnightly meetings have been prescribed. The rule empowering a 
Principal to expel, rusticate or fine a scholar is accepted everywhere. 
The rule giving power to a Professor to suspend a student for a limited 
time or to fine him without reference to the Principal is accented by 
Bombay, Bengal and the Central Provinces. In the Punjab it is ’ 
definitely restricted to students of the Professor’s own class; and it is ' 
understood that this limitation is also contemplated in the three Provin¬ 
ces just mentioned. The Governments of Madras and the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh favour the autocracy of the Principal in^ 
matters of discipline. The Government of India is content with the 
measure of acceptance which its suggestions as to colleges have met, and 
does not wish to press them further on the Governments which have not 
found themselves able to adopt them. 

(a) DISCIPLINE IN.SCHOOLS. 

Circular No. Ji5, dated the Srd April 1890, ly the Direolor of Public 

Inetruetion, 

The special attention of Principals of Colleges and that of Head- 
masters of schools is drawn to the following estraot from the letter of &e 
Government of India, No. 10—384, dated the 31st December 1887 

Betuming to the question of moral instmotiou and the recommendations of th« 
Education Commission in regard to it, I am to observel.that no duty should be 
performed by Inspecting officers with greater care and thoroughness than the duty 
of seeing that the teaching and discipline in the school is “ caloulated ” to exert 
a right influence on the manners, the c(»iduct and the character of the children.” 
To this department of a teacher's duty special attention is now paid in the 
United Kingdom, and to the orders in force there attention might with mnch 
advantage be paid in India. “My Lords." says an important circular from the 
Council of Education addressed to Uer Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, “ are 
*' anxidiiB that you should lose no suitable opportunity of impressing upon both 
"managers and teachers the great responsibility which rests upon them, over and 
*< above the intellectaal teaclu^, in regard to the moral training of the children 
« committed to their charge. Yon will express your special approbation of all i 
" schools where, from the knowledge which you have gained by repeated visits, 

*' you obserre that a high moral tone is maintained; yea will not fail to mlarge . 
*' upon the article (I9a) in the Code respecting diseipUne. as showing the interest 
" taken by Parliament and by their Lordships in this all important subject; and ’’ 
"where U is nol satisfactorily attended to, yon will not hesitate to recommend a ’ 
‘-■f/ reduction of the grant. You will, in the spirit of the Article, urge the managers , 
“ to do all in their power to secure that the teachers maintain a high standard ot 
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,^**4^nesty, t^nth iind honour in their 8obool8, and that they not only inculcate 
^pon theif' children the general duty of consideration and respect for 
^o&ets, but also the special duty of obedience to, and reverence fer, their 
** parents; 

^ ♦#♦########## <►, 

** and also to encourage luoh training in schools, in matters affecting their daily 
** life, a$ may help to improve and raise the character of their homes*" It is in 
this spirit and with this object that the Clovernor-General in Council would have 
teachers in Indian schools and colleges direct their teaching, so far as may be, 
and it is with a view to bring about such a desirable result that I am now to 
commend the subject to the early and earnest attention of the Government ol 
Bengal* 

The book of selections recently proscribed by the University for the 
Entrance examination of 1891 will afford an earnest and conscientious 
teacher abundant opportunities of impressing on senior boys the 
precepts and sanctions of morality. The selection of similar text* 
books for the junior classes is under consideration. 

" 2. The Government has also directed that conduct registers shall 
*^e maintained in every school, and that extracts from the register shall 
1)e communicated at stated intervals to the guardians of pupils, in 
accordance with the practice prevailing in schools in England* The 
extract (a form of which is appended to this letter) should show the 
progress made in each branch of study* Under the orders of the 
Government of India,—‘‘The entry regarding general conduct should 
be filled in by the Head-master, and should represent his opinion of the 
boys’ moral character and behaviour, based upon his personal observa¬ 
tion and the reports of his subordinates* At the year’s end prizes 
should be allotted for good conduct, of such value as to make them 
objects of eager competition.” Attention is also drawn to the follow¬ 
ing suggestions of the Government of India, which have been accepted 
by the Government of Bengal:— 

In order to enable the Head-master to keep up his personal knowledge of all 
-boys in the school, it is worth considering whether a practice under which each 
class appears periodically before the Head-master should not be adopted in 
schools where it is not already the practice. 

In this connection it may also bo sugfijested that measures might bo taken to 
provide that, in filling np appointtnents in Government offices, special regard shall 
be paid to the entries in the conduct register. At present applicants for such 
appointments frequently produce certificates of character given with reference to 
the appointments sought. Under the system now suggested, disorderljr conduct 
during the closing years of school career would seriously affect the candidate’s 
prospect of obtaining official employment after leaving school, and no doubt 
private employers would not be slow to follow the example sot by Government 
in this respect. 

It is suggested that extracts from the registers should be forwarded to 
parents or guardians twice in the year, namely, after the annual examinations for 
promotion, and before the Purga Puja vacation. 

^ JL The question of introducing the monitorial system into Indian 
schools has given rise to considerable discussion and difference of 
,0]pinion. Upon this point the Government of India remarked :~ 

!]^e appointment of seleeted boys from the higher class of schools to be 
^enit<^s lor the purpose of maintaining proper discipline during, and as far as 
possible out of, school hours, for reporting breaches of rules, afid generally fer * 
^ayl^utaining a high standard of conduct and manners, is commended to careful 
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consideration. It is believed ^the system has been tridd with success iji som^ 
Indian schools, notably in the Elphinsfcone High School in Bombay, so that ft 
seems nSedless to enter upon the details of the scheme here. The principle of 
associating the leading boys of a school in its internal Government is weU 
known in England, where it has worked for many generations with remarkable 
success. Among its known advantages may be noticed that it tends to diffuse 
the influence of the masters, and especially of the Head-master, through a 
wider circle than it could otherwise reach. Through the monitorial system 
the personal influence of the masters is brought to bear immediately upon a 
limited nuiuber of more advanced students whom they can know intimately, and 
who, in their turn, communicate the impressions they have received to a larger 
number of younger boys. With the monitors, on the other hand, the trust 
reposed in them tends to foster a. sense of responsibility, brings them to look 
upon the reputation and prosperity of the school as in some sense committed to 
their keeping, and prepares them for the larger duties of actual life. No doubt 
the system is not fully applicable to schools where none of the pupils are 
boarders ; but, even in these cases, great benefits will be derived from its partial 
adoption ; while in hostels it is probable that it would work well. Here, indeed, 
there might even be room for that further development of the system by which 
the younger boys are allotted as pupils to the elder, who are made responsible, 
not merely for their moral conduct, bnt also for their diligence in their work. 
This, however, would be a matter for the Educational authorities to consider. 

I should point out that it is the essence of the system that the 
monitors or prefects should be entrusted to a limited extent with 
punitive powers. If they have merely to report breaches of discipline 
to the masters, they are reduced to the position of tale-bearers. As 
persons to whose keeping the reputation and good*governiuoQt of the 
school are partly committed, their position as the co-adjutors and the 
trusted allies of the Head-master must be marked by giving them the 
power of inflicting moderate punishments for breaches of discipline.. 
The Bombay rules are—(1) that all prefects are einpowored to set an 
imposition up to 100 lines, and to report the offender to bis class- 
master for degradation in class; (2) that in cases of doubt or of resist¬ 
ance to the Prefect’s authority, the prefect will consult his colleagues; 
(3) that extreme offences, against either morals or discipline, must be 
reported to the Principal on the day of their occurrence. 

The Government of Bengal has directed that the monitorial 
system shall be tried in the first instance where hostels exist, and that, 
if found a suoceS', it may afterwards be extended to day-pupils* I 
thorofore beg to inquire whether you are willing to introduce the 
system experimentally for six months or a year in some hostel under 
your control. If so, you are authorised to introduce it without further 
orders, merely reporting the foot for my information. I need hardly 
point out that very great care should be taken in selecting boarders for ' 
this responsible duty. They should be students not only whom the 
Hedd-raaster regards as fit, by their integrity and force of character 
for 90 responsible a position, but also who naturally take the lead 
among their fellow-students and are popular with them. 

4.^ There remains the question of punishments. Detailed rrilet 
on this subject have not been laid down by the Government of India,^ 
which has contented itself with remarking: “Imposition of task^.^ 
deprivation of jrivileges, a judicious use o! the rod (when local feeling 
permits its use) in the case of young pupils, and finally expidsion in 
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jbGises of persistent and aggravated misoondnct—these seem to be the chief 
fnetbods of punishment for breaches of discipline available to Head¬ 
masters.” The imposition of fines is also commended as directing the 
attention of parents and guardians to the shortcomings of pupils, and 
interesting them in the preservation of discipline. In a report made 
to Government in 1884, I observed that school punishments might 
roughly be apportioned as follows: For irregular attendance, squalid 
dress or other faults for which the parent is partly responsible, a fine 
might properly be imposed; for idleness, inattention and other teohni- 
oal offences against school discipline, impositions and keeping in would 
be suitable; for continued disobedience and insubordination, or for 
gross rudeness of behaviour in or out of school, the cane might be 
employed, and in the worst cases expulsion; while expulsion should 
invariably follow the proof of moral turpitude. I also stated that the 
existing order did not forbid the use of the cane, and observed that 
the matter should be left, as at present, to the discretion of Head¬ 
masters, There were no doubt offences of a disgraceful kind for 
which the cane was the best punishment; and in other cases it might 
be inflicted, with the consent of the parent or guardian, as an alterna¬ 
tive to expulsion. But it was to be clearly understood that caning was 
4o be an exceptional form of punishment, that it was to be administered 
by the Head-master alone, and that it should be so administered as to 
inflict pain only without any bodily injury. Any school in which the 
cane was frequently resorted to would be regarded as inefficiently 
conducted, I may add that when it is known that the cane is a 
recognised instrument of discipline, it will not often be necessary to 
have recourse to it. Many an ill-conditioned boy who would laugh at 
a fine, and regard expulsion as a welcome relief from a tedious round 
of duty, would probably pause before the uplifted rod. 


Circular No, 47 , dated the l^th April 1890, by the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

In continuation of my Circular No. 45 of yesterday’s date, in which 
various points connected with the maintenance of discipline in schools 
were considered, I have the honour to forward, for your information, 
the subjoined extract from the Resolution of tte Government of India 
dated tne 17th August 1889, on the subject of the provision of trained 
and certificated teachers to high schools:— 

“ The Bengal Government, on the ground that the ednoation of teachers is 
costly, and that the educational grant is insufficient to adequately provide for 
elementary and technical education, states that there is no present prospect of 
funds being available for the general introduction of a system of training teachers 
for their profession in special institutions. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
believes that training in the art of teaching should be given in addition t,o, and 
4 iot as a substitute for, the education of the University ; and urges that there is 
no want of masters trained in the usual English method at the University, and 
that it is on this ground and on the ground of expense undesirable to import 
English masters for definite periods. His Honour is prepared, should the 
Government of India wish it, to start one training school at a cost of about 
^ Ks. I0,0(i0 a year for English teachers at high and middle schools, Government 
^^or aided. Sir Steuart Bayley also expresses himself in favour of a systen}. of 
granting certificates in the art of teaching in preference to an extension of norm at 
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'S</b6olB ; the po8S68sioQ of saoh cdrtifioatoi to be made a couditioa of employment 

in Goyernment and aided schools. 

The Gorernor-Qeneral in CouQcil desires to gita amphado expression to his 
view, that it is of little use to spend money on schools if the teachers are either 
inefficient or unable to maintain discipline or a healthy moral tone in either 
Schools. The chief qualifications reqnired in a school*master are capacity to main** 
tain discipline, and oapaoity to convey instrootion. The first of these qualifications 
implies firmness and ability to govern, the capacity of inspiring enthusiasm in 
his pupils and securing their oo-operation, and earnestness, sympathy and insight 
into character. In the opinion of the Governor-General in Council the 
possession of these qualities cannot be tested merely by an examination such as is 
suggested by the Government of Bengal. The capacity to convey instruction 
comes more within the range of an examiner’s power to test. But this is the 
lower of the two sets of qualifications which go to make up the model school¬ 
master ; and an examination is an adrnittediy inferior way of ascertaining a 
teachers ability to convey instruction, his ability to simplify a subject, or his 
skill to fix the attention and draw out the intelligenoe of bis class, if or these 
reasons the Governor-General in Council considers it impossible to secure good 
instructors without such a process of selection and preparation as normal school 
training gives, and is unable to regard the adoption of examination in the art of 
teaching as an adequate substitute for good normal schools. His Excellency in 
Council therefore deems it essential that each Local Government should accept 
the responsibility of providing means for training teachers for each grade of 
schools- primary, middle and high—as a first charge on the educational grant. 
Should any Local Government find itself unable to provide the requisite system 
of training from the funds already available, it should arrange either to increase 
its funds from local sources or, following the recommendation of the Education 
Commission in paragraph 643 of its Beport, to throw more largely on private 
enterprise the duty of providing higher education, and thereby set free the 
money required for training institul ions. The proposal to attach normal classes 
to the larger high schools, though notes saiisfuctory as the estahlishmeut of 
training schools themselves, is nevertheless worthy of consideration, if it be 
arranged that such classes shall be attached to those high schools only which are 
under the care of specially selected and competent masters. As the number of 
good teachers educated at training institutions increases, it should gradually be 
made a condition that no uncortificated teacher should be appointed to a Govern¬ 
ment aided school or college ; and the Universities should be invited to make thp 
employment of certificated teachers in unaided schools and colleges a condition of 
affiliation. Until the supply of training institutions is fully developed, local 
arrangements should bo made whereby provisional certificates of competency to 
teachers possessing certain educational qualifications may be granted after a 
sufficient period of probation has been passed, subject to confirmation by tho 
Government Inspector,*' 

2. With regard to the foregoiog orders, I beg to state that the 
question of establishing a special training college for teachers in high 
schools is under consideration, and that the Uniyersity has been 
addressed with regard to the proposal to make the employment of 
certificated teachers the condition of aflSliation. I now request the t 
you will be good enough to favour me with your suggestions as to the 
proposal to attach normal classes to the larger high schools, and as to 
the possibility of making such an experiment in any of the schools 
under your control. 

3. I should also he glad of your opinion as to the best means of 
carrying out tho final proposal in the foregoing extract, for the issue 
of provisional certificates of competency to teachers possessing certain 
educational qualifications, and as to the conditions under wwoh such 
oeitifioates should be issu^. It would be understood that in the case 
ot, teachers employed in Government Colleges ol the first grade, the 
Confirmation of the Priaoipal would replace that of tho Inspector, 
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(b) DISCIPLINE nr COLLEGES. 

Circular No. ^6, dated the 3rd April 1890 by the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

In continuation of my Oiroular No. 45 of this day’s date, on the 
subject of the maintenance of discipline in schools, 1 hare the honour 
to communicate to you the following further instructions with regard 
to colleges. : 

2. In considering the question of the maintenance of discipline in 
colleges, where, from the nature of the case, positive rules, the methoil 
appropriate fot schools, were comparatively ineffective—the Govern- 
inent of India observed that the rone of a collegiate body as a whole 
could only be raised by distinct moral teaching, and by careful moral 
supervision. The question was how such supervision could be made 
more effective, and how the sentiments end habits of students might be 
best influenced for good. In this matter far more was to be ejected 
from the example and personal qualities of the Principal and rrofes- 
Bors than from rules, but rules in support of authority might be 
useful, and from that point of view the following regulations might be 
beneficially enforced 

(fl') that weekly meetings should be held by the Principal and the 
Professors to consider questions of discipline ; 

(i) that the Principal should have the power of ordering the 
expulsion or rustication of a student, and of Suing him for 
disorderly conduct; and 

(c) that every Professor should have the power of suspending a 
student for a limited period of time, and of fining him 
without reference to the Principal. 

3. After receiving the opinions of Local Governments on these 
suggestions, the Government of India issued the following order :— 

** The suggestions [enumerated above] for the improvement of disoipline in 
colleges, have received favourable consideration by Local Governmeiits and 
Administrations. In Bombay and the Central Provinces the rule as to weekly 
meetings of College Councils will be adopted. In Bengal and the North-Westeni 
Provinces and Oudh the rule is considered unnecessary; an»l in the Punjab 
fortnightly meetings have been prescribed. The rule empowering a Principal 
to expel, rusticate or fine a scholar is aooepted everywhere. The rule giving 
power to a Professor to suspend a student for a limited time, or to hue him 
without reference to the Principal, is aooepted by Bombay, Bengal and the 
Central Provinces. lathe Punjab it is definitely restricted to students of the 
Professor's own claSs ; emd it is understood that this limitation is also contempla¬ 
ted in the three provinces just mentioned. The Governments of Madras and 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh favour the autocracy cf the Principal in 
matters of discipline. The Government of India is content with the measure 
acceptance which its suggestions as to colleges have met, and does not wish to 
press them farther on the Governments which nave not found themselves able to 
adopt them," < 

4. In directing that these orders should be issued to all Educa¬ 
tional officers engaged as Professors in Colleges, the Lieuteuapt-^ 
Governor drew attention to the many opportunities which tho study 
of ethics, and othef ooo isions of college life, afforded to teaobecs for 
moral instruction of a ohataoter to influenoe their pupils and to make 
a permanent impression for good upon them. It is unnecessary for me 
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to do more than to draw your special attention, and that of the 
Professors of your College, to the opportunities which they thus enjoy, 
and to the obligations and responsiDilities which such opportunities 
impose upon them, 

D. P. I. The following additional rules for the maintenance of discipline in 
26*Feby! Government Colleges have been sanctioned 

I. A Professor or a Lecturer in a College may, on his own authority 
mark a pupil absent or suspend him from attendance at his own lectures 
up to the period of a week. 

II. On his own authority, a Professor or a Lecturer many fine up 
to a limit of Rs. 6 any individual student for misoonduot in his own 
lecture-room or in any place immediately adjacent to his own lecture- 
room, provided that in such place the student is not then under the 
control of another Professor or Lecturei*. 

IIL A Professor or a Lecturer, with the previous sanction of the 
Principal, may fine a class collectively for misconduct either in his own 
lecture-room or in any place immediately adjacent to his own lecture- 
room (provided that in such place the class is not under the control of 
another Professor or Lecturer) up to a limit of onerupee per head, when 
the fault committed cannot be brought home to any individual or 
individuals. 

IV. AVhen a Professor or a Lecturer finds any cause of complaint 
in the conduct of a student, or a number of students, or of a class not 
in or adjacent to his own lecture*room, but in any other place within 
College limits, he should report the matter to the Principal of the 
College for the necessary action to be taken, 

N. B—The punishment inflicted by a Professor or a Lecturer under the foregoing rulee 
should in every case le reported to the Principal of the College for information. 


8.--M0RAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Notification dated the 9th November 190^^ by the Director of 
Public Inetruction, 

cJ?Noj86, ^ In Vernacular and English Readers for students of all grades, 
SNoTr. 1904, a certain proportion of the reading lessons should consist of suitable 
biographical selections, such as would inculcate in the pupils habits 
^ of order, diligence and truthfulness, combined with submission to 
authority, and reverence to their elders. It is desirable that these 
lessons should be drawn from the lives of Hindu, Muhammadan and 
Christian worthies, instead of being confined to one section of 
individuals. 


DPI. 

Cir. No. iM ^ It is an eatabliahed truth that a taaoher’t work must not bo 
iS Now. 190*. confined to the intellectual side only of the pupils under instruction, 
but should also aim at developing their moral character. 

2. The purpose is to some extent served by moral stories and 
lives of great and gvod men that are to be found in the text-hooks 
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{ prescribed for the pupils, aud also in the other books from the school 
ibraries that the students of the higher forms should be encouraged 
to read. In order to get the best efPeot from this source, it is neces¬ 
sary that, among the books recommended to the pupils by the teaohert 
for extra reading, there should be some which have a decidedly moral 
bearing, while in teaching the text-books the teacher should direct 
the attention of the boys to the moral teachings contained in them. 

3. A properly managed school, in which a strict eye is kept on 
discipline, gives also the best moral instruction possible. The habits 
of punctuality, obedience, regularity and method, truthfulness, etc,, 
which must be inculcated and enforced in a school worth the nam^i are 
important factors in the shaping of character, and it is expected that^ 
all teachers should constantly bear in mind their duties in this respect. 

4. The surest basis of a high character lies in truthfulness in word 
and deed. No opportunity should be lost by the teacher in impressing 
upon the students the importance of this, and in exposing the ignoble 
and contemptible nature of a mind which does not hesitate to resort 
to a lie. The* teacher should furnish himself with as many tales and 
anecdotes, bearing on this point as possible, from ancient or current 
history or from actual every-day life, and use these whenever an 
opportunity offers itself. Special attention to this matter should be 
paid in the lower forms, as impressions made in these earlier stages 
are likely to be the most effective and durable. 

5. Then the other virtues of generosity, self-control, self-sacrifice, 
respect to superiors, tenderness to animals, compassion for the poor, etc,, 
should also be taught. In addition to theoretical teaching, the huyn 
may be induced to actually put into practice the virtues taught, as far 
as circumstances will allow, [t does not appear necessary to fix a 
particular period for “moral teaching,pure and simple, but no 
teacher should consider his work for the day done satisfactorily, unless 
he had devoted a portion of it to making an attempt to develop the 
moral side of the pupils placed under his instruction. 

6. “Example is, however, better than precept,’^ and a teacher 
who is himself unpunctual, or who is not highly respected himself for 
his character, cannot expect that his teachings about truth or punctual¬ 
ity will attain much success. The Department has therefore always 
expected, Ihd will in future expect, its teachers to set the example of a 
high character before the eyes of the pupils under them. 

7. It should be remembered, however, that moral instruction 
must not go beyond its sphere, and should in no way affect the social 
and religious ideas of the students generally. 

8. The conduct of the boys outside school hours should also be 
attended to. In the case of students living near the school, the head 
master or some teachers deputed by him may oooasionally see the 
guardians and ascertain the conduct of their wards at home, and 
impress upon the guardians the fact that without their co-operation 
the formation of character of their wards would be unsatisfactory. 

9. In other cases, whenever possible, some one or other teacher 
ol the schools should see as many guardians and as often as possible 
about their wards. 
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10. Quarterly progress reports are required to be furnished to the 
guardians, which the guardians are expeoted to return with a statement 
of the students’ conduot at home. It is requested that this praetioe 
riiould he continued, and the teachers should see that every hoy returns 
tlte report with his guardian's signature and report. 

Ir.' It is not, however, the teachers and the guardians alone who 
can help in watching over school-boys, and each member of the 
Tisitiug or Managing Oommiitee of a school ought to interest himself 
hi the matter, and whenever any hoy is found by him to be behaving 
ip ah improper way, he should, by making proper representations to 
-the guardian, if convenient, or by reporting the matter to the head 
master, try to have the boy corrected. 

12. The watch and control^ over a boy’s conduct outside school 
requires, however, to be exercised with much tact and caution, and 
nothing should be done which should have the effect of making a boy 
lose all sense of healthy freedom and feel that he is under constant 
surveillance. It is only when a boy is found to be doing 
something decidedly immoral or undesirable that any punishment 
should be inflicted. In other cases, gentle and sympathetic eounsels 
and the moral influence of the teachers ought to be sufficient to effect a 
gradual improvement in the character of the students. 

4-PARTICIPATION OP STUDENTS AND TEACHERS IN 
POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 

No. 532, dakd the Ifth May 1907, from the Oovt. of India, Home 
Dept., to the Qovt. of Bengal. 

1 AH directed to address you on the subject of the principles to be 
observed, and the line of action to be followed, with the object of 
protecting higher education in India, from the dangers with which 
it is threatened, by the ten(hncy of both teachers and pupils, to 
associate themselves with political movements, and to take a prominent 
part in organizing and carrying out overt acts of political agitation. 
"This tendency is of comparatively recent growth, and the Government 
of India have hitherto refrained from adopting specific measures to 
counteract its effects in the belief that parents, teachers and the 
. more sensible or less impressionable students could not fail to leulise 
that the spirit of lawlessness and resistance to authority thus engen¬ 
dered among the young is boimd in the long run to set back the 
advance of genuine education, to injure the material prospects of the 
students, and to subvert the traditional foundations of Indian family 
life. The Governor-General in Council entertains no doubt that the 
great majority of sensible Indian parents, whatever may be their 
political opinions, regard with the gravest apprehension the imminent 
danger that education will bo interfered With, and the effioienOy of 
schools and colleges impaired by the minds of pupils and students 
being diverted from their proper work and by the relaxation of 
discipline which must inevitably result from their being allowed to 
take port in political agitation. 
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2* The question affects the entire field of higher education, 
but the principles to be applied and the procedure to be adopted will 
differ according as school-boys or college students, schoolmasters^ or 
Professors of colleges hare to be dealt with. The! case of the pupifci 
of high schools presents little difficulty. In the interest of the boys 
themselves it is undesirable that they . should be distracted Irgihi 
their work by attpding political meetings, or engaging in any form 
of political agitation. In the event of such misoonduot being persisted 
in and encouraged, or permitted by the masters or the mana^Hg 
authorities, the offending school can after due warning be dealt wim-^* 

(a) by the Local Government, which has the power of withif 
drawing any giant-in-aid, and of withholding the 
privilege^ of competing for scholarships and of receiving 
scholarship-holders; 

(J) by the University, which can withdraw recognition from 
the school, the effect of which is to prevent it from 
sending up pupils as candidates for the Matriculation 
examination. 

Action under the first head can be taken by the Local Government, 
of its own motion without reference to the tJniversity. Should this 
measure prove inadequate, and should it be thought necessary to have 
recourse to the more severe punishment of withdrawal or recognition or 
the threat thereof, the facts of the case should be reported to the 
University which alone is legally competent to inflict the requisite 

{ enalty. In such oases following the practice of the Government of 
ndia in oonduoting their own corresponaence with the University, the 
communication may be addressed to the Registrar, through the Rector 
of the Calcutta University, 

3. The case of students of affiliated colleges stands on a somewhat 
different footing* They are no longer school-boys but under¬ 
graduates, and a certain proportion of them are Bachelors of Arts 
who may reasonably claim soms wider liberty of action than is 
permitted to school-boys* In regard to them, therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment of India are not prepared to lay down, as a general rule, that 
mere attendance at political meetings, as distinguished from taking an 
active part in their proceedings, would necessarily call for the adoption 
of disciplinary measures against the college. Although, however, they 
admit that the degree of discipline which is essential for a school-boy 
may be inappropriate and even undesirable in the ease of a student, 
still they must insist upon the principle that colleges exist for thev 
purpose of education, and they cannot regazd with indifference the 
conversion of such institutimis into centres for the dissemination of 
political doctrines of whatever obaraoter. If therefore certain students 
of an affiliated college were to attend political meetings, and there bq 
oonduct themselves as to bring undesirable notoriety upon their coUe^ei 
or to engage in political agitation in such a way as to interfere with 
the corporate life and educational work of the place, and still more 
if such propagandism assumed the form of picketing and open violence^ 
it is obvious the Local Government concerned oould no lon^r 
remain passive, but would be bound, in the interests of education, to 
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^take steps to procure the withdrawal from the college, at any rate 
*for a perio(^, privilege of affiliation to the University. In such a 
case it would probably be desirabJLe in the first instance that a formal 
warning should be addressed to the Principal of the College by the 
Director of Public Instruction. If that warning were disregarded, the 
facts of the case would be reported by the Local Government, through 
the Rector, to the Syndicate of the University. It would then rest with 
jnember of the Syndicate to initiate by formal motion the 
procedure laid down in section 24 of the Universities Act. 

4. The further question arises how far participation of school¬ 
masters or Professors of colleges in political movements ma)^ be held to 
ball for dUoiplinary action against the institution in which they are 
employed. As to this I am to say that the Government of India 
recognise that in this matter the masters of high English schools’ 
should not be treated as being on the same footing as their pupils. 
Although it is the firm intention of the Governor-General in Council 
to neglect no means of preventing schools and colleges from being 
turned into centres of political agitation, ho does not wish unduly 
to circumsoribe the liberty of individual teachers. A school-master has 
ji, right to his own opinions as much as any one else, but he is subject 
to very special responsibilities, and it is recognised in every civilized 
country that these responsibilities limit the extent to which he is 
entitled to give expression to his individual views* If, therefore, 
the public utterances of a school-master are of such a chai acter as to 
endanger the orderly development of the boys under his charge by 
introducing into their immature minds doctrines subversive of their 
respect for authority and calculated to impair their usefulness as 
citizens and to hinder their advancement in after-life, his proceed¬ 
ings , must be held to constitute a dereliction of duty and may 
properly be visited with disciplinary action. Still more will this 
be the case, if he is found to have personally conducted his pupils 
to a political meeting, or to have deliberately encouraged their 
arteixdance at such a meeting for the purpose of educating them in his 
own political views. 

5. The priuoiple here laid down extends also to college Pro- 
festors^ but it cannot be applied so fully. A Professor is dealing with 

advanced and more responsible material than a schoolmaster, and 

everywhere recognized that he may claim a larger discretion in 
respetjt of the expression of opinion. But he also has his special 
obligations. If be abuses his position by diverting the minds of his 
students to political agitation, if he encourages them to attend political 
meetings or personally oondnot them to such meetings, or if, while avoid¬ 
ing open propagandism, he adopts a line of action which disturbs 
and disorganizes the life and work of the college at which he is 
employed, and if the governing body of the college fail to check such 
abuse, then it is clearly the duty of the University to interfere in the 
nnterest of the educational efficiency of which it is the^ constituted 
guardian. If the University were to refuse to control its affiliated 
"oojleges in this respect, it would fail to carry out the educational trust 
with which the law has invested it, and it would be the duty of the 
Government to intervene. 





TRAINING AND REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS. 

l.-GtTEU TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

1. In Motihari, in the district of Champaran, there is a second 
grade training school which teaches the first-year’s course of a first 
grade Training School and which sends up candidates for the second 
grade Vernacular Mastership Examination. The cost of the students’ 
stipends is paid out of the District Funds of Champaran, while that of 
the establishment is borne by the Department. 

2. There is a second grade school also at Daltonganj. This Boho»l 
has one class, the general and technical studies followed in which are 
identical with those followed by the first year class of first grade train¬ 
ing schools. The students are expected to be qualified by the middle 
vernacular standard. At the end of the year they take a qualifying^ 
examination which is arranged by the Inspector of Schools, Patna Divi¬ 
sion. The students receive monthly stipends from Government ^nd from 
the District Board. Those who obtain certificates of proficiency a^i 
teachers obtain employment in middle and upper primary schools. 

3. Besides this, a ^wrw-training school has been established' in 
almost every subdivision, each school having an upper primary school 
attached to it as a practising pathsaia. 

(a) SCHEME OF STUDIES FOR QURU-TRAININa ' 

SCHOOLS, 

SCHOOLS WORKING ON THE UPPER PRIMARY BASIS. 

First Year. 

General Knowledge. 

The syllabus prescribed for Standard III. 

Art of Teaching, 

1. Junior Teachers’ Manual (practical portion). 

2. Practical teaching of infants, with special reference to lessons 

on observation and expression and lessons on number. 

regards School Gardening, the subject will be treated in the junior iTeaoheil^ 
Manual in such a ntanner that a course of instruction In regard to it suitable for gvrut under 
training will be prescribed, as also general directions as to bow eilect should be given to tin 
euggefttione contained in the Note on School Gardens,” which is attached to the syllabus^ot 
Standards I and IL 
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Second Tear. 

Gen^t'ai Knowledge. 

The syllabus prescribed for Standard IV. 

Art qf Teaching, 

1, Junior Teachers’ Manual (whole). 

2. Practical teaching in rei^ect of all the subjects prescribed In 
the syllabus for Standards I and II« 

A» regards School Gardening, the subject will be treated In tbo Junior Teachers' 
Manual in such a manner that a course of instruction in regard to it suitable for gurut under 
training will bo prescribed, as «!*<» general directions as to how effect should be giren to the 
suggestion? contained in the “ Note on School Gardens," which is attached to the syllabus 
for btiiodards 1 and 11. 


• SCHOOLS WORKING ON THE MIDDLE VERNACULAR BASIS.* 

First Year. 

Oeneral Knowledge. 

1. Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or Oori^a Literature') 

2. Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or Ooriya Grammar I As in Standard V 

and Composition. | of a Vernacular 

3. Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or Ooriya Geogra- ! school, or as 

phioal and Historical Readers (map- ( much as possible 

drawing). I of the full 

4. Writing ^ ... ,,, ,,, I Middle course. 

6, Arithmetic ... ...J 

6. Kindergarten work as required in Infant classes. Object- 

lessons (as in Standard III of a Yemacular school). 

7. Science Reader ... ... ■) As in Standard V of a 

8. Drawing ... ... | Vernacular sohool, 

9. Bracfioal Geometiy, Mensuration and ' or as much as 

Fuolid, f possible of the full 

10. Manual Training ... ... | Middle Vernacular 

>11. Sohool Drill ... ... ... J course. 

" 12. Village Maps. 

13. Zamindari aooouuts, receipts and khasras. 

14. Letter-writing aud writing of Deeds. 

16. School-gardening. 


of Teaching. 

16. Junior Teachers’ Manual (whole). 

17. Practical teaching and peparing notes of lessons. 

18. - Instruction in the devising of simple appUanoes in oolleoting 

natural objects for Soienoe and object-lessons and for sohod 
Museums. 


• The modification of this course is under consideration* 
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Sbcond Yeak< 

1. Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or Ooriya Litera^"'| 

ture, 

2, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or Ooriya Grammar 

and Composition. 

8. Bengali, Hindi, or Ooriya Geographical 
and Histoiioal Readers. 

•4. Writing 

5. Arithmetic 

6. Object-lessons ... 




As in Standard Vf 
or full Middle 
course. 

As in Standard lY' 
or Upper Pri¬ 
mary course. 


As in Standard ¥I 
y or full Middle 
course. , 


7. Science Reader ... 

8. Drawing ... t:; 

9. Practical Geometrv, Mensuration and ( 

Euclid. 

10. Manual Training ... ... | 

11. School Drill ... ... ... J 

12. Village Maps. 

13. Zamindari accounts, receipts, khasras and copies of the Tillage 

notes. 

14. Letter-writing and writing of Deeds. 

15. School-gardening. 


Art of Teaching. 

16. Senior Teachers’Manual. 

■ 17. Practical teaching and preparing notes of lessons. 

18. Instruction in the devising of simple appliances in colleoting 
natural objects for Science and object-lessons for sehow 
Museums. 

Examinationt at the end of the toune, 

1. Whenthejfwmof any Guru-Training school have finished their pr p j 
second year of instruction, or their first year in the case of gum who Or. No. i7S,V 
have passed the Middle School examination, or have read up to and»~ 
passed satisfactorily through Standard VI of the new Vernacular sohejp^^ % 
of education, the Deputy-Inspector of Schools of the district, helped l^y 
the Head Pandit of the Guru-Training school, should hold an examin¬ 
ation of the gurus, in order to test whetW they have become sufficiently 
qualified both in knowledge of the art of teaching and in knowledge of 
the subjects to be taught in Primary schools, so as to be able to impart 
efficient instruction to their pupils under the new system. 

2. A certificate may be granted to those gurus who prove successful 
at the above examination in the following]form.:— 

“ This is to certify that son of * 

, a resident of in 

who before entering the Guru-Training 


the distriot of 
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school for the purpose of training had passed the examU 

naSon or had read up to and passed standard of 

the Vemaoular Education Siheme has received instructions for 
years in the G^wre^-Training school at .He has after 

the examination proved himself in the opinion of the undersigned 
competent to impart instruction in rrimary schools under the 
new scheme of Vernacular education.” 

3. The certificate should be signed by the Deputy-Inspector of 
Schools, and countersigned by the Inspector of Schools. 

Oomnment Stationery, 

“Cl? No 234 teachers of (?t^rw-Training Schools are not entitled to use 

6 Ja^?i905. Government stationery, but should use private postage-stamps, post- 
" xjards, etc. 


Establishment, 


Bengal Govt., 
Genl. Dept., 
No. 1208T.-G., 
4^80 June 1904 
I No. 241.'), JjT 

aajuly im, 
a p. L 

Cir. No. 149, 4 ^ 
25Augt. 1905. 


The Head Pandit of a Gttrw-Training school receives a salary of 
Rs. 18 a month. Special rates of pay have however been sanctioned 
for the following backward tracts:— 

Rs. 

... „ 22 a month. 


Khondmals (Orissa) 
Darjeeling 


20 


^^BengalGovt., services of the Head Pandits do not qualify for pension. The 

Oeni; Deptl Seoond Pandit is paid Rs. 10 a month. 

Na. 1887, ^ 
i Apnl^04. 

D. P. I. 

Cir. No. 82, 4 ^ 

14 May 1904. 


D. P. I. 2. The services of a third teacher on Rs. 8 a month may be 
SAug^l^^ engaged for each G^lru Training school. 

Besides this, the following items of expenditure have been sano- 
,, tinned for each Ge^/’w-Training school:— 

Contingent expenditure ... Rs. 5 a month. 

16 stipends to guru pupils at rates 
varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, the 
cost per school not exceeding ... „ 120 „ 

(For details, vide below.) 

D, P. I. Cir. A part-time servant may be enpged on a small allowance, which 
^?beor ^1904* Contingent allowance. 

Bengal Govt., Inspectors of Schools are authorised to distribute the fees of tue 
Practising schools between the Head and Second Pandits of Guru,- 
l 2 ^Marohi 9 ot Training sohools in such proportion as may seem desirable and 
D. P. l! expedient, having regard to the circumstances of each particular 

Cir.* No. 59, Sohool. 

5 April 1904, 
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BATES OF STIPENDS FOE STUDENTS IN GURU-TEAINING SCHOOL. 


r(^) 

I (^) 

Calcutta ... <J 

[^(^) 

rw 

(^) 

Nadia 

I (c) 

L 

f («) 

W 

Murshidabad { 

(c) 


Jessoro 


Kliulua 


24-Pargaiias 


I 

rw 

■ (^0 




(0 

(a) 

(^) 

(^) 

f(-) 
I (^) 

I (^) 


Presidency Division, 

Intending gurm 
Gurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
Head gurus of upper 
schools 

Intending gurus 
Gurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
Head gums of upper 
schools 

Intending gurus 
Gums other than head 
upper primary schools 
Head gurus of upper 
schools 

Intending gurus 
Gurus other than head 
upper prinoiary schools 
Head gu,rus of upper 
schools 

Intending gurus 
Gurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
Head gurus of upper 
scbooli 
Intending 

Gurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
Head gurus of upper 
schools 


gurus of 
primary 

gurus of 
primary 

gurus of 

«»• 

primary 
«< • 

gu*‘us of 
primtuy 

gurus of 
primary 

gurus of 
primary 


Es. 

9 


10 

9 


10 

5 


10 

6 


10 

8 

9 

10 . 

5 

9 

10 


Patnsi Division, 

(а) Intending gurus ... ... 5 

(б) Gurus other than head gurus of 

upper primary schools ... 8 

(c) Head gurus of upper primary 

schools ... ... 9 

Bhagalpur Division, 

f (a) Intending... ... 6 

Districts other | (b) Gurus other than head gurus of 

than Dar- ^ upper primary schools ... 7 

jeeling. | (c) Head gurus of upper primary 

schools ... ... 8 

-y./J.—Thi rates wilj bo increased by Bo. I in the case of SoathaJs, 
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Bhagalpur Livimn —ooDcluded, 

E». 

({a) Intending ... ... 6 

I (^) Gurus other than head gurus of 
Darjeeling upper primary schools ... 8 

I {c) Head gurus of upper primary 
L sohoola ... 9 


Burdwan Division. 

f (a) Intending gurus ... ... 5 

Hooghly ... I (b) Gurus other than head gurus of 
Howrah upper primary schools ... 9 

Burdwan ... | {c\ Head gurus of upper primary 

L schools ... 10 

f{a) Intending ... ... 5 

Birbhum ... j (b) Gurus otner than head gurus of 
Bankura ...«<( upper primary schools ... 7 

Midnapore ... | (c) Head gu7*us of upper primary 

t schools ..,8 

Orissa Division. 

f (a) Intending gurus ... ... 6 

Cuttack ... I (6) Gurus other than head gurus of 

Puri upper primary schools ... 7 

Balasore j (c) Head gurus of upper primary 

schools ... ... 8 

f(a) Intending ... ... 6 

j (6) Gurus other than head gurus of 

Garjat States<( upper primary schools 8 

and Angul. | (c) Head gurus of upper primary 

L schools ... 9 

f (a) Intending gurtcs ... ... 5 

Sambalpur | {b) Gurus other than head gurus of 

and recently^ upper primary schools ... 9 

added States, j (^) Head gurus of upper primary 

L schools ... ... 10 

C/iOta Nagpur Division. 

f{a) Intending gurus ... ... 6 

Eanchi ••• 1 (^) Gurus other than head gurus of 
Singhhhum... ^ upper primary schools ... 7 

Palamau ... j (c) Head gurus of upper primary 
L schools 


8 
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Chola Kagpur Dimion —oonoluded. 


Hazaribagh... < 


Manbhum 


r(«) 

ip) 


|^{«) 
( 6 ) 


Intending gurua 
Qurus other than head 
upper primary schools 
Head gurus of upper 
schools 

Intending gurus 
Gurus other than liead 
upper primary schools 
Head gurus of upper 
schools 


• •• 

gurus of 

t % • 

primary 


gurus of 
primary 


Rs. 

6 

r 

8 

5 

8 

9 


(b) THE GENERAL WORKING OF ©C/Hir-TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Evtraot from Letter No. 86T., dated the Hth Mng 1906, from the 
Director of Public Instruction to Govt, of Bengal. 

[Paras. 16 to 23.] 

16. The next subject to be considered is that of G*e«-«-Training 
schools. This question was discussed in paragraphs 6 and 7 of the 
report, dated the 3rd August 1905, of the Committee, which advised 
Government in regard to Rural schools. In paragraph 6 of that report, 
the Committee expressed their opinion that, while the course might 
very advantageously bo extended over a period of two years, it would 
be scarcely practicable to insist upon this at first, and that on the 
whole it would be best to make a start by fixing a one j^ear’s course. 
In respect of this matter the Special Committee have made a radical 
departure from the terms of their reference. This subject is fully 
dealt with in paragraph 3 of my note on Gwry-Trainiug schools of the 
lith February 1909, the views expressed in which have been endorsed 
by the Special Committee in the note recorded by them on the subjoot 
at their eighth meeting. It is unnecessary for me therefore to recapi¬ 
tulate all the arguments that are therein set forth. The gist of the 
proposals made by the Special Committee is that the general rule should 
be that the training should be for two years, discretion being given to 
Inspectors to allow exceptional men to enter the second year class and 
to pass out after one year’s training, and, conversely, that the Inspector 
should be allowed discretion to permit a man who has failed to qualify 
after two years’ training, otherwise than owing to wilful neglect, to 
continue in the school for one year more, still holdiiig his stipend. As 
Government will gather front my note referred to, 1 lay the greatest 
stress on this proposal, believing, as I do, that Government money is now 
largely being frittered away on the existing Guru-Training schools. 

16. As regards the scheme of studies to be followed at Guru. 
Training schools, the Special Committee, for the general reasons given 
in paragraph 4 of this letter, propose that the course of training shall 
be the same both in urban and rural areas. The subject is treated in 
* paragraphs 3 and 4 of my note of the 11th February 1906, and my 

aa.2 
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views have generally been endorsed by the Special Committee in tbe 
note recorded by them on the subjeot at their eighth meeting. Accord¬ 
ing to existing orders, Training schools work up either to the 
Upper Primary or the Middle Vernacular standard. The Committee’s 
proposals do not affect schools of the latter class, but contemplate 
merely that, in the new Gwrw-Training schools which are now being 
established, and in the existing ^«^rM*training schools which work only 
up to the tipper Primary standard, the revised syllabus proposed by 
them should be introduced in lieu of that now in force. 

17. The scheme of studies recommended by the Special Committee 
for Guru-training schools does not vary considerably from that proposed 
by the Committee which advised Government in regard to Rural 
schools, {vide paragraph 7 of their report of the 3rd August 1905). The 
‘ Agricultural Reader ” is eliminated for the reasons given in 
paragraph 9 of this letter; and, inasmuch as this course will now apply 
to Gttrw-Training schools in both urban and rural areas, the “ Science 
Reader ” now in use in such schools (vide the course yuescribed in the 
Director’s Circular No. 192, dated the 22nd November 1904) will for 
similar reasons also be discontinued. As however indicated in para^ 
graph 14(6) of this letter, Science (including Agriculture) will be 
treated in the Junior Teachers’ Manual in such a manner that a course 
of instruction suitable for gurus under training will be j^rescribed, as 
also general directions as to how the Science syllabus of Standards I 
and ll is to be taught. Similarly, in regard to School-gardening, I 
recommend that this subject should be treated in the Junior Teachers* 
Manual in such a manner that a course of instruction suitable for 
gurus under training should bo prescribed, as also general directions as 
to how the suggestions made in the Note on School-gardening,” 
which is attached to the syllabus for Standards I and II, should bo 
carried out. This proposal has occurred to me, owing to a referenoo 
on the subject which has just reached mo. There is at present no text¬ 
book for School-gardening, nor is one required. The proposed addition 
to the Junior Teachers’ Manual seems, however, to bo necessary. I 
have made the requisite addition in the form of note No. (2) to the. 
scheme of studios for these schools. 

18. Having now dealt with the matters which were referred by 
Government to the Special Committee, I proceed to discuss the other 
very important questions which have been raised by them ; and I will 
first take up the subjects which concern (rwr^-Training schools. Para¬ 
graph 5 of my note of the 11th February 1906 deals with the question 
as to how many pupils should be admitted to a Gwm-Training school 
(whether new or old) in future. The Committee which advised Gov¬ 
ernment in regard to Rural schools in August 1905, suggested 15 as a 
suitable number for the schools to be newly established. Now, however, 
that it is proposed to have a two years’ course, the number should, for 
obvious reasons, be an even one. My proposal which has been adopted 
by the Special Committee at their eighth meeting, that there shall be 
16, that is, 8 in each year, may be adopted, I also fully approve of 
the pronosal of the Special Committee that a third teacher on Rs. 8 
should be provided lor each Gwrw-Training sohool, as it is found 
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impracticable to work the schools satisfactorily with the present limited 
staff of two teachers. 

19 The views expressed in paragraphs 6^ 7, 8 and II of my note 
of the 11th February 1906 were, it will be observed, unanimously 
adopted by the Special Committee. The question really amounts to 
this: ‘‘Shall we continue the present system, which may look very 
well on paper but which in practice is largely a sham and a waste of 
public money, or shall we proceed on business-like lines ? In the first 
place, according to the present system, a Guru teaching in a school is 
allowed to go through the course at a Gwrw-Training school without 
giving up his school for the time being. It is needless to comment on 
this. What happens is this : the Guru presents himself merely for an 
hour or so at the 6?wrw-Trainiug schooL He then attempts to do in that 
short period what he should attempt to do in a full day’s work. The 
course at the f7w; w-Training school represents two full years’ work. 
This the Guru above referred to tries to do in about one-sixth of the 
time. Again, the idea underlying the present system is that the Ouru^ 
Training schools must be taken to the Gurus, and not that the Gurus 
should go to to the (?wrt4-Training schools. It has been as‘^umedthat the 
latter plan, which is the only business-like one, is not feasible. On 
the ether hand, w'e have clear evidence that Gurus are willing to go to 
these schools, and there is every reason to think that they will resort to 
them more if they are, os is now proposed by the Special Committee, 
bettor treated. To move the (rwra-Training schools from place to place 
mertdy means inefficiency, because it is impracticable in that case to 
ooDstruot suitable school-houses or to provide hostels for the students or 
quarters for the teachers. It is also impossible to provide the experi- 
meutal gardens, which should be an essential feature of those schools 
{vid<i the closing remarks in paragraph 7 of the report of the Srd 
August 1905 of the Committee which advised Government in regard to 
Ruial schools). Last but not least, the public which is interested in this 
form of education judges us by our works, and cannot believe that we 
are in earnest as regards these schools when they see that so little care 
and thought is expended on them. I cannot too strongly therefore 
impress on Government the importance of these proposals, 

20. I now come to the very important question as regards the 
proposal made in paragraph 6 of the report of the Srd August 1905 of 
the Committee which advised Government in regard to Rural Primary 
schools, that a special stipend of Rs. 2 a month over and above his 
ordinary emoluments should be given to every Guru who qualifies in 
a -Training school so long as he continues to teach satisfactorily in 
a school recognised by the Education Department. The Committee 
based this proposal on a consideration of the fact that the scheme of 
establishing new G^wrw-Training schools must fail entirely, unless teachers 
find that it is to their advantage to pass through the Training schools. 
I cordially agree, and so do the members of the Special Committee who 
have further considered the subject, with this opinion. I concur how¬ 
ever with the Special Committee that the paitioular means proposed to 
that end by the Committee referred to are not practicable or the best* 
This question is discussed by .me in paragraph 9 of my note of the 11th 
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February 1906, ond the Special Committee have generally agreed with 
the views expressed by me. As pointed out in paragraph 15 of the 
Director’s letter No. 16079, dated the 13th November 1906, the pro¬ 
posal of the Committee, if adopted, would involve Government in an 
expenditure of many lakhs a year within the next 10 to 20 years. Sir 
Alexander Pedler perceived that, though the Committee had recom* 
mended that the special stipends proposed should be given only to 
Gums who qualify in the new Guru-Tte^ming schools, it would be quite 
impossible in practice to restrict the concession to those schools, but that 
it would be necessary to extend it to the existing schools. He made 
his calculations accordingly and estimated the probable expenditure 
w^hioh would have to be incurred in respect of the Province as it existed 
prior to the partition. Even, however, if the proportion of the expend¬ 
iture which would be incurred in respect of the transferred districts is 
deducted, the balance amounts to about ten lakhs a year. Not only 
have we not the money wherewith to carry out this proposal, but I 
agree with the Special Committee that, even if we had the funds, it 
would be a very unwise step to take. In practice it would be very 
diflScult to withdraw the stipends once granted, even if the Gurus con¬ 
cerned ceased to be efficient, Subordinate officers are very unwilling 
to make recommendations for the curtailment of privileges, and I feel 
sure that after a few years there would be a large number of men draw¬ 
ing tho special stipends who would not properly speaking be entitled to 
them. The Committee which made this proposal had not before them 
the statement which is attached to my note of the 11th February 1906, 
and which shows that, even under the present unfavourable conditions, 
the existing 6rw/’w-Training schools are fairly well filled with teachers 
under training. I feel sure that, if they had had that statement before 
them, they would not have made this recommendation. 

21. I admit however that, if the proposals of the Spj'^Ial Com¬ 
mittee are carried into effect, and if the Gurus who are alrea^^ engaged 
in the work of teaching in schools are obliged to give up their work tem¬ 
porarily while they are under training, and if the system of the training 
of Gurus is taken up in a serious spirit, it will be necessary to give sub¬ 
stantial encouragement to teachers to come forward for the purpose of 
being trained. This is fully provided for by the proposals which have 
been made by myself and which have been approved by tho Special 
Committee. In addition to the piovision for hostels referred to in 
paragr^>ph 19 of this letter, it is proposed that the stipend, which is 
at present restricted to Es. 5, should be enhanced according to local 
requirements, both in respect of existing and new schools, from that 
amount to sums \arying from Es. 6 to Es. 10, The amount of Es. 6, 
though in some places it is barely sufficient, is not, generally speaking, 
enough to maintain a Guru whilst under training. The result is that, 
generally speaking, Gurus are unable to give up their schools tempo¬ 
rarily and to devote themselves entirely to a course of training at a 
Gf^rit-Training school, I concur with the Special Committee that one 
of the best ways of disposing of the money that may be available will 
be to enhance tho stipends in accordance with local requirements, so 
aa to wake them sufficiently attractive. If this proposal is generally 
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approved by Government:, Inspectors of Divisions will be asked to 
Bliggest a standard for their Divisions in respect— 

(a) of young men who intend to become teachers, and 

(b) of Gurus in charge of schools who wish to qualify. 

In this connection I may add that in the new schools which are 
being established, only those who are teachers in Lower Primary schools 
end who have reached the Lower Primary standard will for the present 
be admitted, {i>ide the proceedings of the seventh meeting of the Special 
Committee, and paragraph 6 of the report of the Committee which advis¬ 
ed Government with regard to Eural schools). 

22. In paragraph 10 of my note of the 11th February 1906,1 sug¬ 
gested how any funds which might be available in the current and 
future years might be utilised. I suggested that they might be 
utilised— 

(1) in improving the existing G^Mi’M-Training schools; 

(2) in providing for the repairs of the old and now Guru- 

Training schools; 

(3) in constructing and maintaining decent hostels for the 

students under training and quarters for the teaching 

staff at these schools; and 

(4) in giving rewards to men who pass through the course of 

training with credit. 

The Special Committee, while approving of these proposals, ex¬ 
pressed a fear that the proposals which they have made as regards pro¬ 
viding additional teachers and enhancing the stipends, as proposed in 
paragraphs 18 and 21 of this letter, would alone absorb all available 
resources. I discuss this matter in the next paragraph. 

23. The addition of a teacher on Ks. 8 referred to in paragraph 
18, and the raising of the stipends in the manner proposed in paragraph 
21, for the existing <7«rM-Training schools will involve an additional 
annual expenditure of Es.|89,644 and of Rs. 37,310 for the current 
year, if effect is given to the proposals, as I would suggest, from the 
1st October 1906. This can be met from the lump grant of 
Rs. 2,97, 200 provided in the current year’s budget for primary educa¬ 
tion and new educational schemes. Then, as regards the question of 
opening new <?MrM-TrainiDg schools on the improved lines proposed, I 
find that, after making provision for the opening of the Bhagalpur 
Central Training School and the re-organisation of the Educational 
Services out of the lump grant of Rs. 2,97,200 above referred to, there 
will remain only a sum of about Rs. 33,220. Most of this money 
will be required for the improvement of maktabs, as sanctioned in 
Government letter No. 167T.—G., dated the 24th April 1905. Inhere 
does not therefore at present seem to be much chance of carrying out 
the reoommendation« referred to in paragraph 22 of this letter, nor 
of opening many new (?MrM-Training schools on the improved lines 
proposed. This was foreseen, however, by the Special Committee (vide 
the resolution passed by them at their eighth meeting in regard to 
paragraph 10 of my note of the 11th February 1906), in which they 
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stated that, though they were anxious to see the new schools established 
as soon as possible, they recognised that it might be quite impracticable 
to open many such schools immediately, owing to want of funds. 
They expressed the opinion, however, that such money as was available 
w'ouM best be spent in the manner recommended by them, that is to 
say, by generally improving the existing schools and opening new 
schools gradually upon the improved lines recommended by them. 
Nevorthekss, as far as funds allow, I propose to give effect to the 
recommendations referred to, and, when the proper time comes for so 
doing, 1 shall submit a scheme for giving rewards to men who pass 
through the course of training with credit. 

The scheme of studies for pft^rtf-training schools, shown above was 

No. * 1800 , ^ aoproved in Government order No. 1800, dated the 5th July 1906. 

5 July im, 


2.--VERNACULAR TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

1. Training Schools of the first grade* consist of two classes, 
a First-year class and a Second-year class. The students receive 
instruction in the theory and practice of teaching in addition to the 
general subjects usually comprised in schemes of liberal education. 

2. Middle Schools are attached to Training Schools in which 
students are exercised in practical teaching under the guidance and 
supervision of the teachers. 

3. In the case of Bengal proper, candidates seeking admission to 
Training Schools must have passed the school or public examination in 
standard VI of the Vernacular Education scheme. For admission to 
the Patna, Ranchi and Cuttack Training Schools, candidates must 
either have the above qualification, or they must satisfy the Head 
Masters of those schools, at an Entrance Examination to be specially 
held for the purpose, that they possess the necessary preliminary 
education to be able to proceed with the Training School course. 

4. The Training School session commences in January, and in 
December every year students of the First and Second-year classes 
are sent up for the Vernacular Mastership Examinations. First-year 
students must pass the Second Grade Vernacular Mastership Examin¬ 
ation in order to be promoted to the Second-year class. The successful 
students of the Second-year class are awarded first grade certificates. 

Now students can be admitted by the head-masters of the Training 
Schools up to 1st February, and from that date up to the last day 
of that month, by the Divisional Inspector of Schools. 

For plucked students the last day for admission is Ist May. 

5. Courses ■ £ studies are prescribed by the Director of Public 
Instruction in accordance with the general scheme sanctioned by 
Government. Minor variations are introduced in the detailed courses 
to suit local conditions. 


At Calcwtta, Hoo^hly, Patna, Ranchi and Cuttack, all under Govorninont managenODti 
Thoro is ono at ICrishnagar under the Chwroh Mhwbnary Society, 
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6. A uniform course of studies is proscribed for the schools in 
Bengal proper. A similarly uniform course, in all subjects except Urdu, 
is prescribed for the Patna and Ranchi schools. 

7. Stipends of the value of Rs. 4 and 5 are granted to the students 
of the first and second-year classes at the discretion of the Head Master. 

The allotments* for the several Training Schools are as follows: — 


Hooghly 

Calcutta 

Rangpur 

Dacca 


Rs. 

300 a year. 


300 

250 

300 


Chittagong 

Patna 

Ranchi 

Cuttack 


Rs 

250 a year. 
300 „ 

250 „ 

150 „ 


8. The transfer of the students of Training Schools is regulated 
by the oriiinary rules of the Department, with this exception that a 
fee of one rupee will be charged for issuing the transfer certificate. A 
student who has failed at, or passed in, a Training School Examination 
may be admitted to any Training School without a transfer certificate; 
if he has not joined any other school since his success or failure. 

9. Middle Scholarships made tenable at Training Schools will 
be held fur a maximum period of two years. 

10. The Principal of the Government School of Art, Calcutta, has 
the right to inspect drawing classes of Government Training Schools 
and, after an examination of the students, to recommend to the Director 
of Public Instruction the grant of CertiBoates of proficiency in Drawing 
to such of the Second-year students as he may consider qualified. Such 
certificates will be signed by the Principal of the Government School of 
Art, and countersigned by the Director of Public Instruction. 

11. Schools under private management may be recognised by the 
Director of Public Instruction as first grade Training Schools and 
permitted to send up students to the Departmental Vernacular Master¬ 
ship Examinations. 


COUUSE OF STUDIES FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


\Lrawn up in accordance with Govt, of Bengal, General Dept., 
No, 31^97^ dated the 18th July 1901.^ 


First-year class. 


I.—Bengali—100 marks (two papers)— 

{a) Prose, one book (160 pages). \ 
(6) Poetry, ( 60 pages). / 

{c) History of Bengali Literature, i 

\d) Grammar. ) 

(fj Letter-writing. i 

(/) Essay. J 


One paper 50 marks. 


One paper 60 marks. 


* Certain poroentage of ho atiponda allotted to tbo »eveml echoolc is res0»*?od for 
M ubfvmmadaas. 
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II.—Sanskrit—60 marks (one paper)— 

{a) Text-book. 

{b) Grammar. 

in.—History of India and General Geography with special know 
ledge of Bengal, and Physical Geography. 60 marks (one paper). 

IV.—Arithmetic and Algebra—60 marks (one paper)— 

(r?) Arithmetic (the whole). 

(6) Algebra (up to the end of fractions). 


V. —Geometry and Mensuration—50 marks (one paper). 

{a) Euclid, Books I and II, and 19 propositions of book III, 
(6) Mensuration of lines and plane surfaces. 

VI. —Elementary Science—100 marks (two papers) — 


(n) Physics, properties of matter (solids, liquids,^ 
and gases); Molecular forces, universal at¬ 
traction and gravity ; pressure of fluids and 
gases, equilibrium of floating bodies ; heat ^ 
and its effects (20 marks.) 

(A) Hygiene, up to Standard IV. (16 marks.) 

(t;) Chemistry, up to Standard IV. (35 marks.) 

(d) Botany, up to Standard IV. f 15 marks.) 

(e) Agriculture, up to Standard IV. (20 marks.) 
if) Natural History, up to Standard IV. (15 

marks.) 


One paper 
60 marks. 


One paper 
50 marks. 


VII. —Drawing and Practical Geometry—75 marks (one paper) — 

(a) Straight lines, simple and compound curves, to be drawn 
to the exact size of examples. (20 marks.) 

(A) Straight lines and curves, to be enlarged or reduced on a 
given scale (30 marks.) 

(c) Practical Geometry (25 marks.) 

VIII. —Art of Teaching—300 marks— 

(a) One text-book (100 marks one paper). 

(A) Practical examination (100 marks.) 

(^) Object Lessons and Kindergarten (written) (40 marks ona 
paper.) 

Ditto (vM voce) (60 marks.) 

IX. —Miscellaneous (76 marks) — 

(a) Manual work optional (28 marks.) 

(A) Drill (60 marks.) 

Total marks 8^0 (11 papers.) 
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Second-year class. 

I.—Bengali—100 marks (two papers). 

(a) Prose, 160 pages. ^ 

y\ ^j ^ges. I One paper 60 marks 

(fl) History of Bengali Literature. ( 

(d) Grammar. j 

(р) Essay ... ... One paper 60 marks. 

IT.—Sanskrit—60 marks (one paper)— 

{n) Text-book. 

(b) Grammar. 

HI.—History and Geography—60 marks (one paper)— 

(а) History of the world (26 marks.) 

(б) Physical Geography (26 marks.) 

IV. —Mathematios—60 marks (one paper) — 

(a) Algebra—Involution and Evolution, Simple Equations, 

Surds, Quadratic Equations, Ratio and Proportion (26 
marks). 

(b) Statics and Dynamics (26 marks.) 

V. —Geometry and Surveying 60 marks (one paper) — 

(a) Euclid, Books I to IV. 

(b) Surveying, chain and compass surveying, plotting and 

field-book. 

Yl.—Elementary Science—100 marks (two papers)— 

(a) Physics—Revision of first-year course, pressure”! 

of fluids and gases, equilibrium of floating | r. 
bodies, light and electricity, (20 marks.) '> A 

(b) Chemistry, up to Standard VI. (15 marks.) j mark*. 

(с) Hygiene, up to Standard VI. (16 marks.) J 
{d) Agriculture, up to Standard VI. (20 marks.) \ 

(e) Botany, up to Standard VI. (16 marks.) r One paper 
(/) Natural History, up to Standard VI. (15 i 60 marks, 
marks.) ) 

VII*—Drawing and Practical Geometry—75 marks (one 
paper)— 

(a) Free-hand drawing. (26 marks.) 

(b) Model drawing (Simple solids, as cubes, cones, etc.) (26 

marks.) 

(c) Practical Geometry (25 marks.) 
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VIIL—Art of Teaching—400 marks— 

{a) One text-book (HO marks one paper.) 

{h) Practical examination (160 marks.) 

{(') Object Lessons and Klnder^rten, (40 marks one paper.) 
Ditto (md voce) (60 marks^ 

IX.—Miscellaneous—75 marks— 

(a) Manual work (optional) (25 marks.) 

(h) Drill (50 marks.) 

Total marks 950 (11 papers.) 


AUmCULTURAL GARDENS IN CONNEXION WITH TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 

DPI. A'Jevv remarks of a general character in regard to the sites of the 

first-2Tade vernacular training schools;— 

5 April 1906. ° ^ 

(1) The approval of ilie Director of Agriculture is required as 

regards the sites of the gardens. 

(2) Although it is necessary that the sites of these schools should 

be in places where it is possible to find suitable land for 
gardens, it is equally necessary that the schools should bo in 
places where they can be easily inspected by inspecting 
officers, including Inspectors of Schools and the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

(3) No proposal to remove one of these schools to a given site can 

be approved, unless it is shown that the local authorities 
interested end _ the local executive olBoers have been 
consulted. It is extremely important that nothing should 
be done which would tend to decrease the attendance 
at tl'.ese schools. 

( t) Subject to the above remarks, it is desirable that the sites of 
these institutions should not be in thickly-inhabited areas 
and that the sites selected should, as far as possible be 
removed from the worst temptations of a town. With 
good hostels there should be no difficulty in this respect. 


3r-TEAINING COLLEGES. 

There is only one Training College at Kurseong and that is for the 
training of female European teachers. 

The establishment of Training Colleges for Indian teachers is under 
the consideration of Government. 
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4.-EXAMINATIGNS. 

(a) VERNACULAR MASTERSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 

1. The Vernacular Mastership Examinations are of two grades 

(first and second), and are held in December every year, on dates pre¬ 
viously notified in the Calcutta Go%eite» The Director of Public ins¬ 
truction arranges for the conduct of the examinations in Bengal proper, 
the Inspector of Schools of the Patna Division for the conduct of the 
examinations in Bihar and Chota Nagpur, and the Inspector of Schools 
of the Orissa Division for the conduct of the examinations in Orissa. 
The examinations are held simultaneously at all centres. ^ 

2. A candidate for the examination of the second grade must be 
cither— 

(1) a student of a Government or other recognised Training 

School who has studied for a full session in the First-year 
class, or 

(2) a lonh fide teacher of a school who has passed either the 

Middle Scholarship Examination or some higher one, and 
has worked as a teacher for one year since passing it. 

- 3. A candidate for the examination of the first grade must be 
either— 

(1) a student of a Government or other recognised Training 

School who has studied for a full session in the Second-year 
class, or 

(2) a bond fide teacher in a school who has passed the Vernacular 

Mastership Examination of the second grade, and has 
worked as a teacher for one year since passing it. 

4. A candidate plucked at the Vernacular Mastership Examination 
of any grade in any year will be allowed to appear at the examination 
of the same grade in any subsequent year, provided that during the 
interval of such appearance and the time when he was last plucked, 
he either studied in a Training School or worked as a bond fide teacher 
in a school for a period of not less than six months. 

5. No examination fee is charged to candidates who are students 
of Government Training Schools, All other candidates have to pay a 
fee of Re. 1 each, each time they want to be examined. 

6. The examinations will be partly written and partly vivd voce 
or practical. 

The written examinations will he conducted in the following 
order:— 

I morning 10 a.m. to 1 r.M. ... Bengali literature, 1 

Ist. day < paper, 50 marks. 

( afternoon 1-30 to 4-30 r.M. ... Bengali composition, 1 

[Taper, 50 marks. 

/ morning 10 a.m. to 1 r.M. ... Sanskrit, 1 paper, 50 

2nd. day I marks. 

( afternoon 1-30 to 4-30 r m. ... History and geography, 

1 paper, 50 marks. 
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f morning 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


3rd. 


day j 


(afternoon 1-30 to 4-30 p.m. ... 


4th. day 


{ morning 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. ... 
afternoon 1-30 to 4-30 p.m. ... 


! morning 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. ... 
afternoon 1-30 to 4-30 p.m. ... 


6th. day morning 10 a.m. to 1 p.m 


Physios, chemistry, 
and hygiene, 1 paper, 
50 marks. 

Botany, agriculture, 
and natural history, 
1 paper, 50 marks. 

Arithmetic, algebra, 
statics and dynamics, 
1 paper, 60 marks. 

Euclid, mensuration, and 
surveying, 1 paper, 
50 marks. 

Art of teaching, 1 paper, 
100 or 150 marks,* 

Kindergarten and object 
lessons, 1 paper, 40 
marks. 

Drawing and practical 
geometry, 2 papers, 
50 and 25 marks 
respectively, the papers 
being given and col¬ 
lected simultaneously. 


7. Practical examinations will be held in the art of teaching, 
kindergarten, object lessons, manual work and drill. They will be held 
as soon as possible after the close of the written examination, The 
dates on which theae examinations will be conducted will be settled in 
each case by the Boards of Examiners, appointed for each school, 
in consultation with the head-master. In conducting the practical 
examinations the Boards of Examiuers will see that the candidates are 
able to teach, 

Marks will be allotted as shown below 


Art of teaching ... 100 or 150 marks.* I Object lessons... 30 marks. 
Kindergarten ... 30 marks. | Manual work ... 25 „ 

Drill ... 50 marks. 

8. In order to pass the examination candidates will he required 
to obtain 33 per cent, of the total marks allotted to each of the 
following groups with a minimum of 26 per cent, in each paper 

I.—Bengali literature, grammar, composition, and Sanskrit.! 

II. —Mathematics. 

III. --Art of teaching, comprising art of teaching (theoretical 

and practical), kindergarten and object lessons (theore¬ 
tical and practical). 

IV. —History, geography and science. 

V.—Drawing and practical geometry. 

VL-Drill. 


• For the first grade l60, and for the second grade 100. 

+ Patna candidates are not examined in Sanskrit, but in Hindi and Urdu. They must 
obtain 40 per of the marks in their own vernacular, 20 per cent, in the second languai;e, 
and S9 per cent, in the aggregate of the two* 
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9. Successful candidates are arranged in three divisions. Those 
who obtain 60 jjer cent, of the total marks are classed high; those 
who obtain 45 per cent., hut less than 60 per cent, of the total 
marks, are classed medium, and those who obtain less than 45 per 
cent, are classed low. 

10. The names of successful candidates are published in the 
Calcutta Gazette. 

11. Oertifleates are granted to successful candidates under the 
signature of the Head-master of the Training School in which they 
studied, or, in the case of teacher-candidates, of the Head-master of the 
Training School in which they were ezamined, and the countersignature 
of the Director of Public Instruction. 

12. Candidates who pass the examination of the 6rst grade and 
also obtain 60 per cent, of the marks allotted to drawing and practical 
Geometry will receive certidoates of special proficiency in these subjects 
in addition to the Yernaoular Mastership Certificates. 

13. Duplicate copies of Vernacular Mastership Certificates may be 
obtained on payment of a fee of Be. 1. 

14. Teachers who passed the Vernacular Mastership Examinations D. P. r. 
in the old course may be examined in any or all of the following newly 

revised groups of subjects for the Vernacular Mastership Examination * 
of the grade of which they already hold certificates, via.— 

Group VI, Elementary scieuoe. 

„ VII, Drawing and practical geometry. 

„ VIII, Art of teaching and Kindergarten. 

„ IX, Manual work and drill. 


A candidate passing in any of these groups will have the fact endorsed 
on the certificate previously granted to him. 

15. A candidate taking up any of the above groups must take up 
all the subjects included in that group, although he may have previously 
passed in any portion of it under the old course. 

16. The usual fee of Be. 1 must be paid in every case. 


Instructiotts in modem methode of Teaching. 

Deputy and Sub-Inspectors of Schools are placed on deputation in 
the first-grade training schools for instruction in the new method of 
teaching introduced by the Vernacular Education Scheme sanctioned in 
Government Resolution No. 1, dated January 1st, 1901. 
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(h) ENGLISH TEACHEESHIP EXAMINATION. 

D. P. j, ]. Tbo examination will be partly written and partly oral and 

Or. No. 218,^ practical. m . • « , i 

IS neor. im 2, Tlie written examination is hold at the Traimng School at 
Calcutta at about the time when the Vernacular Mastership Examina¬ 
tions are held. Three papers will be set, as shown below 

Marks. 

... 100 

... JOO 

• a. 100 

3. The oral and practical examination will bo in actual class 
teaching and in notes of lessons. The necessary arrangements for 
holding this examination will be made by the Inspectors of Schools. 
One hundred marks will be assigned to this examination. 

4. In the case of a candidate who is a teacher, the Inspector may 
at his discretion, conduct the practical examination at the candidate's 
own school. 

5. Candidates obtaining 50 per cent, of the marks or upwards in 
each of the subjects, both written and practical, will bo declared, to 
have parsed, and will bo granted English Teachership Coiiilicates, 
under the signature of the director of Ihiblic Instruction. 

6. Candidates for first grade certificates must have passed tho 
B. A. examination Candidates for second-grade certificates must 
have passed the E. A. examination, and served as teachers for at least 
three years. Candidates for third-grade certificates must have passed 
tho entrance examination, and served as teachers for at least tlmee 
years, 

7. Candidates for tbo examination should apply, on or before a 
date to be prescribed every year, to the Head Master of the Training 
School at Calcutta, and should send a fee of Its. 5 at the same time. 

8. Candidates who have failed at a previous examination will bo 
admitted to the examination, if they have worked as toachei’s for at 
least six months since their failure. 

9. Further particulars about the examination will be supplied, on 
application, by Head Masters of Training Schools. 


I.—Art of teaching 
IL—Discipline 
III.—Organization 


(c) ORAL EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH. 

Bengal Govt., In Order to carry out a recommendation of the Simla Educational 
NrlfiaUo'n which was also approved by the Government of 

^1 229^**^^ India, His ^ Honour the Lieuteoant-Governor of Bengal has been 
8^ulyi902, pleased to direct that all new teachers to be appointed in future and 
who are to teach English or other subjects through the medium of 
English in secondary schools, whether managed directly by the Educa¬ 
tion Departraont and by the District Boards and Municipalities, or 
aided by the Department or such local bodies, must have passed an 
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oral oxftininatioii in English idiom and pronttoolation and hold certifi¬ 
cates to that effect. It is proposed to enforce this rule from 1st April 
1903. Masters who will teach only through the vernaculars are 
exempted from this examination. 

2. Teachers who are already in service and vernacular teachers 
hereafter to be appointed shall not in future be promoted to posts which 
involve teaching in English or through the medium of English until 
they have passed the examination now prescribed. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that managers of unaided 
schools will co-operate heartily in the object which the Government 
has in view, namely, the improvement of the teaching of English in 
secondary schools. 

4. Inspectors of Schools, Principals and Professors of CollegeSr 
affiliated to the Calcutta University, and Principals of Training 
Colleges are authorised to hold this examination, provided that they 
themselves have been born in Great Britain or Ireland or in an 
English-speaking Colony and have been educated in the British 
Islands, or in any such British Colony. As there is no likelihood of 
the several offices referred to being always held by gentlemen possessing 
the qualifications specified, it is not possible to fix the various centres of 
the examination permanently, except in a few oases. 

5. The Colleges and offices named below are fixed as centres per¬ 
manent for practical purposes, for holding the examination above 
prescribed, as in them European officers of the Indian Educational 
oervice appointed from England will ordinarily be available to conduct 
the examination: — 


Calcutta, 

Presidency College, Calcutta, European Principal and Euro¬ 
pean Professors. 

Calcutta Madrasa, ditto ditto. 

Office of Inspector of European Schools, Bengal. 

Patna^ 

Patna College, European Principal and European Professors. 

Office of European Inspector of Schools, Patna Division. 

Kurseong^ 

Victoria Training College, European Principal and European 
Teachers.* 

6. In addition to the above named officers, the Principals and Pro¬ 
fessors of aided and unaided Colleges affiliated to the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity who possess the requisite qualifications, will be competent to hold the 
examination and their co-operation in the matter is cordially invited. 

7. Only those persons who have passed the University entrance 
examination, or one of the higher examinations of Indian Universities, 

* Since the issue of these ordere the Victoria Training College has become the Victoria 
School. Kureoong, may, however, still be regarded as a centre for I'olding the examination 
as the Head Master of the Victoria School and some members of the teaching staff possess, 
the qualifications required in persons who may be authorized to conduct the examination as 
specified in paragraph 4 above. 
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the High School examination of European schools, or the Final School 
examination which it is proposed shortly to introduce, will be eligible 
to appear at the new examination, and such candidates will be at 
liberty to apply to any one of the officers named above with a view to 
being examined. Arrangements for examination to be held by the 
Educational Officers under Government mentioned above will be made 
at once. The examination will be held quarterly in March, June, 
September and December on such dates as may be fixed by the officers 
who are authorised to conduct this examination. 

8. The examination of each candidate need not probably take 
much lime. A candidate should be required to read short passages 
from English prose and poetry and should be put to a colloquial test 
in two or three different subjects. 

9. The certificate* may be given in the following form, which 
should he forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction for counter- 
signature 

“ Certified that____ son of 

—------, of ——--Village in 

the district of--—-, who has presented a cer¬ 
tificate of having passed the____ 

examination in the year---- , has appeared at an oral 

examination held at ___ on the___ 

for the purpose of testing his knowledge of English idiom and pro¬ 
nunciation, and that in these respects the examinee is, in the opinion 

of the undersigned, qualified to teach English in secondary schools in 
Bengal.” 

{Signature) 

Dated the Detignation 

Countersigned as No. of_ 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RULES,. 

cir Nof 'es.V 4 I' shall he allowed to appear at the examination 

18 Jun. im 3,It December. ””7, ™ ® three times 

__ * in all. 

ImtructioDfBei^aK*^^** t^ertifioatee granted is kept iu the OflBoe of the Dirctor of Public 
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S. The exaiDination shall consist of three parts 

{a) Beading aloud short passages from English prose and 
poetry with a view to test pronunciation* 

(6) Reproduction in the candidate’s own words of the sub¬ 
stance of short passages in English previously read 
out aloud by him, with a view to test his ability to 
^derstand English and to express himself clearly and 
idiomatically in the language. 

((;) Conversation on two or three different subjects, which 
may include correction of blunders in idiom and 
grammar. 

3* Candidates will be required to pass in each of the three parts 
(a), (6) and (c). 

4. No system of marking is definitely prescribed at present, but 
it is suggested that in each part the candidates should oe marked 
A, B, C or D, representing 75 to 100, 50 to 75, 25 to 50 and 1 to 
25 per cent, marks, respectively, the two latter indicating failure. 

Oral Examination Certificate* 

A fee of Es. 2 will henceforward be charged in issuing a duplicate ^ p 
copy of the oral examination certificate in English Idiom and Pronun- cir.No. i45,f 
elation. The fee should usually be deposited in a Government Bank ^ Novr, 1906. 
or Treasury and the Bank or Treasury receipt should be attached to 
the application. 

(d) EXAMINATION IN THE ART OP TEAOHINa. 

RULES FOR THE HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN 
THE ART OF TEACHING TO BE HELD BY THE INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS. 

[^Approved in Oovt* Order No. 1500T.G,, dated the 17tk Siptember lOOi,} 

1. (a) The examination shall be half-yearly, for the present in n. p. t. 
August and February and will be held by Inspectors of Schools for No. 181 of 
teaSiers of English subjects. Candidates who appear at this examina- ^ ** 

tion must have passed the Entrance Examination or some other higher 
examination, and should bring their certificates with them. Exception 
will sometimes be made in the case of experienced teachers who have 
not passed the Entrance Examination. 

(b) Teachers of vernacular subjects who have at least passed the 
middle vernacular standard examination will be similarly examined by 
the head-master of a first grade training school, in the presence of the 
Inspector of Schools. Such vernacular teachers should bring their 
oartificates of havingpassed this examination with them. 

2. A selected High English school at the head-quarters of the 
inspector will be the centre of examination for masters who teach 

BB 2 
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through the medium of English. The high school selected will be duly 
notified by the Inspector. ""Each training school of the first grade 
will be a centre for the exanimation oi the teachers of vernacular 
subjects, which shall be conducted by the Head Master of the training 
school in the presence of the Inspector of Schools of Ihe Division. 

In the Bhagalpur Division, where there is no training school, the 
examinations may be held at any central schools, selected by the 
Inspector of Schools for the purpose. The Inspector will conduct the 
English examination, and the examination of the teachers of vernacular 
subjects will be held by the Assistant Inspector of Schools. 

3. The examination will he mainly practical, and will consist of— 

(а) A practical examination in class control—the candidate 

beiog required to keep a class of at least a dozen boys 
attentive and fully occupied throughout a lesson. 

(б) A practical test of teaching ability—the candidate being 

required to give two lessons on different subjects 
prescribed by the Inspector of Schools, previous notice 
of the subjects chosen by the Inspector or other 
examiner being given to the teachers who are to be 
examined. 

{c) An oral examination, in which the Inspector or other 
examiner will put seme questions on the Art of 
Teaching, object lessons, class management, organization 
and discipline. Some approved bucks on such subjects 
will, from time to time, be recommended by the 
Director of Public Instruction for the purpose of being 
read by the candidates. 

4. The examination of each candidate need not take more than 
about 30 to 40 minutes in all, so that six or seven candidates may be 
examined in a day. If the number of candidates is large, the examina¬ 
tion may be extended to the second or the third day. 

5. The Inspector of Schools will grant certificates to those who in his 
opinion satisfy the tests prescribed above. 

6. The above certificate will qualify a teacher to have his name 
entered in the register of cerificated teachers, with a special note to the 
effect that the individual has passed the Inspectors* examination in the 
Act of teaching. 

7. No teacher appointed after the issue of the order instituting this 
examination, in a Government or aided school, who is not a trained 
man or who does not hold an English or ‘Vernacular Teaohership 
certificate or other higher certificate approved by the Department, shall 
be confirmed in his post if he fails to obtain a certificate under these 
rules within two years of his appointment, unless he proves to the 
satisfaction of the Inspector that there are good reasons for such failure. 

8. In determining the amount of the aid to be given to schools 
asking for grants-in-aid in the first instance, or for the renewal of an 
existing grant, the number of certificated teachers in the teaching staff 
ihould, among other things, be taken into consideration. 
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The employment of trained and skilled teachers in schools is now 
admitted universally to be eesential to true progress in education. In 
India, where trained teachers represent a very small proportion of the 
teachers employed in schooler, it will, in the future, be necessary to take 
every possible and legitimate opportunity .that may present itself to 
replace incompetent and untrained teachers, and also those who may be 
e/jperienced, but still not successful teachers, by trained and competent 
teachers on the teaching staff. This policy appears to be absolutely im¬ 
perative to ensure real progress in education. It is henoo essential that, 
as in the other Provinces of India, systematic registers of properly 
qualified teachers in all classes of schools should be maintained by the 
Education Department in Bengal. Each school in a Division should 
therefore be required to supply the Deputy Inspector of Schools concerned 
with the information asked for in the form given below.* It will be in¬ 
cumbent on each Deputy Inspector of Schools to start a general register 
in the prescribed form for his office, which will contain the particulars 
therein leferred to in regard to teachers of all schools in his district who 
receive salaries below Us. 8 a month or who are only paid out of public 
funds by grants paid partly or wholly under the old system of payment by 
results, which is however about to be done away with. A similar register 
will be kept up in the office of the Divisional Inspector of Schools for 
teachers whose salaries range from a sum below Rs. 60 and Rs. 8 a month. 
The Inspector of Schools should draw up and submit, for record in the 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, a list showing, 
school by school, all such iparticulars of teachers who are in receipt of 
salaries of Rs. 50 a month and upwards. These registers should contain 
only those who are in the opinion of the Inspector properly qualified 
tc aohers, and include in separate sections (a) all those men who are em¬ 
ployed in Government schools, (b) all who are employed in aided schools, 
and (c) all who are employed in private and unaided schools, but which 
schools send in candidates for public examinations or which receive scholar¬ 
ship-holders, the scholars being paid from public funds of any kind, 

2. At first the admissions to these registers of duly-qualified 
teachers will have, possibly, to be judged by a rather lenient standard, 
and those teachers who have given satisfaction as teachers to their 
head-masters, or who have become experienced teachers by long and 
successful service in schools, will have to be admitted as qualified; but 
after the initial registers have been finished, and afterwards during 
their revision, once in every three years, the admissions to such registers 
should be made more strictly, and the admission of teachers to such regis¬ 
ters should only he allowed either on the production of a University 
diploma, or a certificate of having passed a practical examination in the 
art of teaching in a training college or school, or of having satisfied a 
competent Inspector or Deputy Inspector of Schools that tho applicant 
foradmissionto the register is properly qualified as a teacher. At the 
same time it will he possible to differentiate the teachers into various 
grades, according to the schools they should be allowed to teach in. 

• It is not intended that each sciiool will keep a separate Register. A General RejrititTr 
will be kept by the Deputy Inspector on the information supplied by schools. fD. P I 
litter AfO, 1047t dated XSth Fdruaty 190$, to Inspector q/ Schooltf Dma l)wsion»] ^ 


D. P. I, 

Cir. No, 180 ,47 
20 Octr. 1002. 



B0j^er of Qualified Teachers in the __ School at 

thana _ District. 
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6.-PE1IALE TEACHEES. 

Training classes for native female teachers have been opened in 
connexion with certain schools. For particulars, see chapter on Female 
Education. 


7.-TEACHEES UNDEE TEAINING. 

TERMS UNDER WHICH NATIVE TEACHERS' SHOULD BE ALLOWED 
TO ATTEND TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. 

No. dated the hi June 1^0k% from the QotL of Bengal^ General 

Dept,^ to the Govt, of India^ Home Dept, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your endorsement 
No. 84, dated the 4th February 1904, in which the Government of 
India request that they may be furnished with any further remarks 
which this Government may desire to make regarding the terms upon 
which native teachers should be allow^ed to attend training institutions. 

2. It is observed that the Government of India have no objection 

to three of the proposals made in my letter No. 641T. — G , dated the 
30th May, 1903, viz : (1) that teachers, while under training, should 

be allowed to receive travelling allowance in respect of their journeys 
to and from the training institutions, and (3) that they should not be 
subject to forfeiture of privilege leave earned before the commence¬ 
ment of their deputation. With reference to the suggestion that the 
period spent by teachers under training should be allowed to count as 
service qualifying for privilege leave and increments of salary, the 
Government of India are of opinion that the former concession should 
not be allowed, but there is not the same objection to the grant of the 
latter. 

3. As regards the fifth proposal made in my letter above referred 
lo, that full pay should be given to a teacher while undergoing training, 
the Government of India points out that, as the arrangement by which 
a teacher attends a normal school is made in his own interests as well 
as in those of Government, it is not desirable that he should be allowed 
exactly the same terms as if he were on service. He has lighter work; 
he is relieved of responsibility ; and, while under training, he is adding 
to the potential value of his attainments. To grant full pay in such 
cases would be equivalent to the creation in perpetuity of a number 
of special appointments tenable in training schools; while it would be 
open to the further objection that it might induce candidates for employ* 
ment, who now accept stipends for training as students, to take up ap¬ 
pointments as untrained teachers with the object of subsequently vacat¬ 
ing their appointments and going to be trained on full pay. For these 
reasons, the Government of India are reluctant to sanction, generally, 
proposals which would have the effect of giving teachers under training 
the full pay of their appointments. They ere disposed to prefer an 
arrangement by which a teacher would be given a fixed subsistence 
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allowance suffioient to enable him to support himself and bis family 
during the period of tuition. This subsistence allowance might, they 
suggest, take the form of a stipend or of an addition to his half-pay 
subject to the condition that it siioaid be so limited that the emolu¬ 
ments of a teacher under training should in no case exceed three- 
fourths of his pay,* A similar restriction is proposed in respect of the 
officiating allowance of pay granted to the l^um4enem of a teacher, 

4. The Director of Public Instruction, who was consulted in 
regard to the matters discussed in your letter under reply, admits the 
force of the arguments which have induced the Government of India 
to negative the proposal for the grant of full pay to teachers while 
under tuition. He now suggests that a teacher under training should 
be granted during the period of his tuition, in addition to half-pay, 
an allowance equal to one-fourth of his salary. This is the maximum 
suggested by the Government of India; but Mr. Pedler is of opinion 
that the proposed concession is justifiable. He explains that the 
number of trained teachers now available is very limited, and lays 
stress upon the importance of encouraging^ untrained teachers to 
qualify themselves. He accepts the suggestion made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, that the pay of the locum tenem of a teacher should 
not exceed three-fourths of the pay of the post. The Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks that both in the case of the teacher under training 
and in that of his the normal pay should be half ]^y of 

the appointment held by the teacher, but that the Director of JPublio 
Instruction should have power, in any, case where this rule would 
operate harshly, to grant a further allowance not exceeding one-fourth 
of the pay of the appointment. 

6. The Director urges that the Government of India should be 
moved to reconsider the question whether the period spent by teachers 
under training should be allowed to count as service qualifying for 
further leave. He urges that, inasmuch as the Government of India 
are prepared to allow the concession that teachers should be held to bo 
on deputation during the period of their training, and not as absent on 
special leave, as at present, the further concession as to the earning 
of further leave during that period^ might well be granted. The 
lieutenant-Governor, however, is inclined to accept the view held by 
the Government of India. The teacher under tuition is not rendering 
direct service to the State, and he receives sufficiently considerate 
treatment without being allowed to count the period under tuition as 
qualifying for leave. He should not forfeit any leave he may have 
"Earned by former service ; but he can hardly expect to be allowed to 
earn further leave while under tuition. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor also, accepts the suggestion made 
in paragraph 6 of your letter, viz., that, in the case of teachers who 
are employ^ wholly under District and Local Boards and Municipal¬ 
ities, or whose services are lent by Government to such bodies, the 
local bodies concerned should be called upon to meet their share of 
the extra expense which will be incurred in training them for their 
duties. Instructions to this effect will be issued as soon as the final 
Ojders of the Goveinment of India on the questions discussed in this 
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oomspondence are received. I am to add that the training of teachers 
will then be systematically taken up. Teachers will be selected for 
the training institutions: as many as can be received. Their atten¬ 
dance will be made compulsory, they will have the alternative of 
losing their appointments, after reasonable notice, if they do not 
attend. Gradually in this way all the teachers whom it is considered 
desirable to train will be trained. The sooner this scheme can bo 
launched, the better. 


JNo, S9if dated the SUt October 1901^^ from the Oovt, of India ^ 
Home Dept,^ to the Oovi* of Bengal, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 794T.O., 
dated the 1st June 1904, regarding the terms upon which native 
teachers should be allowed to attend training institutions. 

2. The Government of India accept the proposals made in para¬ 
graph 4 of your letter regarding the emoluments of teachers under 
training and of their locum4enens, 

3. As regards other concessions, the Local Governments and 
Administrations have in general accepted the proposals made in para¬ 
graph 4 of the letter from this Department to the Government of the 
Punjab and Burma, of the 4th February 1904, a copy of which was 
forwarded to you with endorsement No. 84 of the same date. The 
Governor 4}eneral in Council has accordingly decided that the oon- 
r^iessions enumerated below may be granted to teachers under training. 

{a) The teachers will be treated while under training as detached 
from their regular appointments but still in the service. 

(i) The period spent under training will qualify for earning 
increments of salary but not for earning further leave. 
It will not cancel the leave already earned. 

(c) Travelling allowance will be granted under the rules in 
respect of journeys to and from the training institutions. 

The necessary amendments will be made in the Civil Service 
Eegulations to give effect to the above decisions. 


Memo. No, 2SIf6T:Q., dated the 8th November 190Jfy by the Qovt, of 
Bengal^ Oenl, Dept, 

Copy (of Government of India’s letter No. 894, dated the Slst Goto- p p j 
ber 1904). with a copy of the letter to which it is a reply forwarded to Cir,*No.2b3V 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for information and guid- 
ance, with reference to th(3 oorrespondenoe ending with his letter 
N<o. 3549, dated the 16th March 1904. 
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“ Code of Regulations for European Schools.’' 
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and Huzaribagh. 


VII. 
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of Regulations for Reformatory Schools at Alipore 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

1.—ZANANA EDUCATION. 

Resolution No. 722T. —O'., dated the j^ih June 1903, by the Qoti. 
of Bengal, General Dept. 

In paragra]^ 5 of the Eesolution of this Government, No. 3875, 
dated the 17th December, 1902, it was remarked that one of the chief 
causes of the slow progress of female education in this country was the 
want of a system for educating women of respectable family and 
position, who, by the custom of the country, do not appear in public. 
Having regard to this observation, the Director of Public Instruction 
drew up a scheme for zanana education and referred it for opinion to 
a conference of experienced educational officers. The officers in ques¬ 
tion, having duly considered the subject, submitted to the Direoto|i^ 
their proposals in the form of the following seven resolutions :— 

(1) That this Conference is of opinion that the termEducation " 
means the education of females, who do not oome out of their homes, i.e., par.da^ 
nashin ladies and girls. 

(2) That zanana education should be based on a system which is acceptable 
to native society, and be imparted through popular books of wholesome tendency 
embodying Hindu and Muhammadan traditions. 

(3) That in a populous village a small committee, consisting of three to five 
members, should be formed, who by their wsition and character would command 
the respect of their community. If the village is mostly composed of Hindus, 
then ail the members of the committee should be Hindus of the orthodox class 
one of them being a Government servant or a Government pensioner, if available*, 
and one of the priestly caste; if on the other hand, the residents of the village 
are chiefly Muliammadans, all the members must be Muhammadans of the 
orthodox class, one of them being a Government servant or a Government 
pensioner, if available, and one a Maulvi. This Committee should have the 
power (1) to select a competent female teacher, (2) to choose a convenient centre 
for the purpose of assembling the female pupils of the village at the house of 
some respectable gentleman, (3) to advise the teacher, whenever necessary, ag to 
her work, (4) to fix the amount of her remuneration within the limits sanctioned 
by the Education Department, and (6) to make arrangements for other parti¬ 
culars. The committee should, likewise, be responsible to the Departmentfor 
the proper use of any Governiaent money placed at their disposal. 
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(4) That a female teacher ihould be selected from among one of the local 
respectable families, who bv her age, character, and respectability could ooBam&nd 
the confidence of the people. Shelihould be given a female servant, if necessary. 
Other small incidental charges (such as the purchase of books, slates, paper, 
etc.) might he defrayed by the female teacher with the approval of the com¬ 
mittee. Besides this, there should be provision for offering money and other 
prises for regular attendance of the pupils and for 
jprofioiency in reading and in writing. The Con- 
Berwo? *.*.*. 4 beg to suggest that the experiment might be 

prlies, oontinsent charges, etc. 6 tried in, at least, a dozen places for the present, and 
Total 80 ^hat the sum of Bs. 30 a month, according to the 
— details noted in the margin, with an initial expendi¬ 
ture of JRs, 40 for each centre be sanctioned. 


(6) When sufficient progress in reading and writing has been made, useful 
subjects, such as domestic economy, simple rules of arithmetic, sanitation, child- 
nursing etc., should be gradually introduced. 


(6) That these centres of zanana education should not be visited by any mala 
inspecting officer, nor should such officer hold direct communication with the 
female teacher. A male inspecting officer (not below the rank of a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools) should, however, visit the members of the committee, 
suggest means for improvement, and collect information regarding the centres. 


(7) That, to ensure the success of the scheme, it is desirable to appoint special 
officers to select suitable localities and to arrange preliminary details with the 
leading residents thereof. 


2, In commending these proposals to the favourable notice of 
Government, the Director observed that the Conferenoe recommended 
that the scheme should be tried in twelve seleoted localities in Bengal. 
Mr. Pedler, however, considered that it would be better to confine the 
experiment at first to nine centres only, viz.:—to a selected place in 
each of the nine Divisions, under an Inspector of Schools, fie also 
recommended that, in each Division, a oommenoement should be made 
in a district, in which there may be an exceptionally capable Deputy 
Inspector, who would be able to render assistance in forwarding the 
scheme. The Director approved the ;^opo8al of the Conference to the 
effect that a monthly allotment of Ks. 30, and on initial expenditure 
of Jls- 40, should be allowed for each experimental centre, the cost for 
th^ current year being met from the grant of ten lakhs placed by the 
Government of India at the disposal of this Government for disburse¬ 
ment on educational purposes. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor is only too glad to give his support 
to any well-considered scheme, which attempts to foster and encoura;^e 
the education of Indian women in the zanana^ a matter in respect of 
which India is lamentably backward. But it is to be remembered that 
the movement is new, and that it will have many opponents among 
those who hold conservative ^ views, and who regard with suspicion 
whatever is novel and unfamiliar; consequently the greatest tact and 
caution will he needed in starting and conducting the experiment: 
moreover, the field is wide, and the labourers are few, so that it is 
essential that anything like waste of power should be avoided, as well 
as any claphicg of interests. Impressed with these views, His Honour 
is of opinion that, in addition to the caution which has been inouloated 
above, great care must be taken, lest the new scheme come into com¬ 
petition with, or opposition to, the already established system of xanana 
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instruction imparted by mission ladies. The Director is, accordingly, 
desired to enjoin generaUy on all those connected with the experiment 
the exercise of special judgment and discretion, and, in particular, he 
is requested to issue explicit orders to the effect that the scheme now 
sanctioned is not, in any way, to interfere with the system followed by 
these ladies, lest both should be wrecked, and that it should not bo 
introduced in any locality where such instruction has already been 
established. Subject to these remarks, the scheme has the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s cordial support, and the Director is authorised to introduce 
it as soon as possible. 


2.-GIELS’ SCHOOLS. 

(a) SYLLABUS OF STUDIES FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 

[Resolution No. 1028T.O., dated the 10th June 1907^ by the Oovt of 
Bengal^ General Dept. 

[See page 222 .] 

INTRODUCTION. 

The purpose of a school is to form and strengthen the character and 
to develop the intelligonoe of the children entrusted to it, and to make 
the best use of the school years available in assisting them to fit them¬ 
selves for the work of life. 

The formation of character must always be one of the main aims of 
education, and every part of school-life has some influence in this regard, 
whether for good or evil. It must, for example, bo our constant endeav¬ 
our to adapt the teaching of a school to the attainments of its pupils, 
and this not merely to secure due intellectual progress, but because 
children will acquire the bad habit of idleness, both when the work 
demanded of them is too easy, and also when it is too hard. Moreovqij^ 
the good moral training which a school should give cannot be left to 
chance; on this side no less than on the intellectual side tho purpose of 
the teacher must be clearly conceived and intelligently carried out. 

Somothine: may be done through the expression and reading lessons. 
In these the cTiildren may be taken through the biographies of typical 
heroes or heroines, and these biographies should be treated in the main 
with a view to illustrating the actions of real persons and the principles 
of conduct and qualities of character which promote tho welfare of the 
individual and society. 

The lives of groat men and women, carefully selected from all 
stations in life, will furnish the most impressive examples of obedience, 
loyalty, courage, strenuous effort, servioeableness—indeed of all the 
qualities which make for good citizenship. The teacher should place in 
relief those actions of her heroes or heroines which exhibit their higher 
qualities, but should take care not to raise them too far above the level of 
common humanity by the omission of their faults or shortcomings. She 
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should make the picture 4 life-like and instructive exhibition of charac¬ 
ter, and of the ettect on the fpdividual and on those aroUnd him, for 
good or evil, of the acts rewrdedr 

A similar appeal can be made to the iiUagination of children by the 
use of music in well-chosen songs, or of appropriate passages from the 
best literature of their mother-tongue. 

Above all, school-life must prevent children from forming bad habits, 
and this it can only do by training them in good habits and, if possible, 
in good conduct, by which is meant something wider than the mere 
cheerful observance of school regulations. In the matter of this moral 
training the most important factor will be the habitual conduct of the 
teacher in the school. If she is thorough, patient, kind but firm, and 
scrupulously fair, these traits will evoke similar traits in her pupils, and 
will give point and force to any moral instruction she may attempt. A 
teacher who is obviously slipshod and lazy discoursing to children about 
the value of industry and thoroughness is an absurdity which cannot 
but prove morally disintegrating to a child. Stories in readers 
designed to inculcate morals tend, if silly, as they frequently are, to 
make moral instruction ridiculous. Even if they are good, they are of 
little value unless they are backed by personal example. 

The every-day incidents of school-life will enable the teacher to 
impress upon the children the importance of punctuality, of good 
manners, of cleanliness and neatness, of cheerful obedience to duty, of 
consideration and respect for othei^, and of honour and truthfulness in 
word and act. Children will notihe such details in the conduct of a 
teacher as punctuality, order, neatness, and gentleness, and they will 
imitate what they see and hear. They are quick to observe; and it the 
teacher’s conduct is in these respects defective, her example must almost 
certainly have a disastrous effect on the habits of the pupils, '.rhus the 
punctual and methodical performances of duties, even in matters of 
trivial routine, will impress upon the children better than any lesson 
the importance of orderliness, and the good habits of the teacher mil 
be even more powerful than her express requirements in shaping her 
pupils for the proper conduct of life. 


SYLLABUS OF STUDIES FOE THE INFANT SECTION AND 
STANDARDS I AND II OF GIELS’ SCHOOLS. 

Infant Class. 

First year. 

Ages 6-—7. 

The principal aim of any school in relation to infants should he to 
provide opportunities for the free development of their bodies And 
minds, and for the formation of habits of obedietice And aitt€«3tion. The 
infante of the first-year class should be eoiifihed to the simplest 
lessons designed to develop in them the power to express tlmir thoughts 
and feelings and to observe with some degree of accuracy. They should 
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also be initiated into a mdimentary conception of colour, form and 
number, and should be taught to exercise their limbs and to sing simple 
songs. 

Obm'vation and eccpremon^—The lessons designed to det^elop the 
power of expression will generally, owing to a lack of staff, have to be 
combined with those designed to develop the power of accurate observaiion, 
Thefe lessons should usually take the form of talks between the teacher 
and the children about familiar things. The subjects will vary with the 
surroundings and conditions of the school; the essential point is 
that the themes selected should be well within the range of the child¬ 
ren’s comprehension and interest. Occasionally the children themselves 
should be asked to suggest a topic. When the chief aim of the lesson 
is the development of the power of expression ^ the subject may be a story 
of folklore, mythology or adventure, or even the outline biography of 
a striking character: when the chief aim is the development of observation 
the subject of the lesson should always bo some concrete object. This 
object should aways be placed before the children, and they should be 
given every opportunity of examining it. In these lessons the teacher 
should address herself to the children individually rather than to the 
class collectively, and her object should always be to make the children 
do most of the talking. Indeed, throughout these lessons it is eesential 
that the children should be trained and encouraged to talk individually. 
Collective answering or collective repetition of the words of the teadier 
by the class should never be allowed. These praotioes not only render 
these exercises valueless, but they are an actual hindrance to the 
development of genuine thought and free expression. Some children 
are shy, and therefore their natural curiosity, which should result in 
eager questioning, is repressed. These lessons, if properly conducted, 
will do much to remove this shyness, and to make the children 
accustomed to speak out in class. It is undesirable to fetter or repress 
a child’s liberty of speech more than is actually necessary. Unnecessary 
repression makes a child less communicative and less able to express his 
own thoughts, consequently less capable of clear thinking. 

When an obeervation lesson is given on a natural object, the 
object should always be treated as a living whole and in relation to its 
life. Even in the earliest lessons, the fact that each part of em animal 
or plant is what it is as contributing a necessary element to the life of 
tlie animal or plant should always be kept in view. Thus from the first 
the teacher should by questioning lead her pupils to analyse the several 
impressions which go to make up their total impression of the object, 
and then bring out the relation of each to the whole. After this 
process of analysis, the separate aspects should be reconstructed to 
restore the unity of the impression of the object as a whole. Great 
,stress should not be laid on the utility to man of the natural object 
which is being studied. 

First y^ar.-^The ol>8ervation lessons of tbo first year oi the infant class 
should deal with .such flowers, fruits* plants, beasts, birds, insects and fish of 
the difltriat as are likely to have impressed themselves most viviuly on the 
imagination of the children. These objects will vary in the different districtu, 
and as regards plant-life, it is essential that each object should be taken in its 
seasons a lesson on the cotton tree flower should, for example, be,, giroa while 
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the cotton ti^eK aro in bloom The same principle will apply to fish, and in a 
minor degree to other aniraala. The following are given merely as illustrating 
the kind of objects which may bC'selected for these lessons 

J^lowers.'^Cotton tree flower, jessamine, gold mohnr, champak, convolvulus» 
bol flower, or any other type commonly found in the locality. 

Papaya, pomelo, lilchi, mango, plums, custard apple,.plantain, pine¬ 
apple, jack-fruit, or any other type commonly fonnd in the locality. 

Bice, Indian corn, cotton, mustard, pulses, jute, or any other type 
commonly found in the locality. 

Animals —Domestic animals: cow, goat, cat, dog, etc. Wild animals : 
tiger, mrnkev, elejDhant, or any other type commonly found in the locality. 

, Birds* —Grow, blue jay, maina, golden onel, kingfisher, parrot, babui bird, 
bAk, snipe, duck, pigeon, bulbul, kite, or any other type commonly found in the 
locality. 

Mosquito, dragonfly, butterfly, bee, ant, beetle, or any other type 
commonly found in the locality. 

, jFisA.—HUsa, Tetki, topshi, pabda, rohu, mirgel, katla, or any other type 
commonly found in the locality, 

(a) Colour ,—Children should be initiated into the appreciation of 
colour by being given objects, pieces of wool, flowers, coloured slips of 
wood or paper which represent the colours red, yellow, green and blue. 
The children should be made to group these objects under the various 
colours. 

(i) Pbr/;i .~TJie children should be taught to draw on a largo scale 
such natural objects as are simple In shape. This work should be done 
with chalk on blackboards. 

(c) Number ,—Children should be initiated into the idea of number 
by means of objects, which must be given to the children for them to 
handle. What the objects are is immaterial, so long as they are small 
and easily handled, but it is easier to secure child^s active co-operation, 
if the same kind of object is not always given. The children should 
first of all be given a small number of objects, not more than 20, and 
having learnt numeration so far, they should be made to understand the 
numbers 1—10, by making sets of each, dividing them into their com¬ 
ponent parts, etc. Thorough familiarity with these numbers should be 
aimed at, rather than rapidity of progress. When these numbers have 
been grasped, the number of objects given to the children may be 
increased and the process of grouping and analysis continued. In this 
way the principles underlying the four simple rules of arithmetic should 
gradually be elucidated. The infants of tne first-year class should bo 
taught the principle of addition by being made to put together sets or 
groups of numbers which they have made. Thus, from the first children 
can be taught to add rather than to count by units. The infants 
of this class should also be taught to construct multiplication tables 
up to 6 X10. No table should be taught until it is constructed. 
Children should be gradually taught to write numbers from 1 to 60 in 
figures. 

Reading and hani->wrUing,r^T}cs children in this class should be 
taught to recognise the simplest sounds of their vernaoular language. 
This should he done by putting before them, not isolated letters, but 
letters combined into short words. Words of two consonants should 
first of all be used* The order in which these sounds are taken is 
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important, and experience has shown that it is best to begin 
attention to the sounds that are produced by the visible organs of 
speech, ue., the lips, and to prooeea later to those produced by orgaiis 
only partially visible or wholly invisible. Labial Consonant sounds 
should therefore bo taken first, then dental, then cerebral, then palatel 
and finally guttural. It should be noticed moreover that such a sound 
as that of ^ (^) can be best observed at the end of a word, where it can 
be easily isolated and repeated after the word has been pronounced. 
The teacher should from the first put small words before the ohildrefi; 
but until the simple sounds have been mastered, she should use each word 
to illustrate especially one consonant sound. At a very early stage, ter 
example, she would take the word (^), but she would partially qs- 
regard the ^ (^) sound and make the children dwell on the (^) Eouhd 
in the manner described above. When a short word has been treated 
in the manner described, the children should be taught to copy it on 
a large scale, either in chalk on blackboards, or in trays of sand on 
which they can make impressions with their finger tips. Towards tho 
end of the year, palm-leaves may be used for this purpose. After tho 
letters have been learned in the manner prescribed, the alphabet should 
be taught. An alphabet book may be used, but it is not to be con¬ 
sidered in any way compulsory. 

liursery rhyms^ action sougs^ free physical exercises, —The children 
should bo taught to sing nursery rhymes and simple household songs. 
They should also, if possible, be taught action songs, dealing with the 
every-day activities of village life. These action songs should be 
connected with games, for in this way the limbs and lungs of the 
children can be freely exercised at the same time* Children should 
also be encouraged to play such games as hide-and-seek^ etc. In the 
absence of action song games, these should form the principal medium, 
of physical exercise. The youngest infants should not be made to do 
set drill. 

Needle-work, — None. 


INFANT CLASS. 

Second year. 

Ages 6—8. 

Observation and expression .—The lessons designed to develop the 
power of expression should now aim definitely at training the children 
to reproduce their thoughts in logical sequence. The topics of the 
lessons may therefore be gradually expanded into greater detail, and 
the conversational form of the lessons gradually give way to a system of 
more continuous narration on the part of the teacher. Thus towarda 
the middle of the year the class should be able to follow a simple 
story as it is narrated to them by the teacher. After the story has 
been told, individual children should be asked to reproduce the gist ox 
it in their own words. In the transition from conversation to continue 
ouB narratiouB, great care should be taken to ensure that the children 
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are ax^^NNI^IfoUowing the story. I£ the teacher finds that individual 
&i1^n ale not able to reproduce the gist of the story in their own 
words, she may assume that they have not been actively following her 
and have recourse again to the diore conversational method. Similarly 
the scope of the lessons designed to develop the power of accurate 
observation may be extended, and should aim at giving the children 
definite information about some of the most familar natural objects with 
which they are daily surrounded. It must be remembered, however, 
that these lessons will fail of their main object, if the information 
is pimply told to the children without their being made to discover 
it for themselves. Tho oouise of lessons must be systematio, one 
lesson leading up to the next, and the later lessons constantly requiring 
some of the earlier lessons for their explanation. The object of each 
lesson should be the discovery of some new fact, but it is quite useless to 
.give children various items of information about a number of discon¬ 
nected natural objects. The study of plant-life is recommended as 
capable of being systematically handled easily and economically, and as 
it is especially adapted to rural schools, it must on no account be 
neglected in them. The teacher should make an especial study of at 
least one branch of nature study, Teohnioal terms shall be, as far as 
possible, avoided. These lessons should not always be given in the 
^school building. The children should be taken out by the teacher 
and encouraged to collect specimens, etc. 

S$eond year.---In the second year of the infant class the lessons on natural 
objects should bo continued, but some ver^ elementary lessons on the most pro- 
,minent natural phenomena should be included. The children should, for 
‘'Itample, be made to observe the varying posilion of the sun at the various 
seasons of the year, and how* these different positions are accompanied by varying 
temperatures. It will not be possible in this class to explain many of the pheno¬ 
mena observed; hut, if the children are made to see for themselves, tl.eir obser¬ 
vations can be made the basis of further instruction. The children can, for 
example, be made to see the gathering of the clouds in the raios ; thus, though 
it may not be possible for them at this stage to understand the monsoon, the)' 
will in this way acquire material from which observations leading to a proper 
understanding of tho monsoon can start. These lessons should centre round tho 
season of tho year, and should be, as far as possible, brought into line with the 
lessons on plant-life. Thus a simple lesson on the rains might well lead to a 
lesson on the crops which ripen at that season, such as early rice or jute. 

Object lessons on common domestic objects may also be given both to the first 
and to the second-year infant classes. 

(a) Colour .—The children should be taught by the method indicated 
£ot the children of the first year to reoognifle orange, indigo and violet, 
and to distinguish the various colours one from tho other. 

{b) lorm. —The drawing of natural objeots on blackboards should be 
continued. The children should also be taught to model in clay the 
natural objects put before them for the observation lessons. 

(c) The ohildren should be taught by means of concrete 

objects the principles underlying subtraction and division; they should 
also be mode to oonstmot the multiplication tables up to 10 x 10, They 
should then be made to work out by means of the objects given to 
them simple calculations and problems, involving the application of 
the four simple rules. When the ohildren have learnt to write figures, 
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they should be sho^n oocsiBionally how to express on pap«[M|||^*wilioh 
the^ have already worked mentally or yrith the aid of obj^^s.^'^IChere 
should be no attompt during this year to make children work calcula¬ 
tions on paper. The oalgiuations and problems should therefore be 
confined to small numbers which do not req^uire the use of pencil and 
paper. 

Ifeading a^d hand-writing—When the children have mastered the 
jsiippio sounds and learnt the combination of simple sounds into words, 
they should be taught to recognise the more complex sounds, such as 
those represented by compound consonants, and the- combination of 
consonants and vowels other than ^ (^). These sounds should be 
taught by means of short words, and not by letters taken by themSelves. 
These words may be either written by the teacher 6n the blackboard, or 
reading charts prepared on these principles may be used. The words 
put before the children should be copied by them on a large soala,. in 
pile of the ways indicated in the syllabus of the infant first-year 
class. A simple literary Reader should be introduced into this class. 

Niirseri/ rhymes, action songs qnd garnet, physical exercise —The 
infants of the second*year class should join with the infants of the first- 
year in their nursery rhymes, action songs and games. Any child who 
is in the infant class, but is in the opinion of the teacher too old to 
profit by these childish amusements, should not be compelled to take 
part in them. ^ 

Nicdle-trorli. —Needle-drill and hemming. 


STANDARD I. 

Age about 8 years. 

Reading. —The main purpose of teaching to read is to enable the 
pupils to master printed or written matter for their own information. 
Silent reading ehould, therefore, be practised fiom the first, and the 
teapher will soon get the children into the way of t his, if, to begin with, 
she gives them short pieces to read and after a short time goes round to 
the children individually and asks for an account in their own wor^ pf 
what has been read. Such penes should be full of incident and 
interest. As regards reading aloud, clearness of utterance and ‘fluency 
sliould always he kept in view, but it is also essential that the obildrep. 
slioiudd be taught to read intelligently. The teacher should make the 
gist of the piece .olear before it is read, so that the general meaning 
may be mastered before it is read out in class. Without this the read¬ 
ing must be mechanical, because it is unintelligent. It is advisable that 
the teacher should occasionally read out a passage to the class by w^ay 
of illustration; but in this case also the class should go through the 
piece beforehand. The reading material put into the hands of the 
children is of the grea^st importance. The Prinjer should octojnm 
nojtbing which is not written in good language, and in words whiph will 
net be easily intelligible to all. The arrangement of eaoh piece jmust 
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the language must be good in so far as eaob sentopoe 
must* w|)ress clearly and straight forwardly the meaning which it is 
intended to convey. The Pfimer should contain stories which ^ fall 
within the range of the children’s comprehension and interest^ 
descriptions of the various scenes and episodes of rural life should, cdso 
be included. Provision should also be made in the Primer for a^uaint- 
ing the children with some of the more impressive stories of English 
and Indian History. The whole should be written in an easy narrative 
style. A passage having been prepared beforehand and the diiBGloulties 
elucidated, the actual reading lesson should be as little as possible inter¬ 
rupted by the teacher, and all long disquisitions on points suggested by 
the subject-matter should be avoided. At the end of every reading 
lesson tho children should be questioned on the subject-matter indivi¬ 
dually, and should be trained to give individually and in their own 
W(^dB an account of what has been read. 

Notation up to 1,000. Tables up to 12 x 12 and 
the 16 times table to be constructed and learnt. Calculations and pro^. 
blems involving the application of the four simple rules, the principles 
of which will have boon learnt in the infant classes. These calcula¬ 
tions and problems should be worked both mentally and with the aid 
of concrete objects. In the latter part of the year work should be 
.done regularly on paper, but the problems and calculations set should 
not take the children into numbers above 1,000. 

Hand-xDnUng and spelling. —The teacher should write two or three 
words on the blackboard, and the children should copy these on paper. 
The words copied should always he those which the children have 
recently seen at their reading lessons. Spelling being almost entirely 
a matter of the eye, the children should never be made to learn by rote 
long columns of words, and no spelling should be taught apart from the 
words contained in the writing and reading lessons. When tho first 
difficulties of hand-writing have been mastered, children should be 
made to transcribe sentences from the passages in the Primer which 
they have recently gone through in class. 

Drawing and The drawing of natural objects with chalk 

on blackboards should be continued, as also the clay modelling. This 
work should be kept in close connection with the nature observation 
work, the objects selected for drawing or modelling being invariably 
those with which the children are dealing in their observation lessons. 
Habits of observation are better cultivated by the thorough examination 
of a few objects, rather than by a less careful examination of many; 
therefore it is desirable that the children should be made to model the 
objects which they have been given to draw and vice ver%6. 

Composition .—The composition in this class should be entirely oral, 
and should consist to a considerable extent of the reproduction by indi¬ 
vidual children in their own words of the subject-matter of the reading 
lessons. Another method which may with advantage be employed is to 
give the class a short piece of narrative to read through to themselves, 
and then to require individual children to give the gist of what has 
been read. It should be remembered| however^ that the teaching of 
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composition does not mean more than the training of the to 

exprefcs what is in their minds. What is taught is not really asshmlated, 
until it can be reproduced. Therefore the teaching of composition 
nhould form a part of every lesson given in the school. It is advisable 

set apart a certain amount of time for these lessons, but the principles 
which ought to underlie them and the object at which they ought to 
aim should never be lost sight of in any lesson. 

Nature observation lessons :— 

(a) A definite and systematic course of these lessons should ho con¬ 
tinued on the Knes and principles laid down for the second-year infant 
class. The drawing and modelling work should bo supplementary to 
and illustrative of these lessons. 

(i) A class calendar should be kept in which the children's obser¬ 
vations of all natural phenomena and plant and animal-life should be 
regularly recorded. 

1. Natural PAContinuation of the work begun in tho second year 
of tlio Infant class. The observation of sunrise, dawn, sunset, day and night, 
shadow, tho varying length of day and night. 

2. PZan^-/i/l?.—Germination, the growing of beans, peas, mustard on damp 
flannel ; tho growth to be observed and sketched at every stage ; the observation 
of the different parts of a plant, root, stem, leaf, blossom, fruit. In those relations 
such common plants as the marigold or mustard, or climbing plants, such as peas 
or convolvulus, should be shown to the class. 

Id rural schools lessons on the following should be included :—Cereals, pulses, 
oilseeds, vegetables, sugar, straw, jute, hemp, bamboos, timber and spices, 

3. Animal-life, —Continuation of the lessons on the same lines as those 
prescribed for th® second year of the Infant class, the trratmont of the subject 
being slightly more advanced ; the distinction between herbivorous and carnivo¬ 
rous animals. 

Plants and animals should be observed and talked about in relation to their 
natural surroundings. 

Elementary drill. —Simple exercises. Special attention should 
be paid to exercises designed to counteract the effect of bad habits 
which may be contracted at school, such as sitting with the shoulders 
rounded and the chest contracted, etc. Tho subject is not compulsory, 
but should be taken whenever possible. The Ling system of drill is 
one that is recommended. 

Hand and eye training^ including drawing, —(!) Drawing in pencil 
natural objects, the drawing of which in chalk has been practised in 
connection with the nature observation lessons. (2) Modtlling in 
clay natural forms, such as fruits and leaves. 

In addition to the above mat-work^ haskeUweaving or paper-folding 
may be introduced, if considered desirable. 

Hygiene and Domestic Economy, —Bathing, clothing, necessity for 
cleanliness. Simple laws of health, such as those relating to rest 
exercise, sleep, etc. 

^ Needle^work, —Top-sewing and baok-stitohing. 
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standard II. 

AoO ftbput 9 yeari. 

Reading ,—The readi:^ lessons should be continued on the lines laid 
clown for standard I. The stories contained in the Primer for this 
class should be written in the same easy narrative style, as that 
prescribed for standard I and equally in this as in the lower class 
should the language used be such as is generally intelligible to alL 
The stories should be slightly more detailed and complex than those 
written for Standard I. In the ease of rural schools the Primer should 
also contain short and simple descriptions of the chief crops, fruits, etc,, 
of the district, the conditions under which they thrive, their value, 
use, etc. The lessons should be closely connected with the nature 
observation lessons, the observation lesson on a mango, for example, 
being followed by a reading lesson on the same subject. Stories of 
the more important events of Indian and English history should be 
included in the Primer. 

Arithnielio, —Notation above 1,000. The children should continue to 
work mentally with the aid of concrete objects, and op paper problems 
and calculations involving the application of the four simpl© rules. 
They should also be taught the value of the various coins of the currency, 
and the weights and measures which are in use in villages. Those 
should not be taught merely by rote. The children should be supplied 
with token coins, and they should be taught to work out reductions, 
etc., with these coins, before abstract reductions are attempted. 
When the children are able to make reductions in the concrete, sums 
which they have worked in this way may bo expressed on the blackboard 
or on paper, and an easy transition thus made to abstract work. 
Similarly, with weights, an ordinary pair of scales {lol dari) should, where 
possible, be provided, and the children, not only shown their use, but 
made to work out for themselves at the scales reductions from seers to 
chitake, etc. The school building should be measured by the children 
under the guidance of the teaser, and the measurements recorded. 
Having thus mastered the meaning of weights and measures, they can, 
if their capacity and time permit, be made to work out abstract 
oaloulations. 

As regards Subhankari^^^ while it is recognised that various tables 
must be learnt by heart, their practical application should be insisted 
upon and the arithmetical principles underlying them should be 

explained. 

The course to be followed will include the following Notation and 
numeration of kardy ganddy buri, pany chouky kfUhdy and ^eer up to 100. 
Tables of money, weight and measures in eommon use, and simple 
problems thereon. Sayidy dtriydy ardyid. 

Hand-writing and spelling, children should be taught to write 
by being made to copy words and sentences written by the teacher on 
the blackboard. They should also be made to transcribe passages which 
they have recenlly read in the Primer. Passages from the Primer 
should also ho written by the children at the dictation of the teacher, 
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this exercise being varied by the occasional repetition to the ;phildren 
"^ortho reproduction in the teachers words of a story either told or 
read to them for the purpose of a composition exercise. When the 
children have acquired some facility in writing, the teacher should show 
to the class various specimens of hand-writing and draw attention 
to their peculiarities. In connection with the hand-writing work, the 
rudiments of postal information should be imparted (tide Circular 
No. 86 of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, dated the 16th 
June 190S). 

Drawing and modelling .—The drawing on blackboards and clay 
modelling should be contiuued on the lines laid down for Standard I, it 
. being always kept in mind that this work is to be treated as supple¬ 
mentary to, and illustrative of, the nature observation work. 

Nature obeerration work. — (a) A systematic course of lessons on 
the lines prescribed for the lower classes should be continued, care being 
taken that these lessons supplemented and illustrated by the drawing 
and modelling work should lead up to the descriptive reading lessons 
about crops, etc., mentioned in the reading syllabus for this standard. 
Thus—to take an example of a natural object, which enters very largely 
into the children’s lives, a mango,—by an observation lesson on a mango 
the several impressions which go to make up a child’s total impression 
of the object should be analysed, and the relation of each to the whole 
brought out. By being made to model it in clay, she learns really to 
know its shape; in her reading lesson she learns something about the 
conditions under which it grows, its uses and value; and, finally, the 
mango can be made a subject of composition, either oral or written. If'' 
written, the composition should be illustrated and the faculty for 
memory drawing thus brought into play. 

\b) A class calendar should be kept in which the children’s observa¬ 
tions of all natural phenomena and plant-life should be regularly 
recorded. 

1. .— The observation of such phenomena as air, wind, 
evaporation, rain, the rainbow, dew, the action of water on land, etc. 

2. Continuation of the work described for standard I. 
Observation of roots, stems and leaves, with a view to their simple classification. 

3. Continuation of the work described for Standard I, leading 
to a consideration of the principal types of animal-life. Vertebrate animals 
should be taken before invertebrate, and the following order of treatment is 
suggested 

Vertebrates —Mammals, amphibians and fish, birds and reptiles. 

Invertebrates. - Snail, bee, spider, lobster, earthworm, etc. 

Plants and animals should be observed and talked about in relation to their 
natural surroundings. 

The teaching of composition should be continued 
on the same lines and principles as are laid down for Standard I. 
The children should also occasionally be made to reproduce in writing 
what they have read or hoard. ^ As regards this, however, it must be 
remembered that the difficulties inseparable from writing hamper a 
child’s freedom of expression, and that, while it is important that 
these difficulties should be removed, it is essential that tJhey should not 
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be allowed to check a child’s natural expansiveness which should 
this timll have been developed into a certain power of expression. The ^5 
easiest method of transition-*from oral to written composition is for 
tjue teacher to write on the blackboard at the children’s dictation. 
This will enable her to explain the division of a passage into sentencels. 
When the passage is wiitten on the blackboard, the children should 
be made to transcribe it. Written composition, however, should bo 
only an occasional exercise j oral composition must never be discon¬ 
tinued. Again, while neatness should be insisted on, children should 
not be allowed to stop and rule lines, etc. Such practices are not 
only a waste of time, but they divert a child’s attention and so hamper 
her power of expression. At these lessons excessive attention should 
not De paid to the formation of letters, etc.; for this also tends to 
diversion. The main object of these lessons is not the formation of 
hand-writing, but the development of the power of expression. 

Poetry ,—The Primer should contain pieces of simple but good 
poetry, and these should be learnt by heart by the children. Extreme 
care should be taken that no piece is included in the Primer which 
has not at least a strong claim to be considered poetry. It has been 
said “ that learning by heart is valueless, unless in the process the 
memory is enriched with a store of beautiful thoughts, expressed in 
beautiful language, which will serve as a touchstone to the scholar’s 
own methods of expression and be a constant source of pleasure to 
him.” When a piece of poetry has been selected for the class to learn 
by heart, it should always first of all be read aloud by the children 
individually. It should moreover always be learnt individually, and 
never dictated to the class and then repeated in unison. Such a device 
is the merest mechanical drill, and destroys any value recitation may 
have. It is not in the least necessary that all the children iu the 
class “^should learn the same passages or the same amount of poetry. 
Capacities vary, and few, if any, poems make the same appeal to 
all children. It is desirable therefore that, as far as circumstances 
permit, the poetry taught to each child should be adapted to her 
capacities and tastes. 

Geography .—The aim of teftohing geography in these schools is to 
enable the children to observe for themselves the chief physical 
features of their actual surroundings. It will probably not be 
possible to take the children very far in this direction; something, 
however, will have been gained if the children can be trained to an 
accurate apprehension of the spatial relation' of the various divisions 
of their neighbourhood. It should be remembered that geography 
ought not to be regarded as an isolated part of the curriculum, it is 
impossible, for example, to give rational teaching about natural 
products without treating of the kind of places in which, for example, 
a particular plant, etc., grows. The children will, for instance, be told 
that rice will not grow in a place where there is not plenty of water 
attainable. From this fact the teacher would naturally pass to the 
reason why water lies in certain parts of the village and not in others. 

If she is giving an observation lesson, it is not advisable for her to 
embark widely on side issues* The correct method is that one part 
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^ ff the curriculum should suppleitoent^ the other. The aim^ of the 
"" school being to train children to observe intelligently what they see 
daily around them, the teacher cannot neglect altogether {he most 
important physical features of the locality. A rational study of thes®, 
combined with instruction designed to make the children appreciate 
to some extent dimension and spatial relation can bo made ujp into a 
system of geographical teaching, which, though limited, is both 
educationally sound and capable of almost infinite development. As 
a method of tetiching dimension and spatial relation, it is suggested 
that the children should first of all be taught to notice the variation in 
the shadow of the eun oast by the school building at different times 
of the day. In this way they will learn by actual observation the 
cardinal points, and will thus get a fixed standard by which to 
arrange objects in the school, the playground and the imm^iate neigh¬ 
bourhood. They should then proceed to actual measurements—here 
the teaching can be brouglit into line with the arithmetic work,— and 
thpse measurements should first of all bo done in a small area, and by 
a rough-and-ready method, such as stepping. Measurements by time 
should also, if possible, be practised, f.e., a child should be made to 
walk certain distances which she has already paced, and the teacher 
should tell her how long she took to cover each. The next step should 
be to measure larger areas outside the school. When the child has 
acquired some fairly accurate idea of distance, she must be taught to 
represent what she has measured. This is a difficult step. The first 
plan drawn must be the plan of a small space, such as the sohool-room, 
and an easy and fairly efficient method of transition is to make the 
child step the space of which she is going to draw a plan, record her 
steps and then tell her that the length of her thumb-joint is to 
represent one step. When she has mastered the idea of drawing by 
scale, she should, if possible, be shown a map of the neighbourhood 
or village and gradually trained to draw plans of larger and more 
complicated areas, the goal being to be able to draw a large soalo 
plan of the neighbourhood. For geography teaching the children 
should not be confined to the school buildings. It is essential that they 
should, whenever possible, be taken out to walk distances and to see 
with their own eyes. 

Elementary drill ,—More difficult exercises on the lines prescribed for 
Standard I. The subject is not compulsory, but shoffid be taken 
whenever possible. ^ 

Hand and eye training^ including drawing .—Drawing in pencil the 
natural objects, studied in connection with the nature observation 
lessons ; the drawing of natural objects from memory should occasion¬ 
ally be practised. 

In addition to the above, maUworhy hanlieUwianiig and pajper-folding 
may be introduced, if considered desirable. 

Hygiene and Domeetic Economy ,—The whole method of keeping 
clean the hut or house and its surroundings. * 

Food .—Cleanliness to be observed. Cleaning of utensils. Supply 
of good water for cooking food. How to ascertain when fish, 
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vegetables, etc., are fresh. The cooking of rice and the advantage oi 
eating it warm. ^ 

Eegular hours of sleep. Disadvantage of excessive sleep in 
file ^daytinae. Use of mosquito curtains. Airing and sunning of 
bedding and blankets. 

Eunning, felling and patchwork. 

NOTE ON SCHOOL GARDENS. ^ 

In connection with the study of plantdifot the importance of which has been 
insisted upon in the syllabus, the provision of school gardens should be con¬ 
sidered IS most desirable. Where a garden is impossible, plants should be grown 
in boxes or pots. Tho attention of school managers, teachers and others is 
invited to the following extract from some remarks on school gardens made by 
Mr. F. G. Sly, Officiating Inspeotor-Oeneral of Agriculture iu India 

** The master must use real objects, in order to cultivate in the child the 
habits of observing and thinking. In this matter, school gardens ara of primary 
importance. I recognize the difficulties that in some parts stand in the way of 
providing each rural school with a ^rden, but these might be overcome more 
often than they are. Where this is impossible, a very great deal can be accom¬ 
plished by growing plants in boxes and pots. Ihe right use of a school garden 
or school pots is not always enforced. I have seen school gardens in which the 
whole of the work was done by the school watchman, and which served the sole 
purpose of growing a few English vegetables for presentation to an inspecting 
officer. The best school gardens vidtod by me served the useful purposes of 
beautifying the school surroundings, and of giving some manual training to the 
children, but even these objects are of secondary importance. The real object 
of a school garden sliould be to supply materials for object lessons in which the 
pupils can study the growth of plants. It should be a garden where * nature is 
studied in its relations to the child, from the child's stand-point, by the teacher 
with the children.’ If there is not room for each child to grow his own patch, 
each class should jointly cultivate its own plot, not in order to produce tho best 
results, but to ooserve and study plant growth. Under the guidance of the 
teacher, the child should observe the parts of a seed, the plant food in it, the 
process of germination and the conditions necessary for it. In each stage of the 
growth of the plant he should pull up a specimon and observe the roots their 
uses and their growth ; the stems, their uses and structure j the leaves, their uses 
and structure; tho flowers, their parts and uses, and methods of fertilization; 
the fruits and seeds; their formation and uses, methods of disposal and the like. 
He should observe the soil and its composition, the effect of plant food and 
manures. The gardens should be deliberately used to give object-lessons iu 
failures as well as in successes in connection with soils, drainage, manures, weeds 
and the like. School gardens need by no means be expensive ; a portion of the 
8Cbo>l^l compound can often be utilized, and the commonest seeds obtained free m 
the village are as useful as those purchased from a merchant. In any case, the 
cost of growing some plants in pots and boxes is infinitesimal. Plants collected 
from the roadside and cultivator's Geld can never take the place of a school 
garden. The child must do the things himself; he mast sow his own seed and 
observe the growth of his own plants.” 

(b) MODEL PBIXABT SCHOOLS FOB 61BLS. 

D. p. I.’. Forty-nine Model Primary Sohook for girls (one in each district) we 
established in 1902 at an annual cost of Es. 10,780 (each Model School 
13 Sopr! imT ecfcting Rs. 220 a year as detailed below). Thirty-seven additional 
schools were also started in some of the more advanced districts in the 
year 1904. 
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The eetabUsbrneat for each Model Primary School for Girls is as 
follows:— 

(1) Pay of the teaoheie (male or female)—(R s. 6 Ke. 

as salary and Re. 7 for attebdanos of 

girls) ... ... ... 13 a month. 

(2) Female servant ... ... ... 3 „ 


Total ... 16 


or 192 a year. 

Prizes, Oontingenoies, do. ... ... 28 „ ,, 

Grand Toi’ai, ... 220 „ „ 

Teachers in model primary schools for g'rls are not entitled to use 
Government Stationery. 

3.-EDUCATI0N OF WIDOWS AND SCHOOL MASTERS’ 

WIVES. 


D. P. I. 

Cir.No.234,y 
6 Jiiiiy. 1905. 


No. 3Ii82^ dated the Sht December 1908^ from the Oovt, of Bengal^ 
General Dept.^ to RP. L 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 10688, 
dated the 24ih Soptemhor 1903, submitting a scheme for the training 
of school masters’ wives and of Hindu and Muhammadan widows, 
as to enable them to become teachers in girls’ schools. This scheme 
which you state, is partly based on one which exists in Madras, for 
training destitute Hindu and Muhammadan widows, contemplates the 
following measures :• — 

(i) That training classes for native school masters’ wives and Hindu 

and Muhammadan widows should be opened in connexion 
with girls’ schools under the charge of female teachers. 

(ii) That such classes should be opened in places where the people 

are willing to co-operate with the Education Department, 
(m) That such classes should be started in localities where the 
purdah system is not strictly observed, and where the 
school masters’ wives, when duly qualified, might be 
sent out as mistresses, as far as practicable, to the towns 
or villages to which their husbands are posted. 

(kj That Bucli classes should be opened at centres wher^ the 
Vaisnavas preponderate. This recommendation is made 
on the grounds that females of this class do not strictly 
observe the purdah system, that they usually devote 
themselves to a religious life, and that they are generally 
held in respect by the people. 

(i’) That the Inspectress of Schools should pay periodical visits to 
the training classes, and submit her reports to your oflSce. 
[vi) That no male inspecting officers should visit these classes, 
but that inspecting officers not below the rank of Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools may, if necessary, visit the olggses 
to collect information concerning them, with the consent 
of the female teachers, or of the Managing OommittCe. 
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4.-8CH0LAESHIP8 IN PAVOUE OP HINDU AND 
MUHAIIUADAN OIELS. 

If a Hindu or Muhammadan girl obtains a Primary or Middle 
Scholarship and is unable to attend any recognised school, owing to the ^^. 1074 ?^ 
customs ootaining in Bengal or to the circumstances of the particular f 28 Jua# 
class to which the scholar belongs, or to distance from any suitable 
school, then, if the scholar still prosecutes her studies to a higher stage, D. P# I. 
the scholarship gained by her will be held to^ her credit subject to the 1904 .^ 
following arrangementsIf before the expiration of the period for 
which the scholarship is to be held, the girl-pupil in question submits to 
an examination to be held by an Inspectress of Schools, or by a female 
teacher for zanana education, or by an Inspector of Schools, or by a 
•t,Deputy Inspector of Schools, or by some officer specially selected by the 
Inspector of Schools for the purpose, and if the scholar is found on such 
examination to have attained the desired higher stage of education, then 
the Boholarsbip money, which would under ordinary circumstances have 
been paid to her in the form of monthly stipends, may be paid to her 
as a prize* 


DD 
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MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION. 


l.-MADEASAS. 


[Approved by the Director of Public Imirudion on the 15th March ldOd,\ 


1. ExAMINATIO^^s in Arabic and Persian Literature and Miibam- 
madan Law shall be hold annually for students of the four >Senior 
Classes of the Bengal Madrasas, named in Sf hodule I, by the Central 
Board of Examiners, Bengal Madrasas. The Principal and Head 
Maulavi of the Calcutta Maclrasa shall be Kegistrav and Assistant 
Registrar, respectively, of the Board. The Examiners shall be selected 
by the Kegistrar for each year’s examination, subject to the confirmation 
of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

2. The examinations shall bo held in March at Calcutta, Hooghly, 
Dacca, Chittagong, Coniilla and Sasaram, and at such other places as 
may be hereinafter appointed, the exact date of the commencement of 
the examination being annually fixed and published by the Kegistrar 
with the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

Tho Gxaminatiou held for the Senior Pourtli-year and 8econd-year 
Classes shall respectively be named the Higher and Lower ^^Madiusa 
Standards. 

The Heads of Government Madrasas and affliiated Madrasas in 
Bengal shall submit to the liegistrar lists of the candidates to be 
examined at least forty-five days before tho eommrnooment of the 
examination, aceornpauiGd by the projx'r fees and a statemout showing 
the place at, and the examination to, which the candidates aro to be 
"'t.draitted. A candidate, who fails to pass or to present himself /or 
examination, shaii not bo entitled to claim a rotund of the fee; but 
he may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on 
payment of the full I'ee on each occasion. 

3. The following fees shall be levied*:— 

Eupees 4 for admission to the examination of the Senior 
Fourth-year class or Higher Madrasa Standard. 

Eupee 1 for admission to tho examination of the Senior Third- 
year class. 

Eupees 2 for admission to the examination of the Senior 
Second-year class or Lower Madrasa Standard.^ 

Eupee 1 for admission to the examination of the Senior First-year 
class. 


■* Tho scale of fees hero indicated will remain 
JHih t$&), dotted tU Ud MQfch X900.] 


in force imtil further ordei’S (vido OoiU Ordir 
DD 2 
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4. Tbe examinations e^l be conducted by means of Tnritten papers* 
the same questions being set tn every place where the examination is 
held. 

Each examination shall be held for five days, two papers of 
questions being set for each day of the examination. Iliree hours shall 
be allowed for each of the pamrs set in the forenoon and two hours for 
each of the papers set in the afternoon. For the purpo^ of calculating 
pass«mark8 the papers shall be arranged into groups of papers. 

6. The sunjeots and marks of the papers and the arrangement of 
the several groups of papers shall be as follows 


8$nior fourth-year Clan. 


Serial 

Number. 


Time. 


l.—lst day, mornirifr 
II.— „ eveniDg 

III, —2nd day, morning 

IV. — „ evening 

V.—8rd day, morning 

VI.— „ evening 

VII.—4th day, morning 
VIII,— „ evening 

IX—6th day, morning 


X,— „ evening 



Maximum 

Group 

Subject of paper. 

number of 

of 

marks. 

papers. 

Arabic poetry ... 

60) 

Ist. 

„ prose ... 

Muhammadan Law ... 

403 

25) 

2nd. 

Principles of Muhammadan Law 

25 3 

l^gic ... 

i5) 

3r<L 

jKflLOtOFlO *•* 

25 3 

Philosophy 

25) 

4th, 

Aqaid 

Translation of unseen passages 
from Persian into Arabic and 

25 3 

Essay ... 

25') 

5th, 

Translation of unseen passages 

[ 

from Arabic into Persian 

25) 



Aggregate total of marks 


300 


Senior Thirdly ear Class. 


I.—1st day, morning Arabic Poetry 
II,— „ evening „ Prose 

III. —2nd day, morning Muhammadan Law 

IV. — „ evening Principles of Muhammadan Law 

V.—3rd day, morning Logic ... 

VI,— „ evening Rhetoric.. ... 

vn.-«taw, " 

VIII.— „ evening Geometry 

IXe—Ithday, morning Translation of unseen passages 
from Persian into Arabic and 
Essay 

X,— „ evening Translation of unseen passages 

from Arabic into Persian 


40) 

35 ( 
25) 
26 3 
25) 
25 3 
25) 
26 J 
25 


'^1 
36 J 


lat. 

2nds 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th, 

6th. 


ilggregaio total of marks 


300 
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Benior Secondly ear Class. 


S«rUl 

No. 


Time. 


I.—Ist day, morning 
IL— „ evening 

III. ^2nd day, morning 

IV. — „ evening 

V.— 8rd day, morning 

VI.— „ evening 

VII.—4th day, morning 
VIII.— „ evening 


IX.~6th day, morning 
Z.— „ evening 


Subject of paper. 

Arabic Poetry ... 

Prose 

Muhammadan Law ... 

Principles of Muhammadan Law 

Phetoric... 

{Karirah i" i: 

Arithmetic 

Persian Literature, Persian 

Bhetoric, and Persian Gram¬ 
mar 

Translation of unseen passages 
from Persian into Arabic and 
Essay ... 

Translation of unseen passages 
from Arabic into Persian 


Maximum Group 
number of of 
marks. papers# 


26) 

26 / 

25) 

26 t 

26) 
26) 
26 [ 
26/ 


50 


26] 

26] 


Itt. 

2ud. 

3rd« 

4th. 


6th. 


6th. 


Aggregate total of marks 


800 


I.—1st day, morning 
II.— „ evening 

III,-^2nd day, mormng 
IV — „ evening 

V.—8rd day, morning 


VI.- 


evening 


VIL—4th day, morning 
VriL— „ evening 
IX.—6th day, morning 


X.- 


evening 


Senior First-year Class. 

Arabic Poetry 
„ Prose 
Logic 

Syntax ... 

Principles^! of Muhammadan Law 
C Elements of Muhammadan 
) Law 
C Faraiz 
Arithmetic 

Persian Literature and Grammar 
Translation of unseen passages 
from Persian into Arabic and 
Essay 

Translation of unseen passages 
from Arabic into Peisian 


25) 

26) 
26 I 
25) 

25) 

26) 
26 j 
26 { 
60 


26 

26 


I 


1st, 

Bod. 

3rd. 

4th. 

6th. 


dth# 


Aggregate total of marks 


300 


6 . In order to pass any examination a candidate shall be required 
to obtain not less than 25 per cent, of the total number of marks iu 
each group of papers, and to secure an aggregate of not less than 38 
per cent, of the maximum total of marks. 

Candidates securing not less than 60 ^ per cent, of the maximum 
total of marks shall be placed in the First Division; those securing 
not less than 42 per cent, in the Second Division; and the remainder 
in the Third Division. 
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7, After the close of the summer vacation, the Eegistrar shall send 
a list of candidates who ^have passed, arranged in order of merit 
separately for each Madrasa^, to the Direotor of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, for sanction and publication in the Calcutta Oasette. The Heads 
of the several Madrasas shall he supplied at the same time with 
a list of successful candidates of their respective institutions. 

8 . The courses of reading prescribed for the four Senior Classes 
are shown in Schedule II.* 

SCHEDULE I. 

List of institutions authorised to send up candidates for the 
examinations of Bengal Madrasas— 

1. Calcutta Madrasa. 

2 . Hooglily ditto. 

3. Dacca ditto. 

4. Chittagong ditto. 

0 . llusomiyah Madrasa of Comilla. 

6 . Sitakund (Chittagong) Madrasa. 

7. Falikchari (Chittagong) Madrasa. 

8 . Sasaram Madrasa. 

9. Serajganj Madrasa. 

10 . Ahmadia Madrasa of Noakhali. 

11. Ahsania Madrasa of Dacca. 


SCHEDULE II. 


COUKSES OP READING PRESCRIBED. 

Senior Fourth-year Clasi. 

Subject, 

Arabic Poetry Saba-i*MulIaqali, Muallaqahs I & III, Banat, 

8iiad (whole). 

Arabic Prose ... Maqamat-i-Haiiri, Maqamalis I to X. 

Muhammadan Law ... Hidayah, Yolunie IV, Chapters on Shafah, 

Zabaoh, Uzhiyah, Xarahiyai, Ashribah, Said 
and Wasaya. 

Principles of Muhammadan Musnllam-ns-Subut, Mujtabai Press, Delhi Edition 
Law. 13 il Hijri. 

Logic Bull am, Tasdiqat. 

Ehetoxic Mutawwal, from the beginning up to Bah8*i%Ma 

Ana Qultu. 

Philosophy ••• Hidayat-ul-Hikmat, second half. 

Aqaid ... ... SfiarLi-Aqaid-i-Nasafi, second naif. 

* A l^iftb yoar Class has been opened et the Calcutta Madrasa for the teaching of SoMs 
and under Bengal Government Resolution Uo, 731, dated 24th February 1903* 
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Senior Thirds year Class 0 

Arabic Poeiry Diwani-i-Mutanabbi, to the end of rhyme. 

Arabic Prose ... Tarikh-i-Timui’i, pages 89—J91, Calcutta Edition 

1283 Hijti. 

Muhammadan Law ... Hidajah, Volume III, Chapters on Buyu, Sarfi 
. Iqrar, Muzarabah and Hibah. 

Principles of Muhammadan Tawzih, Chapter 11, up to Bahs ul-Ijma. 

Law. 

Logic ... Sullam, Tasawwarat. 

Ehetorio ... ... Mukhtasir-i-Maani, from Mutaalliqat-i-Fel to 

Wajh-i-Tashbih. 

Philosophy ... ... Hidayat-ul-Hikmafc, first half. 

Aqaid ... ... Sharh-i-Aqaid-i-Kasafi, first half. 

Geometry ... ... Euclid, Book 1. 


Senior Second-year Class, 

Arabic Poetry ... Nafliat-nbYaman, first half of Chapter III. 

Arabic Prose ... ... Tarikh-i-Timnri, pages 1—88, Calcutta Edition. 

12,33 Hijri. 

Muhammadan Law Shark-bVi(||^ayali, Volume II, Chapters on Nikab, 

Eizaq, lalaq, Airaan, Laqit, Luqta, Mafqud 
Shirkat, and Waqf. 

Principles of Muhammadan Tawzih, Chapter L 
Law. 

P'^etoric ... ... Mukhtasir-i-Maani, from beginning to Ahwal-i- 

Mutaalliqat-i-Fel. 

Logic ... Qubi, Tasdiqat. 

Munazirah ... ... Eashidiyah, from beginning to end of the fourth 

discussion. 

Arithmetic Vulgar Fractions and Double Rule cf Three. 

Persian Qasayad-i-Urfi, Fawal Kishore Klition, pages 

1—44. 

Hadayiq-ul-Balaghat, Hadiqah I. 


Senior First-year Class, 

Arabic Poetry ... ... Diwan-i-Ali, Bombay Edition, 1274 Hijri, page 

78-128. 

Arabic Prose ... ... Puth-ush-Shara, Calcutta Edition, 1854A.D,, page 

1 - 122 . 

Logic ... ... Qutbi, Tasawwarat. 

Syntax ... ... Sbarh-i-Mulla Jami, Mansubat. 

Principles of Muhammadan ^^urul-Anwar, from beginning to the Baha-L 
Law. Hurufd-Maani. 

Elements of Muhammadan Sharh-i Viqayah, Volume 1. 

Law, 

Paraiz ... ... Sirajiyah, from beginning to Zavilarham. 

Arithmetic ... Square Boot and Eule of Three. 

Persian Sikandar Namah, from beginning to Slkander's 

Tictory ofer the Zangies Abdul Wasi, second 
half. 
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2.-MAKTABS. 

Uo, 8119, dated the lit ^Julp 190Ay from the Director of Public 
Imiruction^ to the Oovi, of Bengal^ General Dept. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 1168, dated the 28th 
January 1904, and in reference to your office reminder No. 1302, dated 
the 4th March 1904, 1 have the honour to report that a Conference 
of gentlemen well acquainted with the conditions and requirements 
of Indian education was held in February last at the Calcutta 
Madrasa, under the presidency of Dr. Rose, to discuss the question of 
improving the state of primary education among the Muhammadan 
population of Bengal, and a copy of the resolutions adopted at the Con¬ 
ference is enclosed for the information of Government. The report of 
the Conference reached this office only at the close of the month of 
April. The subject is rather complicated by the existence of several 
vernaculars used by the Muhammadans, and hence it has been necessary 
to devote some time to the consideration of the matter, both on the 
part of the Conference and of this office. The delay in submitting this 
report is regretted, but it has been almost unavoidable. 

2. It might be desired that the Conference should have discussed 
and reporteJ somewhat more in detail on the various questions referred 
to it, and specially on the question of the curriculum to be recom¬ 
mended for the maktaba of the several classes; but as it is, the recora- 
mendtitions are sufficiently indicative of the lines on which we shall 
have to proceed, and they enable this office to submit definite proposals 
for the consideration and orders of Government. 

In passing, it may be remarked that the members of the Con¬ 
ference have been satisfied with very low standards of secular education 
for the Muhammadans. It is perhaps hopeless to expect more than 
is proposed for some time to come. 

3. Clarification, —In the first place I have to propose that, as 
suggested in the office note already submitted to Government with this 
office letter No. 1168, dated the 28th J^inuary 1904, above referred to. 
The maktaba in Bengal should be classified as follows:— 

I.— Maktabs teaching the Koran and also the rituals of Islam 
through the Urdu langu^e. 

II.— Maktabs teaching Urdu or rersian or both (with or without 
the Koran and ritual), in addition to a certain elementary 
standard in the vernacular of the district in which the 
maktabs are situated, and arithmetic up to at least the 3rd 
year infant class standard of the new vernacular scheme. 

III.— Maktabs teaching the full departmental standards, up to at 
least the 3rd year infant class of the new vernacular educa¬ 
tion scheme, and with the Urdu or Persian language an 
additional optional subject. 

4. QtanUin^aid,—Maktabs of Class I need not be aided otherwise 
than by payment of a simple annual fee for the submission of annual 
returns. Maktabs of Class II should get aid from the primary grant in 
the saDie way as ordinary pathsalas. Maktabs of Class III should get 
the ordinary puthtala grants, together with an additional 26 per cent 
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Maktabf* 

on the ordinary grant. This additional allowance is pro^sed, in order 
to enoonrage the maktabs of Glasses 1 and II to adopt the full 
departmental standards. 

The above payments will of course have to be made out of the 
primary grant at the disposal of District Boards, and in non-Board 
districts from funds at the disposal of the Department. Roughly speak- 
iug, and so far as can be at present estimated, the cost will probably 
amount to about Rs. 60,000 a year. 

6 . As regards the curriculum of studies, I agree with the Conference 
that it would be desirable to treat the fmktabs in Calcutta separately 
from those in the mu/assaL Paragraph 9 of the office note above 
alluded to contains a statement showing the usual course of studies 
adopted in the Calcutta maktabs at present. Enquiry is being made 
as to whether the course needs any revision, and a separate communica¬ 
tion on this point will be made to Government later on. With regard 
to the suggestion mado in the papers submitted by the Conference that 
the (Calcutta maktabs should be under different control from other Pri¬ 
mary school, and be placed under the supervision of Dr. Ross, I regret 
to say I think this would be a most mistaken policy. In my opinioa 
these maktahs should always be treated, as far as possible, in tbe same 
way as ordinary small Primary schools; for in the future it is to be 
hoped they will gradually conform to the requirements of primary 
education. Hence to separate them from the ordinary scheme of 
inspecting work in the Dopaitmont would be a mistake. 

6 . As regards the mu/assal maktabsy it is clear that we have to deal, 
broadly speaking, with two classes of maktabs, viz. (a) ^mktabs in which 
the vernacular employed is Urdu, and (b) maktabs in which the verna¬ 
cular is other than Urdu. It is only in class (a) of thethat 
the teaching of one of the languages,—Hindi, Bengali or Uriya—in 
addition to the Urdu, may be insisted on; whue in those coming 
under class {b) the only language the teaching of which can be 
iii&ibted on is the vernacular of the district, Urdu being here taught 
as a second language. Persian should always be treated as a wholly 
optional language for all classes of rnaktahs, 

7 . The question of curriculum again does not come up in connec¬ 
tion with Class 1 of the maklabs {vide paragraph 3); while, as regards 
Class III of the rnaktahs, suggestions will have to be made only in 
reference to the Urdu or Persian books to be taught in them, as in the 
other subjects they will strictly follow the standards laid down for the 
Upper Primary and I^ower Primary schools under the new vernacular 
scheme of education. A statement showing the Urdu or Persian booka 
that will be read in this class of maktabs is given in Appendix A. 

8 . It is only in the case of Class if of the rnaktabs then that 
detailed directions as regards the courses of studies are necessary, and 
I bea to append a statement (Appendix B) giving a course of^ studies 
for this class of maktahsy based, as regards Urdu or Persian, chiefly on 
the statement prepared by Maulvis Muhammad Ibrahim and Abdul 
Karim, which was attached to the printed office note, and in the case of 
the other subjects, on the courses prescribed under the new vernacular 
education scheme. The course both in Appendix A and Appendix B 
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had been arranged on the assumption that the maktahs will serve as 
feeders to Middle schools as suggested in Eesolution 4 of the Conference* 
The hooks named are subject to the approval of the Text-book 
Committee. 

9. In the note enclosed in my last letter, I expressed my^ opinion 
that, in order to bring the maktabs up to the desired standard, it would 
be necessary to create s'" me posts of Inspecting Maulvis, like the one at 
Calcutta. The duty of these Inspecting Maulvis would be generally to 
supervise the inaktahs and to induce their manjis to add secular subjects 
to the instruction ordinarily imparted in them. I think, however, that 
an Inspecting Manlvi, in each district^ as is suggested by the (Conference, 
is not immediately necessary or advisable, and that for the present 
those districts only in which the maktaM and Koran schools are very 
large in number may be given Inspecting Maulvis as an experimental 
measure. From the departmental returns for 1903-1904, it is found 
that the districts in which these small Muhammadan schools are 
numerous, and in which more than one hundred maktabs and Koran 
scliools exist, are the following :— 


N amber of vialialt 
and Koran schools 

fDacoa ... ... ••• 1,247 

! Mymensingh ... ... ... 150 

* j Baokergunge ... ... 273 

\ Tippera ... ... ... 257 

1 Noakhali ... ... ... 327 

Chittagong ... ... ... 737 

Bhagalpur ... ... ... 108 

Patna ... ... ... 118 

Gaya ... ••• ... 183 

Shahabad ... ... ... 144 

Muzaffarpur ... ... ... 174 

Darbhanga ... ... ... 167 


Of these districts, Dacca might have 4 Inspecting Maulvis, as the 
maktabs here number over twelve hundred, Chittagong might have 2, 
and the other districts might each have one for the present. If the 
Maulvis be paid Rs. 15 as salary and Es. 10 for travelling allowance, 
or Es. 25 per month, the extra cost on account of these extra 16 
Inspecting Maulvis will be Rs. 25 x 12 x 16s=E8. 4,800 per year. 

10. I agree with the Conference that it would be desirable to 
have some maktabs under the direct management of the Department, 
which should serve as models to the other maktabs in the Province. 
The latter may thus be encouraged to adopt the departmental standards 
by the example set before them. These model maktabs may also be a 
means of supplying the other maktabs with a better class of manjis than 
aie available at present. For the present we may have one model 
mdktah in each district in which there are already numerous indigenous 
Koran fchools and maktabs, and we may take the 12 districts mentioned 
in paragraph 9 to begin with, and also have one model mahtab in 
Calcutta, or thirteen in all, teaching up to the Upper Primary standard. 
One Head Maulvi on Es. 15 per month with an assistant on Es. 10 

* Siaco transferred to the now province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 












per month, will be able to undertake the teaching work, while a servant 
on Rs. 7 per month and a contingent allowance of Es. 4 per month for 
each maktah will also have to be sanctioned. The fees realized in these 
maktabs may be divided between the Head and Assistant Manlvis, 
giving perhaps salaries of Rs. 18 to Rs. 20 and Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 
per month respectively. Taking the number of places to be dealt with 
as 13, the expenditure that this part of the scheme will involve will be 
Rs. 36 X 12 X 13=Rs. 5,616 per year (exclusive of fees), while an initial 
charj^e of Es. 500 for the building of each maktah and Rs. 100 for 
furniture (Rs. 600 x 13 =Rs. 7,800 in all) will also have to be 
sanctioned. 

11. The total cost to Government on account of the recurring and 
initial charges involved in the above proposals will accordingly be as 
follows:— 

Initial, Rs, 

For tbe building and furniture of 13 model maktah^ 7,800 

Becurring, 

For establishment of 13 model maktabs per annum 5,616 
For Inspecting Maulvis, per year ... ^ ... 4,800 

Rough estimate of th<^ annual cost of grant-in-aid to 
be paid by District Boards in Board districts and 
by the Department in the non-Board districts ... 50,000 

12. It is not evidently possible to make provision in the current 
year for the above items of expenditure out of the current yearns 
Educational Budget, and I have to request that, if the above proposals 
are approved and it be decided to give effect to them during the current 
year, the necessary provision may bo made out of the funds at the 
disposal of Government. 


APPENDIX A. 

Part I. 

Subjects in Urdu or Persian to be taught as an optional course {in addition 
to the ordinary vernacidar course) in Maktabs of Class 111 in which 
the vernacular is Bengali^ Hindi or JJriya, 

Infant Class, Second Period (corresponding to Third Tear of 
New Vernacular scheme). 

Urdu. 

1, First Urdu Reader, Punjab Series, 
or 

First Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla, 
or 

Tamil-ul Mubtddi, Part I, by Sayed Muhammad Hossaim 
or 

Urdu Amoz, Part I, by Surajmol. 
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Maki^hs, 

APPENDIX A— contim$il. 
^ Pj^rsian. 

1. Hedayatus Sybian, Lee's Persian Series. 

2. Dabistaui Danish, by Abdul Munim. 


Standakd I (Lower Primary, First Year). 

Urdu. 

1. Second Urdu Header of Punjab Series, or Second Urdu Reader 
by Zakaulla, 

or 

Tamil-ul Mublddi, Part II, by Sayed Muhammad Hossain, 
or 

Urdu Amoz, Part II, by Surajmol. 

Persian. 

1. Gulbhani Sibyan, Lee's Persian Series. 

2. Kanzus Saadat, by Muhammad Fazil of Barisal' 


Statsdard II (Lower Primary, Se.iond Year). 
Urdu. 

1. Third Urdu Reader of Punjab Series, 

or 

Third Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla. 

2. Urdu Grammar, by Mirza Ahmed Ali. 

Persian. 

1. Kalidi Danish, Part III, by Ifazaddin Ahmad. 

2, Paud Namali, by Fariduddin Alar. 


Stand\rd III (Upper Primary First Ykar). 
Urdu. 

1. Fourth Urdu Reader of Panjab Series, 

or 

Fourth Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla. 

2. Qwaidi Urdu, Parts I and II, by Nisar Ali. 

Persian. 

1. Oulistani Saadi. 

2. Buastani „ 

3. Zoabiti Farsi. 
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APPENDIX A— concluded. 

Standard IV (Offer Primary, Second Year). 
Urdu. 

1. Fifth Urdu Beader of Punjab Series, 

or 

Fifth Urdu Keader, by 2iakauUa. 

2. Qwaidi Urdu, Part III, by Nasir Ali. 

Persian. 

1. Gulastaoi Saadi. 

2. Baastani „ 

3. Zoabiti Farsi. 


Part II. 

Subjects in Urdu or Persian io be taught in Maktabs oj Class III in 
tchieh the vernacular is Urdu. 

The teaching of Urd?* will be compulsory in this class of 
and should be in the text-books as laid down under the new scheme. 

In addition to this, the Persian books prescribed in Part 1 may be 
taught as an optional subject. 


APPENDIX B. 

Course of Studies for Class II of Maktabs. 

Part I. 

(Eelating to maktabs in which the vernacular is Bengali, Hindi or 

Uriya). 

Infant Oi-ass (First Period). 

Arithmetic, 

From lessons on leaves and trees the idea of numbers is to be 
taught, and hence of addition and subtraction. Simple mental 
aritWetio. 

The children are to write numerals, and should learn notation up 
to 100. 

Shatkiya, hard and gandi ; multiplication table up to 10 x 10. 
Simple addition, subtraction and multipUoatioQ (elates to w used). 
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Mahtaht, 

APPENDIX B— continued. 

Vernacular Course, 

(Bengali, Hindi and XJriya)— 

(а) Action songs and short pieces of poetry to bo committed to 

memory. 

(б) To learn and write letters and short words in the vernacular 

alphabet book. 

Infant Class (Second Period). 

Arithmetic. 

Addition, subtraction and multiplication. Notation up to 10,000— 
sayiA, deriya, araiya ; writing luri, pan, chok, kutha, bigha, seer 
and man. 


Vernacular. 

Verses on the duties of children to be committed to memory. 
Intermediate Header. 


Optional. 

Urdu. 

1. First Urdu Header of Panjab Series, 
or 

First Urdu Header by Zakaulla, 
or 

Tamil-ul-Mabtadi, Part I, by Bayed Muhammad llossain, 
or 

Urdu Amos, Part T, by Surajraol, 

or 

Persian. 

1. Hedayatua Sybian, Lee’s Persian Series. 

2, Dabistani Danish, by Abdul Munim. 

Standard I (Lower Primary First Year). 
Arithmetic. 

First four rules, including mental operations; country tables of 
weight and land measure mankasa, sherkasa, sonakasa and masmahinu. 

Vernacular. 

Lower Primary Science Header. 
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APPENDIX B 

Optional. 

Urdu, 

1. Second Urdu Reader of Punjab Series, 
or 

Second Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla, 
or 

Talim-ul-Mabtadi, Part II, by Sayed Mahamniad Hossain, 
or 

Urdu Amoz, Part II, by Surajmol, 

or 

Fenian, 

1. Qulshani Sibyan, Loe’s Persian Series. 

2. Kanzus Saadat, by Mahaminad Fazl of Barisal. 


Standard II (Lower Primary Second Year). 
ArUhmetie, 

Revision of subjects of Standard L Compound rules: reduction, 
accounts of bazar purchases. Calculation of prices, including mental 
operations, bighakalif haihakaliy jarnabundi. 


V<^rnacula}\ 

Lower Primary Science Reader. 

Writing complex words and sentences, forms of kahuliycd^ 

and rent receipts. 


Optional. 

Urdu, 

1. Third Urdu Reader of Punjab Series, 

or 

Third Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla. 

2. Urdu Grammar, by Miiza Ahmed Ali, 

or 

Persian, 

1. Kalidi Danish, Part III, by Ifazuddin Ahmad. 

2. Paud Namab, by Pariduddin Atar. 
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Maktahi, 
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s'?’ 

Standard III (Upper Primary First Tear). 

Arithmetic, 

G, 0. M., L. 0. M., includinfiT mental operations. Bahar mahim^ 
haikali^ footkali; how to open a personal account with a village muhdi 
or mahajan. 


Vernacular. 

Upper Primary Course in Literature and Grammar. 
Writing letters to different persons in proper forms. 

Optional, 

Urdu. 

1. Fourth Urdu Eeader of Punjab Series, 

or 

Fourth Urdu Reader, by Zakaulla. 

2. Qwaidi Urdu, Parts I and II, by Nisar Ali, 

or 

Persian. 

1. Gulistani Saadi, 

2. Buastani „ 

*6. Zoabiti Farsi, 


Standard IV (Upper Primary Second Year). 
Arithmetic. 

Revision of subjects of Standard HI. Simple Proportion, Vulgar 
and Decimal Fractions; Problems. 

Vernacular. 

^per Primary Course in Literature and Grammar. 

Writing of chiita^ simple bond andyama kharach. 

Optional. 

Urdu. 

1* Fifth Urdu Eeader of the Punjab Series^ 

Of 

Fifth Urdu Eeader, 1^ Zakaulla. 

2, Qwaidi Urdu, Part III by Nisar Ali, 

or 
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APPENDIX B—continued. 
Penkm. 

1. Gnlistani Saadi. 

2. Baastani „ 

3. Zoabiti Farsi. 


Part II. 

(Eelating to maktabs in which the vernacular is Urdu.) 

Inpakt Class (First Period). 

Arithmetic. 

As in Part I of Appendix B, taught in one of the vernaculars— 
Bengali, Hindi or XJriya. 

Urdu. 

I, First Urdu Eeader of the Panjab Series, 

or 

First Urdu Eeader, by Zakaulla, 

or 

TaUm>ul-Mabtadi, Part I, by Sayed Mahammad Hossain, 

or 

Urdu Amos, Part I, by Surajmol. 

Optional, 

Pereian. 

Alif Bai Farsi. 


Inpant Class (Second Period). 

Arithmetic. 

As in Part I of Appendix B, taught in one of the vomaoulars— 
Bengali, Hindi or Uriya. 

Urdu. 


Second Urdu Eeader of the Punjab Series, 

or 

Second Urdu Eeader, by Zakaulla, 

or 

Talim>ul-Mabtadi, Part II, by Sayed Mahammad Hossain, 

or 

Urdu Amos, Part II, by Surajmol. 


■’SB 
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OPflOHAU 

PerskiH. 

1. Hedaytus Sibyati, Lee’e Persian Series, 

2. Dabistani Danish, by Abdul Munin). 

Standauu I. 

Arithmetic, 

As in Part I of Appendix B, taught in one of the vernaoulareh-^ 
Bengali, Hindi or Uri^. 


Urdu, 

1, Lower Primary Science Reader in Urduj 

or 

Third Urdu Reader of the Punjab Series, 

or 

Third Urdu Reader, by Zakaulloi 

2, Way to Health by Zakaulle^ 

or 

Risalai Hifsi Sihah, by jBhagaban Prasad. 

Optional, 

Persian . 

\ Kalidi.Danish, Part III, by Ifasuddin Ahmad. 
2 Kanzus Saadat, by Mahammad FaziL 
8. Zoabiti Farsi. 


Standard IL 
Arithmetic, 

m in Part I of Appendix B, in one of the vernaoulars •• 

Bengali, Hindi or Uriya. 


Urdu. 

L Lower Primary Soienoe Reidbr in Urdu, 

or 

Fourth Urdu Reader, oi the Punjab Series, 

or 

Fourth Urdu Reader by Zakaulla, 

2, Tahziban Nafus, by Muhaniined Fakharuddin Hossain 
d. Urdu Grammar, by Mirza AhmidaU* 

Writing—^ in Part I of Appenda 
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OmOMAL. 

Pertian. 

1. Gnlifitani Saadi. 

2. Pand Namah. 

8. Zoabiii Farsi. 

Standard £II. 

Arithtnetio. 

As in Part I of Appendix B, taught in one of the Ternaonlars^- 
Bengali, Hindi or XJnya. 

Urdu. 

1. Upper Primary Course in Literature, and Grammar in Urdu, 

or 

Fifth Urdu Eeador of the Punjab Series. 

or 

Fifth Urdu Eeader, by ZakauUa. 

2. Guldastai Akhlaq of the N. W. P. Series. 

3. Ctwaidi Urdu, Parts I and II, by Nisar Ali. 

Writing—ss in Part I of Appendix B. 

Optwnai,. 

Persian, 

1. Gulistani Saadi. 

2. Baastani „ 

8. Meftahul Qwaid. '' 


Standard IV. 

Arithmetic. » 

As in Part I of Appendix B, taught in one of the vernaoulars<-B 
Bengali, Hindi or Uriya. 


Urdu. 

1. Upper Primary Course in Literature, and Grammar in UHii, 

or 

Taubatun Nasu, by Nazir Ahmad. 

2. Musaddasi Hali, by Allaf Hosaia Hall. 

3. Qwaidi Urdu, Part 111, by Namr AU. 

Writing—as in Part I of Appendix B. 

EB 2 
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Optional. 

Fenian, 

1. Akhlaqui Mohsini. 

2. Bua&tani Saadi. 

3. Meftahul Qwaid. 


D. P. I. 

Cir. No, 80, tr 
25 April 1906. 


The following Urdu and Persian books are approved for use in 

maktah 


1. Firsi Urdu Reader, the Punjab Series. 

2. Second ditto ditto. 

8. Third ditto ditto. 

4. Fouith ditto ditto, 

6. Fifth ditto ditto. 

6. Talim-uhMubtadi, Part I, by Syed Muhummad Hosain. 

7. Ditto Part II, ditto, 

8. Guldasta-i-Akhlaq, North-Western Provinces Series. 

9. Taubatan Nasu, by Nazir Ahmed. 


10. 

Quawaid-i-Urda, Part 

I, by Nisar Ali Beg. 

11. 

Ditto, 

Part 

IT, by 

ditto. 

12. 

Ditto, 

Part ; 

in, by 

ditto. 

IS. 

Ditto, 

Part 

IV, by 

ditto. 

14. 

Urdu Amoz, 

Part 

I, by Suraj Mai. 

16 . 

Ditto 

Part 

11, by 

ditto. 


16. Fund Namah, by Fariduddin Attar. 

17. Gulistan-i-Sadi. 


18. Bostan-i-Sadi. 

19. Akhlaq-i-Mohsini. 

20. Alif-Ba*i-Farsi. 

2h DabiBtan.i'Danish. 

22. Hifz>i-Sahat-ki XJmda Eitab, bj Bhagwan Fra»d> 

23. Gulshan-i-Sibyan, Lee’s Persiaa Series. 

24. Hadayet-us-Sibyan, ditto. 

25. Zoabit-i-Farsi. 
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<■ Mahtabi. 

Extract from kttcr No, 1618I,Q,f dated the ^Itih September 1901/., from 
the Oovt, (f Bengal, General Dept, 

Paha. 7.—I am aow to inform you that the Lieutenant-Governor 
approves the proposals made in your letter under reference, and desires 
that eSect should be given to them as soon as the necessary funds are. 
available and the Local Self-Government Act has been amended, so as to 
allow of the transfer of funds by Government to District Boards for 
expenditure on mdktahe and of the grant of aid by District Boards to 
those institutions. At present, as you are aware, District Boards are 
unable to subsidize makiabt and madrasas, and Government is oho 
unable to transfer funds to them for that purpose; and it is in oontem- 
,>• , M lOT/i plation to amend the Local Self-Government Act 

dated the 2nd September SO aS tO remove tUlS disability (vm COpieS of 

w 09 OTM marginally-noted communications). It is 
dated^\e 22nd April hoped thaUhe Looal Self-Government Act will be 
i 90 t, amended in the manner proposed in the ensuing 

cold weather, and that the Financial Department will be able to make 
provision for the necessary funds in the next year’s budget. 


No. 157T.G,, dated the tkth April 1905, from the Govt, of Bengal, 

General Dept., to D. t, I, 

I am directed to invite a reference to the conespondence resting d, p. r. 
with Mr Earle’s letter No. 1618T.G., dated the 24th September 
1904, in which Government approved your proposals regarding the 
improvement of the state of primary education among the Muhammadan 
population of Bengal. It was estimated that the scheme would involve 
an initial expenditure of Es. 7,800 and a recurring expenditure of 
Rs. 60,416 a year, and the sanction was given to its introduction as 
soon as the necessary funds were available and the Local Self-Govern«t- 
meut Act had been amended, so as to allow of the transfer of funds by 
Gevernment to Disliict Boards for expenditure on mktahe, and of the 
grant in aid by District Boards to those institutions. 

2. I am to state that the Government of India have sanctioned a 
special annual grant of 10 lakhs for the improvement of primary*-' 
education, and that funds are thus now available for the introduction of 
the scheme referred to above; but the Looal Self-Government Act hai 
not jet beeti amended. 

3. I am now to request you to be so good as to make the necessary 
preliminary arrangements (such as the selection of sites for the 
establishment of model mktSs in Calcutta and the 12 diftricts 
selected for the purpose) for giving effect to the scheme, 0a the 
understanding that no expenditure is incurred at present. 






SANSKEIT EDUCATION. 

1.--CALCUTTA SANSKRIT COLLEaE, SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1, Government scholarships to the amount of Eb. 286 a month are Bengal oofth, 
awarded annually in the Sanskrit College, on the folloviring scale:— 

15 May 1896. 


Number of 
8uholar»liip3. 

Name, 

Monthly value. 

1 

Graduate scholarship 

Rs. 

... 35 


1 

Ditto ditto 

... 26 


1 

Higher grade senior 

... 20 


2 

Ditto ditto 

... 82 

Rs. 16 each 

6 

Lower grade senior scholarships 

... 60 

>> It) ,, 

8 

Ditto junior ditto 

... 64 

^ }) 


Total 

... 236 



All scholarships are tenable for one year. The Director of Public 
Instruction is empowered to award the soholarships, and to vary the 
distribution within the sanctioned limit of Rs. 236, 

2. The scholarships are thus defined: In the Collegiate School 
lower grade junior scholarships of the value of Ry. 8 are awarded on the 
results of the annual examination of the second class and arc tenable v 
for one year in the Entrance class. If the scholarship-holder passes 
the Entrance examination, he may hold the scholarship for a further 
year (as one of the sanctioned numher of 8) in the first-year college 
class. Lower grade senior scliolarsliips of the value of Es. 10 are 
awarded on similar conditions on the results of tlio first-year college ^ 
examination, and higher grade senior scholarships of the value of Es 20 
or Es. 16 are aw^aided on the results of the third-year college examin¬ 
ation, and are tenable for one year only. Graduate scholarships are 
awarded to those who pass the fe. A. examination and may be awarded 
at the rate of Rs. 60, Rs. 35, and Rs. 25 to candidates passing in the 
first, second, or third division. The award of a Es, 50 scholarship 
may he sanctioned provided there aro savings under other classes of 
scholarships, so that the total grant is not exceeded, 

3. Not more than two soholarships of each class may he awarded 
for three qualified candidates. Thus, if there are nine or ten qualified 
candidates for the eight lower grade junior scholarships, only six will be 
awarded, il 11, seven, and if 12) eight. 
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Smlktit ColUget, 

*k 

4* No college scholarship can be held along with a Government 
junior or senior or grad»?<ate scholarship, for which students of this as 
of other institutions are eligible after the Entrance, F. A., and B. A. 
examinations. 

6. No student of the Sanskrit Oollego who holds one of the college 
scholarship will be allowed to retain it for a second year if he fails to 
pass the University Examination at the end of a year. 

Ko^‘ 2138 The minimum marks qualifying for a scholarship are 30 per cent, 

?4^k<ireh 189 !!^ H English subjects, and 40 cent, in the Sanskrit subjects, with 
- an aggregate of 40 per cent, in all subjects. 

Government allows one hundred students belonging to bond fide 
Pandit families to study in the School Department of Sanskrit College 
paying reduced school-fee at the rate of one rupee a month, and 40 
such students in the First Arts classes in the College Department at 
Es. 2 a month. 

Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi and Eani Eajkumari Ddsi pay 
the schooling-fees of 60 pupils each who are allowed by Government to 
study in the School Department at the rate of one rupee a month. 

Bahu Iliralal Mukherji of Sridharpur has made a small endowment, 
from the^ proceeds of which the school-fees of two students are 
defrayed in the School Department. 

7. ITiere is also an annual medal or prize of Es. 10 founded by the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Scindia, awardable to a student of the Sanskrit 
College, who on passing the F. A. examination from this College, 
stands next to those who obtain scholarships, or any other prizes. 

8. ^ There are two scholarships of Es. 5 each, two of Es. 4 each, 
and eight of Es. 3 each, called the Maheswari Dasi Scholarships, 
founded by the late Roy Eaiiblochan Eoy, Bahadur, of Cassim Bazar, 
to commemorate the name or his mother. They are awarded annually 
to the pupils of the third, fourth and fifth classes of the School 
Department, for proficiency in Sanskrit literature and Grammar. 

9. Srimati Sati Devi, of Chandernagore, has made a small endow¬ 
ment from the proceeds of which the school fee of a Brahmin student 
is defrayed in the first-year class of the College Department. 

lU, The Cowell Scholarship of Es. 4 a month, tenable for one 
year, is awarded, on the result of the first-year College examination, 
to a student who shows high proficuouoy in Sanskrit Grammar from 
among the candidates competing for the College Lower Grade Senior 
Scholarships, and does not get any other scholarship, 

11. Durga Oharan Laha Graduate Scholarship of Es. 25 a month, 
tenable for one year, is awarded to a B. A. preparing for the M. A. 
examination in Sanskrit within the period of five years from the date 
of passing the Entrance Examination. 

12. Hara Kumar Tagore’s Sanskrit Graduate Scholarship of Rs. 20 
a month, tenable for one year, is awarded to the best B. A. sfudent of 
the year in Sanskrit who does not obtain a scholarship from any other 
fund, on condition that he prosecutes his studies in Sanskrit for the 
M. A, degree in the following year. 

13 ITie scholarships^ founded by Babu Abhoy Cbaran Mallik, 
are awarder! with the discretion of the Principal to deserving Brahmin 
boys reading in the Collegiate School 
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(a) EXAMINATIONS OP SANSKRIT TOLS. 

1 . From the year 1897, the First and Second Sanskrit Examinations 
are held in a uniform course of text-books prescribed by the Oonferenoo 
of representatives of the recognised^ Sanskrit Associations in Ben gab 
Bihar and Orissa, and the examinations are conducted by the sarno 
examiners and the same sets of question-papers. 

2. Pandits of tola should send in applications of candidates desirihg 
to appear at either of the examinations to any of the recognised 
Sanskrit Associations named below:— 

L The Bihar Sanskrit Sanjivan. 

2 . The Sanskrit Samiti of Ghatal (Midnapore). 

3 . The Vibudha Janani Sabha of Navadwipa. 

4 . The Pandit Sabha of Calcutta. 

5 . The Pariksha Sabha of Bhatpara (24 Parganas). 

6 . Vidyotsahini Sabha of Narail (Jessore). 

7. The Dharma Sabha of Eangpur. 

8 . The Dharma Rakshini Sabha of Barisal. 

9. The Aryya Siksha Samiti of KotwaJipara (Faridpur). 

10 . The Orissa Sanskrit Samiti of Cuttack. 

11 . The Sanskrit Samiti of Balasore. 

12. The Jagannath Samiti of Puri. 

13. Aryya Sammilani Sabha, Bakla. 

14. Hitaishini Sabha, Idilpur, 

16. Vidyabinodini Sabha, Chittagong. 

16. Dharma Sabha, Mymensingh. 

17. Pandit Sabha, Berhampore. 

18. Suhrit Sammilani Sabha, Noakhali. 

19. Dacca (Examination held by the Department). 

20. Dharma Samiti, Comilla. 

21. Rani Hemanta Kumari Sanskrit College, Rajehahi, 

22 . Bijaya Centre, Burdwan. 

23. Dowiatpur Saraswat Samiti, district Khulna.* 

iV.5.~-The Director of Public Instruction may from time to time add to this list, or remove 
any name from it. 


3. The Secretary of each Association shall forward to the 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and Registrar, Sanskrit 
Examinations, lists of candidates showing the following particulars :— 

(a) Name of candidate. 

(b) Name of candidate's fafbor. 

{c) Name of candidate’s residence (village, district, and 
post-office), 

{d) The subjects and the particular allernative text-books taken 
up by each candidate. 

(a) Name of teacher. 


[*Vide.Ac. 1S600, dwa $3rd ^ovmher 1906»] 
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{/) Name of .village^l^ towa where the tQl is situated (including 
name of distr^ict and of the nearest post-offioe). 

(g) Whether the teadher is an employ^ in a GoYernment or 
private school. 

M) Whether the candidate is studying in any other institution. 

(?) The period of continuous study in the tol from which the 
^ candidate presents himself. 

(j Name of examination (Sanskrit First or Second) at which he 
is to appear. 

(A) Name and address of the teacher with whom the candidate 
proposes to continue his studies. 

(/) Name of any Sanskrit examination previously passed by the 
candidate. 

' \m) Whether the candidate gained any stipend at any previous 
examination. If so, wnen. 

JV.JS.—Tho dates for tho submission of the lists of candidates will bo notified in duo course. 
Any expenses that may bo incurred in meeting the incidental charges in connection witli the 
examinations will be borne by tho Associations concerned, and the prescribed form of applica¬ 
tion should be sent to tho tots, 

4. The examiners will, for the present, be selected from among 
the paudits of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, and Registrar, Sanskrit Exanlfnations, after giving 
due consideration to any recommendations on that point which may be 
made by the different Associations. 

5. The question-papers will he forwarded by the examiners to the 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, who will supply printed copies to the 
Secretaries of tho different Associations. 

6 . The Principal of the Sanskrit College will also, in communication 
with the Inspectors of Schools in whose Divisions the Associations 
are situated, make arrangements (1) for the appointment of Deputy 
Ihspectors, Head Masters of High Schools, or other Educational officers, 
as Superintendents of the local examinations; and (2) in consultation 
with the Secretaries of tho different Associations, for tho selection 
of places, conveniently situated for each Association, in which the 
examinations shall be held. 

Bengal Govt., 7. The examination will take place in the Bengali month Phalgun 

coincide with the University 
isVaijyjbosf examinations or any Hindu festival. The Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, and Registrar, Sanskrit Examinations, will fix the date of the 
examination, and will in due course communicate it to tho Secretaries 
of the different Associations, 

8 . The Association in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Ohota Nagpur 
must forward to the Principal, Sanskrit College, and Registrar, Sanskrit 
Examinations, sums proportionate to the number of candidates sent 
by each Association, and calculated on the average cost of the examin¬ 
ations of the preceding three years by the said Principal and Registrar 
as their contribution towards the expenses of the examinations. If any 
Association fails to send in its contribution, the candidates applying 
for' examination through such Associations will not be aUmived to 
appear.* 

• They are bound to pay more, if the actual cost of the examinations require it. 
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9. Each Association will have to supi% pape/ ink and other 
necessaries to the candidates. 


10 . As soon as the examination is over, each Association must 
forward packets of answer-papers, duly sealed, direct to the examiners, 
who will forward the results of the examinations with the answer-papers 
to the Principal of the Sanskrit College and Registrar of the Sanskrit 
Examinations within a fortnight. 

11. On receiving from the examiners the lists of marks obtained 
by the canditates, the Principal of the Sanskrit College and Registrar 
of the Sanskrit Examinations will communicate the results of the 
examination to the Secretaries of the different Associations, forwarding 
a copy of the marks obtained by each candidate, and will also publish a 
list of successful candidates in the Calcutta Gazette, 


(a) The value of— 

First day’s paper ... 100 
Second day’s paper ... 100 
{b) In order to pass in each 
paper, a candidate must obtain 33 per 
cenLy and, in order to pass the examination, a candidate* 
must obtain 40 per cent, of the total marks in the 
aggregate. 


D. P. I. No. 2609T., 
eluted 7th Novr. 1900, to 
Principal, Sanakrit Col¬ 
lege, and Registrar, Sana¬ 
krit Examinations, 


(c) Candidates obtaining 60 per cent, of the aggregate number of 
mark»^\vill be placed in the first division and those obtaining 
40 per cent, in tho second division. Tho results will be 
published in the Calcutta Gazette, Tho Associations will 
grant certificates signed by tho Principal, Sanskrit 
College and Registrar, Sanskrit Examinations, and the 
President of tho Association to their respective successful 
candidates. 


12 . Stipends to pupils and teachers will be awarded on the results 
of the examinations, and will be confined to tok in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa:— 

{a) Students of English schools who appear at the Sanskrit First 

D. p. T. No. 3972 , dated Examinations as private 

i4ih July 1900, to candidates will not be eligible for 

Principal, Sanskrit Col- stipends, 

knt’j&TalntaatTona!’ (^) Studonts of toh maintained by 

pandits who are employed as teachers 
in Government or private soboois will be eligible for 
stipends, provided they are not also pupils of other insti¬ 
tutions. But they will not earn any stipends for their 
teachers who are in receipt of salaries for regular work. 

(c) Students of toh who are also students of Engliah schools 'will 
not be eligible for stipends, and their teachers too will not 
be awarded any stipends for passing them. 
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{d) If ft candidate applies to more than one Association for 

permission to appear at the first 
dafedllthtoVim’ and second examinations, he thereby 
disqualmes himsolf and Ins teacher for 

obtaining stipends. 

A list of stipend-holders will be published in the Calcutta Ganette 
by the Director of Publio Instruction, Bengal. 


Rewards to Pupik,* 

13. On the results of the first examination, stipends of Es. 2 
a month each, tenable for two years, will be awarded to 60 pupils. 

On the results of the second examination, stipends of Es 2 a 
month for two years, will be awarded to 20 pupils, of Bs. 4 a month 
for two years to 15 pupils, and of Es. 3 a month for three years to 
four Nyaya pupils. 

Not more than one-third of the total number of stipends will 
ordinarily be awarded to students of Grammar and Kavya, 

14. Students may not compete for stipends at these examinations, 
if they have already appeared at a higher examination in the same 
subject than that for which they present themselves. No student should 
hold more than one Government stipend at the same time. 

15. Students who have not read iii the Ms from which they appear 
for at least twelve months immediately preceding, the examination, 
though entitled to earn stipends for themselves, will not earn stipends 
for their teachers. 

16. To retain his stipend for a second year (and in the case of 
students in Nyaya for a third year) a student must annually produce 
a certificate from his pandit id the effect that he has made good 
progress in his Sanskrit studies during the preceding year, due allowance 
being made in cases of illness. 

17. Stipends will be drawn and paid by the Deputy Inspector of 
Schools of the district in which the tol where the scholarship is made 
tenable, is situated, the bill being submitted by the pandit of such 
tol and countersigned by the Inspector of Schools. The amount of the 
bill must be paid to the pandit within two months of its submission 
to the Deputy Inspector. 

18a The bill should be accompanied by a certificate from the pandit 
in charge of the tol^ stating for what period (if any') deductions are to be 
made at the specified rates on account of absence, the cause of absence' 
being also stated. 

19. Continuous absence of a student from his tol for more than 
three months will entail forfeiture of stipends, unless such absence be 
due to illness, when the period of absence may, with the approval of 
the Inspector of Schools concerned, be extended, to six months 

20 , Half stipend may be allowed to students who absent themselves 
owing to illness. No stipend will be allowed during periods of absonw 
to {hose who absent themselves for any other cause, 


Vidt detaikd rules printed at the end of these nilosi 
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2L When a sitpend-holder transferred from one district to another, 
or from one institution to another in the same district, a transfer certifi¬ 
cate should be obtained from the Deputy Inspector of Schools concerned. 
But if a stipend is transferred to an institution outside Bengal, it 
should be drawn by the principal teacher of such institution, deductions 
for absence being made according to the rules, a copy of 'which 
should be forwarded to him. The bill should be sent to the 
Inspector of Schools, who will remit the amount of stipend by 
money-order# 


Rewards to Teachen.* 

22. To the teachers of pupils successful at the examinations, 
stipends tenable for one year will be awarded as follows:— 

On the results of the first examination— 

25 stipends of Rs, 6 a month each. 

^ 25 stipends of Bs. 8 a month each. 

And on the results of the second examination— 

18 stipends of Es. 10 a month each. 

16 stipends of Bs. 12 a month each. 

All tenable for one year. 

23. Two of the last-named stipends will be reserved for the 
teachers of successful pupils at the examination in Nyaya^ subject to the 
condition that they shall not be awardable to the toh which obtained, 
fixed Nyaya stipends under paragragh 7 (first head) of the Resolution. 

One stipend of each kind (or two in all) will be reserved for award 
by the Bihar Sanskrit Sanjivan in addition to any stipends which the 
tols under its special cognisance may obtain in the general competition. 

Three stipends of Bs. 2 a month to pupils, and three of Bs. 6 a 
month to teachers, on the results of the first examination, and three 
stipends of Rs. 3 a month to pupils and three of Rs. 10 a month to 
teachers, on the results of the second examination, will also be reserved 
for the Orissa Division, and these will be equally divided among its 
three Associations for award to their respective teachers and pupils 
in addition to the stipends which the toh may gain in the general 
competition. 

Should any of these reserved stipends not be taken up locally, they 
will he awarded on the results of the general competition. 

24. Should a teacher die after election to a stipend, and before 
receiving it in full, the balance may be paid to his representatives. 

Should a pupil receiving a stipend die, the amount of the stipend or 
any portion thereof, for any period up to the date of his death, if not 
drawn by such pupil, may be paid to his representatives. 

25. General rules for the conduct of the examinations and the 
lirtjwd.of the stipends will be made by the Director of Public Instruction 
in communication *witb the Principal of the Sanskrit College, whoi firiJl 
be stjled Registrar of the Examinations lor Sanskrit Toh. 

* Va* detailed rules printed at ttie end of these rules. 
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GENERAL RULES FOR, THE DISTRIBUTION OF STIPENDS TO PUPILS. 

[Approved by the Director of Public Instruction in January 1901.'\ 

(«) On the results of the First Sanskrit Examination, 60 stipends 
of Es. 2 a month each, tenable for two years, will be awarded, if a 
sufficient number of candidates is found eligible, of which (i) six (ten 
per cent.) will be awarded for merit, two being given for proficiency in 
Kavya and Grammar, and four for proficiency in the higher subjects; 
(ii; six will be reserved for backward localities, two being given for 
Kqvya and Grammar, four for the higher subjects; and (iii) three for 
Orissa. The remaining 45 stipends will be distributed in proportion to 
the number of passes under different Associations, of which 16 wiU be 
given for Kavya and Grammar and 30 for the higher subjects. 

{b) On the results of tho Second Sanskrit Examination, 24 stipends 
of Es. • 3 a month each will be awarded, if a sufficient number of 
candidates is found eligible, of which (i) three stipends will be reserved 
for Orissa; (ii) three for backward localities, of which one will be given 
for Kavya and Grammar and two for tho higher subjects; and (iii) 
four for Nyaya* The remaining 14 stipends will be distributed in 
proportion to the number of passes under different Associations, of which 
five will be given for Kavya and Grammar and nine for the higher 
subjects. 

(c) On the results of the Second Sanskrit Examination, 15 stipends 
of Es. 4 a month each, tenable for two years, will be awarded, if a 
sufficient number of candidates is found eligible, of which three will be 
reserved for merit (one being given for proficiency in Kavya and 
Grammar, and two for proficiency in the higher subjects). The 
remaining 12 will be distributed in proportion to the number of passes 
under different Associations, of which four will be given for Kavya 
and Grammar and eight for the higher subjects. 

GENERAL RULES FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OP STIPENDS 
TO TEACHERS. 

[Approved by the Director of Public Instruction in January 1901.'] 

(а) On the results of the First Sanskrit Examination, 25 stipends 
of Es. 6 a rmth each will be awarded, if a sufficient number of 
candidates is found eligible, of which one will be reserved for the Biha? 
Sanskrit Sanjivan, three for Orissa, and ten for backward localities. 
The remaining eleven will be distributed under the present system, 
under which the marks obtained by the passed candidates from every 
tot are added up, and stipends are awarded to those pandits whoso 
pupils togetW receive the mghest marks in the aggregate. 

(б) On tho results of the First Sanskrit Examination, 25 stipends 
of Es. 8 a month each will be awarded, if a sufficient number of 
candidates is fonnd eligible, of which one vrill be reserved for the Bihtff 
Stoskrit Sanjivan, and ton will be awarded according to merit, of 

* Th« stipends for Ifyaya will bo tenobla tor thro® years each, the other twenty for 
tw^yeawa. 
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which four will be given for proficiency in Eavya and Grammar, and 
six for proficiency in the higher subjects. The remaining 14 will be 
distributed on the present system above alluded to. 

{c) On the results of the Second Sanskrit Examination, 18 stipends 
of ils. 10 a month each will be awarded, if a sufficient number of 
candidates is found eligible, of which one will be reserved for the Bihar 
Sanskrit Sanjivan, three for Orissa, one for Nyaya, and six forbaokwrrd 
localities. The remaining seven will be awarded on the present system 
above described. 

{d) On the results of the Second Sanskrit Examination, 16 stipends 
of Its. 12 a month each will be awarded, if a sufficient number of 
candidates is found eligible, of which one will be reserved for the Bihar 
Sanskrit Sanjivan, one for Nyaya^ and six will be awarded according 
to merit, of which two will be given for proficiency in Kavya and 
Grammar, and four for proficiency in the higher subjects. The remain¬ 
ing eight will be awarded under the present system by adding up marks. 

(c) The stipends reserved for the Bihar Sanskrit Sanjivan will be 
awarded to those teachers who are recommended by that Association. 
Those teachers only will be entitled to the above reserved stipends 
who do not obtain stipends on other grounds, but whose pupils 
successfully pass at the Sanskrit First and Second Examinations. 

(/) Besides these, there are nine (or ten in every fourth year) Kara 
Kumar Tagore tol stipends, of which four of Es. 4 each (and one more 
in every fourth year of Rs. 3) are awarded to teachers on the results of 
the First Examination, and three of Rs. 5 and two of Rs. 6 are 
awarded on the results of the Second Examination. 

These stipends are reserved for the Calcutta Pandit Sabha, but they 
may be transferred to other Associations if a sufficient number of 
candidates is not found eligible. 

The stipends for teachers are tenable for one year only. 
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Hers iaeert first or second, as tiie case may be. BiJls for stipends of the fint and second eiaminations are to be drawn sepantely. 
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(6) GRANTS-IN-AID TO SANSKRIT TOLS. 

The following grants for theeucouragenientof ink were sanctioned by 
Bengal Government Eesolution No. 857, dated the 2l8t March 1892 

(1) Three stipends to Nadia ^o&at Es. 100, Es. 60,andEs. 50 a month. 

(2) One stipend for the maintenance of a Npaj/n te^icher at the 

Thomas Gantama'Pa^Asa/a at Revilganj, at Es. 40, 

(3) One stipend to a Nyaya teacher at Puri, at Es. 30. 


D. p, I. The stipends of Eg. 100 and Es. 50 are given to the two Nyaya 
No* Pandits and the stipend of Es. 60 to the Smriti Pandit who may, from 

to OoTt* time, be adjudged by Government to be the most distinguished 

and deserving among the Pandits of Nadia. 

These grants are generally awarded for the Pandits’ lifetime; but 
there is nothing to prevent the Government from transferring any 
stipend from its present possessor to a worthier claimant. 

The same resolution confirmed a monthly grant of Es. 200 to be 
utilised in paying subsistence allowance to tne Nyaya and Smnti 
students at Nadia at the rate of Es. 4 each a month, except to the 
students of pucka and cutclw tok* in whose case the allowance was limited 
to Es. 2 eaoh per month. Fifty additional stipends of Es. 2 each per 
No. ‘i42y, month were sanctioned for the same purpose by Government order 
20 March 1900. 1311T,8., dated 14th July 1902. 

The Deputy Inspector of Schools, Nadia, will decide to what tok 
and to how many pupils in each of them stipends of the value of Ks. 4 
and Es. 2 each should be allowed out of the Government grant, after 
excluding from it the remuneration paid to the tol clerk and the amount 
spent on pujas and contingencies. After this has been done, the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools should desire the Pandit of each such tol 
to submit to him the names of those students in his tol, who are already 
in receipt of the allowances and to state which of them are, in his 
opinion, most fitted to receive the full stipends. If more names are 
submitted than there are stipends to be awarded, the Deputy Inspector 
of Schools should decide which of the students ought to get the allow¬ 
ance. If it seems to him that the names of unsuitable candidates have 
been submitted, the Pandit in charge of the tol should be desired to 
submit fresh nominations, the final decision as to who should be admit¬ 
ted to the allowance resting with the Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

The tol clerk should be furnished by the Deputy Inspector of Schools 
with a list of the students entitled to receive the allowance, being ordered 
at the same time to give no allowance to anyone whose name is not on 
the list, and to enter no name on the list without written sanction from 
him. The Deputy Inspector of Schools should also satisfy himself periodi¬ 
cally that no one is in receipt of the allowance for a longer period than 
that prescribed by Government, 


* P\icka tol means a brick built ono ft&d kvicha moankj a thatched cue. Both these ioli 
are priyate endowmonts, 
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No student resident within five miles of Nadia \^ill be eligible for 
the subsistence allowance, and the giant will be conditional on regular 
attendance and satisfactory progress on the part of the students. Ordi¬ 
narily three months’ absence, save with the leave of the Deputy Inspector 
of Sobools, will make a student liable to forfeiture of stipend. 

ANyaya student can receive the allowance under this head, for a Bengal Qcvt., 

maximum period of 9 years and a Smriti student for 6 years. Geni. Dept,*! 

^ ^ No. l^llT H., 

f 14 July 1902. 

3.‘-BHATPARA SANSKRIT COLLEGE STIPENDS. 


A GRANT in aid of Rs. 50* a month has been sanctioned to the 
n i n 1 n i XT Bhatpara Sanskrit Culloge, on the 

•Bengal Goft., General Dent., No. , n . j i • ® , .n i 

U.78T.G., dated the Wh September 1903. understanding that this grant will be 

devoted to the creation of the following 

stipends 

Rs. 

1 Nyaya stipend of Rs 4, a month to the 
senior pupil (reading the old system), who 
also acts as a monitor and pupil teacher ... 4 

6 stipends of Rs. 3, each ... ... 15 

1 stipend of Rs. 3 ... ... 3 

1 S^zwM//rz stipend ... ... 3 

6 stipends of Es 3 each ... ... 15 

4 Stipends for Belles lettre {kcwya) at Rs. 2-8-0 
each per month ... ... 10 


Total ... 50 (fl) 

4. The maximum periods for which the stipends will be tenable 
will be— 

{a) 7 years for a Nabya Nyaya student (group A), provided 
that, if he studies the old systom, or Sankhya ho will be 
allowed to hold the stipend for an additional term of 
3 years; 

(b) 3 years for a Nabya Nyaya student (group B); 

(c) 6 years for a Smriti student; and 

{(i) 4 years for a Vedanta or Kavya student. 

The stipends will be tenable only if the oonduot and progress of 
students to whom they are granted are satisfactory aud their attendanob 
is regular. 

6. The following additional rules are also approved 

(a) No stipends are to be given to local pupils, that is, to those 
whose homes are within a radius of 6 miles from Bhat> 
para. 

{h) No stipends are to be awarded to students reading grammar 
only. 


*Thii grant is made for S years at a time;the last Gofernmcnt orders sanctioning 
the renewal of the grant being No. ^93, dated the 22nd January 1907. 

ff3 
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(;) If, at any time, the number of pupils in one department 
falls below the sanctioned number of stipends, the Prin¬ 
cipal may, with tbe sanction of the Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Division, award the stipends not taken up in 
this department to the pupils of another department, 
provided that no pupil gets more than what is due to 
him in his own department, and that the total grant 
does not exceed Es 50 a month. 

(rf) The Principal maj^ with the permission of the Inspector, 
allow a student to hold his stipend for one year longer 
than the period mentioned in paragraph 4 of this letter 
if owing to ill-health or any other unavoidable reason 
ho fails to present himself at, or pass an examination ; 
but no student should be allowed to hold a stipend if he 
has failed twice in an examination. 

(e) The award of stipends should be recommended by the Prin¬ 
cipal of the College, and sanctioned by the Inspector of 
Schools. 

(/) A preliminary examination in Sanskrit grammar should be 
held by the Professors before the first award of stipend : 
and 

{y) The bills should he drawn by the Principal after countor- 
Biguature by the Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division, 


Lht of grants and stipends which arc now being paid. 


(1) Qrant-in-aid sanctioned for stipends to students at 

the Bhatparah Sanskrit College in Government 
letter No. 157c>T,—G., dated the 5th September 
1903, and renewed in Government letter No 293, 
dated 22Dd January 1907, at Es. 50 a month ••• 

(2) Grants to teachers of four tols in tbe district of Puri 

at lls. 15 a month each, sanctioned in Government 
letter No. 178LT.—G., deied the 17th August 
1905 


(3) Two stipends at Rs. 30 a month each, one for a 

teacher of Smi'iti and the other for a teacher of 
in the Puri Sanskrit School, sanctioned 
in Government letter No. 1781T.—G., dated the 
17th August 1906 

(4) Grant-in-aid of Rs. 25 a month to Dharm Samaj 

Sanskrit School at Muzaffarpnr, sanctioned 
in the Director of Public Instruction’s letter 
No 15275, dated the 26th October 1905 

(5) Grant-in-aid of Rs. 6 a month to the tol of Pandit 

Sitaram Nyayacbaryya Siromoni of JVIurshidabad, 
sanctioned in Government letter No. 3181, dated 
the 2nd December 1905 ... ... 


Rs. 


600 

720 


720 

800 

72 


••• 
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(6) GrantJn-aid of Rs. 10 a month to the Sanskrit iol at Rs. 

Gharisa, in the district of Birbhum, sanctioned in 
the Director of Public Instruction’s letter 
No. 4663, dated the 5th April 1906 ... 120 

(7) Grant-in-aid of Rs. 25 a month to ihe V^idyasagar 

Memorial Sanskrit School at Karongarh, in 
Bhagalpur, sanctioned in the Director of Public 
Instruction’s letter No. 16239, dated the 27th 
November 1906 ... ... ... 300 

(8) Grant-in-aid of Rs. 70 a month sanctioned for the 

Sanskrit tol at Sarson Pahitola in the Patna 
Division in the letter of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, No. 8418, dated the 25th 
April 1907 ... ... ... ... 940 

Total ... 3,772 


i^TITLE EXAMINATION. 

Regulations for tue Examination of Candidates for Sanskrit 

Titles. 

1. The examination will be held annually in the Calcutta iBt Sepiombor 
Sanskrit College, Pankipore, Cuttack, Pui’i, Dacca, Borhal, Eangpur, 
Kotwalipara, Bakla (Goila), Dalasore, Ghatal, Mymensingh, and such 

other places as the Director of Public Instruction may appoint from 
time to time on rhe fiist Monday in the month of Fhalgun^ and 
on the throe following days, from 12 to 4 p.m, 

2. Any person, wherever educated, may be admitted to this 
examination. 

3. No one who has not passed the Second Examination in a 
particular subject shall be permitted to appear at the Title Examination 
in the same subject, unless he receives special pennission from the 
Principal of the Sanskrit College under exceptional circumstances. 

4. Every candidate for admission to the examination should send 
an application in the subjoined form, together with a fee of Rs. 2, to the 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, before the first week of 
Agrahayam^ 3rd week of November preceding the examination.^ Or 
the date which will be fixed by the Principal, Sanskrit College, and 
Registrar, Sanskrit Examinations, from time to time. Every such 
application must be accompanied by a certificate of character from 
some respectable person, and a certificate, signed by some respectable 
Sanskrit scholar, showing that the candidate has a reasonable pro¬ 
bability of passing the examination, and that he has studied with hie 
teacher for the period mentioned in the application. 

•All applications sent per post in an unpaid cover shall be refined. Examination fees 
may be sent either by postal money-order, or in postage stamj s. In the latter oase^ two 
annas in addition to the usual fee must be paid. 
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6- A candidate applying few admiesion to the examination after 
the first week of Agrahay^/n (the 3rd week of November) and within 
the 3rd week of Pausua fist week of January) shall have to pay 
a fee of Its. 2-8, or the date which will be fixed by the Principal, 
Sanskrit College, and Eegistrar Sanskrit Examinations, from time to 
time. 

No application will be received after that date. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. 

6. I request permission to present myself at the ensuing Sanskrit 
Title Examination. 


I have, &o., 

A. B. 

Fee of Es. is forwarded herewith. 

]Particulars to be filled in by the candidate^:— 

Name. 

Name of father. 

Age. 

Eeligion. 

Caste. 

Occupation of the candidate. 

Town or village and district where resident, and the nearest 
post-otBce and district. 

Name of teacher, if any, and period he has studied with him.* 
Where educated (town or village, and the nearest post-oflSoe 
and district.) 

Subject and Course in which to he examined. 

Centre of examination at which he desires to appear. 

Language into which translation to be made. 

Date of passing the Second Examination. 

Place for sending the receipt. 

CERTIFICATE. 

This is to certify that duly passed the 

second Sanskrit examination in . That he had signed the 

application in ray presence. There is in my opinion a reasonable pro¬ 
bability of bis passing the examination, 

Profmor. 

CERTIFICATE. 

He bears a good character. 

{Signature.) 

• In case he has not atudied with one teacher during the whole of the year ifamedfately 
preceding the examination^ there is no necessity of montioniug the name of the teaeheri Ac. 
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7. A candidate whd iails to pass, or to present himself for the 
examination, will not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. 

8. A candidate may be admitted to one or more subsequent 
examinations on payment of the prescribed fee on each occasion. 

9. The examination will be conducted by means of written papers, 
as well as by vivd voee test. 

10. The written examination will bo held on the first three days 
from 12 to 4 p.m. The examination will be hold in Barsams and 

8i)mtm in Calcutta only. The viv& voce exami- 
daSdiVAugusum’ nation will be held on the fourth day in Darsan 
and Smriitee, On. the same day candidates for 
Grammar and Katya shall be required to undergo an examination in 
Sanskrit composition and translation, while those for Veda, Jyotkha, 
and Parana shall be required to write a short dissertation on a 
subject connected with the particular btauoh examined. 

11. To pass the examination, a candidate must obtain 40 per cent 
in each paper and 60 per cent, of the total number of marks, except in 
the case of Hindu Philosophy and Astronomy, in which a candidate 
must obtain 33 per cent, in each paper and 50 per cent, in the 

aggrega*:®- 

11 (fl). Those candidates who obtain 66 per cent, of the total 
number of marks or more, in any subject, are placed in the First Dmsion 
and those who obtain marks above 50 per cent, are placed in the Seoond 
Dmsion. 

12. In calculating marks for ascertaining the relative position of 
a teacher, the marks obtained in philosophy are always considered as 
the standard. 

13. For the purpose of fixing the relative position of candidates 
in other branches, a reduction or ten per cent, is made in the marks 
obtained in Bmriti and of fifteen per cent, in Kavyii, Grammar, 
Joytisha, and Parana. 

14. In order that a teacher may obtain a prize, one of his pupils 
must pass, and his position among his eonfreree is determined by adding 
the total number of marks obtained by his pupils, excluding only suoa 
of his pupils as have failed to obtain one>third of the total marks. 

15. Within six weeks after the examination, a meeting of the 
Bxaminers shall be held, at which the Principal of the Sanskrit College 
will preside, for the purpose of preparing a report on the results of 
the examination for submission to the Director of Public Instruction. 

16. A certificate of profioienoy, signed by the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College and the Director of Public Instruction, showing by an 
appropriate title {e.g., Kavyaiirtha, Nyayatirtha, &o.) the branch of 
Sanskrit learning which has been studied, shall he granted to each 
successful candidate. 

17. The names of the successful candidates and the titles awarded 
to them shall he published in the Calcutta Gazette. 
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Oovernment Rewards to Pupils. 

18. On the results ''of the Sanskrit Title ExaminRtion, 16 
Government prizes, two of Rs. 100, two of Rs. 60, six of Rs. 26, and 
five of Rs. 20 each are awarded to pupils in order of merit. 

Government Rewards to Teachers. 

19. Ten Government prizes, two of Rs. 200, two of Rs. 100, and 
six of Rs. 60 each are awarded to teachers of pupils suooessful at 
the Sanskrit Title Examination. 

Private Rewards to Pupils, 

20. (a) Two Burdwan prises of Rs. 40 each, one for Darsan, and 

one for Smriti. 

(b) One Darbhanga prize of Rs. 19, for any subject of 

examination. 

(c) One Harakumar Tagore prize of Re. 25, for Darsan. 

(d) Two Jaganmohan Mukerji prizes of Rs. 60 each, one for 

Kavya and one for Darsan. 

(e) Two Parvati Devi prizes of Be. 50 each, one for Darsan 

and one for Smriti. 

(/) One Gouri Syam prize of Rs. 4, to be given to an Uriya 
pupil for any subject. 

{g) Darbhanga stipend of Rs. 13 a month for Darsan, 

(A) One Raja Erishnauath Roy stipend of Rs. 4 a mouth for 
Kavya. 

(•) One Raja Haranath Roy stipend of Rs. 6 a month, for 
Darsan. 

0) Ou0 Raja Loknath Roy stipend of Rs. 6 a month, for one 
who stands first in Smriti. 

(k) One Dewan Krishna Kanta Nandi stipend of Rs. 7 a 
month, for Darsan. 

{t) One Prasanna Kumar Tagore stipend of Rs. 7 a month, 
for Smriti. 

(m) One Hara Kumar Tagore Eeyur (armlet) for the first mau 
in “ Navya Nyaya ” (Darsan) or Prachin Nyaya, if none 
pass in the former subject. 

Private Rewards to Teachers. 

21. («) Two Burdvj an prizes of Rs. 45 each, one for Darsan and 

one for literature [Kavya). 

(b) Hara Kumar Tagore piise of Rs. 45, for Darsan, 

(e) Two Rajkrishna Roy’s prizes of Rs. 60 eaoh, one for Darsan 
and one for Kavya. 

id) Cne Kshatramaui Devi prize of Rs. 60, for Smriti. 
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TEOflNIOAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUOATION. 

1.-THE AET SCHOOL, CALCUTTA. 

S8, Chottringhee Road, Calcutta. 

The Courses of instruction pursued in the Government School of 
Art, Calcutta, are in two divisions:— 

DIVISION I. 

Division I affords a i^steimtio instruction in Drawing and 
Design for Drawing and Technical Art Teachers, shilled General 
Draughtsmen, Artisans and Art Workmen, and Designers for Art 
Industries. It includes special closes for Engineering and Architec¬ 
tural Drawing, Wood-engraving, Lithography and Modelling. 

The following are the stages of instruotion in Division 1;— 

Stage I.—Elementary Free-hand Drawing:— 

Outlines of simple forms and ornament from “ the flat ” from 
copies of flat examples). Drawing on the black board. 

Stage II.—Advanced Free-hand Drawing:— 

a. Outline from the flat .‘—Ornament, Flowers, Foliage, Human 

Figure and Animal Forms from copies. 

b. OutUntfrom the round :—Model drawing. Outline of Orna¬ 

ment, Figure, etc., from Casts. 

c. Outline from Nature : —Flowers, Foliage, etc. 

d. Drawing from memorg. 

Stage III.—Studies in Light and Shade 

a. (For General Draughtsmen, Engineering and Architectural 
Draughtsmen, and for Designers) Ornament, Models, 
Oasts, Flowers, and Foliage in Sepia or in Tempera. 
h. For Wood-engravers and Lithographers, Ornament Models, 
Oasts, Flowers and Foliage, in chalk, pencil or pen. 

Stage IV.—Geometrical Drawing :— 

a. Elementary Practical Geometry: drawing to scale; drawing 
plans ; sections and elevations from actual measuremento 
of simple objects of furniture and carpentry, such as 
chairs, tables, doors and windows. 
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h. Advanoed Praotioal Geometry: Orthographic and Isometric 
Projection: the Projection of Shadows. 

c. Architectural Drawing; the method of getting out block 

ond fair plans, sections, elevations, etc., to 'scale; the 
study of Styles of Architecture, especially the Oriental; 
the forms of mouldings and other decorative details; the 
making of working-drawings of the more important 
details of Architectural construction. 

d. Mechnical Drawing; the delineation of spur and lievil wheels, 

cams and screws, etc.; tne practice of making workings 
drawings of ordinary kinds of machinery. 

Stage V.—Perspective Drawing 

a. Elementary Perspective: simple objects in horizontal and 

vertical plans. 

b. Advanoed Perspective: objects in any position in inclined 

planes ; the Perspootive of Shadows. 

Stage VI.—Modelling:— 

o. From Casts: Ornaments, Flowers, Foliage, Human Figure, 
etc., with instruction in casting and modelling. 

b. From sketches, mrking-drawings, etc., and from nature: 

Subjects as in previous section. 

c. Exercises in composition. 

Stage Vir.—Elementary Design:— 

«. Studies of ornament from examples in the school and in the 
Indian Museum. 

b. Design in outline for different materials. 

Stage VIII.—Elementary Painting 

Painting Flowers and Foliage in Water colour and tempera, 
with a special view to their treatment in decoration. 

Stage IX.—Advanced Design :~ 

a. Surface : Design applied to textile fabrics, printing and 

weaving, glass and pottery, decorative mural painting, 
mosaic work, etc., etc. 

b. Belief: Design applied to carving, chasing, jewellery, metal 

work, castings, etc., etc. 

Stage X.—Lithography 

a. In pen and ink. 

b. In chalk. 

c. In colour: simple ChtCmo-lithography. 

Stage XI.—Wood-engraving 

a. In moneohrome (one block). 

b. In colour (two or more blocks). 
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The grouping in etagos as at>i>Te u eimplj for oouTenience of 
arrangement. Students do not necessarily follow their numerical 
order or work through them all. The particular stages and sections to 
which their studies are directed are determined by the nature of the 
occupations for which they wish to qualify themselTes. 

Artisans* Class. 

Special instruction in Practioal Geometry and Mechanical Drawing 
from measurement is given to artisans and sons of artisans, not under 
the age of 12 years, at greatly reduced fees. 

CoUESBS OF InSTHUCTION. 

The courses for the various occupations for which the school pre¬ 
pares students are as follows : — 

Course for General Draughtsmen, Elementary Drawing Teachers, 
Industrial Art Workmen, Designers :— 

Stages I and II (Sections a, b and c), III (Section a), IV (Section 
a), V (Section a), Vll (Sections a and b). Time required to pass 
through (his course, from two or three years. 

Course for Advanced Drawing and Technical Art Teachers :— 

In addition to the elementary Course as above, the following 
Stages:—^II (Section d), III (Section b), V (Section b), VIII and lA 
(Section a ox b). Time required to pass through this course, two to 
three years. 

Course for Mechanical and Engineering Draughtsmen 

Stages I, II (Section b). III (Section a), IV (Sections a, b and d). 

Time required to pass through this course, two to four years. 

Course for Architectural Draughtsmen 

Stages I, II (Sections a and b). III (Section a), IV (Sections a, b, 
and c), VII (Sections a and b). Time required to puss through this 
course, from three to four years. 

Course for Modellers 

Stages I, II (Sections a, b and c>, VI (Sections a, b and c), VII 
(Sections a and 5). Time required to pass through this course, from 
t^ee to four years. 

Course for Lithographers :— 

Stages 1, II (Sections a, b and c), III (Section b), V (Section a), 
X (Sections a, b and c). Time required to pass through this course, 
from three to four years. 

Course for Wood-engravers :— 

Stages I, II (Sections «, b and c). III (Section b), V (Section a), Si 
(Sections a and b). Time required to pass through this eburse, from 
three to four years. 
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.^DIVISION II. 

This division is intended for those who wish to study Drawing, 
Paintiag and Modelling, with a view to becoming Portrait Figure and 
Landscape Painters, or Sculptors. To be admitted in this division. 
Painting students must previously have passed in Division I, stages, I, 
II (a, b and c), III (a), Y (a); Sculptors, Division I, stages I, II (a, b 
and c). This rule, however, may be relaxed by permission of Principal 
in oases where students show special ability. 

The course for Painters comprises Drawing and Painting from the 
oast, still-life, flowers and foliage, from the human figure and the study 
of anatomy. For Sculptors, modelling from the cast, flowers and 
foliage, from the human figure and the study of anatomy. 


ADMISSION, 

Students are not admitted under the age of 15 years, except to 
the special class for artisans in which the age-limit is years. I'hey 
will be required to give satisfactory evidence of good character. 
Printed forms of application for admission may be obtained at the school 
between the hours of 11 and 4. When filled up, these forms must be 
delivered to the school clerk together with the entrance fee. Every 
student will be considered a probationer for the first six months from 
the date of his entering; at the end of that time, if it should be found 
that ho does not possess sufficient aptitude for the study upon which he 
has entered to ensure his success in it as a profession, notice to that 
efleot will be given to his parents or guardians, in order that he may 
enter upon some other pursuit for which his abilities may be better 
fitted. 


FEES. 


Dimion 7—For ordinary students, Rs. 3 per month; entrance fee, 
Rs. 3; for sons of artisans and of industrial art workmen (such as 
wood and stone carvers, gold and silversmiths, decorative painters, 
lithographers aud engravers) and those who are actually engaged in 
the same occupations, one rupee per month; entrance fee one rupee. 
Artisans are admitted to the special Artisan Class at a fee of eight 
annas per month; entrance fee, eight annas. 

Division 77—Rupees 5 per month; entrance fee, Rs. 6. 

All fees must be paid in advance. They are due on the first day of 
each month. Any student whose fees remain unpaid beyond the tenth 
day of the month for which they are due, will be considered to have 
left the school. In order to be re-admitted, he must again send a form 
of application, pay a fresh entrance fee, and, if the sehool be full, wait 
his turn for admission. 
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FREE STUDENTSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Free admission is given to a limited number of deserving students 
in Division I, preference being given to sons of artisans or teachers who 
intend to follow their fathers^ profession. Scholarships to the total 
amount of Rs. 75 per month are allowed by Government. These are 
awarded on the result of the Annual examination in Oivision I. 
Free-studentships and scholarships are not given in Division II, except 
in very special cases of students with small means who show marked 
original talent. 


EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES, 

Examinations in all the stages of instruction are held annually, 
and certificates are awarded to successful students. Students who 
obtain certificates are eligible for appointments in Government Depart¬ 
ments as Elementary or Advanced Drawing Teachers, Technical Art 
Teachers, Draughtsmen and Designers. 

Passed students of the Calcutta School of Art will obtain certi¬ 
ficates signed by the Principal of the School and countersigned by the 
Director of Public Instruction, in wliich they will be styled as passed 
students. The names of the passed students are published in the 
Gazette under the signature of the Director of Public Instruction. 


2.-~C0]lDIERCIAL CLASSES, 

(a) TEE CALCUTTA COMMERCUL CLASSES. 

(1) Arrangements have been made for instruction and examination 
in two different courses of study—one to be a 
(loiiverTonecS^ complete course, every part of which shall be ob¬ 
ligatory, and the other to consist of a series of 
lectures or classes, all or any of which may be attended at option. The 
lectures in the former course shall be delivered during the day, while 
those in the latter shall be delivered in the evening only, 

„ (2) The following shall be the subjects pre- 

Day couraa. ^. _ 

(«) English (modern), and especially English correspondence, 
inolnding oommeroial correspondence, letter-drafting and 
writing; 

(u) arithmetic, inolnding oommeroial and mental arithmetic; 

(Hi) one of the following languages : namely, Bengali, Hindi, 
Urdu, Uiiya, French, German or Latin; 

(«r) one of the following subjects: namely, book-keeping, 
shorthand-writing or type-writing; and 

(v) oommeroial history and geogtapby. 


Bengal Uofi, 
Gonl. Dept,, 
No. 1275, r 
12 Karab 1002, 


Bengal Dovt., 
Gonl, Dept,, 
Notifioatiea 
No. 19tf4, ^ 
n April 1905. 
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The course i?heU ejdbe^p^d over e poripd of two years ; at the end of 
which an examination shall be held in the prescribed subjects, in all 
of which the candidates will be required to pass. No candidate will be 
allowed to pass, unless bis answers on every subject are written in a 
good, legible hand-writing. 

„ . (3) The following shall be the subjects pre- 

courw. soribed for the evening course: — 

($) outlines of political eoonom.y; 

{ii) banking and currency ; 

{iti) commercial and industrial law ; 

(iv) annuities and insurance; 

(c) book keeping ; 

(fJt) shorthand-writing ; 

(vii) type-writing ; and 
(t'Mi) English (modern). 


In these subjects special examinations shall be held, candidates 
being allowed to take up each separately and to obtain certificates of 
having passed in it. 

(4) Uertificatea eholl be awarded by the Education Department to 
students passing the examinations, and shall re- 
Award of oertificfttes, quire endorsement by the Secretary to the Bengal 
saits.^^ ° Chamber of Commerce, and lists of bucoesaf ul 

candidates, without classification, shall be published 
by that Chamber and by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

(o) I'here will be no age-limit for candidates 

Admission. 


Admission. 


Candidates who have passed the ** C class examination of High 
schools or the Entrance examination will be eligible for admission to 
the day course, but others will be admitted'only if they satisfy the 
Education Depaitment, by passing a preliminary test-examination of 
a similar standard, that they have sufficient general education to enable 
tiiem to derive advantage from the lectures. Candidates who have not 
attended the lectures in the day course, will be allowed to compete at 
the examination only if they have passed the Entrance or the 0 
dass’’ exanaination, or satistled tlie Kduoation Department, by passing 
a preliminary test-examinauon, that they have a reasoimble prospect 
of success. The form of certificate to be issued to students who have 
passed this examination, as laid down in paragraph (2) above, shall 
show whether the student has passed ihe “ C Class or Entrance ex¬ 
amination or not, and also whether he has duly attended the lectures 
prescribed for the day course. Those only who have passed the “ 0 
class’’ or Entrance examination, and after attending the full day 
course of lectures have passed the prescribed examination, will Jbe con¬ 
sidered to he eligible for the full commercial certificate. 

Candidates who have attended the lectures in the day course will 
be eligible for adxniBsion to the evening course, and allowed to compete 
at the examinations; but others will be admitted and allowed to com¬ 
pete only if they satisfy the Education Department, by passing a pre¬ 
liminary test-examination, that they have sufficient general education 
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to enable them to derive advwitage from the lectureji, or^tbat they have 
a reasonable prospect of success, fts th» Cftge may be. The certificates 
issued on the result of the examination in this course, as laid down in 
paragraph (3) above, shall show whether the students have attended the 
lectures prescribed for the day course ond have passed such examination, 
and also whether they have attended the evening course of lectures. 

(6) Tile fees shall not exceed Its. 3 per mensem payable for the 
whole school year for the entire day course, and 
the like sum for each series of fifteen lectures in 
the evening course on— 

(j) banking and curronoy; 

(u) commeroial and industrial law; 

(t»») annuities and insurance; and 
(I'r) English (modern). 


. The fee for each course of thirty-two lectures on the outlines of 
political economy shall be its. 5. 

As the evening lectures on book-keeping, shorthand-writing and 
type-writing will bo on advanced portions of those subjects, and will 
continue over a considerable period, the fee for each course shall be 
Ks. 10. 

(7) The setting of tlie papers for the examinations will be left to 
an Examination Board, which shall be constituted for the ptrrpose by 
the Director of Public Instruction, and upon which the Education 
Department, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce shall be repres-^nted. 

(8) Three gold medals, offered by the Remington Type-writer 

Prizaa Company, shall be awarded on the results of the 

examination on the evening course of lectures on 
type-writing to the three students awarded the highest marks for 
efficiency. 

Should any other prizes be offered hereafter, the fact will be 
announced, and the terms on which they are offered for competition 
published in due course. 

Opening of classes. evening coursG d lectures on political 

_ economy began on the 7th March last. The new 

classes in the day course will bo opened next June. 

2. The Government of Bengal will be prepared to consider appli- 
oations for grants-in-aid, which will probably take the form of contri¬ 
butions towards the salaries of the necessary lecturers, to enable other 
colleges and high schools to introduce schemes of education on the 
lines laid down in the case of the Presidency College by the prospectus 
above ; but these will be dealt with separately, and considered on their 
merits as they are received. 

8. Four scholarships, of Rs. 16, Rs. 12, Rs. 8 and Rs. 8 jpep 
mensem, tenable for two years, respectively, are, under existing ar¬ 
rangements, available for candidates admitted to the day course who 
have passed the “ 0 class ” examination; and candidates who have 
obtained similar scholarships at the Entrance examinotion will bo 
permitted to hold them during the day course. 
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^).COMMERCIAL CLASS AT THE VICTOBIA BOYS' SCHOOL, 

EURSEONG.. 

SYLLABUS. 

First Year. 

1. English--- 

Literature, tlie reading of English Glassies. 

\h) Composition. 

(cj Grammar and Analysis. 

2. Arithmetic — 

(а) The revision of the ordinary rules of Arithmetio and ‘‘ tots.'' 

(б) Mental Arithmetio, special attention to be paid to rapidity 
and accuracy. 

3. Oeography.^K revision of the Geography of the world. The 
subject to be treated in such a way as to lead logically to the study of 
Oommercial History and Geography taken together, the history 
of commerce as determined by all those features of the world which 
the science of Geography takes into consideration. 

4. Historg.-^The History of India and the British Empire 
treated.generally. 

5. Vernacular Bengali or Hindi. Written and 

colloquial. 

6. Shorthand, —Pitman’s system, the rudiments. 

7. Type-writing ,touch method (rudiments). 

8. Algebra {Optional )—Quadratic Equations and Surds. 

Second Year. 

1. The same as the first-year course, but Grammar and 
Analysis will be dropped and less time given to general composition. 
Precis-writing and business correspondence will be begun. 

2. Arithmetic .—Calculations connected with weights and measures, 
interest* discount, stocks and stock shares. 

3. Commercial Hieiory and Geography^ m., the History of Com¬ 
merce as determined by all those features of the world which the 
science of Geography takes into consideration. 

4. Bengali or Colloquial and written. 

5. Shorthand. —Pitmam's Middle Course. Speed to be aimed at 

76 words a minute. 

6. Type-writing .—Transcription from printed matter at the rate of 
about 25 words a minute. Corrections and changes in the copy to be 
indicated by means of the marks commonly employed by proof-readers. 

7. Algebra .Progressions, Permutations and Combina¬ 

tions, the Binomial Theorem. 

At the end of the second year a test examination shall be held in 
the following subjects 

(1^ English. 

(2) Arithmetio. 
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(8) Gommeroial HiBtory and Geography. 

(4) Bengali or Hindi. 

(9) Shortiiand. 

(6) Type-writing. 

Studente failing to satisfy the esaminers in this examination, shall 
either be asked to leave the school, or be compelled to spend another 
year studying the second-year course. 

Third Year. 

1. Englith .—The same, but more advanced. 

2. Calculations , connected with Insurance and 
Annuities, and the application of Arithmetical methods to Commercial 
problems generally. Students who take Algebra, shall study the 
application of the methods of Algebra to Commercial calculations. 

3. Commercial Mittory and Geography. —The same, but more 
advanced. 

4. i9e«^a/ior iJi'wrft.—Colloquial and written. 

5. Shorthand. —Pitman’s advanced course. Speed to be aimed at 
130 words a minute. 

6. Type-writing .—Touch method, advanced speed practice from 
long band. Transcription fiom shorthand and manuscript, in which 
interlineations, emendations, and marginal additions have been made. 
Sped to be aimed at in transcription from shorthand and manuscript. 
Id words a minute. 

7. Book-keeping,— Single entry or double entry. 

Optional mbjeds .—Arrangements will also, if possible, be made 
whereby specially promising students may study one or more of the 
following subjects:— 

(a) Outlines of Political Economy. 

\b) Banking and Currency. 

(c) Commercial and Industrial Law. 

(d) Annuities and Insurance. 

A student may offer any one or possibly two of the subjects for 
examination as a special subject. 

The Certificate Examination .—At the end of the three years’course 
an examination for the purpose of granting certificates shall be held by 
the body appointed by the Government of Bengal to conduct the 
examinations of the Commercial Classes at the Presidency Collie. All 
the subjects specified for the third-year course shall be offered for 
examination. No separate paper shall be set in Algebra, but one paper 
shall be set in Mathematics, in which students who have studied Aigehi^,, 
will be able to show their knowledge and score marks accordingly. 
test in the Vernacular language shall bo both colloquial and written. 
Marks shall be deducted for bad spelling, and no paper which is not 
legibly and neatly written shall be looked over. The oaaditions of the 
examination shall be hereafter presoiibed by the Examination Jloard 
above refeired to. 

QO 
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* '^oA detailed iaformation m ooHneotion with the CHvil Engiueering 
College, Sibpui, the College Calendar may he oonsulted. 


4.-£NOlEEEEXEa SCHOOL, BIH£R. 

The Bihar Sohool of Engin^ring is under the management of 
the Principal of the Patna College, asdsted by a Board of Yieitors. 
It owes its origin to a fund raised by the residents of Bihar to com¬ 
memorate the visit to India of His Majesty the King when Prince of 
Wales. The object of the fund was the promotion of technical instruc¬ 
tion in Bihar. The Sohool was formally opened on the 11th July 
1896 by His Honour the Lieutenaat-Covemor of Bengal. 

2. The number of students admitted to the first-year class of each 
year will be limited to 60. Preference is to be given to Biharis. 
Failing, however, a sufficient number of Bihari applicants, students 
who are natives of other Provinces may be admitted, preference being 
given to Bengalis domiciled in Bihar over non-domiciled Bengalis or 
other applicants. 

As far as accommodation is available, students who have passed 
the final “ B” class examination will be admitted to the second-year 
class, provided they are not over 21 years of age, preference again 
being given to Biharis and domiciled Bengalis. 

3. The School as at present constituted is chiefly engaged in 
training students for appointment as Sub-Overseers and Overseers. 

The ourrioulum includes— 

(1) A sound study of Elementary Mathematics. 

(2) Careful training in Survey work. 

(3) Brawing, both Freehand and Engineering. . 

(4) Elements of road-making and the oonstruction w simple 

buildings. 

(b) Workshop practice, with hand tools and machinery. 

Students are prepared for the Overseer oertiflcate of the Publio 
Works Department. The necessary additional buildings ^ve now been 
completed, and Government has agreed to reserve on* appointment 
annually for a quaBfied student fiosK this Sohoo4 who must be a Bihari 
Ijr race. 

4. The session oontmenoes earfy in July.. 

5. In the Ovmeeer Department, which oorresponda to the Appren- 
Dbpartment of the Sthpur College, the monthly fee is Be. 1-8 

6|(#ept for non-domioiled Bengalis, who shall pay Es. 3. All scholar¬ 
ship-holders, however, receive free tuition. Government soholar- 
ehips of the value of Es. 7 a month, tenable for one year, are 
awarded each year on the results of the annual examinations, eight being 
tenable in the second-year class, «t» in the third-year dess, andtiiv in the 
fourth-year claw. Of the sohloarships attached to the sohool, 76 per 
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mW. ttfe tobe iredervid tot thwe st«d«n(ts who nr© Bihari* byftwe. 
Th© toaobiiig i© ini EnglwL. 

6. Can£dateB for adfiiitoidli to th© Orerseer Beptirtmeht must bo 
vnder 20 years of age, and must hare pdssed One Of me tests mentioned 
below:--* 

(1) The Bntranoe examinotiea of an Tndimi XTnirersity in 
English and Mathematics. 

(fi) Standard Yll of the Oode of European SohooK 

(3) Students who have not passed either of these tests, and who 
are otherwise eligible, will have to pass an examination 
in English and Mathemiatics (of about the same standard 
as the Entrance examination of the Calcutta Uniyersity, 
in these subjects) to be held by the Principal of the Patna 
College on two successive days early in July (from d a.m. 
to 9 A.M. each day). 

7. Candidates for admission must apply to the Principal not later 
than the 30th June. Their application must give the following 
particulars 

(e) Name, address, and occupation of father or guardian. 

(A) Rao© and religion. A domiciled Bengali must pt’oduee 
evidence to show that his father with his family have taken 
up his residence in Bihar. 

(e) A certificate of gOod moral ohafaoter from the last head-master. 

(d) An attested certificate of age (showing that he is under 20 

years of age). 

(e) A medical certificate showing him to b© fit for employment 

in the public service. 

(/) A certificate of having passed either of the first two of the 
three tests mentioned above, failing which the application 
will be kept pending, till a certificate showing that the 
candidate hw passed the third test is given to the 
Principal. 

8. There is also an Amin Class, admission to which may be obtained 
by students who do not know English. In the Amin Class, the course 
of study is for one year, and the monthly fee is Re. 1. An Amin 
stndent is tai^ht Elementary Surveying with a corresponding amount 
of Mathematics and of Ceometrioal Drawing. He will not be admitted 
to the Workshop. A student in the first-year class of the Overseer 
Department, who fails to pass the examination for promotion to tl^ 
second-year class, but who has shown an adequate knowledge of 
mentary Surveying and the other subjects taught in the Amin CImIs^ 
may, at his option, leave the school with an Amin eertificate. 

Candidates for Amin Class, who have not pawed the Middle 
English or Middle Vernacular examination, will be examined at the 
school on the day following the opening day ; candidates failing at 
this examination will not be admitted. 

GO 2 
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9. Except in Terr E^geoial oases, a student will not ^ admitted to 
the Amin Glass for tine session that oommenoes early in July unless 
application for admission is made before 30th June. 

10. AU candidates for admission to the Sohod should present 
themselves personally at the School on the day preceding the day of the 
opening of the school. 

11. There is a hostel in connection with the school. The fees are 
Ee. 1-8 for room and Ee 1 for light. Students make their own mess 
arrangements. Students joining the Overseer classes must reside in 
the hostel unless they are residents with parents or with nearly related 
guardians whose homes are near enough to enable them to attend the 
school at the required times. The Principal of the College will decide 
whether a student should reside in the school-hostel or whether the 
guardian proposed can be accepted as such. 

6.-SURVEY SCHOOL, CUTTACK.* 

Established, Ist March 1876.] 

I. —The Government Survey School at Cuttack is under the general 
supervision of the Principal of the Eavenshaw College. 

II. —The number of admissions to the first-year class of each 

J ear is limited to 80, of whom only 20 can be other than Uriyas or 
lengalis domiciled in Orissa; but should the number of eligible iJriya 
(or domiciled Bengali) candidates fall below 80, the vacancies thus 
occurring can be given to non-Uriya oandidates. 

III.—The i^ion usually begins in the last week of June. All appli¬ 
cations lor admission should be made to the Principal of the Eavenshaw 
College on or before the 15th June previous to the commencement 
of the session, and should furnish the following particulars:— 

(a) Name, address and occupation of father and guardian. 

(h) Eace and religion. 

(«) Age of the candidate (which must not exceed 20 years). 

IV.—Candidates for admission must submit satisfactory evidence 
that they have read up to the first class of a high English school or, in 
the case of IJriya (or domiciled Bengali) oandidates, have at least 
passed the Middle English examination or have passed the annual 
examination of the 8th class of a high school. 

V.—Each candidate must produce at the time of admission a 
certificate showing good moral character, and also a medical certificate 
of good and sound health from an Assistant Surgeon. 

VL—No student who fails to pass the final examination of a Swvey 
School or does not bring a transfer certificate under the ordinary 
transfer rules will be permitted to join the second-year class after the 
3lBt July. 

VII.—The admission-fee is rupee one and the monthly fee rupee 
one, but Government scholars receive free tuition. _ 

• It 1 x 08 boeii decided that arrangements should bo made at once to enable this sfAool to 
teach the complete Bub-Overseer Course. Ultimately arrangements will be made to enable the 
school to teach the complete Overseer Course. 
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yiU.—There are six Government aoholarships, which are awarded 
each year to only the best Uriya students and domiciled Bengalis 
permanently settled in Orissa on the results of the annual examination 
of the first-year class. 

IX.—The course of study in the school extends over two years 
and Ihe students are required to attend at least 76 per cent, of the 
working days.* 

X.—The successful students at the annual examination of the 
first-year class are usually promoted to the second-year class; but those 
who wish may, at their option, leave the school with an amin certificate* 
from the Head Master of the school. The successful students of the 
final Survey Standard examination receive oertifioates from the Director 
of Public instruction, Bengal.t 

The ourriculum of each-year is detailed below:— 


First-YEAR Class, 

Mathematiea. 

Arithmetic, whole; Algebra, up to fractions; Geometry, Books II, 
and III. 

Mensuration—Lines and surfaces. 


Drawing, 

Practical Geometry; Geometrical figures; Construction of scales— 
simple and diagonal; Map-drawing; Plotting; and Conventional signs. 

Surveying, 


Theoretical—Chain, compass, plane-table and levelling. 
Practical—Survey of open country with chain only. 

Survey of village and town with chain and compass. 
Professional system of cadastral survey. 

Levelliug. 


Of simple buildings. 


Of lines and planes. 


Estimating, 


Projection. 


Second-year Class, 

Mathematks, 

Algebra, up to simple equations. 

Geometry, the first six books. 

Mensuration, the whole. 

Trigonometry, solution of triangles and use of logarithms. 


* IlMSe ttudontfl ordinarily get appointments at Civil Court and Settlement Amina and 
Work Bark art under Fublio Works Department and Road Cess. 

t These students ordinatily get appointments as Kanungoes and Sub-Orerseera or 
Burveyora under Piiblio Works Department, Road CesS| Municipalitieii Railways and 
Tributary Mahals and inspectors in Bettlement. 
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Praaing, 

Orthographic projeoticss; Engineering drawings (plans, elevations 
and sections of bhildings, arches, culverts and bndges); plotting of 
maps of fields on different spales; polouripg and enlar^ng and reduinng 
maps, &o. 

Surveying. 

Theoretical and praotioal. 

Theodolite survey (Gale’s Traverse system and triangulation) 
plane-table; levelling and laying out of curves, &o. 

Engineering. 

Elements of road-making, including laying out of curves. 

Estimating. 

Buildings, culverts and earthwork. 


6.-SURVEY EXAMINATION FOR PLEADERS. 

Under orders contained in the Resolution of this Government, 
RMo'iutioil dated the 9th October 1901, which was published in the Calcutta 
No. 2724 JD., Qateite of the 16th October 1901, an examination was instituted, 
1804. T'^hich has since been held yearly at the Sibpur, Patna, Dacca and 
Cuttack Colleges, for the purpose of testing the knowledge in surveying 
of Pleaders desiring to qualify themselves for execution of commis¬ 
sions under section 392 of the Code of Civil Procedure. Since the 
issue of that Resolution, examinations have been held annually for 
three successive years, with the results noted below:— 


1902 , 1803 , 1804 . 

"" ■■■■ s r- " M- 

Appeared. Paaiod, Appeared. Passed. Appeared, Passed, 


Sibpur 

... 29 

20 

51 

37 

70 

29 

Dacca 

... 21 

15 

19 

12 

63 

38 

Patna 

... 26 

10 

8 

6 

16 

4 

Cuttack 

... 4 

3 

4 

4 

19 

13 


2. It has been reported by the authorities of the Education 
Department who arrange for these examinations that a large number 
of candidates who present themselves for examination have very 
little knowledge of practical survey, and that under the present con¬ 
ditions of the examination incompetent persons may be declared to 
have passed. The orders for conducting the exjtmination, whioh are 
contained in the Eesolution above cited, have acoordipgly been carefully 
reconsidered by the Lieutenant-Governor, in copultation with the 
Hon’ble Judges of the High Court, the Legal ttememhranoer and 

Both in the tbeor^tdQfd ftpd ioi the prapUeal jinSjpcU 
There ie a boardimg bouue for mefaeial etuden^i ; hit tw number of bede mijable 
is limited, and appiicatiop? for them eht^uld he, tuadie in to the Residont Sopierintfn^eht ol 
the hostel. 
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tlu> Dlreot(Hr of Fublio Instoiotioo, Bengal; a&d k modifiMtion of 
those orders the following revised rules are prescribed ;— 

(1) When a oemmissioa issued W a Civil C(mrt under seolion 

392 of the Code of Civil Prooedure is of sueh a nature as 
to require that the person executing it should have some 
knowledge of surveying, it should ordinarily be issued only 
to a person vho holds a oertifioate of profioienoy in survey¬ 
ing : provided that a Distriot Judge in not j^loded from 
issuing a commission of the kind to salaried Amina in 
districts in which they still exist. 

(2) Certificates of profioienoy in surveying will be granted to 

Pleaders who pass yearly dlaminations to be held for this 
purpose in February at the Sibpur, Patna, Dacca and 
Cuttack OoUegesi. Only Pleaders practising k the Courts 
of the Province will be elikble for examination. 

(3) The examination will test the candidates’ knowledge in chain 

and compass surveying, plane tabling, levelling, plotting 
the use of tho theodolite, and the permanent and temporary 
adjustment of instruments. (Hie pass marks will be ^ per 
cent, in each test in the field, and 40 per cent, on the paper. 

(4) Applications for admiesiea to appear at the examination 

should in the first place be submitted to the District Judge 
in whose Court or in Courts suhorffinate to whom the 
Pleader ordinarily practises. The District Judge will 
require evidence from all applicants that they have 
undergone some training in practical surveying. He 
will not countersign the application of a osMidate who 
fails to satisfy him on this point; nor will snob a can- 
di late be permitted to appear at the examinatkm. 

(5) Candidates should forward their applicatioBs, after eounter- 

siguature by the Judge, together with a fee of Rs. 30, 
to the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, on or before 
the Idth of December, and should state the centre at which 
they desire to be examined. 

(9) Certificates granted at these examinations will be accepted by 
District Judges for the purpose stated in Rule 1, but will 
not be available for any other purpose. 

ANNUAL EXAMINATION OF PLEADERS IN SURVEYING. 

1. The application should state the centre at which tb» candidate 
intends to appear, and all particulars as to tho length of fame the 
applicant has practised in the Court, and the full address, eto., necessary 
to secure that letters wUl reach the applicant. 

2. Each application should be aooompanied by the prescribed fee of 
Bs. 30,* wUoh will in no case refunded. 

8. Only Pleaders practising in one of the Couvts of the Provkoe 
of Bengal will be eligible for the exammatien, 

^ Th« must be deposited in the Bank or local Tre%8ttry» and the reoeiptt for the saoie 
should aooompany the application. On no account will cash or e niooey>or Jer U^rfosi^^ 
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> V Survey Examination. 

4. The examination will bo held at three oentres^ viz.» Fatna, 
Outtaok and Sibpur. 

6. The Bubjeots for exacinatio»>are noted below:— 

(1) Paper on General Elemeatarjr Surveying, inoluding the 

theodolite and levelling, 

(2) Practical examination in the field in— 

(a) Chain, and chain and compass surveying. 

(J) Plane-tabling. 

(c) Plotting. 

(rf) Levelling. 

(tf) The use of the (jjieodolite and the permanent and tempo¬ 
rary adjustment instruments. 

6. Candidates are required to secure 40 per cent, of the marks 
in the paper on surveying, and 60 per cent, in the practical portion 
of the examination. 

PEAOTIOAL SUEVEYING EXAMINATION FOR PLEADERS 

FORM OF APPLICATION.* 

To—^T hs Director of Public Instruction, Bengal* 

Sir, 

I REQUEST permission to appear at the Survey Examination for 
Pleaders to be held in February 1907, under Government order 
No. 2047J.—D., dated 9th October 1901. 

The Treasury receipt for Rs. 30 paid as fee is sent herewith. 

I wish to be examined at the centre. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant^ 

Dated 


Particulars to be filled up by the Candidate^ 

(1) Name. 

(2) Father^s name. 

(3) Residence. 

(4) Name of the district where the candidate 

is practising as a Pleader ... 

(5) Date of obtaining B.L. Degree, or of 

passing the Ple^ersbip Examination,•• 

(6) Where the candidate wishes to be examinea, 

(7) Caste or creed. 

*Th 0 appUeation is to be tubmitted though the Disiriot Judge in whofe Court, or in 
Courti subordidate to wbomi the candidate ordinarilf practisei as a pleader. 
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7t-STATE TECHNICAL SCHOLAESHIP8 FOR NATIVES 
OF INDIA. 

In the year 1903, Bis Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
eanotioned, as a provisional measure, the institution of a certain 
number of scholarships, tenable by natives of India, in Europe or 
America. The purpose of these soholarshi|)8 was to provide for 
natives of India that higher technical education which might qualify 
them to assist in promoting exislinff native industries, and developing 
new industries, wherever this might be possible. Technical education 
for this purpose was defined as—(«) the study of the soientifio methods 
and principles underlying the practice orany handicraft, industry or 
profession ; and (4) the application of these methods and principles to 
the handicraft, industry or profession in question. Law, medicine, 
forestry and veterinary science being already provided for, were not 
included among the subjects to be studied by the holders of the 
technical scholarships, and agriculture was excluded from the scope of 
^tbe scheme. As far as Bengal was concerned, it was decided that the 
mining industry offered the most favourable field for the initiation of 
the experiment, and the scholarships hitherto awarded on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Government of Bengal have been utilised for the 
encouragement of that industry. Eleven State technical scholars have 
been sent from Bengal in the four years 1904 to 1907. 

ii. The Government of India have now decided to award, during 
the year 1908 and the following years, one scholarship annually to 
each Province, provided that the Local Government or Administration 
concerned has a suitable candidate to nominate, and that its recom¬ 
mendation is submitted in accordance with the principles which are 
stated in paragraph 5 below; and that the industry to be studied is 
either already developed or in the process of development. 

3. It may, however, sometimes happen that, owing to the dearth 
of eligible candidates in certain Provinces, two or more soholar'^hips 
may on oocafeion be available for allotment to other Provinces. If, 
therefore, a Local Government is in a position to recommend confi¬ 
dently more than one candidate, such recommendation may be 
submitted to the Government of India. In such oases the candidates 
need not necessarily be selected for the same industry. 

4. As regards the current year, it has been decided, after con¬ 
sultation mth representatives of the mercantile and industrial com¬ 
munities, that the industry to be primarily encouraged is the mining 
industry. It has further been decided that the industry which should 
be considered as coming next to the mining industry as regards its 
claims to encouragement, is the leather tanning industry. One can¬ 
didate will, if possible, be recommended for a scholarship in connexion 
with the mining industry. The question whether, in the event of 
this Government recommending to the Government of India more 
than one candidate, the selections will be made for the mining 
industry alone, or for both the mining and the leather tanning 
industries, will depend larg^y on the character of the applications 
moivod. 


BengAl Govt., 

KotiAcatioQi 
No. 1798, ^ 
ISMarobm 
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5* The i>riooii:4e8 in aoeordESce with which eeeottmmdatioiis for 
Boholardhipa will be submitted to the Government of India are os 
follows:— 

(a) In making selections, Government will bear in m’nd the fact 

that it will be necessary for the students to have a com¬ 
petent knowledge of English, or of the language of any 
other country to which they may be sent. 

{b) Government will also be guided by considerations of the 
capacity and intelligence of applicants, and of the practical 
inteiest shown by them in the industries selected, as also 
the assurance which they may afford that they will 
continue to devote themselves to the industries selected on 
their return in India. These being matters which cannot 
bo decided by competition, it is to be understood that the 
< scholarships are not to be regarded as prizes, for which 

every one has a right to claim an equal opportunity of 
competing. 

(r) As a general rule, a scholar, before being nominated, should 
have received the best technic tl education available in the 
Province in the particular industry which he proposes to 
study. The standard of this education differs in different 
industries, and each may be considered on its own merits. 
Even if the standard of technical education in a particular 
industry is low, the scholar may be nominated, if ne has 
availed himself of the best facilities obtainable, and shown 
an interest in the industry selected. 

{({) No age limit is fixed for scholars, but an age limit may, at 
the discretion of Qovernmont, be fixed for any particular 
scholarship for which it invites applications. 

6. The following are the oonditious and terms on which the 
scholarships are tenable :— 

{a) The value of the scholarships has been fixed at £150 a year, 
exolusive of fees payable to the institutions, where the 
scholars will study, and travelling expenses; but in 
special oases Government will consider proposals for in¬ 
creasing the amount of the sobolarships. 

(b) In ordinary oiroumstauces the period for which a scholarship 

is tenable will be two years, but in special oases it may be 
increased to a third year, or, on the other hand, it may be 
reduced below even two years. 

(c) The scholarships are tenable in foreign countries as well as in 

Great Britain, and are payable from the date on which a 
scholar reports his arrival in the country which he may 
have selected for the purpose of study. 

(d) The scholarships are tenable by persons who are natives of 

India within the meaning of section 6, Statutes 33 and 34 
Vic., Cap. 3. 
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{e) Tlie scholars, while in EngHnd or elcewhejie, will b? upder 
the spperviMon and control of the Secretary of State. The 
conditions under which they will hold the scholarships nra 
given in the “ Eules for Indian QoTernnient Teohpical 
Scholars in England!,” a copy of which is attached to tbi? 
notification. 

7. It is essential, not only in the interests of the scholars them¬ 
selves, but also in order to avoid unnecessary extensions of scholarships, 
that the beginning of the period of the scholar’s residence in England 
should coincide with the opening of the academical session of the 
institution which they propose to enter. It has accordingly been 
arranged, in consultation with the Secretary of State, that soholais 
shall report themselves in England not later than the middle of 
September. It has also been ascertained that it is of no advantage to 
them to reach England earlier than this, and that consequently they 
should not ordinarily leave India before the middle of August. 

8. Government does not guarantee to provide sohoUirs with em¬ 
ployment on their return to India. 

9. All applications for scholarships to be awarded during the 
year 1908 must reach the Director of Public Instruction on or before 
the 6th April 1908. This notification is issued in lieu of the notifica¬ 
tion issued by the Director of Public Instruction and dated the 23rd 
October 1907. 

10. Applicants for scholarships must file certificates as to—(1) 
moral character and antecedents ; (2) eduoationaj qualifications ; (3) 
knowledge of the language of the country in which the scholarship is 
to be held; and (4) physical fitness. Candidates must name the 
country to which they propose to proceed, and the course of studies 
which they propose to take up while in receipt of scholarships. They 
should also state whether they have had any actual experience of the 
industry or industries for which the scholarships are offered. 

11. If more than one duly qualified candidate is available, en¬ 
deavour will be made to reserve one nomination for a Hindi-speaking 
candidate. If, however, no such candidate is forthcoming, some other 
qualified candidate who may apply will be recommended. 


EULES FOE INDIAN GOVEENMENT TEOHNIOAL 
SCHOLARS IN ENGLA.ND. 

1. Every scholar shall, on reaching England, at once present 
himself to the Secretary, Judicial and Public Department, at the India 
Office, and report his arrival in writing. 

2. Every schohir shall, without any unnecessary delay, inform 
the Secretary of State to which University or College he is about to 
proceed, and shall at once take steps to enter himself thereat. 

3. Every scholar shall, within four weeks of reaching England, 
submit, for the approval of the Secretary of State, a statement showing 
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the gen^’ral coarse of study he proposes to follow ; and the course ap¬ 
proved shall not be changed without the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. " . 

4. Every scholar shall, at the end of each term of residence at a 
University or College, submit to the Secretary of State a certificate 
from the proper University or College authority showing that his re¬ 
sidence, conduct and progress in study have been satisfactory during 
the term. 

6. Every scholar shall at all times obey such instructions as he 
may receive from the Secretary of State. 

6. Subject to a due oorripliance with the above conditions, the 
allowance, at the rate of £150 a year, for two years, or three years, 
if so determined, will be paid quarterly, in advance, by the India Office, 
commencing from the date of the scholar’s reporting his arrival in 
England; but this allowance shall be reduced by the amount of any 
other sum which may become payable to him out of the revenues of 
India in respect of residence at a University or College during the 
same period or any part of it, but not in respect of University or 
College fees, the cost of which will be separately defrayed by the 
Secretary of State. 

The necessary travelling expenses of scholars, by second class, or 
by third class if no second class be available, will also be separately 
defrayed by the Secretary of State; these should be claimed on forms 
obtainable from the Accountant-General, India Office, 8. W. 

Charges for hotel bills are not defrayed. 

7 . Every scholar will forfeit his scholarship, who not being 
disabled by illness or prevented by any other cause which the 
Secretary of State majy consider sufficient fails to complete the requir¬ 
ed term of residence in England according to the terms and conditions 
approved by the Secretary of State under rule 3, or who is guilty of 
misconduct or disregard of the orders of the Secretary of State. If a 
Boholarship be forleited, the scholar will lose his claim to a free return 
passage to India, and will further become liable to refund the cost of 
his free nassage to England. 

8. I'he scholars will be under the special simervision and charge 
of the Political Aide-de-Camp to the Secretary of State, through whom 
the necessary orders will be given, and to whom all reports and other 
communications respecting them should be sent. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

1.—PRINCIPLES TO BE FOLLOWED IN THE SELECTION 

OP TEXT-BOOKS. 

Besoiution No. 6U —7^, dafed the 8th February 1900, by the 
Oovt» of India, Home Dept. 

‘•Resolution. —The principles which should be followed in the 
selection of text-books in schools were affirmed by the Government of 
India several years ago. An investigation into the manner in which 
these principles have been followed in practice has satisfied the 
Governor General in Council that the directions of the Government 
of India have not unfrequently been ignored or contravened, and that 
it is desirable to issue fresh instructions based on those laid down in 
the past, and to take steps to ensure that these are strictly carried into 
practice. In the present orders the Government of India propose to 
confine themselves to a consideration of the question, as it affects 
primary and secondary schools and the lower classes of high schools 
which are not engaged in the study of text-books prescribed for the 
University examinations. Before proceeding to state the principles 
that should be followed in selecting text-books for schools of this 
character, the Government of India think it desirable to give a brief 
account of the manner in which the existing orders on the subject 
originated. 

•‘2 After considering, in coiftnunication with Local Governments 
and Administrations, the recommendations of a Committee appointed 
in 1877 to inquire into the system of prescribing school books and to 
devise a complete scheme for general observance, the Government of 
India in the Home Department Resolution No ^-1^, dated 10th 
January 1881, issued instructions as to the manner in which text-books 
should be selected. The principles then formulated were :~ 

(1) that provincial series of English and vernacular text-books 

should be maintained in preference to a single Imperial 
series; 

(2) that the preparation and maintenance of the series of text¬ 

books for each Province should be left to the Local 
Governments assisted by Standing Committees, of which 
it was contemplated that the Directors of Public Instruc¬ 
tion should be eat officio Presidents; 
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(3) that these Committees should contain a fair intermixture of 

independent members, whose choice of books could not 
be set down to,.professional or departmental bias; 

(4) that the Committees of the different Provinces should 

communicate with one another, in order that each might 
benefit by the experience of the others; 

(6) that aided schools need not be restricted to the use of text¬ 
books authoritised for Government institutions. 

‘‘ 3. The Education Commission were instructed to inquire what 
practical steps were being taken to give effect to these orders in the oaso 
of both Government and aided institutions. The Commission (para¬ 
graph 388 of their report) limited the number of their recommendations 
on the subject of text-books, because they did not consider it necessary 
to repeat the principles affirmed by the Government of India in 1881. 
They noticed, however, that the orders of 1881 had been imperfectly 
carried out in respect of the inclusion of independent members of the 
Standing Committees and the iuterohange of information between (he 
Committees of different Provinces. They acoordingly recommended 
that the Committees should include qualified persons of different 
sections of the community not connected with the Departmeat, and 
that the Text-book Committees of the different Provinces should act, 
as far as possible, in ooneort, and should communicate to each other 
lists of English text-books and (in the case of those Provinoes which 
have any common language) of vernaoular text-hooks which are 
satisfactory and lists of books which they consider to be wanting or 
inadequate. The few remaining recommendations of the Commission 
of a general character in regard to text-^books referred to subjects not 
dealt with in the Resolution of the Government of India of lOth 
January 1881. It is only necessary here to refer to one of thoso 
recommendations, viz., that to the effect that care should be taken 
to avoid, as far as possible, text* books \Ykioh are of an aggressivo 
character or likely to give unnecessary offence to any section of the 
community. 

‘‘In approving these recommenJIitions, the Government of India 
stated that they attached much importance to the work of Text-book 
Committees, and that the whole question of text-books as discussed by 
the Education Commission in paragraphs 376—388 of their report was 
deserving of the special attention of Local Governments. 

The Government of India have not, since they approved the 
recommendations of the Education Commission, issued any further 
general instructions regarding the selection of text-books. 

“4. The information which has recently come before the Govern¬ 
ment of India in response to an inquiry as to the manner in which the 
system of selecting text-books has been working shows that the cardinal 
principles, laid down by the Supreme Government in 1881 and 
reaffirmed in the report of the Education Oommisstion and the orders 
upon it, have in some Provinces been gradually allowed to fall into 
disuse until the existing practice has ceased to conform to the directions 
of the Government of India. The result is that there is an absence 
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6# uniforiiuty in the prineiplea ■rthlch regulate the selection ef text¬ 
books in different parts of British India, and that in some Provinces 
the functions of the Local Government as the final authority by which 
text-books should be prescribed have been abdicated either in favour 
of the BduCatiOual Department or of the Text-book Oommittee. 

“ 6, The question of the constitntioa of the Committees may be 
first referred to. The Government of India contemplated that the 
Pr<sident of the Committee in each Province should be the Director 
of Public Instruction, and that, among those associated with him, there 
should be a certain number of independent gentlemen. In the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, the Central 
Provinces, and Assam, the Director is the President of the Committee. 
In Madras the President of the Committee is a Professor at a private 
college. In Bengal there are three Committees. The Central 
Committee is presided over by a Judge of the High Court, and the 
Bihar and Orissa Committees by non-offloials. In the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts there is no Committee at all. In Bombay there 
is no Committee for the examination of books in secondary schools. 
There are four Divisional Committees ^the Kanarese, Gusrati, Marathi, 
and Sindhi Committees) for the examination of books used in primary 
schools, each presided over by an Inspector of Schools. 

“ The Committees vary very much in size and constitution. In 
Madras there are 31 members, of whom 20 are Europeans and 10 are 
ill the employment of Government. The Central Committee in 
Bengal consists of 24 members, of whom 6 are Europeans and 19 
natives of India. Fourteen members of it are Government servants 
mostly in the Education Dop^ment. The Bihar Committee is 
composed of 81 natives and 2 Europeans, and contains 20 Govern¬ 
ment servants. The Orissa Committee contains 5 Europeans and II 
natives, of whom 12 of its members are Government servants. In the 
Bombay Presidency the members of the Committees vary from 6 to 13, 
and the majority are native ofiScers of the Education Department. In 
Burma there is a Committee of 7 (5 Europeans), of whom 4 are in 
Government service. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
there are 40 members of the Committee, of whom half belong to it 
ex-officio. The remainder are annually appointed: 5 by the Director 
of Public Instruction, 6 by the Missionary Education Union, and 10 
by the Local Government. In the Punjab the Committee oonsists of 
30 members, half appointed by Government and half by the University. 
In the Central Provinces the Oommittee numbers 20, of whom 18 are 
appointed ex-officio and 12 ore Government servants. In Assam there 
are 10 members of the Oommittee for selecting books in Assamese, of 
whom 2 are Government servants. The text-books in English and 
Bengali must be selected from the lists prepared for the use of schools 
in Bengal. 

“ 6. The functions of the Committees are almost as varied as their 
constitution. The detachment of the Committees from the control of 
the Eduoational Department and the Local Government is most marked 
in Bengal. Text-books are furnished direct to the Committees in that 
Province by Publishers and Authors, The Committees approve tb* 
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text-books in secondary and primary schools, and the Director annually 
revises the lists of texUbooks in accordance with their recommendations. 
The English and Bengali books on the list are used in Assam as well 
as in Bengal. In the Madras Presidency books ate referred to the 
Committee by the Director Public Instruction after a preliminary 
examination into their typography, paper, and general get-up. Those 
which are recommended by the Committee are, crfter the Director’s 
approval, n^^tified in the Gazette. In the Bombay Presidency the 
Director of Public Instruction refers vernacular books, after examina¬ 
tion by the Educational Translator, to the Divisional Committees. 
The Committees report to the Director, who decides whether a 
particular book shall or shall not be approved. In the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh the Committee are empowered to select school 
books for all vernacular and anglo-vernaoular schools. The selection 
is subject to the confirmation of the Director, who keeps the Local 
Government informed of his decision. Books about which the Com¬ 
mittee have not been consulted are sometimes prescribed by the 
Education Department with the approval of Government. In the 
Punjab the Committee merely recommend text-books; the Educa¬ 
tional Department prescribes them. In the Central Provinces the 
Committee work in subordination to tne Inspector-General of Educa¬ 
tion. In Burma the functions of the Committee are for the most part 
confined to the selection, preparation, and submission for approval of 
venaoular text-books, and the translations of English text-books already 
selected. Th^ are sometimes asked to report on the merits of the 
text-books in English which it is proposed to adopt. 

“ 7. The orders as to the obligation of the Managers and Head¬ 
masters of schools to use only prescribed books are different in 
different Provinces. In Madras the text-books in use in recognized 
schools are ordinarily selected from the list of approved books, but 
hitherto Head-masters and Managers of schools have not been 
absolutely restrioted to the use of such books. In Bombay the 
(•election of text-books published in England is lefi; largely to the 
Managers and Head-masters of both Government and aided schools. 
The Director of Public Instruction published a list of such books in 
1894. The only condition now imposed is that no book not included 
in that list shall be introduced into a school without the consent of the 
Circle Inspector. The use of English books published in India has to 
be sanctioned by the Director. With the exceptions that Mission 
schools are allowed to use their own readers subject to the ^proval 
of the Department, and that books in Arabic, Persian and Uidu are 
examined by speoial experts, both Government and aided schools are 
restricted to the use of vernacular text-books recommended by the 
Committee and approved by the Director. The Central Committee 
in Bengal have not published a list of books for use in the High 
Schools. A list is issued by each Inspector. Government schools 
within the circle are required to use only books entered in the list. 
Managers of aided schools usually follow this list, though they are not 
compelled to do so. In setting the course of reading for the different 
scholarship examinations in primary and secondary schools, the 
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Director of Public Instruction prescribes b^ks from tbe list approved 
by the Committee. The Managers and Head-masters of aided as 
•well as Government schools are required to select anj other books 
used in their schools from this list. In the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh no school in receipt of State aid can use any book for class 
instruction which has not been sanctioned by the Director; in the 
neighbouring Province of the Punjab text-books are prescribed for 
Government and Local Board schools only, and all other schools are 
absolutely free to choose their own books. In the Central Provinces 
the rules make no provision for the use of approved text-books only. 
Text-tooks prescribed hy, the Inspector-General of Education are used 
in all schools managed by the Department, and apparently also it 
schools managed by local bodies. In Burma the only text¬ 
books, the use of which is compulsory, besides those prescribed for 
students reading for the University examinations, are those sanctioned 
by the Local Government for the standards of examination in schools 
and for the teachers* certificate examination. 

‘‘8. The orders of the Government of India issued in 1881, 
while leaving matters of detail to the Local Governments, contemplated 
that uniformity should be observed in regard to the general principles 
for the selection of text-books. The account which is given above of 
the orders now in force shows that this essential object has not been 
attained under the present system. The Governor-General in Council 
has now determined that no time should be lost in bringing the system 
of selecting text-books into accord with the principles which were laid . 
down long ago, and which he now desires to re«affirm. But before 
doing so he wishes to record his cordial and emphatic appreciation 
of the great assistance which the Provincial Text-book Committees 
have, for so many years past, renderd to the cause of ednoatioo. The 
fact that the original basis upon which these insitutions were con¬ 
stituted has in some respects been lost sight of, in no way detracts ^ 
from the value of their labours—labours which have in the majority 
of cases been prompted solely by a sense of public duty. 

“9. In the first place, His Excellency m Council desires that the 
position of the Text-book Committee towards the Educational Depart¬ 
ment and the Local Governments and Administrations shall for the 
future be more precisely defined. It was never intended that theee 
Committees should themselves prescribe the text-books to be adopted 
in schools. Their functions should be strictly limited to advising 
the Local Governments and Administrations. The ultimate decision 
as to the text-books which are to be prescribed or approved must rest 
with the Local Government or Administration, and all lists of 
authorized text-books should be periodically published under the 
authority of the Local Government in the official Gazette. It appearft>. 
to the Government of India that there is a danger, if Committeea are 
required to examine any text-book which may be brought to theif 
notice from anv source whatever, that the duty of recommending text¬ 
books may fail into the ‘hands of a few members who may have more 
leisure than the rest. In order to prevent the possibility of this result, 
it would, the Government of India thinks, be desirable to make it a 
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standing rule that no iozt>book shall be referred to a Oommittee 
until it has been fortrai^led to the Director of Fublio Instruction, 
and found, after a preliminary examination under his orders, to be 
a work upon which the opinion of the Oommittee ought to be taken. 
An arrangement of this nature will prevent the Committees from 
being, as has been the case in at least one instance, overwhelmed 
with applications for the examination of books which they find 
themselves incapable of properly examining, 

10. Secondly, with regard to the constitution of the Text-book 
Committees, the Qovernor«General in Council wishes to lay it down 
that it should be an invariable rule that the pirector of Public Instruc¬ 
tion should be the President of the Provincial Committee, In 
Provinces in which, owing to their being more than one vernacular 
in ordinary use, Sub-Committees have to be appointed to deal with 
text-books in each vernacular, an Inspector of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment should be either President or Secretary. Many of the Committees 
now in existence are, in the opinion of the Governor-General in 
Council, too large for the purpose for which they are intended. In 
the opinion of His Excellency in Council, a Provincial Committee 
of 20, in addition to the President, ought to be suflSoieutly oom- 
prohensivo to secure the proper representation of all classes interested 
in the matter in even the largest Provinces. "When a Sub-Com¬ 
mittee has to be appointed, it should ordinarily not consist of more 
than five members in addition to the President. The Government 
of India do not suggest that Local Governments and Administrations 
should at onoe proceed to reduce the Committees t o this size, hut they 
do desire to press upon them the need for taking action in this 
direction as vacancies occur upon the existing Boards. Some of 
the Committees now in existence are, in the opinion of the 
Governor* General in Council, not satisfactorily constituted as regards 
, their p&rBomel. The intention of the Government of India was that 
there should be on each Committee a fair admixture of independent 
members. This direction has been in some Provinces construed too 
liberally, with the result that the interests which Government 
represent are not sufficiently protected; sometimes because the 
non-official members of the Committee are too numerous, and some¬ 
times because the official element consists mainly of subordinate 
members of the Educational Service whose influence is not sufficiently 
strong to secure the adequate consideration of those interests. In 
some Provinces, again, the constitution of the Committees give inade¬ 
quate representation to some classes of the community. lu the opinion 
of the Government of India, it is essential to arrange that the Com¬ 
mittees shall he so constituted as, firstly, to secure that the proportion 
of non-official members to the representatives of Government shall 
not be unduly large, and, secondly, different interests shall be properly 
represented. It should not be difficult to proouie the services in many 
oases of competent officers of Government who, though perhaps ■ to 
members of the Educational Service, can be relied on to tE^e an earnest 
interest in the proceedings and objeots of the Committee, and to 
iaoilitate the end for which the Committee has been called into 
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existeood, viz., that only test>books to which no exception can be 
tak%n shall be prescribed in schools for the tnition in which the State 
is either directly or indirectly responsible. In this respect the Gov¬ 
ernment of India cannot consent to divest itself of the responsibility 
that attaches both to its interests and to its prerogatives. If it is to 
lend the resources of the State to the support of certain schools, it 
cannot abrogate its right to a powerful voice in the determination of 
the course of the studies which is there imparted. Otherwise its 
responsibility ceases to be any more than a name. 

“11. The Text-book Committee of 1877 recommended that the 
Committees should draw up a list of suitable books divided into two 
classes—the first class comprising books which might be used both in 
Government and in aided sonools, and the second comprising books 
which, though not presofibed for use in Government schools, might 
be used in aided schools. It has already been mentioned that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, in passing orders on this report, determined that 
there was no necessity to restrict aided schools to the use of text-books 
authorized for Government institutions, but separate lists of text-books 
—the one for State and the other for aided schools—have not been 
prepared. As a matter of practice, the text-books included in the 
lists framed on the advice of the Text-book Committees have, as stated 
in paragraph 7 of this Besolution, been in most Provinces used in 
aided as well as in Government schools. In the opinion of the 
Government of India, it should be definitely laid down that no book 
not authorized by the Local Government or Adiministration should 
bo used in any school which receives support from public revenues. 
In the schools maintained by the Government or by Local Bodies a 
large list of text-books is not required. The course of instruction 
in each class of school should be laid down, and the text-books for 
each particular course absolutely prescribed. In the case of aided 
schools a wider choice is required, and care should be taken that 
the authorized lists are so framed as to afford it. But the Managers 
of such schools should, as a condition of receiving a grant-in-aid from 
Government, be required to adopt no text-book which is not included 
in the list of text-books authorized by the Local Government without 
the sanction of the Local Government. The Government of India 
entertain no doubt that, if the Manager of an aided school wishes to 
adopt a text-book not included in the authorized list, the Local Gov¬ 
ernment will give every facility to have the book referred to the 
Text-book Committee, with a view to its inclusion under the orders 
of Government in that list should it be found to be a suitable work. 
The functions of the State do not extend to the prescription of the 
text-books in unaided schools. But the Government has a direct 
interest in the course of instruction in schools which do not seek its 
aid financially, and, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Counoil, 
the condition may fairly be made that candidates from an unaided 
school are liable to be excluded from any public examination, for 
passing which a certificate is given, or from competition for a Govern¬ 
ment scholarship if text-books which are disapproved by Government 
are in use at the school in question. Lastly, it appears to the 

HH 2 
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GoTemment of India that the Local Government in each Proyince, and 
the Government of India should retain the right of prescribing a text> 
book on a particular subject for use in all schools, 'whether Govern* 
ment or aided, within a Pro'Knoe, or in British India generally. This 
power would be exercised only in exceptional circumstances, but it 
18 , in the opinion of the Government of India, essential to retain it. 
As instances of the Mud of works for which this exceptional power is 
required, the Governor-General in Council would refer to the Sanitary 
Primer written by Dr. Cunningham, wboih was prescribed for all 
schools in 1879, and that written by Dr. Boberts, which was prescribed 
in 1891. 

** 12. In order that the Government of India may be kept in- 
formetl of the manner in which the principles now prescnbM for 
adoption in regard to text-books in sohoots are carried out by the 
different Local Governments and Administrations, it will be con¬ 
venient that draft rules embodying them should be prepared by each 
Local Government, and forwarded to the Government of India for 
information, and that each Director of Public Instruction should in 
his annual report describe the manner in which the rules are carried 
out in practice,” 

2.-EULES FOR TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEES. 

[^Notification No. 2992, dated 13th November 1900, hi/ the Govt, of 
Bengal, General Dept., as modified by Notification No. 2982, dated 
1st December 1903.'] 

I.—Constitution of the Text-Book Committee. 

X. There shall be a Text-Book Committee in Calcutta, and a 
Sub-Committee in Bankipore and in Cui taok. The Central Text-Book 
Committee shall meet in Calcutta. The Sub-Committees in Bank^ore 
and in Cuttack shall be styled the Bihar and the Orissa Text-Book 
Committees,” respectively, and shall meet in Bankipore and Cuttack. 
These Comn^ittees shall meet on such dates as may be determined on 
by the respective Presidents. 

2. The Central Text-Book Committee shall consist of 20 members, 
qxolumve of the Director of Public Instruction, who shall be ex-officio 
President. The Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, shall be 
ex-officlo Secretary of the Central Committee, if qualified to be a member. 
The Bihar and the Orissa Text-Book Committees shall have eight 
and five members each, respective^, in addition to the Inspectors 
cf Schools of the Patna and Orissa Divisions, who shall be the ex-officio 
Presidents, and the Assistant Inspector of Schools, Patna Division, 
and the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Cuttack, shall likewise usually 
be Secretaries of the Bihar and Orissa Committees, respectively. The 
Central Text-Book Committee shall consider books written in English, 
Bengali, and in other languages suitable for use in High, Middle amf 
Schools for native scholars, while the Sub-CoiqinitteeB in 
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t*atna and Cuttack will oonaider books for similar uso written in the 
temaoulars of Bihar and Chota Nagpur and Orissa, respectively. 

3. _ The proportion of official to non-official members of tfie 
Committee shall be as 2 to 1. Some of the official members should be 
persona outside the Education Demrtment. 

4. All members of the Text-Book Committees shall be appointed 
by Government on the nomination of the Director of Publio 
Instrnotion. 

5. Each member shall be appointed for two years, but Government 
shall have the power to re-af)point any member, for further similar 

f eriods of two years, on the recommendation of the Director of Public 
nstruotion, and to cancel at any time tbe appointment of any member 
whom it may consider to have been guilty of improper conduct. A 
member absenting himself from four consecutive meetings of the 
Committee, or leaving India for more than three months, shall be 
considered to have vacated his membership, and a new member shall be 
appointed in bis place in the way referred to in rule 4, 

IJ.'^Eelation of the Text-Book Committees to the Education 
Department and the Local Oovemment. 

6, The functions of the Committees are strictly limited to advising 
the Tiooal Government with regard to those books that are forwarded 
to them by the Director of Public Instruction. With the Local 
Government rests the ultimate decision as to the text-books which are 
to be prescribed or approved for schools in Bengal. 

7. The Committee will have no ooncern with the text-books of 
schools, under the Code of Regulations for European Schools, unless 
they are specially referred to the Committee for opinion by tbe 
Government or by the Director of Public Instruction. 

8. The Government has the right of prescribing a text-book 
on a particular subject, in exceptional circumstances, for use in all 
schools, whether Government or aided, situated in territories under its 
jurisdiction. 

III.—Selection of Text-Books by the Committee*. 

9. The Committees shall frame their own rules for the conduct of 
business. 

10. From such books as are submitted to them by the Director of 
Public Instruction they shall prepare lists of text-books recommended 
by them as suitable for use in schools. They may also approve of 
books as being suitable for prizes and for school libraries. 

11. List of authorised text-books will be published in the official 
Gazette under the authority of the Local Government twice in each 
year—^the first list in the month of January, and the second list in the 
month of July. 

12. Books which have been approved of as text-books shall be 
considered as suitable for prize books; but it shall also be permissible 
for the Committees to select any book as suitable for a prize or library' 
book, but not suitable as a text-book for schools. 
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13. If it is thought desirable, the lists may be oiroulated by tha 
Director of Public Instructipn to any offioers or local bodies engaged 
in education, in order to H sure that there are no avoidable omissions 
or any ground for criticism. “ 

14. If it be represented, from any trustworthy quarter, that a 
book in common or accepted use, or a new or little-known book, has 
found no place in the list, or that a book approved by the Committee is 
unsuited for use in schools, the Director of Public Instruction shall 
represent the matter to the Committee concerned, and after ascertaining 
the views of the members, it shall be within his competency to decide 
finally whether the book should be included in, or excluded from, the 
list. Should a question of principle be involved, the Director of 
Public Instruction should represent the conflicting views to Government 
for rdtimate decision. 

16. The President of each Committee shall decide for what 
particular grade of school, and for which classes in schools, the various 
approved text-books may be suitable.^ 

16. For each class of schools maintained by the Government, the 
course of instruction will be laid down, and the actual text-books for 
each particular course will be absolutely prescribed by the Department, 
the selection being made from the list published by Government. 

17. In the case of aided schools, lists of approved text-books will 
be prepared for use in the respective classes of the different grades of 
schools, and managers of such schools will be allowed to select and 
use only books indicated in such lists. 

IV.—General Procedure in Emmination of Books. 

18. The publisher or the author of a book, which is proposed to 
be used as a text-book in schools, or as a prize-book or library book, 
should, in the flrst instance, submit to the Director of Public Instruction 
three copies of the book, with a printed application, which should be 
numbered and dated. 

19. The book will be subjected to a preliminary examination under 
the orders of the Director of Public Instruction, and if it is found to 
be a work upon which the opinion of the Committee ought to be 
taken, the Director of Public Instruction will ask for as many copies of 
it as may be required for examination by the Committee. 

20. The Director of Public Instruction is not bound to say why 
a book is not considered to be fit for examination by the Committee, 
and by whom the preliminary examination was conducted. 

21. Books presented for examination by the Text-Book Com¬ 
mittees should not be charged for. 

V.—Duties of Schools towards the Text-Book Committee and towards 
the Government and the Educaiion Department, 

22. No book not authorised by the Government shall be used 
in any school which receives support from public revenues; also no 
aid shall be given to any school from public money, unless the mana¬ 
gers agree not to use any text-book which is not included in the list 
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of text-books authorised by the Governmont or without the previous 
sanction of the Governinent. 

23. When such sanction is asked for, every facility will be given 
by the Government to have the book examined by the Director of 
Public Instruction, and, if he considers it desirable, it will be referred 
to the Text-Book Committee, with a view to its examination and pos¬ 
sible inclusion, under the orders of Government, in the authorised list, 
if it should be found to be a suitable work. 

24. Candidates from an unaided school are liable to be excluded 
from competition for a Government scholarship, if text-books which 
are dmfproved by Government are in use at the school in question. 

25. A school, sending up candidates for any Government scholar¬ 
ship, is required to send, in the month of January in each year, a 
list of all tho text-hooka used in the several classes of the school, to 
the Inspector of Schools of the Division in which the school is 
situated. Should there be any book in use wbiob is dmpproved by 
Government, the Inspector shall at once bring it to the notice of 
the Director of Public Instruction for such action as he may deem 
necessary. 


Authoks, compilers and publishers of Text-books for use in Schools 
in Bengal aro hereby informed that whenever an extract from any 
author is included in a text-book, the full name of the author should 
invariably be appended. This rule is to apply^ to all text-books, 
irrespective of the language in which they are written, or the class of 
students for which they are intended. 

Service postage-stamps may he supplied to any Profossor, Lecturer 
and Assistant Master when required in order to return to the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, book or books on which an expression of 
opinion has been called for. 

2. The title of the book or the name of the author may not be 
disclosed, as the matters are strictly confidential. 


Notification 
dated the Ist 
July 1906, by 
the Education 
Department. 


D. P. I. 
(/ir. No. 84, if 
10 Juno 3906, 
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ACCOUNT RULES FOR THE JOINT-COMMITTEES CONSTITUTED UNDER 
SECTION 64 OF THE BENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
ACT, III OF 1885. 

[Notification No, S,0^y dated the ^5(h November 2905y by the 

Govt, 0 / Bengaly Municipal BeptJ 

Preliminary. 

In the following rules, unless there be something repugnant in the 
context 

(a) the term Joint-Committee means the Joint-Committee 

constituted under section 64 of the Bengal Local Self- 
Government Act; and 

(b) the term President” means the President or Chairman, 

of the Joint-Committee, and includes a Yioe-Ohairman, 
Vice-President, and Secretary, where one has been ap¬ 
pointed, in respect of the power assigned to them by the 
President in writing, provided (hat the President shall 
not delegate to the Secretary any authority to sanction 
expenditure. 

2. In all matters not expressly provided for by these rules, the 
rules, forme, registers and returns prescribed for, or in force, for the time 
being, in Government Educational institutions, shall, so far as they am 
consistent with these rules and with the Act, apply to Educational" 
institutions under the management of the Joint-Committee. Similarly, 
and under the same conditions, the rules, forms, registers, and returns, 
prescribed in the Civil Account Code, or in force; tor the time being, 
under the orders of Government or other competent authority, shedl 
apply to the accounts of the Joint-Committee, and^ shall be observed, 
used, kept and submitted by the head of the Educational institution con¬ 
cerned, or other officer specially appointed on this behalf by the Joint* 
Oommittee. 
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3. The following books and forms in addition to those referred to 
in rule 2 shall be maintained:— 

I.—Budget Estimate. 

Details of estimates. 

II.—Chalan. 

Ill,—Cash-book. 

JV.—Register of Monthly Receipts. 

V. —Register of Monthly Expenditure. 

VI. —Annual Account. 

VII.— President’s Permanent Advance Account. 

VIII.—Permanent Advance Recoupment Voucher. 

IX.—Register of Advances. 

X.—Register of Establishment. 

XI.—Deposit Account. 

Xir.—Service-books. 

XIII.—Detailed statement of Permanent pensionable estab¬ 
lishment. 

XIII A,—Detailed statement of new names, leave, &o. 

Oenerah 

4. All the accounts and registers of the Joint-Committee shall be 
kept in English. All books of accounts and registers shall be sub¬ 
stantially bound and paged before being brought into use, and no 
accounts shall he prepared on loose sheets of paper or in loosely-bound 
volumes. 

5. All corrections and alterations in accounts shall be neatly made 
in red ink and attested by the initials of the President, All corrections 
and alterations in a voucher shall bo attested by the payee, JErasurea 
shall on no account be •permitted in registers^ statements, vouchers or accounts 
of any description, 

6. After the budget estimates for the year, or supplementary 
estimates, have been sanctioned, the Joint-Committee, acting in the 
exercise of the powers conferred on them by section 32 {e) of the Act, 
or the rules made under the said section of the Act, may, from time to 
time, by a general or special Resolution, authorise the President or 
other executive officer of the Committee to expend any sum, or a part 
of any sum provided in such estimates, for the purpose to which it has 
been therein assigned. 

7. No expenditure shall be incureed for which provision has not 
Been made in the budget estimate for the year, or in a supplementary 
Hudget estimate, and which has not been duly sanctioned by the 
Joint-Committee, or by the President or other executive officer of the 
Committee acting in eTcercise of the powers conferred on him by the 
rules made under the Act. 

8. The President shall cause to be kept a register of establishment 
in Form No. X, showiM, in respect of all establishment whatsoever 
employed by the Joint-Committee, the particulars specified in the form. 
A separate page or section shall be allotted to each class of establish¬ 
ment, All changes made by competent authority from time to time in 
the numbers, nomenclature, or swaries of the establishment shall te 
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immediately entered in the register "Brith the number and date of the 
orders authorising the change. A space should bo left under each 
name for the entry of alterations, and a fresh corrected list should be 
written up annually or as often as required. No entries regarding 
officiating incumbents, or grant of leave, should be matie in this 
register. 

9. At the close of every year the President of the Joint-Oommittee 
shall submit to the Commissioner of the Division a list of those records 
of the Joint-Committee’s office which may properly be destroyed. In 
giving sanction to the destruction of such records, the Commissioner 
shall be guided by the general rules issued by the Government from 
time to time on this behalf. 


Loss of money by emhet&lemtnt, theft or otherwise. 

10. Whenever any loss of money by embezzlement, theft, or other¬ 
wise, is discovered, the fact shall be promptly reported by the President 
of the Joint-Committee to the Accountant-General, Bengal, and to the 
Commissioner of the Division through the Bistrict Magistrate. When 
the matter has been fully enquired into, he shall submit a further and 
complete report showing the total sum of money lost, the manner in 
which the money was lost and the steps taken to recover the amount 
and punish the offenders, if any. No money lost by defalcation, theft 
or otherwise, shall be written off from the accounts, except with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Commissioner of the Division. When the amount of the loss 
exceeds Rs. 500, or when the loss is due to any defect in the system of 
accounts, collection, etc., the sanction of Government is necessary. 


Budget Estimate. 

11. On or before the 1st September each year the Joint-Committee 
shall, in consultation with the Inspector of Schools, prepare a budget 
estimate showing the probable receipts and expenditure of the instRu- 
tion under its charge for the ensuing official year, and shall forward 
copies of the same to the Magistrate through the Municipality and the 
District Board concerned, and one copy to the Director of Public 
Instruction also. The Magistrate and the Director of Public Instruotiou 
shall forward the estimates to the Commissioner of the Division with their 
remarks on or before the Ist October. Copies of the estimates, as sjmo- 
tioned by the Commissioner, shall be forwarded to the Joint-Commitiee 
the District Board and the Municipality, through the Magistrate. * 

Note.—A t the preliminary stage, the Inspector shall act as an adyiser, and if after th 
budget is finally adopted by the Joint-Committee, there is something ii\ it not anoroved » 
him, he may represent matters to the District Board; andif hia views are not accepted 
refer matters to the Commissionon who shall settle the matter in consultation with the DiSf/ 
tor of public Instruction, A/ireo- 

12. The procedure laid down in the last preceding rule shall be 
observed in every case where the Joint-Committee may 6nd it neoessary 
to amend the budget estimate at any time after it has been sanc tioned.^ 
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13. In preparing the budget estimates the Joints Committee shall 
show on the receipt side the contributions by the Municipality and the 
District Board and the receipts o| the institution from fees, endowments 
and other sources, and on the payment side the establishment, contin¬ 
gent and other charges which have been sanctioned by competent 
authority. The budget estimate shall be supplemented by a statement, 
giving details of the estimated receipts from school fees and other 
fiouroes and of the establishments and works provided for on the 
expenditure side. 


Transactions triih the Treasury, 

14. The funds of the Committee shall be lodged in the Govern¬ 
ment Treasury and placed to the credit of a personal Deposit Account 
to be opened in the official name of the President of the Joint- 
Committee. 

15. Eeraittanoes to the Treasury should in all cases be accom¬ 
panied by ohalans in duplicate (Form No II h The first part shall be 
retained by the Treasury, and the counterf(»il, duly receipted by the 
Treasury officials, should bo returned to the Committee's office for 
record. 

16. All moneys remitted to the Treasury to the credit of the Joint- 
Committee and all payments made by the Treasury on cheques or 
otherwise on account of the Joint-Committee shall be entered in a pass¬ 
book ; the pass-book shall remain in the custody of the President, and 
it shall be sent to the Treasury on the loth and also on the last working 
day of every mouth and on any other day on which tho Joint-Oora- 
mittee may require the posting to be done. On receipt of the pass¬ 
book by the Treasury officials, the receipts and payments up to date 
and credits referred to in rule 21, shall be entered therein, and (when 
the book is received on the last working day of the month) the account 
shall be balanced and signed by the Treasury Officer, the amount being 
entered in words as well as figures. The book shall then be returned 
to the office of the Joint-Committee, as soon ba the entries prescribed in 
this rule have been made in it, ue,, on the day of receipt or the next 
open day at the latest. 

17. The pass-book will be supplied by the Treasury, It is not 
a Joint-Committee Fund account-book, but is simply a copy of the 
account kept in the Treasury of the money paid into the credit 
of, and disbursed on account of, the Joint-Committee, and must 
therefore always be written up only by the Oovernnwit Treasury Depart^ 
mnt by whom the original account is kept. 

18. No entries or marks shall under any oircumstanoes be made 
in the pass-book bv any one connected with the Joint-Committee’s 
office. 

19. The President shall examine this pass-book from time to time, 
and shall immediately call the attention of the Treasury Officer to any 
discrepancy that may appear between the credits and debits shown 
in the pass-book and those shown in the accounts of the Joint-Com* 
mittee’s office. 
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20. The form of the pass* book is as follows:— 

Db. The Treamry or Bank of . in Account Current 

with the Joint-Committee's Fund . Cb. 


1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

A 

7 

8 

F 

10 

Monthly consecutive 
number of item of 
receipt. 

& 

09 

c 

•s 

d 

1 

1 

r" 

■Sc 

II 

P 

Amount. 

Monthly consecu- 
live number cl item 
of payments. 

c 

os 

Q 

S 

1 

o 

d 

'A 

Initials of Treasury 
Officer. 

Amount, 

Es. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P, 

1 

i 

1 





i 



i 



21. When a grant is made to (he Joint-Committee’s Fund from 
Provincial revenues, either as a general grant-in-aid, or for expenditure 
on any spwifio object, (he Aocountan^General shall, in the first case 
at the beginning of the year, or in the second case, on receipt of 
orders, instruct the Treasury Officer to credit the amount of the grant 
to the Joint-Committee’s Fund. 'I’he credit shall be made by book 
transfer; no bill or cheque shall be drawn, and no money shall be 
paid out of the Treasury. 


Payment of Claims. 

22. For the payment of petty charges, the President shall hold 
a permanent advance of such amount as the Joint-Committee may 
fix from time to time; provided that, without the sanction of the 
Commissioner, the Joint-Committee shall not fix the amount of the 
permanent advance at more than Es. 50. 

23. The permanent advance shall be recouped as often as may 
be necessary in the manner prescribed in rules 51 and 52 below. 

24. Payments of not more than Bs. 20 shall be made from the 
permanent advance, provided that no charge on account of the 
salary of any employe of the Joint-Committee shall be made other¬ 
wise than as presoril^ in rules 25 and 80. 

25. All payments exceeding Bs. 20 shall be made by cheque, unless 
there are special circumstances rendering payment in cash desirable; 
provided that all payments of sums above Bs. 10 on account of salaries 
of employes of the Joint-Committee shall be made by cheque. 
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26. Cheque-books ■will be supplied by the Treasuiy Officer only, 
and no other form shall be used. The cheque-books and the counter¬ 
foils of used cheques shall be kcq)t in the custody of the President. 

27. On receipt of a cheque-book from the Treasury, the officer to 

whom the duty of signing cheques is allotted shall count the cheques, 
and shall record on the back of the cheque-book that “ this cheque¬ 
book contains forms.” 

28. Cheques for sums not exceeding Es. lOO shall be signed by 
the President Cheques for sums exceeding Es. 100 shall be signed 
by the President and the Vice-President or Secretary or, in the absence 
of one or other of them, by the officer present and a member of the 
Joint-Committee. 

29. No cheque shall be signed unless required for immediate 
delivery to the person to whom the money is to be paid, nor until the 
bill, which it will discharge, has been presented in a complete form, 
examined and passed for payment in accordance with rules 36 and 38. 

30. Every cheque shall be drawn in English in favour of the 
person to whom the money is actually due. Payment shall not be 
made to any other person, except on production of a written authority 
from the creditor to receive it on his behalf. The rule does not apply to 
cheques issued for a sum of money distributable as pay or wages among 
a number of Joint-Committee Fund employes, or for recouping the 
permanent advance. Whenever money is paid to persons who are 
illiterate and unable to sign their names in acknowledgment, the 
payee shall make his mark; the fact of the payment shall bo certified 
to by the officer who pays, and by a witness of respectability. 

31. The amount of every cheque shall be written in words as 
well as in figures, both on the cheque itself and on the counterfoil, 
and the counterfoil shall be initialled by the person or persons who 
sign the cheque. The word “ only ” shall always be inserted after the 
amount written in words in the body of the cheque. 

32. Every cheque drawn for a sum, whether exceeding Es. 20 
or not, shall bear a receipt stamp of the value of one anna, and such 
receipt stamp shall be affixed before the cheque is signed. 

33. When a signed cheque is cancelled, it shall be enfaced or 
stamped “cancelled” by the President, and shall be destroyed and 
the necessary adjustment shall be made in the cash-book. 

34. The fact of cancellation shall be noted in red ink under the 
initials of the drawer of the cheque upon the counterfoil and also across 
the passing order which has been enfaced upon the voucher. 

36. Cheques are current for three months only. After the expira¬ 
tion of that period, payment will be refused at the Treasury, and 
the person in whose favour the cheque was drawn will, therefore, 
have to bring it back to be re-dated. No fresh cheque should be 
issued; the lapsed cheque shall simply be re-dated and die alteration 
initialled by the President or official whose duty it would be to sign 
the cheque under rule. A note of the fact of re-dating shall be 
entered in the cash-book against the original transaction. The alter¬ 
ation will in no way affect the accounts, and no further entries shall be 
made. 
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36. Every bill or other claim for payment from the Joint* Com¬ 
mittee Fund shall be presented in the first instance to the Bead of the 
Educational Institution who shall check and examine it, and if it be 
found correct and in order, shall submit it for orders to the President. 
If payment of the bill so presented is to be made, an order for the 
payment shall be endorsed upon it. The order for payment shall run 
as follows:— 

‘‘Pay Eupees only (Rs. 

the amount being written in words as well as in figures, and shall be 
signed by the President. 

37. If payment is to be made from the permanent advance the 
procedure laid down in rules 49 to 53 shall be adopted. 

38. If payment is to be made by cheque, the President shall 
cause the bill to be endorsed with the words “paid by cheque No. 

and shall then sign the endorsement, and cause the cheque to be drawn 
out, signed and issued. The payee or person taking delivery of the 
cheque on his behalf shall give a dated acknowledgement of the receipt 
thereof on that bill. Whenever necessary and convenient to the 
Treasury, cheques issued from the Joint-Committee’s office may bo 
enforced at the district treasury for payment at a sub-treasury. 

39. When any payment is made either by cheque or in cash 
from the permanent advance, it shall be immediately entered in the 
accounts of the Joint-Committee. In the former case it shall be 
entered in the cash-book (Form No. III). In the latter case, it shall 
be entered in the permanent advance account (Form No. VII). 

40. Every payment made» either in cash or by cheque, shall be 
covered by a receipt, stamped if necessary, signed by the person to 
whom the money is due and to whom it has actually been paid. A 
reoeii)t signed by the another person for the creditor, or with a stamp is 
invalid. 

41. Bills and vouchers that have been paid by cheque shall be num¬ 
bered consecutively for the }ear in order of paj^ment, and shall be 
passed in a guard-book. But sub-vouchers which have been paid in 
cash out of the permanent advance shall be separately filed, together 
with the recoupment voucher covering them. A memorandum instead 
of this voucher shall be pasted into the guard-book mentioned above, 
viz/*.-— 

MEMORANDUM. 

Voucher No. , dated , for Es, in recoupment of the 
President’s permanent advance, will be found in the separate file. 

Cash-book, 

42. The cash-book shall he in Form No. Ill and shall show on 
the receipt side all sums realised in cash as soon as they are received. 
Sums credited in the p^s-book direct should be similarly shown as 
soon as intimation is received either direct or through the pass book. 
Expenditure shall be entered day by day as cheques are issued (uide 
rule 39 of these rules). All sums received in cash must be remitted 
to the Treasury at once, or within three days at the latest. 
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43, Tbe cash-book ehall be closed and balanced at the end of 
every month and shall be -signed by the President. The difference 
between the closing balance ef the oash-bcok and that in the Treasury 
arising from unoashm cheques or short credits shall be reconciled ia 
the following manner 

Es. 

Balance as per cash-book ... .... 

uddd—Unoashed cheques ... 

Short credits ... ... 

Balance as per pass-book 


Permanent Advance. 

44. On first receivintr or taking charge of the permanent advance, 

the President shall sign and file an acknowledgment in these terms:— 
“I acknowledge to have in my possession a permanent advance of 
Rupees (Es. ), which sum is due from me 

to the Joint-Oommittee, and I am personally accountable for the 
amount.” 

45. A similar acknowledgment shall also be given by the Presi¬ 
dent on the first working day of each year. 

46. The permanent advance when first drawn shall be charged in 
the cash-book to the head “ Advances,” and shall be debited to the 
President’s account in the advance ledger. 

47. There will be no further operations upon the ledger account 
until the advance is finally repaid. It need not be repaid at the end 
of each year. If the amount originally fixed for the permanent 
advance is subsequently increased or decreased by the Joint-Oommittee, 
the original advance shall be repaid and a fresh advance drawn. 

48. The President shall make payments from his permanent 
advance from time to time as may bo required, and for each payment 
he shall obtain and hold a bill receipted by the payee, or, in the case 
of petty oflioe expenses, a written detailed statement of the sum spent. 

49. These bills or statements shall be numbered consecutively, 
enfaoed or stamped, “ paid in cash,” and entered in the register in 
Form VII, the classification of the charges being carefully entered in 
the columns provided for the purpose. 

60. The permanent advance may be recouped whenever necessary, 
and it must always be recouped on the last working day of the month, 
except when the expenditure falls below Es. 10, for which no cheques 
can M drawn upon the Treasury. 

61. The procedure of recoupment is as follows:—^The President 
oompare the sub-vouchers with the entries in the permanent 

advance account; he shall deface them by stamping them “(^c^ed,” 
eo that they caxmot be used again. He shaE total and initial the 
column “ Amount of sub-voucher ” in the permanent advance account, 
and also the amounts in the cla^fioation columns, the cross total of 
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which should agree with the total of the column Amount of sub- 
voucher,’^ and shell rule a red-ink line across the page, immediately 
above which in the last two columns, the number, date and amount of 
the voucher for recoupment shall be shown. 

62, The voucher for recoupment shall be drawn out in Form 
No. VIII, and it shall be enfaoed with the usual payment order. The 
President shall draw out a cheque in his own favour for the amount, 
and sign the certificate in the voucher and the entries in the last two 
columns of the register. 


Monthly^ Quarterly and Annual Accounts, 

53. As soon as possible, after the end of a month, the entries on 
the receipt s'de of the cash-book (Form No. Ill) shall be posted in the 
register of monthly receipts (Form No. IV) against the heads con¬ 
cerned. In cases in which there is more than one item classifiable 
under the same bead, the total only should be posted against the hea^^ 
in the body of the accounts, the details being posted at foot in the 
column for the month concerned. All the payments entered in the 
cash-book should be posted in the monthly register of payments (Form 
No. V). For this purpose the classification of (he charges should be 
noted in red ink on each voucher. The vouchers should then all be 
arranged in the order of the heads in the monthly accounts. If there 
are more than one voucher under any heads, the several items with the 
numbers of the vouchers should be posted at foot of the monthly 
acjoounts in the column for the month concerned, and the total only 
posted against the head in the body of the account, the two entries 
being connected with each other by indicative letters. In such oases 
the numbers of the vouchers should not he posted on the body, but 
only against the details at foot. The monthly accounts of receipts and 
payments should then be totalled and the balances reconciled. 

54, An extract from these accounts, showing the figures for the 
month and the progressive totals to the end of it, should be forwarded 
to the Accountant-CJeneral, Bengal, not later than the J5th of the 
month following that to which the accounts relate. 

65. The annual account of the school should be compiled from the 
monthly accoTints and subsidiary registers in the form prescribed by 
the Eduoational rules, and copies of this account should be forwarded 
to the Accountant-General, the Director of Public Instruction, andt 
the District Board and Municipal Office, 


Advances and Deposits. 

66. All sums advanced to officers or employes of the Joint-Corn* 
mittee or to contractors or other persons, whether os permanent 
advances or otherwise, shall be charged in the aooounts at once to tUe 
head “Advances” and be entered at the same time in the register of 
advances in Form No. IX, in which recoveries or adjustments of tbo 
advances should also he entered as soon as they are effected* 


11 
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Audit. 

57. The acoountB of the Jornt-CommiWee's Fund shall be ex¬ 
amined and audited by tLo Examiner of Local Accounts in Bengal as 
far as possible not less often than once in twelve months. 

58. In auditing the accounts^ the Examiner shall see that they 
have been kept and are presented in proper form, that the particular 
items of receipt and expenditure are stated in sufficient detail, end that 
the payments are supported by adequate vouchers and authority. He 
shall examine whether all sums received, or which ought to have been 
received, are brought into account, and also whether the expenditure 
is in all cases such as might lawfully be made. He shall also reduce 
such payments and charges ns are exorbitant; and shall surcharge 
moneys not duly accounted for, or lost by negligence, upon the person 
who ought to account for the same, or whose negligence or improper 
conduct has caused the loss, and shall disallow and strike out such 
payments as are not authorized by law or competent authority. 

69. Copies of the reports of such examination shall be forwarded 
by the Accountant-General, Bengal, to the President of the Joint-Com¬ 
mittee and the Coramissioner of the Division. The Presiden ’(shall be 
bound to remedy any defects or irregularities that may be pointed out 
by the Accountant-General or the Examiner, and within three months 
of the date of the receipt of the report, he shall submit a statement, 
giving particulars of the action taken thereon to the Commissioner, 
who riiall forward the same with his remarks to the Accountant-^ 
General. 


Record of Service. 

60. A service-book in Form No. XII printed in English and the 
vernacular shall be supplied at his own cost to every employ^ holding 
a substantive appointment on the permanent establishment of a Joint- 
Committee. It shall be kept in custody of the President, whose 
signature as well as that of the employe on the first page shall be 
attested every live years. 

The service-book is a contemporary record of the employe’s official 
life, including leave of every description, every period of suspension 
from employment, and every other interruption of service, with full 
details of its duration. Every entry relating thereto shall be written 
across the page and attested by the President or Vice-President, or 
the Secretary. 

61. The President or Vice-President is primarily responsible that 
every necessary entry is made, especially in regard to leave or suspen¬ 
sion, but it is also the duty of each employ^ to remind the President, 
Vice-President, or Secretary, when any entry is necessary, and to see 
that his own service-book is properly written up and attested. It 
should be carefully explained to each employ^ that unless he does so, 
there may be a difficulty hereafter in verifying his service when his 
claim to pension shall come to be investigated and considered, Service- 
books shall be introduced and kept up, whether rules for the grant of 
pensions and gratuities have been framed or not. 
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At the time of preparing the pay-bill for March in each year, a 
detailed statement of the permanent pensionable establishment existing 
on the Ist April should be prepared in Form^ No. XIII and transmit¬ 
ted to the Accountant-General direct not later than the 16th April. 
In preparing the statement the following instructions should bo oare^ 
fully observed:— 

(a) The name, designation, and pay of every officer, clerk, or menial 
servant holding a permanent appointment, whether on duty, or 
absent on leave or deputation, or under suspension should be dis¬ 
tinctly shown. 

{h) The date of birth, of appointment to present post, and of promotion to 
present pay of each person should be entered in the appropriate 
columns of the statement; the date of birth by Christian era should 
be given, and if the exaot date is not known, the appioximate date 
or year should be stated. 

(c) The name of any person acting in an appointment, as well as the acting 

allowance paid to him, should be shown in the column Name of 
incumbent ** beneath the name of the absentee for whom he is 
ofilciating. 

(d) If the acting incumbent holds a permanent appointment upon another 

establishment, the fact should be stated. 

ie) A detailed statement in Form XI*IA should be given at foot of the 
original return, Form XIII, showing new nanles of otBcers which 
are not found in the return of the previous year, and when those 
new names include those of persons who have entered the service 
of the Joint-Comraittee for the first time, their ago and health 
certificates should be attached to the statement. Columns are also 
provided in Form XIIIA for information required in regard to the 
names of officers which appeared in Form XlII of the previous 
year, but are now omitted, as also regarding officers who have been 
on leave, other than privilege leave, or under suspension, daring 
the previous year. In the case of an v who have been under sus¬ 
pension, a note is required stating whether it has been expressly 
declared that the period of suspension shall count as service quali¬ 
fying for pension. 

(/) If any person on the establishment is a Government pensioner, or is 
not the servant of the Joint-Committee solely, the fact should be 
noted in the statement. If he be an officer transferred from the 
pensionable service of Government, for whose pension contribution 
18 paid, a note should be entered against his name to the effect 
** contribution paid to Government for pension.** 

When completed in accordance with the preceding instructions, the 
statement should he carefully checked with the service-books, as it will 
be the authority by which hereafter pension claim will be tested by the 
Accountant-General. 
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Voucher No. 


FORM VIII. 

Voucher for recoupment of President’s Perma¬ 
nent Advance. For the month of 


Head of Service. 


Number 

Description of charge and number and date of 


of sub- 

authority for all charges requiring 


voucher. 

special sanction. 




Received contents. I certify that the entries in this bill agree with 
the Permanent Advance Account and that the expenditure charged in 
this bill could not, with due regard to the interests of the Committee, 
be avoided. I have satisfied myself that the charges entered in this 
bill have been really paid. Vouchers for all sums are attached to this 
bill, as far as it has been possible to obtain them. I am responsible 
that the other sums, of which vouchers are not attached, have been 
really paid. 


Date - 

Head of the Institution. 


Total of this bill 

Pay Rs.-- 

Total of previous bill 
Total expenditure, including this bill 
Date - President. 


A llotment for the current year. 



Clamfication of Chargee. 







Register of Advances. 
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FORM XII. 

Sei'vice-booh. 

Opening page. 

1. Name. 

2. Race. 

8. Residence. 

4. Father^s name and residence. 

6. Date of birth by the Christian era as nearly as can be 
ascertained. 

6. Exact height by measurement. 

7. Personal marks for identification. 

8. Signature of officer whose services are herein recorded. 

9. Signature of the President, Joint-Committee. 


N. B.—Thii© two signatures should be renewed or re*attested at least every five years. 


Second page. 


Appointment. 

Wbother sub¬ 
stantive, per¬ 
manent, act¬ 
ing, or 
temporary. 

If acting, here 
state suDstan- 
tive appoiat- 
mont. 

P»y. 

Acting 

allowance. 

Date nf 
appoint- 
raent. 

Signature of ofllcer 
whose sm vices are 
herein recorded. 


♦ 

1 

1 






Third page. 


Signature and 
designation of 
Chairman or 
attesting ofllcer. 

Date o! 
tenninotion i 
of appoint- ! 
ment. 

Reason of ter¬ 
mination (such 
as piomoiion, 
transfer, dis¬ 
missal. etc.) 

1 

Leave 
taken, 
nature and 
duration. 

. 

Signature and 
deslgnatifin of 
Chairman or 
attesting 
officer. 

Reference to any 
recorded pniah- 
ment or censure, 

' or reward or 
! praise of the officer. 
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FOEM XlIIA. 

Detailed Statement of new namee^ leave^ etc. 


Nbw HAMBS Of 
OfflCXRS. 




From 
what date 
ceased to 
be borne 
on the 
establish¬ 
ment and 
why. 

Officers who 


Nanaesof 
officers which 

have been 
on other than 

From 
what date 

were in 
Form XII of 

privilege or 
casual leave 

appointed. 

previous year, 
but are now 
omitted. 

or under 
suspension 
during the 
year. 


Description and 
period of leave or 
suspension, from and 
to vrhat dat^. 

Notb —In oases of 
suspension, state 
whether the 
suspension period will 
count towards 
pension. 
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2.--ACC0UNTS OP COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

«e) CHECKING OP COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 

Principals of colleges are required to take steps for the periodical i). P. i 
checking of all fees, fines, and other local income of each institution ^ 

placed under their control. 

2. The form of abstract return of the register of attendance of 
the college as well as the collegiate school sliould be carefully checked 
by ^ the Principal before it is submitted to the Director. The items 
which are open to wrongful manipulation are—(1) students quitted, (2) 
outstandings of previous months, (3) students reading free or at reduced 
rates, and (4) fines levied. These should be personally examined by 
the Principal once every month. He should keep a list of all the 
students fined by him, showing the amount of fine imposed in each case, 
and this will enable him to check the total amount of fines entered in 
the return as realised. 

3. The ordinary receipts of schools and colleges are classified as 
under in the books of the Accountant-General: — 

(a) Fees and fines, Government colleges. 

{b} Ditto, Government schools. 

(c) Income from invested funds or any other endowments. 

(d) Contributions, such as subscriptions, etc. 

(e) Sale-proceeds of books and furniture, 

(/) Miscellaneous. 

4. It will be the Principars duty to see that all suras collected are j), i 
(Inly placed in the Treasury under the proper head, and to compare the Cir.. No. 162 
(mtry in his books with that in the receipt granted for each payment by 

the Treasury officer. All these transactions should be shown in a book 
kept for the purpose with dates. 

(d) CHECKING OP SCHOOL ACCOUNTS. 

1. Inspectors of Schools are authorised to take steps for the 
periodical checking of all payments of money into the treasury on 
account of all zilla and training schools and second grado colleges 
under their control. 

2. The headmasters of those institutions are primarily responsi¬ 
ble for the correct keeping of accounts of all monies received by them 
from the pupils, as well as other parties, and these receipts are classified 
as shown below in the books of the Accountant-General:— 

(n) Fees and fines, Government colleges. 

(b) Ditto, in schools. 

(o) Income from invested funds or any other endowments. 

(d) Contributions, such as subscriptions, etc. 

(e) Sale-proceeds of books and furniture. 

(f) Miscellaneous (including refunds). 

8. It will be the duty of the headmaster to see that all sums 
collected are duly placed in the treasury under the proper head, and 
to compare the entry in his books with that in the receipt granted for 

KK 2 
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each paymoiit by the treasury oflScer. All these transactions are to be 
shown in a book kept xor the purpose with dates, and a list of all such 
entries supported by treasury receipts is to be submitted by the head¬ 
master to the Circle Inspector at the expiration of each quarter of the 
official year along with the quarterly account. 

T). p. I. My Circular No. 162 of 1903 seems to have given rise to some 
if k^rchwbf J^aisconception, and some Inspecting Officers are of opinion that so 
' muck checking of accounts will bo required in future under that 
Circular that it will interfere with the other important and legitimate 
portions of inspection work. The matter of embezzlement of money 
by officers through whose hands money passes is a most troublesome 
and difficult affair, and any plan, such as has been proposed by one ot 
the Inspectors of Schools, by which the Deputy Inspectors will help an 
Inspector in examining the accounts, seems to me to be an advantage. 

2. It is not expected that Inspectors of Schools should devote a 
whole day or more to a minute examination o! the accounts of a school, 
or that they should curtail the number of their visits to schools to make 
limo for such a thorough overhauling of a year’s or six months’ 
accounts. The examination of accounts is only a part (and not the 
most important paii) of inspection. 

3. It would be superfluous to point out that while it is very rarely 
possible in practice for the Head of a Department or of a branch of 
ihe administration, personally, to look into all^ the minute details of 
work, Government is quite justified in holding an officer responsible 
for the conduct of his subordinates. 

4. What is wanted is that each Inspector should bo able to 
produce such a moral influence over his subordinate officers, that such 
subordinates should feel sure of being found out if they did anything 
wrong. With this view, the Inspector on the occasion of his v^sit can 
take a month at haphazard, and go through the accounts for that 
})eriod, and then he may also take a good many isolated days in the 
year, and, with the help of the class Registers, Collection-Books and 
Treasury receipts, try to ascertain whether the accounts are accurately 
kept, and the whole of the money received is regularly sent to the 
Treasury or not. Directions may also be given that the Head Master, 
being personsdly responsible for the correctness of the accounts of his 
school, should keep a strict eye over his clerks and office, and, over and 
above this, that the clerks may be changed every three or four years to 
other appointments, 

(c) EULES FOR KEEPING GOVERNMENT COLLEGES 

Oimlar No. 113, dated the 5th October 1899, by the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

I HAYE the honour to forward herewith a copy of Government 
MomoTandum No. 4597F,, dated 10th August 1899, sanctioning the 
rules for keeping acoounls in all Government colleges and schools, and 
to request that early steps may be taken to put the rules in force. 
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2. In this oonneotion, I beg to impress on you the advantage in 
diyiding the work of handling monejr and of keeping the account 
between two persons, as it may minimise the chance of foul play. 
This should therefore be done as far as possible. 

3. The tabular statements mentioned in rule 13 are those referred 
to in this office Olroular No. 1 of 1886, which is incorporated in the rules 
and orders, Chapter XXVI (Chapter XVII of the new Edition). The 
heads of the institutions should be careful to ascertain the correctness of 
the entries made therein in every detail. Inspectors of Schools are 
enjoined to examine the school accounts while on inspection and to 
initial the entries if correct. They should fully describe the result of 
the examination of the accounts in the infection book. Any discrep¬ 
ancy in the aooounts that is not satisfactorily explained should at once 
be reported to this office. The same procedure should be followed by 
Principals of colleges in regard to the aooounts of the colleges and the 
attached institutions. 

4. Punctuality iu the submission of the accounts should be 
insisted on as a matter of great importance. Failure in this direction 
will entail on the accountant or any other defauIfciDg officer the 
stoppage of promotion. 

5. Finally, I would ask the officers concerned to see that the 
lilies sanctioned by Government are strictly observed. 


Memo* No* J^597F*, dated the 10th Aagmt 1899^ from the Oovi. of 
Bengal^ Financuil I)ei)t* 

With reference to the memorandum No. 345 J, dated the 30fch 
November 1898, from the General Department of this office, the 
undersigned has the honour to forward to that Department a copy of 
the rules for keeping accounts in all Government Colleges and Schools, 
which were drawn up by the Accountant-General, Bengal, in consulta¬ 
tion with the Director of Public Instruction, and have been approved 
by this Department. The Director of Public Instruction has been 
asked to issue the necessary instructions for bringing those rales into 
operation^ 


MODEL UULES FOK THE KEEPING OF ACCOUyTS IN ALL 
GOVERNMENT COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


1. The Principal or the Head-Master, as the case may be, is 

responsible for all Government or other money which may pass through 
his hands. ^ 

2. The Hoad. Clerk, or any other officer or officers, whom the 

Principal may appoint to have charge of the aocounts and cash, will 
be required to furnish a sufficient stcurity in accordance wiA the 
rules for taking security from ministeiial officers conveyed with Bonga 
Government’s 747T.—F-, dated the 2nd Nowmber 1895. 
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3. Besides Trust Funds for the administration and audit of which 
there are separate rules, the Head-Clerk or ofiSoer in charge of the 
cash handles the following money:— 

(1) Establishment and contingent money. 

(2) Scholarship money. 

(3) Fees, fines, &c. 

(4) Library and Laboratory deposits (caution money). 

(5) Athletic Club subscriptions. 

(6) Hostel fees. 

(7) Permanent advance. 

4. All sums drawn on establishment bills for the payment of 
salaries should be disbursed generally on the same day, and the payee's 
receipts taken on an acquittance roll. Any undisbursed pay shall be 
kept by the Head of the office for disbursal; if still undisbursed when 
the next month's bill falls duo, the amount shall be deducted from the 
total thereof as “undisbursed pay " as laid down in Article 63 of the 
Civil Account Code. 

6. For contingent charges a separate register will be maintained 
as prescribed in Article 80 of the Code. The expenditure noted 
therein will be met from the permanent advance, for which the 
Principal or the Tlend-Maater will be held responsible to the Aooount- 
ant-Goneral, vide Article 78 of the Code. This permanent advance 
should be recouped from time to time in the manner laid down in 
Article 88 of the Code. 

6. Scholarship bills should be drawn separately for each class of 
scholars, viz., senior and junior, &o., and should bo for all the scholar¬ 
ship holders on the rolls of the College. The amounts drawn for the 
payments of scholarships should be treated in the same way as salaries, 
vide rule 4. 

7. Donations from private persons as private scholarships should 
be credited to Government, and the scholarships payable therefrom 
should ho drawn from the Treasury on separate bills, in which the date 
and amount of credit should be cited, to enable the Accountant- 
General to audit the charge. 

8. All foes, fines, &c., should be credited daily to Government, 
the chalans with which such amounts are remitted to the Bank or 
Treasury describing fully the nature of the receipts. In the case of 
institutions which are situated at considerable distances from a 
Treasury or Bank, collections should be made only on dates to be 
specified beforehand, and all money collected on such dates should be 
remitted on the same day to the Treasury or Bank. 

9. *All money received from students, such as Library, Laboratory, 
and Workshops deposits, &o,, should be held in a Deposit Account at 
the Treasury: a personal ledger account being opened for the purpose 
by the Heads of the institutions. In the oase of Oaloutta institutions a 
similar account will be opened by the Bank of Bengal. In case any 
part of such money is forfeited to Government, it should immediately 
be withdrawn from such deposit account and credited to Government. 
In such a oase no cash transaction need take place, but the bill or cheque 
on which the amount is withdrawn from the deposit account should 

* As noodifloA in Goi:\ Order No, 126/r,*P, ,dat«d 18th Sipt, 1900 {D^ F» l,*$ CiTC%Llar 
Jfo m of Uih Oc*, 1900, 
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be paid bj transfer to the credit of Qovemment at the Treasury or Bank. 
A note of these forfeitures may be kept in the Fine Eegisters in red 
ink with the remark that the amount h^ been naid by transfer to the 
credit of Government. This will not be included in the total to be 
entered in the cash-book. 

10. In all cases where Hostels are managed as Government 
Institutions, the receipts should be credited to Government and the 
charges drawn from the Treasuiy like other educational charges. The 
receipts and charges should be included in the Departmental Budget 
Estimates. 

11. ^Athletic Club subscriptions should be entered in a separate 
book, and the money should be deposited in an account opened for the 
purpose in the Post Office Savings Bank. This account should be opened 
in the official name of the head of the institution. 

12. The following registers are necessary for the proper keeping of 
accounts:— 

General Cash Book. 

(1) For convenience this book may have as many columns as there 

are heads of collections, and for which separate subsidiary 
registers are maintained, from which the daily totals should 
be taken and entered in the cash-book.* The totals of the 
several columns should be remitted to the Treasury or 
Bank for credit to Government, or to the deposit account, 
as the case may be. There should be no balance in the 
hands of the Principal or Head-Master, except the perma¬ 
nent advance, and any undisbursed pay or scholarship- 
money, vide rules 4 and 6. Such amounts must in no case 
be included in tho cash-book and remitted to the Treasury. 

Subsidiary Registers to cash-book. 

(2) Admission Eegister for admission fees of new students. 

(3) Collection book of fees, showing in different columns fees, 

arrear, current and advance for all classes of students in 
the College or School. 

(4) Registers of fines and miscellaneous collections with a column 

for remarks showing causes of fines, &c.: every item in this 
register should be initialled by the Principal or Head- 
Master. 

(6) Register of Hostel fee collections. 

(6) Register of Students^ deposits showing in different columns 

library. Laboratory, and Workshops deposits. 

(7) Register of Athletic Club subscriptions. 

Disbursement Registers^ 

(8) Acquittance rolls (a) for the disbursement of salaries, and (4) 

for scholarships. 

(9) Contingent Eegister. 

(10) Bill-book of establishment containing office copies of the 

monthly establishment bill or any supplementary bills. 

(11) Scholarship bill-book. _ 

* Ai modified in Govt. Order Nol 1258T.-F., dated Mth Sept 1900 (D. P. //# Ciuvlisr 
ye. m ofmh ocMer im.) 
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IS, Care should be taken to see that all sums entered in the 
Subsidiary Eegisters are carried to the cash-book and are actually 
remitted to the Treasury or Bank for credit to Government, and that 
all sums received are entered in their respective registers. For this 
purpose the Principal or the Head-Master is requ&ed to furnish the 
Director of Public Instruction or Inspector of Schools, as may be 
ordered, monthly with a certificate to the effect that he has compared 
the figures in the Subsidiary Collection Books with the General Cash- 
Book, and that he has satisfied himself that all the amounts entered 
in the cash-book have actually been remitted to the Treasury or Bank 
and found to tally with the Treasury chalans or the Bank book. Such 
certificates must be accompanied by the usual tabular and other 
statements required by the Educational Department.* 

3,—GRANTS-IN-AID TO COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

(a) RULES FOR GRANTS-IN AID TO COLLEGES IN BENGAL. 
[JVh. 2838T.O.J dated the iliih October 1905y from the Govt, of Bengal^ 

General Dept,'\ 

1. Government from time to time sanctions grants-in-aid to 
colleges not under Government management, which work according 
to the Transfer Kiiles of the Department, and which fulfil the conditions 
prescribed in the following rules. 

2. Annual grants are given in aid of ordinary recurring expendi¬ 
ture. Special grants are given in aid of non-reourring expenditure 
of a special character. Temporary grants are also given in aid of 
boarding establishments, in accordance with the principle laid down 
by the Government of India that boarding-houses and hostels should 
be made self-supporting, so far as recurring expenditure is concerned. 

3. Grants-in-aid are given on the principle of strict religious 
neutrality, and no preference will be shown to any college on the ground 
that any particular religious principles are or are not taught therein. 

4. Ai)plication8 for grants-in-aid are made direct to the Director 
of Public Instruction in the case of first grade colleges, and through 
the Divisional Inspector of Schools in the case of second grade colleges. 

6. Grants-in-aid. will be given only to such colleges as require the 
payment of fees from their students. The fee-rates shall be fixed in 
consultation with the Director of Public Intruotion at the time when 
the application for a grant is being made or renewed. 

C. Free-studentships shall not ordinarily exceed 5 per cent, of 
the total number of pupils on the rolls* The governing body of colleges 
ere at liberty to admit, in addition to the per cent, allowable, 
Muhammadans as free students up to the limit of 8 per cent, of the total 
number of students on the rolls, but not exceeding 12 in all. Colleges 
requiring special arrangements for free students must obtain the sanc¬ 
tion of the Director of Public Instruction. 

7. The governing body of any college by whom application for 
a grant is made must appoint a Secretary from among themselves, or 
some responsible member of the staff, to conduct their correspondence 

• A uf the form to bo usod is to be found in Append! (A). 
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with the Department. Every change of Secretary must be notified to 
the Director of Public Instuction under the signatures of the new 
Secretary and the Chairman of the governing body. 

8. Before a grant-in-aid is given or renewed, full information 
must be supplied on the following points, on which the amount of the 
grant, if given, will depend 

{a) The constitution of the governing body, and the names of its 
members, together with their professions. 

(b) The suitability of the buildings, their site and surroundings, 

accommodation for students, furniture, attached library 
and laboratory, lighting and ventilation of the rooms, 
drainage of the surrounding premises, and the efficienoy 
of sanitary arrangements for the students and staff. 

(c) The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on 

which the college will depend for support. 

((^) The names, qualifications and salaries of tho teaching staff, 
and the conditions governing their tenure of offioo. 

(e) The average monthly receipts from fees, Government grants 

and other sources, and tlie average total monthly expendi¬ 
ture of the collego in detail for each of the preceding 
three years. 

( f) Tho average number of students in each class for each of tho 

preceding three years. 

(y) The rate of fees charged in each class. 

tA) The results of public examinations during each of tho 
preceding three years. 

(i) The provision made for physical exercise. 

(j) The extent of hostel accommodation. 

(fc) The amount of aid sought. 

(/) The treasury at which the grant, if sanctioned, is to bo 
payable. 

(m) The name and the class of the college or colleges within ton 
miles of the institution. 

9. Every new election to the governing body must bo notified to 
the Director of Public Instruction under the signature of the Secre¬ 
tary and tho member or members elected, in the case of first grade 
colleges, and, through the Divisional Insf»ector of Schools, in the case 
of second grade colleges. If the governing body is not coiisidcrod 
to bo sulficicntly roprosentative, the Director may suggest any necessary 
alterations. 

10. No grant shall be given, or, if gi von, it shall bo withdrawn, 
unless the particulars given in connection with Rule 8(^) are 
satisfactory. 

11. No new building shall be constructed for the college until tho 
plan and estimates have been approved by tho Director of Public 
Instruction. 

12. The appointment and dismissal of every Principal, Professor 
or Lecturer shall bo notified to tho Department. Tho Department 
shall have power to enquire into any case of removal of a member of tho 
teachinir staff. 
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13. No grants shall be given, unless the conditions of residence 
of students are satisfaotorv, and unless due attention is paid to this 
point by the authorities of the college. 

14. Any college to which aid is given, together with all its 
account books and other records, shall, at all times, be open to inspection 
by the Director of Public Instruction, or a senior officer of the Depart¬ 
ment who may be deputed by Government for the purpose. In the 
case of second grade colleges, all account books and other records shall, 
at all times, be open to the inspection of the Divisional Inspector of 
Schools. 

15. All receipts, from whatever sources or for whatever purposes 
collected, most be entered in the account books of the college. 

16. Any balance at the credit of the college must be employed 
for college purposes only, and no portion of it shall be spent for any 
other purpose without the previous sanction of the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

17. The surplus funds of the college must be placed to the credit 
of the college in some bank at the end of each quarter, and the account 
should be made out in the joint names of the Secretary and one of 
the members of the governing body who will be selected for the purpose 
by that body. 

18. The following books shall also bo kept 

(a) An admission register. 

(i) Attendance registers of Professors and students. 

(c) A students’conduct register. 

(rf) A register of transfer certificates issued and received. 

(e) A visitors’book. 

(/) A book containing the proceedings of the meetings of the 
governing body of the college. 

{(j) A register of the progress of the students, indicated specially 
at periodical examinations. 

(/i) A correspondence file. 

(f) A library catalogue. 

(;■) A stock book of scientific apparatus, chemicals, etc. 

(k) A fee and fine collection book. 

(/) A subscription book. 

(m) An acquittance roll. 

(n) A, cash book. 

19. At visits of inspection, the inspecting officer shall enquire 
into the information supplied in accordance with the provisions of 
Buie 8, and also into— 

(а) the efficiency of the teaching; 

(б) the state of discipline ; 

(c) the adequacy of the professorial staff, college library, teach¬ 
ing appliances and equipment of laboratories ; 

(i) the sources of study, subjects taught, routine of work and 
arrangements for exercises and tutorial assistance; 
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{e) the strictness with which the college registers are kept and 
the transfer rules observed; 

{/) the degree of efficiency attained in the supervision of the 
hostels and messes attached to the college. 

20. Grant-in-aid colleges shall as a rule follow the rules in 
Government colleges in the matter of holidays. Exceptions may bo 
made under special circumstances and with the sanction of the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

21. Government may claim a fair share ^ of any balance at the 
credit of a gront-in-aid college at the time of its abolition, as well as 
of the sale proceeds of any college building or furniture towards 
the erection or purchase of which a grant may have been made by 
Government. 


Annual Or ants. 

22. Annual grants-in-aid shall not exceed in amount the sums 
to be expended from private sources (after excludii^ the fees of 
scholars), except in special oases under special orders of Government. 

23. Grants will bo sanctioned ordinarily for a period of three 
years ; but the Director of Public Instruction may, at any time during 
its currency, recommend the revision of any grant for reasons to be 
stated, and to which the college authorities shall have an opportunity 
of replying. 

24. The grant is payable every month or every quarter at the 
option of the Department. 

25. The monthly or quarteriy bill in the accompanying form 
must be sent in duplicate to tho Director of Public Instruction for 
countersignature, and must bo accompanied by a certificate that all 
salaries due for, and up to, the previous month have been paid in 
full. 

26. The monthly bill and the certificate must be signed by the 
Secretary of the governing body or the Principal of the college. 

27. Salaries for service in anv month become due on the first 
day of the following month. 

kipecial Grants, 

28. Grants may be given to the governing body of college 
in aid— 

(^^) of erecting, enlarging or furnishing college buildings; 

(6) of executing extensive repairs; and 

(c) in special cases, of paying off debts inourred in erecting or 
enlarging college buildings. 

Notk. — !. Expenditure in the purchase of buildings may be treated as expenditure in the 
erection of buildings. 

2. The Bum to bo allotted annually for building greats to colleges will he fixed pro¬ 
visionally for a term of years. It will not, in ordinary oircumstaQoes, bo 
reduced, though it may w increased for any year during that term. 

\ Every application for a grant must be subrait^^td to the Department not 
later than the 31st December, if the grant is to bo admissible for sanctioo 
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during the following flnaneial year. If found to be in accordance with the 
rules, and in other rospeoti deserving of support, it will be included in the 
list of * approved applications.' If not so included, the reasons shall be 
. notified to the governing body. 

4, In case of an application for a repair grant under this rule (b), the governing 
bo-iy will bo required to shew that the necessity for such a grant has not 
arisen from the neglect of current repairs in previous years. 

29. Except in the case of the foregoing rule, no grant shall be 
made in consideration of former expenditure in college buildings. 

30. In general the proportion of the Government contribution 
made under Eule 28 shall not exceed one-halt of the amount guaranteed 
from private sources. 

31. Before a building grant is sanctioned, the site, plans, esti¬ 
mates, specifications, title and draft-trust deeds must be approved by 
the Director of Public Instruction. If the college receives no monthly 
grant, the governing body must also satisfy the Department that it 
is likely to be maintained in efficiency and that it will be open to 
inspection. 

32. The Trust Deed* must declare the building to be granted 
in trust for college purposes only. It must also provide for the legal 
ownership of the premises, for the proper maintenance of the building, 
and for the inspection and management of the college. 

Notb.— 1. This rulo does not preclude the governing body from using the building for 
other purposes^ subject, if necessary, to the sanction of the Department 
when not required for the purposes of the college. 

2. When the grant does not exceed Rs, l,000„the governing body may execute 
a Deedt of Acceptance in olaoo of a trust deed—[vide Bengal Qovt,, General 
Dept ,, iVo. 684t dated the loth November 18^0,] 

33. No grant is finally sanctioned until a certificate is received 
from the governing body setting forth that the funds in their bands 
will, when added to the grant, be sufficient to meet all claims and 
to close the aooount. 

34. Advances may be made from time to time out of the sanction¬ 
ed grant on receipt of a report from the Public Works Department that 
the work is proceeding satisfactorily. 

35. The grant is not paid in Ml until:— 

{a) a report is received from the Public Works Department or 
other sufficient authority that the building is satis¬ 
factorily completed; 

{b) the trust-deed is duly registered and lodged with the 
Department. 

Notb,—** Tltlo-doods of property moitgaged to Govornmeut on account of building grant* 
may, as hitherto, remain with the mortgagor,”—[vide Bengal Oovt.i General 
Depiit No, dated the 16th June ISUO.] 


* For the form of Trust Deed, see page 627. 
t For the form of the Deed of Acceptance, see page 52G. 
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(TO BE SUBMITTED IN DUPLICATE.)'; 


COLLEGE AT- 


Month ending- 


BILL FOR GRANT-IN-AID. 


The Government of India 


To the grant-in-aid for tho 
month ending_190 . 


Total Rupees 


Payable at the- 


Rs. A. P. 


See Government 

order No. - 

dated the_.190 . 


-Treasury. 


I iiEREBT cBBTiFY that all the salaries due for, and up to, the 


previous month have been actually paid. 


Secntary of the College. 


Pamd for rupees (in words) 


Calcutta, 


I Director of Public Imtruction^ Bengni. 
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(b) RULES FOB GRANTS IN-AID TO SCHOOLS IN BENGAL 
POk INDIAN PUPILS. 

[iVi?. IJ^lST.O.j dated the ^Oth July 1905^ from the Oovt. of Bengal^ 

General Dept,^ 

1^ An allotment from Provincial revenues is assigned annually 
by Government to be expended in grants-in-aid to schools not under 
Government management, provided they fulfil the conditions prescribed 
in the following rules and are conducted in accordance with the general 
rules laid down by the Department. 

2. The allotment is distributed by the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, on the recommendation of the Divisional Inspectors, to schools 
which are certified to be eligible under these rules, reference being had 
to the requirements of each locality, as compared with others, and to 
the funds available. In determining the amount of the grants, special 
consideration shall be shown to schools which have a highly-qualified 
and well-paid staS and which levy fees at comparatively high rates. 

Ordinary grants are given in aid of ordinary recurring 
expenditure. 

Special grants are given in aid of non-recurring expenditure of a 
special character. 

Temporary grants are given in certain oases in aid of boarding 
houses and hostels in accordance with the principle that such establish*' 
ments should generally be made self-supporting in so far as recurring 
expenditure is concerned. 

3. Any school to which a grant-in-aid is given, together with all 
its accounts, books and other records, shall at all times oe open to in¬ 
spection and examination by any officer appointed by tho Government 
for the purpose, and to this end tho records and accounts shall be placed 
in such custody that they shall be always accessible on the visit of 
any inspecting officer. Such inspection and examination shall have 
no reference to religious instruction, but only to secular education. 

Note —The following books shall bo kept by all aided schools:— 

{a) An admission register. 

{b) Attendance registers for teachers and scholars, together with 
a summary of such attendance, and a book for keeping 
copies of “ C’’ forms for preserving the monthly 
abstract of attendance. 

(c) A register showing whether boys attending the sohool live 

with parents or recognized guardians or in hostels or 
messes, and, if in the last, whether such institutions 
are under proper supervision. 

(d) A cash-book, and a book containing copies of ‘‘B’’forms 

for preserving the monthly abstract account, and also 
acquittance-rolls showing the payment of all teachers 
and all scholarship-holders. 

(e) A visitors’ book. 

(/) A diary, stoutly bound and containing not less than 200 
pages. 
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(g) A book in which all transfer certificates received and all de¬ 
clarations of guardians on scholars first entering school 
are duly kept, and a guard-book in which details of all 
transfer certificates issued from the school and signed 
by the head-master are kept under the care of the 
head-master. 

(A) A book containing the proceedings of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee of the school, if any such Committee exists, 

{•) Service-books of teachers, which shall be kept up to date. 

(y) A catalogue of library books, and also a book in which the 
dates of issue and return of such books shall be entered. 
(k) A correspondence book or file. 

(/) A conduct register, in which all corporal punishment inflic¬ 
ted upon students shall be recorded. 

(m) A book showing the results of class examinations and at 
departmental examinations, as also at the University 
Entrance or other similar examinations. 

The head-master shall, from time to time, make entries in the 
diary, showing the visits of the Managers and Inspectors, the curricula 
and progress of the various classes, and other important facts concer¬ 
ning the school or its teachers and students, such as appointments, dates 
of joining, dismissal or resignation, or absences due to illness of 
teachers, instructions to staff, serious infringement of discipline, use of 
school buildings for purposes other than school, etc., which are likely to 
be required for future reference. Such communications from the 
Inspector of Schools, as he may direct to be inserted in the diary, must 
be copied verbatim therein. An entry shall be made at least once a 
month by the head-master showing the progress of the various classes 
in their different subjects of study, but no reflections or opinions of a 
general character are to be entered. 

The only persons authorised to make entries in the diary are the 
head-master, the Inspector and the Assistant Inspector of Schools, in 
the case of high schools, while, in the case of middle schools, the Deputy 
Inspector may also m^e entries. The diary shall be kept in the 
custody of the head-master, but shall be open at all times to the inspec¬ 
tion 01 the Managers as well as of inspecting oflBoors. No entry once 
made may be erased or removed, nor may it be altered otherwise than 
by a subsequent entry. 

At the commencement of each school session, the names of all 
teachers who are to form part of the school staff for the year, and the 
distribution of the work among them, shall be entered in the diary and 
signed by the bead-master. Any subsequent change in the staff, or in 
the distribution of the work, ihould similarly be recorded. 

4. Inspecting oflSoers will interfere as little as possible with the 
local management of the school, but shall satisfy themselves that the 
instruction is efficient, and that the conditions on which the grants 
were made are fulfilled; and aid will be withdrawn from any school in 
which such conditions are not fulfilled. 

6. (Jrants are given on the principle of strict religious neutrality, 
and no preference wul be shown to any school on the ground that any 
particular religious doctrines are taught or not taught therein. 
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6. Grants will be made to such sohools only (with the ^xoention 
of training schools, girls’ sohools, night schools for adults, and sonools 
for aborigines and low castes) as realize some fee, however small, fropa 
all their scholars. Exemption from this rule may be allowed in 
exceptional cases by the Director of Public Instruction. 

7. No grant shall be made to a high school, unless provision is 
made for— (a) instruction in drawing, drill, gymnastics, and, if required, 
in manual training also; (b) employment of graduates and trained 
teachers; (c) employmont of teachers who have passed the'oral ex¬ 
amination in English for teaching all the subjects taught through the 
medium of English; (d) instruction in any subjects which may be 
required by the local conditions of the place in which the school is 
situated; and (e) spending a portion of the grant on purchase of educa¬ 
tional and othrr appliances for practical teaching of various subjects; 
nor shall a grant be admissible, unless the medium of instruction in 
classes below the fourth be in accordance with the requirements of the 
scheme for vernacular education sanctioned in Government Resolution 
No. 1, dated the Ist January 1901. 

8. The managers of any school applying for a grant must appoint 
a.Secretary to conduct their correspondence with the Department,^ and 
all their names must be stated. 

9. The managers shall be responsible for the due expenditure of 
the school funds in accordance with the conditions of the grant. 

10. In respect of any school for which application is made, full 
information must be supplied on the following points, on which the 
grant will depend, and must be given in the shape required in Form A 
appended to these rules;— 

(a) The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on which 

the school depends for support. 

(b) The proposed monthly expenditure in detail. 

(c) The average number of pupils under instruction. 

(d) Class of children attending the school, together with their 

races and creeds. 

(e) A rough statement of social position or calling of parents of 

the pupils. 

(/) The names and social standing of the persons who will form 
the Committee of Management, and the classes they 
represent. 

{g) The class of school and course of instruction. 

{h) The number, qualifications, and salaries of the teachers. 

(i) The fees to be charged in each class. 

{/) The amount of aid sought. 

(k) The treasury at which the grant, if sanctioned, is to be payable. 

(/) The existence of other sohools of whatever classes within a 
distance of four miles of the school applying for a 
grant. In the case of towns like Calcutta, the four- 
mile limit will not be observed, but in such oases in¬ 
formation ai to neighbouring sohools must be fully 
given. 
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(»4 The nature and size of th^ school-house and of the rooms .-con¬ 
tained in it, and also a description of the surroundings 
o! the school. If possible, a rough map of the school 
and its immediate surroundings should be sent in 
shewing whether the school has a garden or play 
ground, and whether there are any arrangements for the 
residential aooomraodation of either masters or pupils. 

(«) The nature of the provision which has been made for the 
sanitary arrangements of tlie pupils and teechere, and 
the sanitation of the school buildings and its compound. 

11. An application for a grant shall be made either directly to the. 
Divisional Inspector, or to the District Deputy Inspector, who shall 
forward it, with his remarks, to the Inspector. The luspeotor nhAl 
consult the District Magistrate, and, if they agree as to therejootion of 
the application, shall reject it. Otherwise it shall be forwarded to the 
Director of Public instruction for saueiion or orders as the case may be, 
with the opinion of the Distiict Magistrate and his recommendation. 

12. Grants shall not exceed in amount the sums to ho expended 
from private sources, except in special oases, under special orders ^ 
Government and in tho case cf girls^ schools under the orders of t“ 
Director of Public Instniotion. District Board and Municipal eoiitribn- 
tioDs will be reckoned for this purpose as receipts from public sources,* 

13. Aided schools are divided into the iollowing" classes 

High tSchooh, —In which the pupils are educated up to the stand¬ 
ard of the itntrauce Examination of the Calcutta 
University, or up to the standard of the ‘‘B’' and 
classes or to similar standards. 

Middle Schools —In which the pupils are educated up to the 
Middle Scholarship standard. 

Primary Schools--In which the pupils are educated up to the 
Upper or Lower Primary Scholarship standard. 

OirW Including agencies for zanana iAstruotions. 

Trailing Schools—¥ or the training of masters and mistresses. 

Special Schools—Vox instruction in -special subjects or for spe¬ 
cial classes of pupils, such as music schools, schools 
for the deaf and dumb and for the blind. 

14. Grants are of two kiuda-^Annual grants and special grants. 

Annual Grants, 


15. For High school the grants shall not exceed one-half of the 
income guaranteed from private sources, except in the districts of— 


Blrbbiim, 

Dinajpur, 

Eangpur, 

Bogra, 

Darjeeling, 

Jalpaiguri, 

Mvmensingh, 

T he island of Dakhin Shah- 
bazpur in Baokergunge, 


Chittagong, 
d'ippera, 

Noakhali, 

The Patna Division, 

The Bhagalpur Division, 

The Orissa iJivision, 

The Obota Nagpur Division, and 
the thanas of Khatra, Raipur 
and Simlapal in Bankura, 


in 


which the grants may equal two-thirds of the income so guaranteed. 


* This rule standi oi amended in Govt, order No* 2636, dated I8tb December 1907. 
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IB. ^'or middle soliools, in wlifoli the expenditure is move than 
E.S. 40 a month, the grouts shall not exceed two-thiyds of the income 
puaranteed from private%ouroes, except in the places mentioned above, 
UL which the grants may equal the income bo guaranteed. 

17. For primary schools, and for middle schools in which the 
expenditure does not exceed Es. 40 a month, as well as for training 
schools and special schools, the grant shall not exceed a sum equal to 
the full amount of the income guaranteed from private sources.* 

18. The amounts laid do^n are maximum grants, but it must be 
understood that the maximum grant will not in all oases, and as a 
niatter of course, be sanctioned. 

19. No grant shall be made, or, if made, shall be continued, unless 
the buildings are well cdtastructed and contain sufficient accommodation 
for the scholars in attendance. The rooms also must be properly fur¬ 
nished, lighted and ventilated, and surrounding premises properly 
drained. (General directions on these points have been issued by the 
Iiepartment.) 

20. Grants will be sanctioned ordinarily for a term of three years: 
but the Inspector may, at any time during its currency, recommend the 
revision of any grant. Notice of a proposed reduction, or suspension, 
if considerable, shall bo given to the managers, who may, if considered 
necessary by the Inspector or Director, be allowed an opportunity of 
stating any objection that they may have. 

21. When a grant is sanctioned, the managers shall sign an agree- 
iiient,t on stamped paper, to the effect that they will conduct the school 
in accordance with the conditions of the grant, 

22. The sanction of a grant shall be conveyed in the following 
form:— 


Office Memorandum of the Director of Puhlic Imiruction* 

(1) A grant of Es. a month is sanctioned from the 190 
for the school at • , in the district of , on the following 

conditions:— 

(t/) That Es, a month at least be regularly contributed 
from private sources. 

(6) That the following scale of expenditure be maintained, 
subject to any alteration that may be saotioned by the 
Inspector;— 

Es. 

Headmaster 
Second master ... 

Third master 

Servants 1 In case of girls' 

Contingencies J school only ,.. 

Total 


* This rule stands as in Govt, order No. 2636, dated 13th December 1907. 

For the form of this deed, set page 555, 

^^B..-^Wheii English is allowed to be taught ilia Middle Vernacular school, the school 
Bhould then be recognised as a Middle English flcbool, a fresh agreement on stamped paper 
be^'ng diaSn up under jRule 21. [JO. /, iVa# 44^% 11th April 1906,] 
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(2) ’‘The grant shall be payable Wery month! 

(3) The monthly bill (in form B annexed) must be sent to the In. 
spector for counter-signature, and must be accompanied by an amount 
(in Form 0) for the month preceding that for which the bill is drawn 
and by a certificate that all salaries for the previous month have been 
paid in full. 

After countersignatilre the bill will be paid at the 
treasury. 

[Nora. —Where the sanctioned scale contains an item for prize or library, separate 
accounts should be kept and vouchers should be filled of the prize or library 
fund expenses. 

(4) The monthly bill and the certificate must be signed by the 
Secretary of the school. 

(5) The bill shall be countersigned on the distinct understanding 
that the salaries and other charges, certified by the Secretary to have 
been paid, have actually been paid. 

(6) Salaries for service in any month shall become due on the first 
day of the following month. 

(7) The appointment and dismissal of every teacher shall be noti¬ 
fied to the Department. No appointment shall be confirmed until it 
has received the sanction of the Department; and the Department shall 
have the power to enquire into any case of the dismissal of a teacher. 

(8) The grant shall be liable to be reduced or withdrawn if the pay. 
ment of any teaoher^s salary is delayed for more than two months after 
it has become due. 

(9) The grant shall be liable to be reduced or withdrawn if the 
school is unfavourably reported on as regards the attendance or profi¬ 
ciency or discipline of the scholars. With the monthly bill for grant- 
in-aid, a statement of the attendance of pupils in all the classes for the 
previous month shall be submitted in Form D. 

(10) The grant shall be liable to be reduced or withdrawn, if the 
managers keep their accounts in a negligent or untrustworthy manner, 
or if they send up incorrect accounts, or if they fail to transmit 
punctually the periodical returns required by the Department, or if 
the Department is otherwise dissatisfied with the management. 

(11) The grant shall be liable to be reduced or withdrawn, if the 
teachers are inefficient, or if they are absent from duty otherwise than 
in accordance with the rules of the Department, or if they keep the 
school registers in a negligent or untrustworthy manner. 

(12) Holidays shall not exceed 65 days in the year, excluuve of 
Sundays, except under peculiar circumstances and with the sanction of 
the Inspector. 

(13) Free studentship shall not ordinarily exceed 5 per cent, of the 
total number of puplis on the rolls, exclusive of scholarship-holders. 
Managers of high schools may, with the sanction of the Inspeotop, 
admit, an additional number (not exceeding 12) of Muhammadans as 
free students up to the limit of 8 per cent, of the total number of pupils 
on the rolls. 

(14) The Department shall have power to define the subjects of 
instruction to be given, and to have a voice in settling the fee rates, in 

LL 2 
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oonkolling expenditure, in enforomg discipline, and in regulating 
attendance. 

(16) The Department shall have power to direct the Managers to 
purchase such articles as furniture, teaching appliances, black-boards, 
maps, library books, etc. 

(16) Every new election to the Committee of Management shall 
bo notified to the Inspector under the signatures of the Secretary and 
of the member or members elected. 

(17) Every change of Secretary shall be* notified to the Inspector 
under the signatures of the new Secretary and the members of the 
Committee of Management. 

(18) All receipts, from whatever sources or for whatever purposes 
oollooted, shall be entered in the account book of the school, which 
shall be open to inspection and examination by any officer appointed 
by Government for the purpose. All receipts collected by tlie head¬ 
master should be remitted on the same date, as far as possible, to the 
Secretary with a chalan to bo signed by the Secretary after the receipt 
of tho money. 

(19) No part of the previous balance of the school shall be spent 
without the sanction of the Inspector, except for paym'^nt of tho sanc¬ 
tioned establishment, in order to make up any deficit in the private 
coiitributions in any particular month. 

(20) The surplus funds of the school shall be placed in tho Postal 
Savings Bank at the end of each quarter, and the savings bank account 
should be made out in the joint names of the Secretary aiicl one of the 
members of the Managing Oommilteo, who will be selected for the 
purpose by the Committee. 

(21) No new building shall be constructed for the school until the 
plan and estimates have been approved by the Inspector, 

(22) Government may claim a fair share of any balance at tho 
credit of a school at the time of its abolition, as well as of tho sale-pro¬ 
ceeds of any school-house or furniture towards the erection, enlarge¬ 
ment, repairs or purchase of which a grant may have been given by 
Governmenir 

Special Gh'anU, 

23. Grants may be given to managers of school in aid— 
fa) of erecting, enlarging or furnishing school buildings; 

(i) of attaching boarding establishments to high schools ; 

(c) of executing extensive repairs ; and 

(rf) in special oases, of paying off debts incurred in erecting or 
enlarging school buildings. 

HO/B,—1. Expenditure in the purchase of buildings may be treated as expenditure in the 
erection of buildings, 

2, The sum to be allotted annually for building grants to school shall be fixed 
• provisionally for a term of years. It, shall not, in ordinary circumstances, 

be reduced, though it may be increased for any year during that term. 

8* Every application for a grant shall be submitted to the Department not later 
than on the 81st December, if the grant is to bo admissible for sanction 
during the following financial year. If found to be in accordance with the 
rules, and in other respect* deserving of support, it will be included in the 
list of ** approved application/' If not so inolvded, the reasons shall be 
noticed to the managers. 
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4. The total sum allotted for the year will be divided between'schoola for (i^lfferont 
sections of the community (Europeans, Hindus, Muhammadans, dK?^tiv 0 
Chrifitians, etc.) in some proportion to the requirements of each community, 
as indicated hy the amount of the ** approved applications " received from 
each,, regitrd being also paid to preferential clai ns H' exploined in note (5)» 

Grat td not requ rod by one oection of the community may, towards the close of 
tho your, l»c reappropriated to meet the a ants of another section, 

6. In Kele<king “ approved applicationsfor sanction, those projects that involve 
the education or hoarding of an increased number of pupils shall ordinaidly 
be preferred to those that merely seek; to improve the ac<Jommodation of 
existing pupils. 

6. In the case of an application for a repair grant under rule (c), the managers will 
be required to show that tho noceHfcity lor such a grant has not arisen from 
the neglect of current repairs in previous years. 

24, Except in the case provided in the foregoing rule, no grant 
ahall be made iu consideration of previous .expenditure on school 
buildings. 

26. In general, the pr'^portion of the Government contribution 
made under rule 23 shall not exceed tho proportion laid down in 
rules 15 to 18 for a school oi the same class. 

Noth. —The sum of Rs. 10,000 is fixed as ordinarily the maximum grant for any unde - 
taking or project. 

26. Before a building grant is sanctioned, the site, plans, estimates, 
speoifioations, title and draft trust-deeds must be approved by the 
Director of Public Instruction. If the school receives no monthly 
grant, the Managers must also satisfy the Department that it is likely 
to be maintained in efficiency and that it will be open to inspection. 

27. The Trust Deed* must declare the building to be granted in 
trust for school jnirnoses only. It must also provide for the legal 
ownership of the premises, for the proper maintenance of the buildings, 
aud for the inspection and management of the school. 

Note,— 1. Thi'i rule doe.'^ not preclude tho managers from using the building for other 
pnrp.ises subject, if necessary, to tho sanction of the Department, when not 
rocpjired for tho purposes of tho school, 

2, When the grant does not exceed lls. 1,000, the manager mi^y execute a Derdt 
of Acceptance in place of a trust deed [vide Bengal Oovt., General hept, 
No. 584, dated the 18th November 1800.] 

28. No grant will be finally sanctioned, until a certificate is received 
from the managers, sotting forth that the funds in Mieir hands will, 
when added to the grant, be sufficient to meet all claims and to close 
the account. 

29. Advances may be made from time to time out of the sanc¬ 
tioned grant on receipt of a report from the Public Works Department 
that the work is proceeding satisfactorily, 

30. No grant will be paid in full until— 

(1) a report is received from the Public Works Department or 

other competent authority that the building is satisfactorily 
completed, and 

(2) the trust-deed is duly registered and lodged with the Depart¬ 

ment. 

Note-—T itle-deeds of p»onerty mortgaged to Government on account of building 
grants nmy, as nitherto, remain with the mortgagor ** [vido Bengal Oovi,, 
Oineral Dept., No, 44’^* dated the IGih June 1800.] 


* F r the foim of tho Trust Deed, see page 567. 
t For the form of the Deed of Acceptance, see page 55d, 
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SUPPLEMENTABY BULES. 

■I- 

New grant or renewal of grants, 

1. In submitting recommendations for new grants or renewal of 
previous grants, Inspectors of sobools should at the same time send a 
copy of the latest inspection report on the school made by any inspecting 
officer of the Department. 

2. Copies of any previous inspection report, should such bo 
considered as likely to be of help to the Director of Public Instruction 
in arriving at a clear understanding of the condition of the institution in 
question, might also be annexed. 

Applieations for renewal of Qrants^in^aid, 

• I- All applications for renewal of grants-in-aid are to be in future 
oi 1905. accompanied by a statement showing the actual receipts or expenditure 
under each head for each of the preceding three years, dn addition to 
the full statement for the last six months. 

fk p. '1. It has been brought to notice that applications for renewal or 
5^otr!’i9ol^ revision of grants-in-aid are often received in Director of Public 
Instruction’s office long after the expiry of the period for which the 
, grants were sanctioned. 

2. This practice is objectionable in many wavs. The Government 
grant is supposed to bo an integral part of the school income—integral 
because it is assumed that without the Government grant the school is 
unable to work on the basis of the sanctioned establishment, which 
represents practically in every case the minimum staff required for carry¬ 
ing on the work of the school with anything approaching efficiency. 
If therefore the Government grant is not drawn by a school for a long 
time, the inference is either that the teachers are not being paid, or that 
the capital of the school is being drawn on, or that the requisite number 
of teachers are not employed, or, finally, that the grant is not really 
required at all. 

3. In order to put a stop to the inoonvonienoes and irregularities 
which arise from the present objectionable practice, I Request that in 
future every application for the revision or renewal of a grant may be 
submitted to this office at least one whole month before the date of the 
expiry of the grant. In the event of delay being caused by failure on 
the part of the authorities of a school to submit their application in 
time, the school will be liable to forfeit tbe grant for the period which 
elapses between the date of the expiry of the grant and the date of the 
receipt of the application for renewal. 

4. In the statement of the present and proposed constitution of the 
school which the authorities are called upon to fill in when they apply 
for the renewal of a grant, the following two items of information are 
required:—(a) the average number of pupils for the last six months, and 
(6) the average fee income during the last six months. The present 
practice is to supply this information for the six months which imme¬ 
diately precede the date on which the grant expires. For the future 
fiix months for which this information is returned should be the six 
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months which immediately precede the date on which the application 
form for renewal is filled in, whatever that date may bo. 

6. It is also essential that a recent inspection report should be 
submitted with every application for renewal of a grant. In order to 
.enable the school authorities to comply with this demand, you are re¬ 
quested to arrange that every aided school should be inspected during 
the last six months of the term of the sanctioned grant. 

Applicatiom for Building grant. 

1. All applications for building grants should be accompanied 
by proper plans giving necessary details and dimensions, and estimates 
giving full detailed measurement. The plans and estimates should, 
as far as possible, be in the form of those perpared by Executive 
Engineers in the Public Works Department. 

2. If firms ^ submitting estimates have any difiiculty in under¬ 
standing what is required, they may refer to the Executive Engineer, 
1st or 2nd Calcutta Division^ who will always bo glap to give assist¬ 
ance in the matter. 


Btngal Qo4., 
Geoiral DepA 
No. 1391T.G., 
♦^8 Sepr, low. 



FORM A. 

{In Khich application must U made to the Inspector for grants-in-aid or for renewal of old grants.) 

APPLICATION FOR A GRANT-IN-AID FOB 


m 
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Final remark* of the Inspector. 







PEESENT STATE OF THE SCHOOL. 
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* For girls’ schools only, 

■In the osse of high Bnglish Schools on a remaculsr basis the first four classes should bo shown as above but from the fifth class downsrarda the 
rernacutar SYandara are also to be cited against each. Thus, fifth class [^Standard VI), 6ih (Standard V), 7th A CStandazd IV), 7th JB (Staadaid III, 
i n), t'th B (Standard 1), 8th C (Infant slas?e, third year, and lastly, the s«^cond and first vear classes for iniazits. 
idln and Primary Sobools also* the corresponding standards sLqnld be noted against each class. 
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FORM B. 


^ School at 


in District 


Month ending 


19 . 


Bill fog Geant-in-aid. 


Tub Secretary of State ib Counoii for India .. Dr. 


To the grant-in-aid /or (he month ending 


Es. 


See order of Director of Public 
Instruction, No. , dated 

the 190 , 


1*ATAD1E at the 


Treasury. 




The 


19 


Secrcfari/ of the S’-hnoL 


PAesED lor Rs. — 


Inspector of Schools, 


The 


i9 


Division, 
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FOEM C. 

MONTHLY ABSTRACT ACCOUNT. 

—School at --, District — 

For the month of - 19 . 

Receipts. 


Balance of previous account .. 

Fees and fines received during the month . 

Suhscriptions and donations received during the month 

Received from other local sources during the month .. 

Government grant received during the month (for_ 

Municipal ditto ditto (for 

Special ditto ditto (on account of_ 

Advance from Secretary during the month . 

Total of actual receipts during the month 


Disbursements. 


I.—Mouthly Tl —PhariroH IlI.~Amounts Explanation of 

charges speci- / V,. actually paid dilTeronoe 

fled in the 'll i 2.1,h during the between 

grant. ® montn. month, columns I and II, 


_Head Master 

^nd do. 

, .. 

- - 4th do. 

"_6 th do. 

r __Cth do, 

__7 th do. 

_Stli do. 

,_»th do. 

-10th do. 

-Head Pandit 

_Und do. 

3rd do. 

4th do. 

6th do. 

Servants—number ... 

IPrizo. 

Library . 

Oontingenoies . 


Add outstanding dues (if any) from last account 


Rs, A. ' P. Rs. I A. P. R«. ’ A. P. 




A* 



ICxpcndituro from spordal grants . 

Refund of Secretary’s advance (see account for , 

Total of actual payments during the month 
Balance in hand on the last day of the month ... 


* Outstanding dues 
(if any) from pro 
sent account, 
namely, tie differ, 
enco between A 
and B 
Rs. 


Secretary, 


I DBCLABE that all. the amounts montionod in this account as received and 
paid during the month, have actually been so received and paid. 

Examined. 

Dated _ _ 

\ --- Seentarv, 

The _ 190 , ) 

Bead Baiter. 

NoTB,—li This account is to he for the month preceding that for which the accompanying grant, 
in-sid bill is drawn. 

2. It is to be an abstract of the actual receipts and diabursemeut# dtJPlng thf month, as ^ 

entered in the cash account book. 

3. The Secretary will send this account in duplicate, if required to do so by the Inspector, k, 

4. If the declaration at (he foot of this account is falsely signed the Secretary is thereby 

rendered liable lo all the penalties of clause 416 oi iho Tenal Code, 





^ FORM D. 

ABSTRACT tREQiSTER OF ATTENDANCE 

-ocHooL AT — ---, District- 

For the month of -------^ 
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Public Instruction No. 14. 


ACCEPTANCE OP OKANTS-IN-AID. 

[Vide JSttlt 21 ] 

(To BE DRAWN UP ON RIGHT ANNAS STAMPED PAPER.) 


CoMMiTTKK We, whose names are entered in the 

margin, hereby accept the Government 
grant of Rupees 

sanctioned by the Director* of Public 

t Members. Instruction for tlie Cla|8 

School at 


^ on the conditions set forth in his Memo- 

^ Secretary. randum No. /dated 


and in consideration of such grant, we jointly and severally agree to be 
responsible for the proper management of the school and the due 
application of its funds until we shall have severally notified our 
retirement from the Committee of Management either to the Inspeobor 
personally or by a registered letter addressed to him through th#*" 
Post, 
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DEED OP ACCEPTANCE OF SPECIAL GRANT-IN-AID. 


[Vide Buie 27, Note 2^ 

We, whose names are entered in the margin, and whoso signatures 

appear at the foot hereof 
Committee of Management. hereby aecept the special 

I t of Rupees 

! ^ only, sanctioned by Govorn- 
j I ment through the Director 
I ^ of Public Instruction, 
J Bengal, for the 
at in the district 

College 

of , in the Director of Public Instruction’s memo¬ 
randum No. , dated the ^ , and in con¬ 

sideration of such grant, we hereby severally and individually, and also 
with the intent of binding (so far as we can) our successors in office, 
agree that Government shall, if the is at any time hereafter 

abolished, receive a fair share of any balance at the credit of the said 
at the time of its abolition, as well as of the sale-proceeds of 

any school buildings or furniture in or towards the erection or purchase 
of which the above or any previous grant may have been in whole or 
in part applied. The decision as to what is a fair share of such credit 
balance and sale-proceeds, respectively, shall rest, in case of dispute 
with the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, whose decision in 
^ regard thereto shall be final and binding on all parties. 


Instructions. 

D, P I. This bond is to be executed when grants-in-aid are given by the 
CtJ'/Na ^ Education Department. Thi agreement has to be drawn up on an 
25 April 1906. gjgjjt-annas stamped paper, and has to be signed by the members of 
the Managing Committee concerned. The Board of Revenue and the 
juegal Remembrancer hold that, if a member of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee retires or resigns and is succeeded by some one else, either a 
fresh bond must be executed on an eight-annas stamped paper by the 
whole body of members, or by the new member only. If the latter 
alternative is preferred, a reference must be made in the deed to the 
forme'r deed. This procedure should be followed in future. 
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FORM OF TRUST DEED. 

[Vide Rule S/.] 

^1^0 inlfntttte made the day of 19 between 

hereinafter called the said Trustees of the one part and The Secretary a.iS'^oT^Sd 
OF State for India in Council, herjejnafter called the said Secretary of doicriptiona of 
State of the other part, Whereas the piece or parcel of land hereinafter or* Ma^or* 
described and expressed to be hereby assured is now vested in the said of aohooi. 
Trustees as Managers and Trustees of the School, And 

whereas by the rules for grants-in-aid to schools and colleges in force oi 

in Bengal it is inter alia declared under the head of “ Special Grants ” ecbool. 
(Articles 23,26 and 27) as follows;— 

“ 23. Grants may be given to Managers of schools in aid— 

(«) Of erecting, enlarging or furnishing gchool buildings* 

(i) Of executing extensive repairs. 

(c) In special cases, of paying off debts incurred in eroding or enlarging school 
buildings. 

“26. Before a building grant is panctionod the site plana, estimates, specifications, title 
and Trust I)eeds must bo approved by the Director of Public Instruction. 

“ 27. The Trull Deed musf declare the building to bo granted in trust for school purposes 
only. It must aUo provide for the legal ownership of tho promises, for the proper maintenance 
of tho building, and for the inspection and management of tho school." 

And whereas the said Trustees have applied to tho said Secretary of 
State for a grant-in-aid of 

Here itato 

And whereas the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, acting for for whfc'h The 

and on behalf of the said Secretary of State has satisfied himself that 

the site plans, estimates, and specifications of tho said buildings are 

suited to tho school and that the title to the said land forming the site 

is in order, and has accordingly sanctioned a grant of Es. 

to be paid to the said Trustees on their completing the said buildings 

to his satisfaotiqji and in accordance with the plans and specifications 

aforesaid in consideration of their executing in favour of the said 

Secretary of State such conveyance or assurance as is hereinafter 

eontained, Now this Indenture witnesseth that in prsuance of the 

said agreement in this behalf and in consideration of the said grant-in- 

aid or sum of Es. to be hereafter paid as aforesaid by 

the said Secretary of State to the said Trustees, they tho said Trustees 

do and each of them doth hereby grant, convey and assign unto the said 

Secretary of State his successors and assigns all that piece or parcel of 

land situate in the registration district of ' sub-district 

of and thana of oontaining 

by estimation an area of 

and bounded on the north by 

on the south by 

on the east by 

on the west by 

together with all and singular the buildings and erections now being 
or which may hereafter be thereon expressly including the said buildings 
to be erected os aforesaid and all rights easements and i^purtimnofs 
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whatsoever usually held or occupied therewith or reputed to belong or 
be appurtenant thereto .vnd also all furniture fixtures fittings maps and 
other school apparatus sohdol-books and chattels for the time being in 
and belonging to or used or to be used for the said school and all the 
estate right title interest claim and demand of the said Trustees into 
and upon the said hereditaments and premises To have and to hold 
the said piece or pared of land hereditaments chattels and effects 
and all other the premises expressed to be hereby assured unto and 
to the use of the said Secretary of State his successors in ofiiee and 
assigns according to the nature and tenure thereof respectively upon the 
trusts nevertheless and to and for tiie intents and purposes following 
that is to say upon trust to permit the same hereditaments and premises 
to be used as and for the purposes of a public school the said school to 
be managed and conducted in ell respects in accordance with the rules 
and regulations for the time being in force of the Education Depart¬ 
ment in Bengal and to be always open at all times to the inspection of 
the Director of rublio Instruction in Bengal for the time being or of 
any oliicer of Government appointed for that purpose and upon further 
trufctin case the said Trustees or their successors in that office shall at any 
time fail to maintain and keep in good and substantial order and r(‘pair 
and condition the buildings to be erected in the sciid horeditamonts and 
premises to the end that the same may be always efficient for me for the 
purposes of the said school or if the said school shall at any time coaso 
to exist or cease to be conducted in accordance with the foregoing rules 
then and in any of such cases to forthwith make sale and absolutely 
dispose of the said hereditaments and premises and apply the proceeds 
of su 3 h sale after payment thereout of all costs and expenses attending 
the same in or towards recouping or reimbursing to the said Secretary of 
State his successor a or assigns the said grant in-aid or sum of Ks. 
and pay the surplus if any to the said Trustees parties hereto or other 
the Trustees or Trustee for the time being of the said school. In witness 
whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto set their respec¬ 
tive hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed sealed and delivered by 
the above-named 
in the presence of 
Signed sealed and delivered by 
the above-named 
in the presence of 
Signed sealed and delivered by 

Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal ia the General and 
Revenue Departments for and 
in behalf of His Honour the ^ 

Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
acting in the premises for and 
on behalf of the Secretary of . 

State for India in Council in 
the presence of J 
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(c) QRANTSJN-AID TO GIRLS* SCHOOLS. 


RULES FOR AIDING GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN AND NEAR CALCUTTA IN 
REFERENCE TO THE NEW VERNACULAR EDUCATION SCHEME. 


L The annual sum allotted to grants-ia-aid of schools in and 
about Calcutta is about Es. 55,000. 

2 ; This sura will be distributed partly according to (A) attendance 
and partly according to (B) general eniciency, i.e,^ teachers’ quali¬ 
fication, discipline, house accommodation and quality of teaching 
imparted. 

A,—In reference to roll number. 


KUCSVAL ORANT8 JOB SCHOOLS TBACHIKO EPFICIBNXLY STANDARDS. 


NUMBER (aiHLS ONI-Y). 

Infant, 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


Entraiicn. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 


Re. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rh. 

Rs. 

Below iO ... * . 

40 

60 

i 80 

120 1 

160 

2“20 

1 280 

480 

40 to HO . 

60 

76 

! 100 

136 1 

160 

220 

! 2 S 0 

610 

60 to 8 ? . 

60 

90 

1 im 

190 

•200 

280 

' ;V 2 ) 

1 630 

90 to 119 . 

70 

KO 

i 200 

230 

260 

.340 

1 400 

540 

120 to i40 . 

80 

120 

1 250 

800 

330 

380 

I 460 

580 

160 and upward . 

90 

130 

300 

360 1 

380 

440 

m 

080 


B,—In reference to general efficiency, 

N. f?.--SchooIs below Standar.l [ will not get any aid according to scale (B). 


Annual maximum grants for efficiency in — 


Standard 

.. I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V 

VI. 

Training class. 

Entrance daaj 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

RB. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

,Rs. 


£6 

40 

60 

90 

180 

280 

1,000 

\800 


3. Special grants will bo giren for boarding schools in addition to 
grants earned as above: — 

For each pupil (in other than Training schools) Ro. 1 a month. 

For ditto in Training schools ... Es. 2 „ 

4. Training schools, in addition to attendance and efficiency 
grants under rule 2, and boarding grants under rule 3, will receive 
a further luitional grant of Ee. 1 a moiitu for each pupil under 
training. 

5. In deciding on the grants to be paid under rules 2, 3 ond 4, it 
will be necessary also to consider the average figures for the last three 
years in each case. 

6. The several standards will be as in the statements A and B in 
rule 2. 

7. No pupil who has not read the full course of Standard IV will 
be allowed to join a Training school in the Junior I’ea^hership olass 
and none who has not read the full course of Standard VI the Senior 
Teaohership class. 

MM 


l) P. T. 
Cir. No. 81 4 ^ 
6 Juno lyOf. 
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8. A school getting an efficiency grant for a higher standard shall 
not be allowed an efficiency grant for a lower standard. 

9. It is to he particularly observed that the scales upon which 
grants are to be given as mentioned in rules 2, 3 and 4 are only of an 
approsimato character, and may be increased or reduced in any year 
according to the funds at the disposal of the llireotor of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. 

10. In addition to the sum, of Es. 55,000 referred to above, the 
sum of Rs, 780 is annually distributed in prizes as follows:— 





Rs. 


Rs. 

20 prizes for 

passes iu standard 

IV, 

15 

each 

300 

10 „ 

•!> )) 

V, 

18 


180 



VI, 

20 

V . 

160 

5 „ 


VII, 

28 


140 



Total 


7«0 



OHCA.FTII1R. XIIV*.. 

BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

1-BROTHELS AND DISORDERLY HOUSES 

IN THE VICINITY OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 

BENGAL AOT No. Ill of 1906. 

[Published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 4th April, 1906.] 

Ah Act to provide for the discontinuance of Brotheh and Disorder hj 
Houses in certain localities in Bengal, 

Whereas it is expedient to make provision for the discontinuance 
of brothels and disorderly houses in certain localities in Bengal; It 
is hereby enacted as follows : — 

1. (I) This Act may be called the Bengal Disorderly Houses 
Act, 1906; 

(2) It applies to all municipalities constituted under the Bengal 
Municipal Act, 1884 ; and 

(3) The Lieutenant-Governor may, by notification in the Calcutta 
Gazette^ extend it to any specified local area not being a municipality. 

2. {1) When any Magistrate of the first class receives information--- 

{a) that any house in the vicinity of any educational institu¬ 
tion, or of any boarding-house, hostel or moss used or 
occupied by students, is used as a brothel or for the 
purpose of habitual prostitution, or is used by disorderly 
persons of any description, or 

(h) that any house is used as aforesaid to the annoyance of res* 
pectablo inhabitants of the vicinity, or 

[c) that any house in the immediate neighbourhood of a can¬ 
tonment is used as a brothel or for the purpose of habi¬ 
tual prostitution, 

MM 2 


Short titU 
and extent. 

Ben. Act III 
of 1884* 


Power to 

direct discoii' 
tiauance of 

u-^e of house 
as a brotble or 
by disorderly 
persons, 
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he may summon the owner, tenant, manager or occupier of the house to 
appear before him either in, person or by agent ; and, if satisfied that 
the house is used as described in clause (a), clause (i) or clause (c), as 
the case may be, may, by written order, direct such owner, tec ant, 
manager or occupier, within a period to be stated in such order, not 
less than five days from the date thereof, to discontinue such use: 

Provided that action under this sub-section shall be taken only— 

(i) with the sanction or by the order of the District Magis¬ 
trate ; or 

(iV) on the report of the Commissioners of the municipality con¬ 
cerned ; or 

(iii) on the complaint of three or more persons resident in the 
immediate vicinity of the house to which the complaint 
refers. 

(j?) If any person against whom an order has been passed by a 
Magistrate under sub-section (I) fails to comjdy with such order 
within the period stated therein, the Magistrate may impose on him 
a fine which may extend to twenty-five rupees for every day after the 
expiration of that period during which the house is so used. 

Provided that no fine shall be imposed on an owner if he is able to 
prove to the satisfaction of the Magistrate that he has taken such action 
as is within his power to comply with the order. 


2.-BUILDING ADVANCES. 

^ p j Advances to public officers for house-building are regulated by the 
Oir.*No> 78,f rules laid down in Eesolutiou No, 2721A., dated the 80th June 1892, 
9 A«gt. 1892. ijy tjie Government of India, Financial Department (as subsequently 
modified). The rules are reproduced in the Civil Account Code (7th 
edition) as Article 186 and are shown below ;— 

Eules. 

I. —Advances may be made under the sanction of Local Govern¬ 

ments and Administrations and Heads of Imperial 
Departments to officers who desire to build houses for 
occupation by themselves at places where no houses are 
available, or where house-rent is exceptionally high. No 
advance is permissible for the construction of a house, 
except at the place in which the officer is actually serving, 
or at which he is permitted to reside while in active 
service. 

II. -All such advances must he bom fide required for the purpose 

of building suitable houses for the personal residence of 
the officers concerned; and if more is advanced than 
shall be actually expended for the purpose, the surplus 
shall be refunded to Government. 
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III. '-The advances may be made in instalments when considered 

desirable, and when so made, repayment shall commence 
from the fourth issue of pay after the first instalment 
is taken ; but when the advance is taken in one install 
ment, repayment shall commence with the second issue 
of pay. The repayment of the whole advance shall in 
both cases be completed in two years. 

IV, —No advance shall exceed six months’ salary of the officer 

to whom it 18 made; and not more than one advance 
shall be made for the same house. 

V.—Eecovery will be made by the Treasury Officer, or other dis¬ 
bursing officer, deducting monthly instalments equal to 
on(?-twenty-fourth part of the advance from the salary 
hills of the officer concerned. 

VI.—In order to secure Government from loss consequent on an 
officer dying or quitting the service from complete 
repayment of the advance, the house eo built, together 
with the land it stands upon, muat be mortgaged to 
Government, by whom the mortgagee will be released on 
liquidation of the full amount of the advance. 

YII.—The officer must satisfy Government regarding his title to the 
land upon which the house is or is proposed to be built. 

VIII.—An officer quitting or removed from the station where he 
has built a house, before the whole amount of the advance 
has been liquidated, will continue liable to the deduction 
of his monthly instalment until the advance has been 
repaid; but, with the special sanction of the Local 
Government, he may be allowed to dispose of the house, 
provided he is thereby enabled to clear off at onoe the 
whole amount due; or to transfer it to any officer of his 
own or higher rank, the future deductions being made 
from the salary of such othcer, 

IX.—An officer may, after transfer to a new station, be allowed 
a second advance provided the former one has been 
completely repaid. 

X.—Applications for advances must be made through the appli¬ 
cant’s depaitmental superior, who will record his opinion 
as to the necessity for the assistance solicited. The 
applicant must certify that the sum is to be expended in 
building only, and pledge himself that, should there bo 
any surplus funds after the house is completed, they 
will be at onoe refunded to Government. 

XI.—The last-pay certificate granted to officers under advances 
must specify the original amount of such advance, the 
amount repaid, and the balance remaining due. 

. , , A form of mortgage bond* will be 

issued to officers who may wisn to avail 

themselves of the advance. 
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FOBM OP MOETQAOE BOND. 

•V *• 

THIS INDENTURE made the day of 

ODe thousand eight hundred and ninety between 

of 

a Civil Officer of 

of the one part and the Seoretaei of State for India in Oodncii. of 
the other part: Witnesseth that under the provisions of the Resolution 
of the Oovemor-General in Council dated the thirtieth day of June ’ 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two No. and in considera- 


* Two years 
from the date 
of commence¬ 
ment of repay¬ 
ment of tho 
loan undor 
paragraph 5 
mi) of the 
Resolution. 


t Whore tho 
house, oflices, 
cto., have not 
yot been erect- 
od or are in 
courso of being 
built, for 
“lately erect¬ 
ed** Bubfitituto 
“ hereafter to 
be erected'* 
or “now being 
sreofced,** as 
the case may 
be. 


tion of the sum of rupees 
paid to the said 

by the said Secretary of State in Council (the 
receipt whereof the said 

doth hereby acknowledge) for the purpose 

of enabling the said 

to defray the expenses of building a suitable house for his own residence 
in he the 

said doth hereby for 

himself bis heirs executors and administrators covenant with the said 
Secretary of State in Council and his successors that he the said 

his heirs 

executors or administrators will pay unto the said Secretary of State 
his successors or assigns the said sum of Eupoes 
on the day of next: and 

THIS Indenture also witnesseth that for the consideration aforesaid 
ho the said doth hereby 

convey unto the said Secretary of State his successor and assigns: all 
that piece of land situate in the district 

of registration district of and 

sub-registration district of containing more 

or less bounded on the north by on the south by 

on the east by 
and on the west by 
together with the dwelling-house 
and the out‘offices stables cook-rooms and out-buildings of all kinds 
used or intended to be used with the said dwelling-house lately erected t 
and together with all rights easements and appurtenances to the same 
or any of then?, belonging : to hold the said premises unto the said 
Secretary of State his successors and assigns absolutely as his and their 
own property: provided always that if and as soon as the said 
sum of Eupees shall have been repaid by the deduction 

of monthly instalments of the salary of the said 

as in the said Eesolution mentioned or by any other 
means whatsoever then the said Secretary of State his successor and 
assigns will at any time thereafter upon the request and at the cost 
of the said 

his executors administrators and assigns reoonvey 
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the said premises unto the said 

his executors administrators and assigns or as he or they shall direct: 
AND it is hereby declared that if the said 

shall die or quit the service before the said sum of 
rupees shall have been folly paid off then and in 

either of such oases it shall be lawful for the said Secretary of State 
his successors or assigns to sell the said premises or any part 
thereof either together or in parcels and either by public auction or 
by private contract with power to buy in or rescind any contract for 
sale and to re-sell without being responsible for any loss which may 
be occasioned thereby: and to do and execute all such acts and assur¬ 
ances for effectuating any such sale as tho said Secretary of State 
his successors or assigns shall think fit: and it is hereby declared 
that the receipt of tho said Secretary of State his successors or 
assigns for the purchase-money of the premises sold or any part 
thereof shall effectually discharge tho purchaser or purchasers there¬ 
from : AND it is hereby declared that the said Secretary of State 
his successors and assigns shall hold the moneys to arise from any 
sale in pursuance of the aforesaid power upon (rust in the first place 
thereout to pay all the expenses incurred on such sale and in the 
next place to apply such moneys in or towards satisfaction of the 
moneys for tho time being owing on the security of- these presents 
and then to pay the surplus (if any) to tho said 

his executors adminislrators or assigns : and it is 
hereby declared that the said Resolution shall be deemed and taken 
to the part of those presents. 


In witness whereof the said 

and by order of 

the Governor-General of India in Council (or of the Governor of 
in Council) (or of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
) (or the Chief Commissioner of ) 

on behalf of the said Secretary of State in Council have hereunto set 
their hands the day and the year first above written. 


Signed by the said") 

1 




1 

and in )- 

1 




1 

the presence of— J 




• 

(1) 



Name of witness, 
address and ocoupa- 
tion of witness. 

Nfttno of second 

witneBB address and 
occupation of wit- 
nesf. 

(2).__ 



(3). 


% 

(4) 
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Bengal Govt., The form below was prescribed by the Government of Bengal 
Grnl. Dept., r ^ o 

2ifAI APPLICATION FOR HOUSE-BUILDING ADVANCE. 


D. P. h 1 

Oir, No. 68, ^ ! 

26 March 1895. 

Name cf Appoint* 
applicant, , meat. 

Fay. 

Amount of 
advance, 
required, 
and number 
of instu)- 
ments. 

Purpose ftr 
! which 
required. , 

Applicant’s 
title to the 
land upon 
which it 
is proposed 
to build the ■ 
house (fnde 
rule?), 1 
1 1 

Whether no 
house is 
available, or 
h 'Use rent 
is eiception.. 
ally high. 

If an 

[ advance was 
previously 
taken, 
whether it 
has been' 
fully repaid 
by the 
applicant. 

9 

(4 

n 

1 2 

8 

4 

1 ^ 

6 

7 

8 

1 ^ 


1 ' * 

' 1 i 

! 1 

; 1 

i 

i 

i 



r 


I hereby certify that the advance will be expended solely for the 
purpose mentioned in column 5 cf the above statement, and I pledp^e 
mysJf that, should there be any surplus after paying the cost of 
constracting the house, 1 will at once refund it to Government. 


Signature of applicant. 


Signature of appHoanih 
Departmental mperior. 

3.--BUILDING REQUISITIONS. 

ReHolulion dated the 2kth September 1891, by the Goct. of Bengal, 
linanciul Dept, 

^ p j Thk Lieutenant-Governor has noticed that applications for new 
r,r. No. 152,4^ buildings, or for alterations and additions to existing buildings borne 
it Novr, 1891. books of the l^ublic Works Department, are frequently sub¬ 

mitted to Government by district or departmental officers without 
any explanation as to the nature of the existing accommodation, 
the objection taken to it, and the necesaty for tlie particular 
change wiiich they advocate. In suoii cases it has been not unusual 
to call on the Executive Engineer for a detailed plan and an estimate 
of cost, which generally takes that officer a great deal of time and 
trouble to prepare, and to send them up with a recommendation 
for the sanction of Government to the project, and for an allotment of 
the amount required, and then, and not till then, has Government an 
opportunity of considering whether the project is really necessary or 
reasonable. This practice must be stopped for the future, and all 
officers of Government must understand that every project which has 
to come before Government as involving larger expenditure than 
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Heads of Departments are authorised to sanction by themselves 
must pass through three stages— 

(1) Administrative sanction. 

(2) Preparation of, and sanction to, plans and estimates. 

(3) Financial provision. 

2. The second and third stages concern the Public Works and the 
Financial Departments, but the first concerns the initiating oflBcers and 
the departments interested. Administrative sanction will be given by 
the Department of the Secretariat which deals with the ordinary 
administrative business of the officer or department concerned, and in 
applying for this, it will rest with the officers themselves to prove 
the necessity, on administrative grounds, of the work which they 
recommend the Government to undertake. No application sliould 
reach Government which does not contain such a clear account of the 
matter as shall enable it to decide, not only whether administrative 
sanction shall he given to the project, but also what degree of urgency 
attaches to it. A rough calculation of the cost of the work and a 
sketch of the ground plan should generally be sent up; and, if 
necessary, the local Public Works officers may be asked for their advice 
and assistance in preparing these. But regular plans and estimates 
should in no case be prepared in this stage of the proceedings. 

3. When administrative sanction has been accorded and commu¬ 
nicated to the Public Works Department of the Secietariat, that 
Department will issue the necessary instructions for the preparation of 
detailed estimates and plans, and arrangement will then be made, 
if possible, for the provision and allotment of funds. 

4. Unless administrative sanction has been previously obtained 
no work should be entered in the statement of demands which Heads 
of Departments and others are required to submit to the Public Works 
Department of the Secretariat on or before the 16lh November of each 
year for the provision of funds in the following financial year. In 
cases of urgency or in very exceptional cases, where the necessity for 
the work arises only a short time before the statement is due, and 
could not have been foreseen, the officer preparing the estimate may 
include the work, stating at the same time in a note that administrative 
sanction has been or will be separately applied for. 

5. In the case of piojeets affecting buildings, such as excise build¬ 
ings, which are not on the books of the Public Works Department, but are 
built and repaired by the Civil Departments concerned, it may often 
be found convenient to submit the plan and estimate with the appli¬ 
cation for administrative sanction. Care must, however, be taken that 
this departure fiom the regular procedure laid down above is only 
resorted to ivhen no question can arise as to the necessity of the 
expenditure. It is one of the objects of these oiders to save the waste 
of time and labour that is involved in preparing ])lau8 and estimates of 
projects which are afterwads rejected for administrative reasons. For 
all large schemes, therefore, and for any proposal that involves a 
departure from the standard policy of the office or department in such 
matters, administrative sanction should always l)e obtained before plans 
and estimates are prepared. 
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ANNUAI. BUILDING REQUISITIONS. 

No. SdiOA., dated the 22nd June 1900, from the Oovt. of Bengal, 

P. W. D. to D. P. I. 

I AM directed to cncloBe a copy of a form in which your annual 
demands for new original works should be submitted in future for 
inclusion in the Public Works Budget for the following year. This 
statement should be submitted on or before the 15th November in 
each year, in accordance with existing orders. 

3. I am to invite a reference to Financial Department’s Eesolu- 
tion, dated 24th September 1891, relating to administrative sanctions, 
and particularly to paragraph 4 pf that Eesolution. The orders 
contained in that paragraph have in recent years, been in many oases 
entirely overlooked. In the total demand for the current year more 
than two-thirds dealt with proposals to' which no administrative 
sanction had been accorded. 

3. Considerable difficulty is often experienced in classifying the 
works asked for when, as is generally the case, the available funds 
do not nearly suffice to meet all demands. A column has, therefore, 
been entered in the statement in which your opinion as to the relative 
urgency of the demands can be given by numbering them in the 
order of their importance. 

4. I am to ask that local officers may be reminded of the necessity 
of submitting their proposals in time to admit of this statement being 
submitted to Government by duo date. 
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Statement of Demanck on the Ptiblic Works Department Budget for nexc 
buildings^ or additions and olteratiom to existing [bnikUngs, for 
the year 190 •lOO . 


Hain head of classification. 

Commissioner’s Division. 

Locality. 

Description of project. 

Order of importance in 
the opinion of Head of 
the Department. 

.. 

Approximate cost. 

-- 1 

Date of administrative 
sanction. 

; 

! 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 I 

4 5 

(3 j 

7 

9 






i 

1 

\ 



a p. ; 

Cir, No. 168,. 
lOSepr. 1906 


D. P. I 
Cir No. 41,^ 
7 Maicb 1907. 
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Building Sites, 


Under the orders of Government, in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, dated the 10th- September 1894, I am required to submit to 
them, by the 15th November of each year, a list of works arranged 
in order of urgency, required for this Department, which have received 
administrative approval, but which are not likely to be completed in 
the cuH’ent year. In order to enable me to prepare such a list in 
good time, I have the honour to request that you will be so good as 
to submit at once, a statement of the works, the necessity of which 
has been admitted by Government and administrative approval given, 
but which have not been put in hand, or which will not be completed 
atthe close of the financial year. Works begun and not likely to be 
completed, should head the list; then works not yet coinraenced ; 
the number and date of the orders under which administrative 
approval has been accorded being quoted in each case. 

2. , I annex the recent orders of the Public Works Department 
on the subject, and request that the statement of the works should 
be submitted to this oflSoe before the 15th October 1906 in the 
prescribed form issued by that Department, This circular should 
be treated as very urgent. 

4.-BUILDING SITES. 


SELECTION OF SITES FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Circular No, dated the 2ht January 1907, by the Oovt, of Bengal^ 

P, r. />. 

1. In Public Works Department Code, Volume I, Chapter YII, 
paragraph 807, it is laid down that ^‘the site of every building 
should, if possible, be definitely settled before the detailed designs 
and estimates are prepared/' Accordingly it is now ordered that 
an Executive Engineer must, unless instructed to the contrary, take 
steps to have a site selected immediately a work is administratively 
approved by competent authority, 

2. The selection of sites for Ci\ril buildings shall ordinarily be 
made by a Committee composed of— 

The District Officer .,. President, 

The Civil Surgeon ... \ 

The Executive Engineer ... I « , 

An officer representing the i 
Department concerned ,,, j 

In outlying stations officers may, on their own responsibility, 
delegate their subordinates to represent them on the Committee. 

This Committee will be assembled by the District Officer, at the 
request of the Executive Engineer. 

3. The Executive E^ineer will advise the Committee on the 
points noticed in Publio Works Department Code, Volume I, Chapter 
Vll, paragraph 808. 
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He will prepare a pletn of the site selected, embodying such in¬ 
formation on the above points as may be necessary in each case, 
e. if the site is on land liable to be flooded, the highest flood level 
should be shown with reference to the general level of the site. He 
will forward this plan, with the proceedings of the Committee, after 
both have been countersigned, by the members, to the Superintending 
Engineer of the Circle. 

4. The Superintending Engineer will countersign the plan after 
scrutiny, in so far as it concerns the arrangement of the proposed 
buildings, noting above his signature “approved'’ or “not approved'' 
{see Public Works Department Code, paragraphs 282 and 282), and 
forward it with the proceedings to the Head of the Department 
concerned for countersignature and transmission to the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Division for his approval and return to the Executive 
Engineer. 

5. If the officers composing the Committee are unable to agree 
as to the site proposed, the case should be decided by the Commissioner 
of the Division. A note of any objections made should be attached 
to the proceedings of the Committee. 

6. Two plans are required. In addition to the block plan prescribed 
in Public Works Department Code, Volume I, Chapter VII, para¬ 
graph 814, which shows the position of the subsidiary buildings with 
reference to the main building on the site selected, a small scale plan 
is required showing the position of the site with reference to its 
surroundings on north, south, east and west. 


S.-CIRCUIT-HOUSES. 

RULES FOR THE OCCUPATION OF CIRCUIT-HOUSES. 

{Circular No. 5T.O,<, dated the 2Uth May 1907^ by the Oovt. of Bengal, 

General Dept.] 

Circuit-houses are primarily intended for the accommodation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Heads of Departments, Commissioners of Divi¬ 
sions, and Judges on circuit, but, in addition to them, the other officers 
named in the list appended are also privileged to occupy them, free of 
charge, when travelling on duty. 

2. Circuit-houses are under the immediate charge of the Magis¬ 
trates of the districts in which they are situated, and the Magistrates 
are responsible for their proper maintenance and for the observance of 
the rules regarding them. 

3. Excepting the officers named in the list appended, no officer 
of Government is allowed to occupy a Circuit-house without the written 
orders of the District Magistrate. 

4. District Magistrate may allow Circuit-houses, or such rooms 
in them as may be set apart for the purpose (when they are not 
required by the Lieutenant-Governor or any of the officers named in 
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the list appended), to be temporarily occupied by gazetted officers of 
Government who may be summoned on duty from outside stations, or 
who may be posted temporarily to the station; also by members of 
Volunteer Corps attending a Volunteer Camp Meet or Parade. A 
•Theterm -District and Sessions similar COUTOSSion is allowed in the Oase 
Judge ” includes additional District of a Magistrate-Collector, a Cistnot and 
and Sessions Judges and Assistant Sessions Judfire,* or a Civil Surgeon 

having to join a district in such haste as 
to preclude his taking his furniture with him. In all these instances 
previous permission must be obtained, and all such oases must be forth¬ 
with reported to the Commissioner of the Division; and if the 
oocupation is to last more than 15 days, the sanction of the Commis- 
sibner must be obtained. Rent must always be charged in such oases 
as prescribed in rule 6. 

5. Non-officials are rot allowed to occupy Circuit-houses, or parts 
of them, except under the special orders of the Oommisaionor, which 
should be obtained beforehand. If permission is granted, rent will be 
charged as prescribed in rule 6. 

6. Under rules 4 and 5, permission to occupy the whole of a 
Circuit-house should rarely bo given. But when such permission is 
accorded, and also when part of a Circuit-house is occupied under the 
same rules, rent will be charged at the rates shown below according 
to the class of the Circuit-house under occupation, as showu in the 
appended list of Circuit-houses in Bengal-- 

Claw of Daily rate Monthly rat© 

Ciroiiit-houBo. for each bed-room. for a whole house. 

X^B. A. IXs. 

I 20 200 

II 18 140 

III 1 0 80 

For the occupation of a whole Circuit-house rent will be charged 
at the daily rate, unless the period of occupation extends over 15 days 
when it will be charged, at the option of the occupant, at the daily 
rate or at the monthly rate. 

7. It must be made a well-understood and special conditions with 
every person who may be allowed to occupy a Circuit-house, or part 
of it, under rules 4 and 5 above, that he must distinctly undertake to 
provide accommodation for officers who are entitled to it on the 
shortest notice, and at whatever inconvenience to himself, when such 
officers make short visits to out-stations, and also to vacate it altogether, 
if such a measure is, at any time, considered necessary by the District 
Magistrate or I he Commissioner* 

8. The rents received from the casual occupants of Circuit-houses, 
and the pasturage fees and other proceeds from the grounds, should he 
credited to Government under the major head “XX V —Miscellaneous 
and all expenditure that may be required by Magistrates for keeping 
the houses and grounds in proper order, and maintaining the furniture 
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and equipment, should be met from the grant for contract contingencies 
of the Magistrate concerned. 

9. The Quadrennial repairs to Circuit-houses will be executed by 
the Public Works Department of this Government, as explained in the 
Eesolution of that Department, No. 235A., dated the 25th February 
1878; and all annual petty repairs which may be required during the 
intervals between quadrennial repairs shall also be carried out by the 
agency of that Department, and not by the officers occupying the 
buildings. But such officers will be responsible for all potty repairs 
of doors and windows, including the replacement of broken glass, and 
for keeping the buildings and their surroundings, etc., neat and clean. 
Charges for such items shall be made by the officer concerned in his 
contingent bill. 

10. In all matters connected with Circuit-houses, the Magistrates 
are under the control of the Commissioner as much as they are in all 
other branches of their executive charge. The Commissioner should 
see that all the rules are strictiy observed. 

11. A visitors’book should be kept at each Circuit-house, and 
should be signed by every person using the Circuit-house immediately 
on arrival. The book should be shown by the chaukidar in charge of 
the Circuit-house to the Magistrate of the district at such intervals as 
the Magistrate may prescribe. 

L—List of Officers privileged to occupy Circuit-houm, free of charge^ 
when travelling on duty. 

Education Department-^ 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

Inspector of Schools. 

Inspectress of Schools, Bengal. 

Principal of the Sibpur Engineering College. 

Ditto Government School of Art. 

Dr. P. K. Roy, Inspector of Colleges, University of Calcutta. 

* * * ^ * 


EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM. 


These rovieed rules supersede those issued with Circular No. 
1903, 


•12, dated 8th December 


The pi’incipal chanfjos are shown below 

5.—The word Commissioner ” has been substituted for the words Local 
Government*’ in the last sentence but one in rule 4, and for tho word *• Government’* in the 
first sentence of rule 5, 

R^lU This is new, and is an cuibodimont of the orders contained in Govomment 
Circular No. 7, dated the 18th February 1907, proscribing tlie rates of rent chargeable 
under rules 4 and 5. 

Annua: potty repairs have been transferred from the hand of the Magistrate to 
that of tho Public Works Department. Officers occupying tho buildings have wen made 
responsible for attending to petty repairs of doors, windows, etc., ckarges being made in 
tho officers’ contingent bill. 

List of op]^inded to the been brought up to date. For convonienco 

of tefoj ©nee, the officers have been S'hown under different Departments in which they servo 
arranged alphabetically ; tho (ipociaJ cases have been shown last. * 

List of class!jii'd Vimnt hvuscs vn has been appended for eonvenienco of 

rofercnco. 
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CvHstruciiont ^c. 

iL’-^Lkt of classified Circuit-houses in Bengal, 


[Vide Gort (Genl. Dept.) Circular No. 7 Mis., dated the 18th February 1907, 
as modified by No. 97T.(1., dated the 15th April 1907, and No. 685T.G., 
dated the 22nd May 1907.] 


1st class Circuit-Houses, 
COSTING ES. 20,000 AND 
UPWARDS, 

2nd cr-Ass Circuit- Houses, 
COSTING Rs. 10,000 TO 

Rs. 20,000. 

Srd CLASS Circuit-Houses 
COSTING BELOW Rs, 10,000. 

Name and locality 

No. of 
bod- 

I 

! Name and locality 

No. of 
bed- 

Name and locality 

No. of 
bed- 

of Circuit-house. 

of Circuit-house. 

of Circuit-house. 

rooms. 


rooms. 1 

1 


rooms. 

* Band el 

4 

Arrah ... 

2 

Pala^oro 

2 

Cutjtafik 

4 

Bankipore 

4 

Bha^y dpi.r 

2 

Khulna .. 

4 

Bankura 

4 

Dhaiba.'jsa 

2 

Monghyr 

4 

Bcrhamporo 

3 1 

Ch!i[)ra . 

4 

Ranch f ' 

3 

Burdwan 

2 i 

Dumka ... 

2 



Chin sura 

2 1 

Howrah ... 

I 



I)altonc:anj 

2 

Jessore ... 

2 



Oarbhanga 

2 i 

Midnaporc 

4 



'Gaya ... 

2 i 

Muzafl’arpur 

3 



1 Kriahnagar 

3 i 

Puri 

4 



1 Motibari 

Purnea 

2 I 

3 ' 

, Tulsipur, Cuttnck ... 

2 



1 Purulia 

4 1 





j Suri ... 

4 1 

i 

i 



* At present let to the East Indian Railway CojnpHny, 


6.-C0NSTRUCTI0N, REPAIR, etc., OF BUILDINGS. 

CONSTRT?CTION OF BUILDINGS FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES NOT TO BE 
CARRIE!) OUT BY DEPARTMENTS OTHER THAN THE P. W. D. 

OoMTi.AiNTs are constantly being made by otlior departments that 
^Renf^t Oovt., .vyhicji ij^ve been oonstruoted d’rectly by them without the 

No. siWB-, ^ intervention of the Public Works Department (apparently under the 
6 Octr. 1896. economically) are in a 

F. I. bad condition, and that the funds at their disposal will not admit of 
U May 1869.^ the buildings being maintained in proper order, and tho Public Works 
Department is asked, under the ciroumstances,. to take over the 
buildings with a view to their being put into a state of repair and 
to maintain them in future. Such requests liave ocoasioually to be 
refuted owing to the buildings being badly constructed either as regards 
workmanship or materials, or both, and in some instances the Public 
Works Department has been obliged to take over buildings of inferior 
construction and not of the class ordinarily borne on its books. It 
would take time to compile a ooroplete list of all cases of the kind referred 
to whioh have occurred, but the instances furnished by the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, Sone Oirole, in his letter No. 3092, dated 3rd July 
1896, and those mentioned in the list furnished by the Superintending 
Engineer, Northern Circle, will serve as examples. In these oiroum- 
* stanoes, I have the honour to urge strongly that the construction of 
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buildings for public purposes, or of structures subsidiary to them, 
should not be carried out in future by departments other than the 
Public Works Department, except in accordance with plans and speoifl- 
oatioDS prepared or taccepted by this Department, and un^ier the 
^ professional supervision oi an Engineer recognised by it. 

PETTY CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS. 

Resolution No, fl916A,, dated the let June 1906^ by the Govt* of 
* Indkf Finance Dept, 

In the Circular from this Department, No. 4280 A.., dated the 24th d. p. i. 
September 1897, a money limit of Rs. 1,000 (one thousand) was pres- Cir.Np»iS4,^ 
oribed for the purpose of determining what charges lor petty eonstruo^ 

*Homa Dept, letter executed by Oivil Officers can 

No. 116, dated the 2nd be adjusted as contingent expenditure of 
Feby, 1908, to the Govt. Department concerned. This limit has already 
^ * been raised* to Rs. 2,600 in respect of huildiiSga 

constructed by the Police Department in all the Provinces. ^ ^ 

^ 2. The Governor-General in Council is now pleased to decide that‘ 
this increased limit shall apply in the case of all Civil Departments in ^ 
which the limit of Rs. 1,000 was hitherto in force. In future, there¬ 
fore, expenditure on petty construction and repairs will be adjustable 
as contingent expenditure of the Civil Department Concerned, so long^ 
as it does not exceed Rs. 2,500. No work, the cost of which exceed 
this limit, should be considered as coming within the category of 
“ Petty construction and repairs.^’ 


The powers of Civil Officers to sanction expenditure on individual Bengal GoH., 
works required for their own Department are as follows^ ¥ 

81 May 1906. 


Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces ... ... 

Inspector-General of Prisons 

Inspector-General of Police 

Commissioner of Police, Calcutta 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 

Director of Publio Instruction ... 

Inspector* General of Registration 
Commissioners of Divisions ... ... 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
Director of Land Records 
Director of A griculture 

Private Secretary to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor' 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta ... 

District Judges ••• ••• 

District Ma^strates ... . 

Collectors of Districts and Deputy OommisBionere 
Frinoipals of Colleges ... ... ... 


D. P. I. 

Cir. No. 135, ^ 
28 July 1906. 


> 2,600 


► 600 
100 * < 
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This does not apply to residences tor Government officials, all esti¬ 
mates for which require the sanction of the Supreme Government or 
the Local Government in the .Public Works Dcpai^raent, as laid down 
in t^ublio’Works Department Circijtlar No. 14B. of the l-ith June 1904, 
A CDii Ofhoef may, h^ever, allot iunds from his minor works grant 
for works connected with such residences up to the limit of his power 
of sanction, provided the estimate hal been duly sanctioned by proper 
authority. * I ’ 


ANi^UAL and petty REPAIRS. 

Sesolutioni JS^o. 67T,^A,f dated the 18th May 1906, by the Qovt. of 
Bengal, P. W, D. 

D. p. L paragraphs 17 and 18 of this Department Resolution No. 235A. 
Cir,*No/i60,^ oflho 25th February 1878, it was laid down that no repairs of any sort 
29 Atigt. I90o. j3oue by Publio Works officers to buildings on the books of 

Ihts Department within the period of four years from the date of the 
^ last quadrennial repairs, except extraordinary repairs rendered necessary 
by fire, storm, flood or unforeseen accident, and that such repairs as 
jpight be necessary during the intervals between quadrennial repairs 
be carried out by the officers oijcupyiug the buildings, 

2. It has, however, been ascertained that the orders regarding the 
execution of annual and petty repairs in the periods intervening 
between quadrennial repairs are not, as a rule, given effect to by the 
officers concerned, and that such repairs (if done at all) are, as a matter 
of practice, usually carried out by the Publio Works Department. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor accordingly directs that 
all^^annual and petty repairs in the intervals between quadrennial 
repairs to buildings borne on the books of this Department (except 
thoso mentioned in paragraph 4 below) shall be carried out by the 
agency of the Public Works Department, and not by the officers 
occupying the buildings, as ruled in this Department Resolution 
No. 235A, of the 26th February 1878. 

4. The civil officer occupying a building will still be responsible 
for all petty repairs of .doors and windows, 
inoludingthe replacement of broken glass. He 
partmontcode, Vojamei. snouia make soiue petfion of his establishment 
answerable for the general condition of the 
building, including the glass in each room and the fixtures; as also^fpr 
keeping a watch on the attacks of white-ants; for paying strict atten¬ 
tion to the cleanliness of the interior and the neatness of the exterior 
of th§ building, and of its surroundings, etc.; and for keeping tho rain¬ 
water down-pipes and surface drains (where such exist) free from all 
obstruotions. Charges for such itejtts shall be made by the officer 
concerned in his contingent bill 
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No, S8i5A.) dated the 6th Deceniber 1906^ from Qodt, of 
Beng^l^ P, W, D* to A P. /■ 

l\ continuation o£ tins Department Resolution ^To. datS4 ^ 

18th May 1906,1 am directed to say tlial the instructions regarding u ja^y! 190? 
the execution of annual and ’ petty^ repairs to buildings borne on the ' 
books of the Public Works Department given in paragraph,4 thereof do 
not apply to residential buildings. All repairs to such buildings should 
be executed and accounted for by the Pyblio Works Dejpartment, 
whether rents for the buildings are recovered from the' occupier of not. 


PERIODICAL REPAIRS. 

It has been noticed that the bulk of periodical repairs to buildings Bengal Govfc., 
•in charge of this Department are nndeitaken and hurried through 
during the last three months of the official year, in order to prevent a., 4 <i 6 0 ctr. 
the lapsing of grants. This procedure is uneconomical, and the works 
80 executed are not infrequently found to be unsatisfactory., ^ \D. P. 

2. Repair works can most conveniently be done to— T' 

1. Jail Biiildinge,-- In April and May (except external color-wast¬ 
ing which can be done at any time). 

IL Educational Buildings--In June and July, when they are closed^ 
on account of the summer vacation, except in the Darjeeling pivisioB, 
where repairs to such buildings can best be done from December to 
March, as the long vacation in the hills is during those months. 

Ill Civil and Criminal Courts Buildings,''--All internal repairs 
during the Puja holidays. 

IV. RoHidential Buildings.—Vxoxos 1 st October to 31st December. 

3. With a view to carrying out repair works more systematically 
and economically, I am directed to say that the following |)rocedure ^ 
should be observed in future:— 


All repair estimates for Jail and Educational buildings should be 
submitted to the Superintending Engineer s office by the Executive 
and District Engineeis by the 20th March, aud the estimates should 
be sanctioned by the Superintending Engineer on the issue of the 
Budget estimates. Ail other repair estimates should be submitted to 
the Supeiintending Engineer not later than the 15th August. The 
repair works can be commenced by the let October at the latest, by 
^hich date all repair estimates should have been sanctioned and funds , 
-allotted. 

4. The instructions given herein will, it is expected, ensure repair 
works being done in a systematic manner, and are not intended to 
prevent'a Superintending Engineer from making such arraJligemeuts'' 
for carrying out works as may best suit the conveuience of local officers 
and the public in general. ' ” » 

6. It is hoped that, if due care is taken and proper arrangements 
are made beforehand, it will not be necessary to have any annual repair 
worlw oarri#d out between the 31st December and the 31flt Mafoh as 
has hitherto been the practice. 

NN 2 
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Additions asip alterations to buildings. 

•' lAl, 

a f: I., . Officers will be so g^od as to aUaio tjlw''|flpeliininarj approval of 
lo^r jtr'iT office b^pro' c&lling upon ldo>^l Public WorisDepariment officers to 
i K®pr.. prepare, planj for major or minor works in the shape of additioiis or 
I altpratiops to tlje buildings in their charge. 

. ^ Jt ehould also be understood that^the permw8ion of this office need 
■ put' bh^ asbsd in cases of petty original works which oin be paid out of 
fife officers’ own contingent grants; and pfevibus permission need only 
be obtained In connection with cases in which this office is to be 
Risked to arrange to pay the cost When sending up such prop >sals to 
this office, the officers onnoerned should also indicate very roughly 
"what in their opinion would be the oo«t of the proposals they are 
> making. 

7.--EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS./ ^ 

(a) ACCOMMODATION. LIGHTING AND VENTILATION IN 
CLASS-ROOMS. 

, ACCOMMODATION. 

D }•. r ** It is important to remember that the aoconimodation of every 
No. 129,^ room depends not merely on its area, but also on theiightiflV, the 
shape of the room, especially in relation to the kind of desk 
proposed and the position of doors, &c. 

2 . Rooms should, as a rule, not exceed 24 feet in breadth or be 
less than 15 feet. Each scholar should be allowed 18 inches of 
desk space, and gangways of 18 inches should be allowed between each 
desk and at the walls. 

8 The area of each class-room should give a minimum of 10 
square feet and of 100 cubic feet per scholar, and the desks should be so 
ananged that a strip of floor space at least 7 feet wide should be 
all )wed fur the teacher and his table. Sufficient space should also be 
provided to enable the teacher to pass between each row of desks, 

4. Desks should be arranged in parallel rows, and there should be 
no rows at right angles to the rest. This is necessary owing to 
considerations connected with the lighting. 

LIGHTING AND VENTILATION. 

* , L Every part and .corner of a class-room should be fully lighted. 
The light should, as far as possible, be admitted from the left side of 
tire scholars. All other windows should be regarded as supplementary 
oir for ventilation. Where left hand light is impossible right light is 
best. Windows full in the eyes of teachers or scholars are under 
no oitoumstances approved. 

2 . ' The chief point in all ventilation is to prevent stagnant’^Ir; 
particular expedients are onlj subsidiary to this mein principle. 
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8. * ^he tops of 8om«i^,yiudoWs should therefore reach nearly to.the 
ceiling, and these windows shdfild open easily or be perman^putly ^ 
open. ^ ^ 

4. The windows for lighting and ventilation should tot Wall ea 
one side of the room^^as^ an arrangement of this-iind is^likelyto, 
produce atagnanC air. this country where the main source^ pi 
lighting usually consists of doors or windows open to the gfoui^d ^Ibv^ ^ 
end shaded by a vehmdnh," it is desirable to ha\e (1) a win3d^ 
the roof on the wall opposite the teacher for the purpose of supple- ' 
raentary h*ght and ventilation, and (2) a narrow open space or a serial 
of open spaces between the top of the walls and the roof for thS purposes 
of ventilation. If (1) is impossible, the openings suggested in (2) on* 
the wall opposite to that from which the light is mainly derived should 
be large enough to afford the necessary supplementary iigh,t. 

6. Windows above the doors or wi^^dows forming the ndain source 
of illuminaldbn are extremely useful for the purposes of liglit and 
ventilation, especially if they can be placed above the roof of the 
verandah, ' * ' 

6. Wire-netting forms in this country a cheap and efficient substi¬ 
tute for glasS| especially in the case of windows intended for the 
purposes of ventilation. 

7. Sky-lights are objectionable, particularly in this country, and' 
i^hould only be resorted to when other forms of lighting are impossible 

8. Besides being continually ventilated by the means above* de^"' 
crihed, rooms should, as often as possible, be flushed with fresh air 
admitted through open windows and doors. Short intervals should 
be allowed between lectures or lessons when the rooms should be 
emptied, and every window or dour should be thrown open and the 
air oomp^letely changed. 

9. It may also be noted that the gradual deterioration in the 
purity of the air in a room is rarely noticed by the occupants, though 
it is at once apparent to any one entering the room from the outside. 

It manifests itself mainly in the increasing lassitude of the scholars, 
and the difficulty of securing their attention and interest in the work 
before them. 

^he abpve considerations should materially inBuenoe the design 
of school buildings. It will be impossible to apply satisfactorily the 
..principles laid down unless attention is paid to them when the original 
plans are being prepared. 


INCREASE OF ACCOMMODATION OR OF STAFF. * 

Eniraci Jrom kUtr So. imf.—G., dated thf) HtUt October 1901, from 
the Govt, of Bengal, General Dept, to D. P. L - ^ 

“ In future when submitting applioatione for increase of acoonimo* .u, f. 't. 
^on or of stafi in a Government college or secondary whool, ^e * 

pripciple to be followed should be not that such increase wffl euaue , 
more boys to be taught, but that it will improve the quality of th* 
teaohnig.” 
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(J»)-BUST8 AND «tXtDES IN GOVERNMENT SCHOOIj |ND 
C(aLEGE BNILDMCBS. ^ ’ 

692y Uaied ths ISth February 1906^ from the Oovt, of Eengaly 
General Dept., to D, P. L 

' WiX0 reference to your letter No. 1515, dated the 6th February 
l006,1 am directed to say that there is no objection to the erection of 
the memorial staiues of the late Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidysagar, 
c I. E., and Pandit Mohes Chandra Nyaratna, c.le., ii; the Sanskrit 
College. 

2. I am to add that in future you may yourself dispose of similar 
applications. 


No. %tk) dated ike 12th November 1906, from the Oovt. of Bengal, 
General Dept,, to D. P. /. 

D. P. I. I AM directed to invite a reference to Mr. Ross’s letter No. 692, 
8D««February 1906, regarding the erection of certain 
memorial statues in the Sanskrit College, in which you were authorised 
to dispose of applications for erecting busts and statues in Government 
School and College buildings. 

2, In modification of this order, I am now to say that, before 
sanctioning the erection of a bust or statue, you should consult the 
Superintending Engineer concerned, and ascertain that there is no 
engineering objection to the proposal, in reference either to the site 
selected, or to the mode of erection proposed. 


(c)-tpLANS. 


PLANS OF EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS. 

D. p. I. All plans of educa^onal buildings should, in future, be approved 

ssofcr l90*6f Sanitary Department before the Public Works Department 

actually pass oiders for the ooramenoement of the work. In the ease 
of larger buildings, the Government considers it desirable that the ^ite 
and its immediate surroundings should also be inspected by the Sanitary 
Department. Necessary instructions have accordingly been issued to 
the Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal. 

D. ?. I. All plans of educational buildings to be approved^ by tjie Sanitary 

’ Commissioner, Bengal, should also ^ow (1) a rough sketch of the 

^ expound showing drainage arrangements, position of latrines, etc., 

p) a plan of the latrine to be erected, and (3) the number of occupants 
for whom the building is designed. 
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4n Government order Nq. 2933, dated the 17th November 1905, p ^ 
whJ^%as oirouiated -under tiiig ojBBoe Circular No. 176, dated tho CirNo. 

23rd December 1905, it was laid down that plans of alFeducational 
buildings should ia future be approved by the Sanitary Department 
before the Public Works Department actually pass orders for tlie 
commencement of the work. This order has since been siipplementecD 
by this o8ice Circular No. 125, dated the 6th July 1906, which for¬ 
warded a letter from the Officiating Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal, 
which required the Public Works Department to submit, with the 
plans of educational buildings—(1) a rough sketch of the compound 
showing^ drainage arrangements, position of latrines, etc.; (2) a plan of 
the latrine to be erected ; and (3) the number of occupants for whom 
the building is designed. 

2, In spite of these orders, building projects are still frequently 
received in this office in an incomplete condition, and in this way con¬ 
siderable dtday is caused. A further reference has therefore been 
made to tho Sanitary Commissioner, and I have now to request that, 
in addition to the information specified above, the following inform¬ 
ation may be invariably supplied 

I,—In the case of a school— ' 

(fl) Whether it is a school for Europeans, Eurasians or Indians. 

(b) Whether it is a school for boys or girls, or for both; the 

maximum and ininimum ages of the pupils should be 
stated; and in the case of a school for both boys and 
girls, the maximum and minimum ages of the boys 
and the girls should be returned separately. 

(c) Whether the building is designed for a day or boarding' 

school, or both. The number of pupils for which the 
building is designed should be stated in each case, and 
if the school is both a day and a boarding school, the 
number of boarders and day-scholars should be returned 
separately. The number which each dormitory is 
designed to accommodate should also be indicated. 

IL—In the case of a hostel— 

(a) Whether it is for Europeans, Eurasians or Indians. 

» (6) Whether it is for hoys or girls, or for both. The maximum 

and minimum ages of the inmates should be stated; 
and in the case of a hostel which is both for boys and 
girls, the maximum and minimum ages of (f'' the boys 
and («) the girls should be returned separately. 

(c) The total number of inmates for whom the building is 
designed; and the number which each §leeping room 
is designed to accommodate* 

3. Iji tl^^.case of new buildings, or of considerable additions to 
existiSg buildings, .a ground plan should also he sent showing the 
positions in th^ compound of the various blocks and of tho privies, etc,; 
and, in the case of ail buildings in Oaloutta, the distance to th^ Qearest 
sewer should be indicated^ 
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4. All the ioforoiatiou |aentioned abov«’ is required, oot, ^ly 
in the case of buildings which are erected and m&intained entirety at 
Government expense, but also in the case of any work of construetion 
or alteration of a privately-owned educational building towards which 
Government is asked to contribute. 


PROFESSIONAL OPINION ON PLANS, &C., OP SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
TOWARDS WHICH GRANTS-IN-AID ARE ASKED FOE. 

v‘ 

Circular No. 15dated the 2J^th May 1906^ by the Qovt. oj Bengal^ 

P. W. R 

In future, the Director of Public Inetruotion, Bengal, will 
transmit to you direct, for professional opinion, approval, and return to 
him, the plans (if any) and the estimates for the construction, purchase, 
extension or repairs of school buildings towards which grants-in-aid 
'tti*e asked for or proposed. 


8.-ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS IN GOVERNMENT 

BUILDINGS. 

No. 6790. dated the 7th June 1902^ from the Oovt. of India^ 

P.W.D. 

With reference to your letter No. 2S13B., dated the 16th April 1902, 
pointing out the necessity fora general ruling relative to the installatiou 
of electric lights and fans in Government buildings occupied as private 
refidenoes by Government officials, I am directed to say that the 
Government of India desire that the question of the provision of electric 
lights and fan^ should be dealt with separately from that of house-rent 
and iiTespeotively of the capital expenditure incurred on a house. 

2. They consider, however, that the provision of electric lights 
and fans should not be accepted as a liability. All applications for 
installation should be closely soiutinized by the Lood Government, 
and should be sanctioned only in those cases in which there is no doubt 
that the outlay incurred will bo continuously^ recovered, as in a recent 
case an officer objected to pay heavy obligatory charges for electric 
lighting, the installation of which was carried out from public funds 
at the desire of his predecessor. 

b. The tenant should pay 16 per cent, for depreciation and 
3^ per cent, for interest, and, in addition, all working expenses. The 
occupi/u’s of rent-free housea should pay the same charges as the 
fenants of buildings for which rent is recovered. 

4. Subject to these restriotj^onsj the matter is left en%ely in the 
hands of the Local Government. ^ * 
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Ci^ 4 ular No. 258,^ date^ th Uh N^emhr 1902^ from ihe Qovi. of 
- Bengal^ P. IF. D, ■ ' 

It has been brought to the notice of Government that in some 
oases in which administrative sanction has been given for electrical 
installations in Government buildings, the work has been carried out 
by Civil officers without reference to the Tublic Works Department 
officers, and without an allotment of funds. I am directed to |)oint+ 
out that administrative sanction by itself does not authorise the expen¬ 
diture of public money, and that in all oases the electrical installations 
in Government buildings and the repairs to the installations should be 
carried out through the ageiloy of the Public Works Department and, 
in Calcutta, under the supervision of the EHectrioal Engineer to the ^ 
Government of Bengal. _ 

No, 87M,i dated the 22nd January 1906^ from the Govt, of India, 

P. W, D. 

With reference to this Department’s letter No. 679M., dated the d. P. r.^ 

7th June 1902, relative to the charges recoverable on account of 
electrical installations in Government buildings occupied as prftttte * 
reBiden<}cs by Government olficials, I am directed to say that the 
Government of India have decided that on and from the Ist April 
1906, and subject to revision at the end of three years irp.m that date, 
the charge on account of depreciation shall be reduced to 8i per cent, 
per annum, _ 

No. 801B., dated the ht March 1906, from the Govt, of Btugai, 

P, W, P., to the tSupdg, Engineer, Central Circle, 

With reference to this office Circular No. 8B., dated the 27(h u p. i, 

February 1906, I am direoied to say that ihe charges recoverable gg'*’ 
on account of eleotiioal installation in official residence should .J e ^ 
reduced from 18i per cent, to 12 per cent, per annum from Ist 
April 1906. _ 

Circular No, 27B., dated the 28th November 1906^ from (hr. Govt, of 
Bengal, P, W, D. 

1 am directed to say that, in addition to the annual charge of 12 per 
cent. (3i per cent, on account of interest and 8^ per cent, on account Cir, No. 22 , 4? 
of depreciation; f(T electric intallations in Government buildings ^Feby.iea, 
occupied as private residences by Govfmment officials, the tenant 
should pay all working expenses {vide this office Circular No. 20B., 
dated the 18th July 1902). 

2. “ Working expenses ” should be taken to include the cost of 
the energy supplied, and the cost of lamp or other renewals required 
to njjiintam the installation in work^g order. 

8. In the absence of reliable, data the cost of maintenance may 
for the present be taken at 3 per oent.^ on the capital cost of the 
installation, ft bein^ understood that this percentage is not intended 
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to cover the cost (St ne^ ^lant, eifch ae uew patterns of fans or lamps, 
but is merely to mSeHhe cost of keeping the existing plant in working 
order. Tho total charges [layable by the tenant in addition to the 
cost of energy supplied will thus be 15 per cent, on the capital cost, 
viz., 12 per cent, for interest and depreciation plus 3 per cent, for 
maintenance. 

4. Where the actual cost of maintenance is known, the charges 
payable by the tenant will be 12 per cent, for interest and depreciation 
plus actual cost of maintenance. 

5. These orders will have effect from the Ist November 1906. 


9.-FREE QUARTERS.' 

(a) aUARTERS FOR EDUCATIONAL OFFICERS- 

JVo. 2.?05, dated the 28fh Julti 1899, from the Govt, of Bengal, 
General Dept., to the Govt, of India, P. W. D. 

With reference to your letter No 290.W.B., of the 6th January 
CirSo in^l899 and enclosures, to the address of the Public Works Department 
2»Sepr.l809. Government, I am directed to submit, for the consideration 

and orders of the Government of India, the question of the grant 
of free quarters to educational officer.! in this Province. 

2. Hitherto no general principles seem to have been prescribed 
as to the grant of free quarters to educational officers, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor considers that it would be well to lay down that 
free quarters should be allowed only to— 

(fl) Superintendents of all hostels. 

.7)) In the case of largo hostels only, the Head Masters of 
' ^ Schools and the Principals of Colleges who may be held 
responsible for, and be required to supervise the work of 
the Superintendents of the hostels. 

(c) Head Masters of Training Schools where there are resident 

pupil-teachers, who are generally men. 

(d) Hoad Masters, Head Mistresses, Masters, Mistresses and 
' other officers of Boarding Schools and Colleges where 

the bulk of the students are residents. 

(e) The Superintendent* of the School of Art, Calcutta. It is 
^ important that this officer should be in continuous 

personal charge of the Art Gallery of oil paintings, &o., 
Md this can best be secured by permitting him to live 
on the School premises, where rooms for his accommoda¬ 
tion have been provided. The privilege of free quarters 
has been enjoyed by the Superintendent siuoe 1864, but 
for this no sanction is forthcoming. 


• 8i»o* designated Principal, 
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( /) The Lady Suporintendfent of the\!Eden Female School 
Dacca, Having regard to the present ciroumstanoos 
of female education in Bengal and to the analogy 
of other cases where teachers in fenaale schools get free 
quarters, His Honour considers it desirable to keep this 
appointment on the free list. 

{g) The Medical Officer stationed at the Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur. This College is practically isolated, 
and many Professors, students, servants, &o , reside there. 
It is therefore advisable to require the Medical Officer 
to live on the premises, and if this is made a condition 
of his appointment, it is necessary to allow liim free 
quarters. 

(A) The Head Clerk, Foreman, Compounders, Head Lal)oratory 
Assistant, Agricultural Lecturer and Vrofessors of the 
Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. From the nature 
of duties these officers have to perform, it is considered 
advisable that they should continue to have the privilege 
of free quarters which they now enjoy. 

3. In accordance with the above principles, I am to submit two lists 
showing (A) the class of officers who should always get free quarters 
and (B) the class of officers to whom free cpiarters should be allowed 
only during the occupancy of the present incumbents. All the officers 
named in these lists at present enjoy free quarters. Of those mentioned 
in list A, Nos. 1—23 are included iu the list received with your letter 
No. 29C.W.B., of the 6th January 1899, addressed to the Public 
Works Department of this Government, and it is in respect of the 
others that the sanction of the Government of India is requested. 
With regard to list B, it would appear from the list attached io the 
Government of India’s No. 290.W.B., dated the 6th January 1899, 
that in the case of Nos. 1 — 11, the privilege of free quarters is allowed 
to each successive occupant of the posts referred to, whereas under the 
principles outlined above such is not necessary. The other officers iu 
this list, viz.. Nos. 12—16, have aPo hitherto enjoyed free quarters,, 
but without the requisite sanction. His Honour, h‘jwever, oonsidei^ 
that to suddenly witlidraw this privilege in the case of these 16 offliiers 
would entail some hardship on them, and 1 am therefore desired to ask 
that the Government of India will sanction the enjoyment by them of 
the privilege in question as long as they hold their present posts; future 
incumbents being required to pay rent in accordance with the ordinary 
rules, 

LIST A. 

1 . Principal, Hooghly College. 

2. Ditto, Madrasah, Calcutta. 

8 . Ditto, Krishnagar College. 

4. Ditto, Chitt^ong ditto. 

6. Ditto, Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. 
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6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


11 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 
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Professors ^6 Qiyil Engineering College 
Head Cleik of tte ditto ditto 

Agrio’iltural XiOct^ter, ditto dittc 

Two Forenienii ditto ditto 

Superintendent <)f,th% Native Mess, Civu Engineering 
* College* 

Head Laboratory Assistant, ditto ditto. 

Two Compounders ditto ditto* 

Head Master, Baraset Government School* 

Ditto, Jessore Zilla School. 

Ditto, Nawab’s High School, Murshidabad. 

Ditto, Purulia Zilla Sohool. 

Ditto, Cuttack Training Sohool. 

Ditto, Government Boarding School, Kurseong. 

Lady Principal, Bethune Colleg<*, Calcutta. 

Lady 'Feachers, ditto ditto. 

Superintendent, Dacca Madrasah. 

Ditto, Chittagong ditto. 

Head Master, Dumka Zilla School. 

Ditto, Nawab’s Madiasah, Murshidabad. 

Superintendent, Rajshahi Madrasah. 

Ditto, Christian Mess, Civil Engineering College, 
Sibpur. 

Head Master, Patna Training Sohool. 


Ditto, Chittagong ditto. 

Ditto, Dacca ditto, 

Ditto, Hooghly ditto. 

Ditto, Rangpur ditto. 


Head Mistress, Edt n Fen^ale Sohool, Dacca. 

„ and other mistresses and other employes, Dow Hill 
Government Boarding School for Girls, Kurseong. 
Masters below the Head Master and other officers at 
Victoria School, Kurseong. 

Medical Officer, Civil Engineering College. 

Superintendent, School of Art, Calcutta. 

Superintendents of the Hostels attached to— 

The Baroiset Government Sohool. 

Barrackpore ditto. 

„ Taki ditto. 

„ Khulna Zilla Sohool. 

„ Jessore ditto. 

„ Nawab's High School at Murshidabad. 

„ Pabna Zilla School. 

„ Rajshahi Madrasah. 

„ Dumka Zillah School. 

„ Dacca Madrasah. 

„ Bankura Zilla Sohool. 

5 , Birbhura ditto. 

I, Piuulia dit|o 
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J^e Quariert. 

Tho' Darjeeling Hi((h Sofaoo]^ 

„ Hooghly College. 

„ Oalontta Madrasal|i 
„ Erislma^ar College.'^ ' 

„ Bajehahi ditto. . 

„ Chittagong ditto, "i*' ' 

„ Daooa ditto.^'' 

„ Cuttack Training^chool. 

„ Victoria School (for Boys) at Kurseong, 

„ Rangarcati Government School, Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

„ Patna Training School. 

„ Rangpur ditto. 

„ Chittagong ditto. 

„ Dacca ditto. 

„ Hooghly ditto. 


LIST B. 


1 . 

• 2 . 

3, 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 


Head Master, Bankura Zilla Sohool. 
l>itto, Birbhum ditto. 

Ditto, Raugamati Government Sohool. 
Ditto, Darjeeling High Sohool. 

Ditto, Ranchi Zilla Sohool. 

Ditto, Hazaribagh ditto. 

Ditto, Chaibassa ditto. 

Ditto, Arrah ditto. 

Ditto, Purnea ditto. 

Ditto, Jalpaiguri ditto. 

Fifth Maulvi, Anglo-Persian Department, 
Madrasah. 

Head Master, Barraokpore Government Sohool. 
Ditto, Taki ditto. 

Ditto, Khulna Zilla Sohool. 

Ditto, Pabna ditto, - 

Ditto, Puri ditto. 


Calcutta 


A'o. 85SC.W,B., dated the 19th August 1899, from the Oovt, of India, 

P. W.D. 

In reply to your letter No, 2305Education, dated the 28th July 
1899,1 am directed to say that, under the circumstances explained, the 
Government of India sanction the proposals contained therein regarding 
the grant of free quarters to certain educational tod other officers in 
Bengal. 
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w QUABTEBS FOB P|lIN(;iPALS AND PROFESSOBS OF 
■. . COLLEQBS. 

Rmlution Ao8. Sl^ — 3SU the 16th May IWOf by (he ffooif. of 

Indiai Rome Dept. 

D. p. 1 . In the Home Department letter of the 24th January 1905., Local 
8 Augrioe^ Governments wore asked to furnish the Government of India with their 
views upon the general question of providing quarters for Principals 
and Professors of Colleges, and to submit definite proposals for giving* 
free accommodatior\ to one or two officers at each Government Arts 
College, together with an,estimate of the approximate cost of such an 
arrangement. The Government of India expressed the opinion that 
the provision of free residence should undoubtedly carry with it the 
obligation on part of the occupant to discharge certain specified duties 
in connection with the supervision of the students and the direction of 
their studies and recreations. 

2. The replies received from Local Governments show that they 
have generally accepted the proposition that Principals and a certain 
number of Professors in Government Arts Colleges should be provided 
with free aoooramodatiQnn In. the course of the discussion, two 
subsidiary questions have been raised, viz.—(1) whether the concession 
should he restricted to officers of Arts Colleges only, and (2) whether 
it should be limited to officers bidonging to the superior service. The 
Government of India do not think there is sufficient reason for restrict* 
ing the scheme to Arts Colleges, nor do they consider it desirable that 
any limitations should bo laid down as to the stains of the officer for 
whom free quarters should be provided. Local Governments generally 
consider that it is not desirable to lay down preoiso directions as to the 
conditions on which free quarters should be tenable, but it is recognised 
that officers residing in quarters provided by Government may 
reasonably be held responsible for supervising the students out of 
college heurs and for seeing that the buildings and grounds are 
niaiiitaiued in a proper manner. On this understanding the 
Governor-General in Council is content to leave it to the Local 
Governments to enforce such conditions as may be considered 
necessary and practicable. 

3 . The proposals with regard to the provision of free quarters 
for educational officers which the Government of India have 
accordingly decided to adopt may be stated as follows:— 

{a) when a substantial proportion of the students of a Govern¬ 
ment college are resident in hostels adjoining or near to 
the college building, the Local Government may, without the 
sanction of the Government of India, provide free quarters 
for not more than the Principal and one Professor, on 
the condition that definite duties are assigned to the officers 
thus privileged in connection with the supervision and 
physical welfare of the students. ^ 
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(i) in any case in wM^h it is otfcsidered (lesirable to extend the 
privilege to more than offioers, the iiOcal Governmeut 
shall refer the matter for^e consideratidn of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, with awl explanationA)f the reasons for 
the proposed extensiftn; 

(c) allowances will not ordinarily be given in lieu of free quarters 
and no such allowances may be given without the sanction 
of the Government of India j 

(fll) the provision of residences being directly and immefliately 
connected with the duty of supervision, shall in no case be 
regarded as a riglit or claimed by seniority, but the 
residences shall he assigned to those members of the college 
staff who are considered best fitted fof the duty. 


I HAVE the honour to say that from several oases which have come 
up to me it is clear that officers of the Department are not generally 
aware of the rates admissible for the construction of residences for the 
various classes of Educational officers. 

2 . The result is that, when plans and estimates are submitted, 
frequently the amounts estimated by the Public Works Department 
are eith^^r in excess of or less than the amounts admissible. It is 
desirable therefore to in terra the officeis of the Department what rates 
are admissible, so that when they call for plans and estimates for 
residences for any particular class of officers, tliey may be able to 
inform the Dublic Works Department what are the amounts admissible. 
They are— 

(1) in the case of members of the Indian Educational Service, 

Es. 13,964; 

(2) in tne case of members of the Provincial Educational 

Service, Es. 7,209; 

(3) in the case of members of the Subordinate Educational 

Service, Es. 2,199; and 

(4) in the case of members of the Lower Subordinate Eduoa« 

tional Service, Es. 521. 


lO.-GOVERNMENT LANDS. 

(a)--ERECTION OP CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS UPON GOVERNMENT' 
LANDS BY LOCAL BODIES. 

Circular No. dated the S8th August 1905, hy the Oovt of 
Bengal, P, IK R 

In continuation of this office Circular No. 3B., of the 22nd February 
1905, 1 am directed to enclose a form of agreement to be used in con¬ 
nection with the erection by District Boards or Municipalities of Chari¬ 
table Institutions upon Government land in charge of the Public Works 
Department, 


D. p. I 

Cir. No. 10, ^ 
81 Jany. 1907, 
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JOEM OF AGEEEMENT. 

* •*. 


Tke acrrw 
m^ntehouldbe 
regiitared. If 
the afifreement 
is wi’h a Mu¬ 
nicipality in¬ 
stead of a Dis¬ 
trict Board 
substitute the 
word * Muni¬ 
cipality’ for 
the wordg“Dis* 
triot Board ” 
throughoutthe 
a g r e e m e nt. 
Fill in the 
purftiMe 
which 
building 
required 


for 

the 

is 


(a) The time 
allowed for 
completion will 
be datermined 
by the Super¬ 
intending Fn- 
j^ineqrv Inn- 
pectop of 

Works of the 
Circle. 


AN AGREE MJjJNT made day of 

BETWEEN w 

(hereinafter called ** the District Board which term unless repugnant 
to the context shall include their Successors and Assigns) of the one 
part and the Secretaiiy of State for India in Council (hereinafter 
called the Secretary of State which term unless repugnant to the context 
shall include his Successors and Assigns) of the otner part: 

Whereas the District Board have applied for leave to erect a building 
for upon the land belonging to the 

Secretary of State and in the Schedule hereto described and whereas 
such leave to erect such building upon the said land has been granted 
by the Secretary of State now it is hereby mutually agreed by and 
between the parties hereto as follows 

(1) The District Board shall complete the said building on or before 
the (a) day of it being hereby 

expressly declared that in the event of the said building not beiRg com'- 
pleted by the said date the Secretary of Stale shall be at liberty to 
enter upon the said land and to take possession of any building erection 
or matejrfflls which may have been erected or placed thereon by the 
District Board without payment of any compensation or other moneys 
to the District Board therefor and upon any such entry being made by 
the Secretary of State all rights of the District Board under this agree¬ 
ment shall cease and determine. 


(2) Upon the said building being completed the District Board 
^sball at all times maintain the same in proper repair and in addition 

without objection make such repairs thereto as the Magistrate or Deputy 
Coramissioiier of the District or the Commissioner of the Division may 
. by letter under his signature require to be made, 

(3) The District Board shall not without the permission of the 
Governniout of Bengal id the Public Works Department devote the 
said building so to be erected to any other purpose than that for which 

(h) fho piir- allowed to be erected that is to say (b), 
the District Board without the aforesaid permission of 

to be**devoted Government shall devote the said building so to be erected as afore- 
filled in purpose other than that mentioned in Clause 3 hereof or 

if for the space of six calendar months the said building without the 
permission aforesaid shall not be used for the said purpose or if Gov¬ 
ernment shall at any time require the said building or the removal of 
the same whilst the same is in the use and eD]o)ment of the District 
Board under this agreement the District Board may be required either 
to make over the said building to Government upon such terms as 
may be mutually agreed upon between Government and the District 
Board or it such terms cannot be mutually arranged between the 
Government and the District Board to remove the materials of the 
said building within a reasonable time to be fixed by the Buperin- 
tending Engineer of the Circle for the time being and the District 
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Board shall immediately comply with any requisition that may he 
made by the said Superiotending Engineer requiring the District 
Board to make over the said building or to remove the said materials 
thereof under this clause provided nevertheless and it is hereby 
declared that if the said building shall have been huilt with funds 
provided by a private individual or individuals and made over to 
the District Board for the purposes of a charitable institution and 
is so used when Government require the said building or its removal 
the Government shall take over the said building and either pro¬ 
vide a suitable site and building elsewhere for such charitable insti¬ 
tution or provide a suitable site elsewhere therefor and pay to the 
District Board fifteen per cent, over the value of the said building at 
the time when the same is so required by Government either for use 
or for removal as aforesaid such value to be assessed by the said 
Superintending Engineer of the Circle for the time being* 

(5) The District Board shall not by reason of being allowed to erect 

such building on the said Government land acquire or bo entitled to 
any right or interest whatsoever in or any easement over the soil or 
.ground upon which such building is erected save and except the right 
to enjoy and use the said building subject to the oonditipqs of this 
Agreement, - V ^ ' 

[The District Board shall on the day of 

in each and every year during the continuance of this Agreement pay Mrik? 
to the Secretary of State as rent for the said land the yearly sum of out the above* 

1 o1anBB>‘5 and 

(6) The District Board shall as from the date hereof during, the 
subsistence of this Agreement without objection pay all rates taxes 
assessments and outgoings for the time being chargeable upon ihe said 
land and the said building when erected whether such taxes be leviable 
by law upon landlord or tenant always save and provided that the 
District Board shall not be liable to pay any land tax to Government. 

(b) ERECTION OF SHRINES AND PLACES OF WORSHIP ON 
GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


Circular No, dakd the 8th August by the OovL of Bengal^ 

P. IV. D. 

Many instances have occurred in which religious relics and symbols .!>• P* L 
have been deposited and shrines and places of worship erected on 
Government lands, especially in the compounds of Courts and offices, 1904. 
without proper authority. I am directed to say that such intrusions 
must be regarded as ‘‘encroachments” which are forbidden by para¬ 
graph 316 of Volume I, Chapter III of the Public Works Department 
Code, and by Public Works Circular No. 22B, of the 18th June 1895. 

2. It must be distinctly understood that such uses of Government 
land require the previous sanction of Government. You should 
accordingly request Executive and District Engineers under you to 
take care that no new intrusions in the form of deposit of religious 
relics or symbols, or erection of shrines or places of worship are allowed 

00 
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to occur on Government land in their charge, as such intrusions are 
very likely to cause trouble in the event of the laud which they oooupy 
being required for improvements or extensions of Government buildings 
and roads. 

3. A full list of all existing shrines or places of worship and 
religious symbols or relics should bo prepared showing, as far as can be 
ascertained, how long they have been on the Government land, by 
whom they were deposited or erected, whether any or what objection 
will be taken to their removal, by whom it will be taken and whether 
and why there are special reasons for insistence on their removal. This 
list Kshould be submitted to the Magistrate of the district who, after 
obtaining the orders of the Commissioner, will take such action as 
may be deemed desirable. It is believed that it will in some oases be 
found that land has been acquired, leased or given to Government 
subject to an understanding, expressed or implied, that a tomb, shrine 
or symbol shall not be disturbed ; in such cases clearly no action would 
ordinarily bo required. It may often also bo uDnecossary to interfere 
with real encroachments, if of long standing, and if their compulsory 
removal would cause serious dissatisfaction to the community or to a. 
class of persons. In other oases reasonable adjustments of rights or 
$'?(rr5/-right6 which may have grown up by usage may he arranged by 
the District Magistrate with the sanction of the Commissioner, and 
should bo recorded. 

4, Subordinates should bo required to give prompt information to 
„ their superior officers with regal’d to any new enoroaolimcnts, extensions 
, "of oncrpaobments or acts of worship on Government lands. 

- “"■5. This Circular supersedes Circular No, 13B. of the 10th Juno 
1{)04 on the same subject. 


ll.-GOVERNMENT PROPERTY. 

TRANSFER OF IMMOVABLE GOVERNMENT PROPERTY TO 
A LOCAL AUTHORITY. 

Xle^olution No, dated the ^3rd October 1891, by the Qovt, of India^ 
Finance and Commerce Dept, 

In a recent case it was found necessary to resume from a Local Body 
certain land which was originally the property of tho State, but which 
had been transferred to the local body free of charge. On its resumption 
by the State the full value of the land was claimed by the local body 
as compensation, although the land was no longer required for the 
purposes for which it had been transferred. As the land had been 
absolutely voi^ted in the local body the claim could not bo resisted. 

2. It is expedient to prevent the recurrence of suoh oases, and the 
Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct that, in future, when 
any immovable public property is made over to a local authority for 
public purposes, the grant shall be made expressly on the oondition, in 
addition to any others that may be settled, that shduld the property be 
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at any time resumed by the Government, the compensation payable 
therefor shall in no case exceed the amount (if any) paid to the 
Government for the grant, together with the cost or their present value, 
whichever shall be the less, of any buildings erected or other works 
executed on the land by the local authority. 


Reiolution No. 911^ A.^ dated the 19th February 1902^ by the Govt, of 
India, Finance and Commerce Dept. 

Rbad— 

Resolution in the Finance and Commerce Department, No. 4374, dated the 
23rd October 1891. 

Resolution —The Governor-General in Council considers it desi¬ 
rable that the condition laid down in the Resolution road above, in the 
case of grants of immovable public property to local authorities for 
public purposes, should be attached generally to all grants of such 
property whether for public, religious, educational or any other 
purposes. His Excellency in Council also considto that these grants 
should, in all oases, be made subject to the further condition, that the 
property shall be liable to be resumed by Government if used for any. 
purposes other tlian those for which the grants are made. 

2 In future, therefore, whenever a grant is made of any 
vable public property, tho property shall be granted,, expressly'bn 
following conditions, in addition to any others that may 1^ *seftVea>m 
particular oases, riz :— ' , 

(1) that the property shall be liable to be resumed by the Govern¬ 
ment, if used for other than the specific purpose or purposes . 
for which it is granted , and 

, (2) that should the property be at any time resumed by the 

Government, the compensation payable therefor shall not 
exceed the amount (if any) paid to the Government for the 
grant, together with the cost or their present value, which¬ 
ever shall be the less, of any buildings erected or other 
works executed on the land by the grantees. 


12.-H0STEL8 AND STUDENTS^ MESSES. 

(a) RULES* FOR HOSTELS, MESSES FOR STUDENTS, ETC. 

In connection with 

( i) Arte Colleges, Hiyh English and Middle Schools receiving 

Government grants-in-aid or receimg money from any public Notifica 1 1 o n 
, i O J > .f r 1376T,G.. 

source whatever, or ^ 29 r 

----------- 

♦ The control of the Calcutta Messes scheme has been taken over by tho University Ir^m 
the Ist of April 1907, on the understanding that an annual grant of Rs, 9,000 will be assigned 
to the UniYersity by Gorerpraent for the ptirpose. 

0 0 2 
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{ii) from which Btud^nU compete for Qorernment middle schools^ 
junior and eenior scholarMps, or 

(jii) in whkh Oomrnment upper primary^ middle, junior or senior 
scholarshipa will be made tenable. These rules also apply to 
{iv) all Oovernment Arts Colleges and ZiUa and Collegiate Schools, 

The Principals and Head Masters or the Managing Committees of 
all institutions belonging to the classes (a), (6), (o, and (d) above are 
required to undertake the following duties, or to make proper arrange¬ 
ments for carrying out these rules. 

2. All students attending the institutions falling under the four 
classes— (a), (6), (t?), and (<<')—above will be required to reside under 
one or other of the four following conditions:— 

(t) With parents. 

{ii) Under the care of duly-recognized guardians, who must be 
accepted by the heads of the institutions as persons of 
BulEeiont age and responsibility to be entrtisted with such 
guardianship. In the case of students whose fathers are 
alive, such guardians shall be nominated in writing by the 
fathers of the pupils. In the ease of a student residing 
C in a private family as tutor, the head of the family shall 

be considered to bo the guardian under this class. 

{Hi) In a hostel of public or }>rivate character, 
v' {iv) In a students’ mess or other approved mess. 

- Students not living under one of these conditions will be liable to 
expulsion from the college or school attended, and the cause of ^ilch 
expulsion will be notified in the transfer certificate given to the student^ 

3. In the case of students living in classes {Hi) and (iv) of rule S, 
they will he considered to be under the direct control and supervision of 
the heads of the institutions of classes (a), (b), (r), and (d) not o^hly 
during college or sohooL hours, but also at all other times during the. 
college or school terms. 

4. All hostels or messes coming under paragraph 2 (iv) above must 
be duly licensed or approved in writing by the Principal of a college or 
by the Head Master of a high English or middle school as a fit place for 
the residence of students. At the time of apjilication for a license, the 
head of the inslituliou to which the largest number of students asking 
for the license belong will be considered to be the officer to inspect and 
license the mess. In the event of equal numbers in a mess coming from 
difi'erent institutions, the head of the senior institution as recognized by 
or affiliated to the Calcutta University will be considered to be the officer 
to license the mess. If, as the result of change in the residents in a 
mess, it in found that the majority of the residents belong to an institu¬ 
tion other than that of the officer who licensed the mess, it will be open 
to him to transfer the mess to the head of the other institution.. The 
Principal or Head Master, who has approved of the building or rooms 
used as a hostel or mess, will be responsible for the hostel or mess so 
araroved, and for the students who live in it. Such hostels or messes 
will be regularly and frequently inspeoted by the Principals of colleges 
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or Head Masters of schools, or by officers deputed by them for such 
duties. Particular attention shall be directed at such inspections to all 
conditions in relation to the morality of the ^btudents and also to the 
discipline maintained in such hostel or mess. Instructions shall be 
given, if necessary, that a proper standard in such matters shall be 
maintained. The sanitary arrangements shall also be enquired into 
and inspected. In the case of a hostel under public management, if 
any defects are found, steps must be taken tlirough the proper authori¬ 
ties to have any defects noticed remedied as speedily as possible. In 
the case of private hostels or the messes referred to, it will be in the 
power of the officer who is inspecting to declare tliat such buildings 
cannot be recognized for the purposes of a hostel or mess, and such 
declaration, when approved by the Principal of the collego or the head 
of the school, shall be sufficient to cause the building to be struck off 
from the list of places where students are permitted to live. 

5. Messes coming under paragraph 2 above and piihlio and 

f rivate hostels for students will be also open to inspection by any 
Dspeotor or Assistant Inspector of Sidiools, or any other person 
specially deputed for the purpose by Government or by the Education 
Department. Gentlemen of influence living in the neighbourhood of 
such meases or hostels may also be appointed to act as visiting members 
for such places under the authority of tho Director of Public instruction. 

6. In every hostel where there is no paid Superintendent a&d in 
every moss the Principal of the college or the Head Master df the 
school shall appoint one of the most senior and responsible of the resi¬ 
dents of Buoh hostel or mess to act as Honorary Superinten lent, and 
such Superintendent will be responsible for the maintenance of good 
# order in the institution in which he resides. It will be the duty of'the 
^ person so appointed to help the Principal of the c dlege or the IledSl 
Jkaster of the school in every matter connected with the morality and 
discipline of the persons living in the hostel or mess, and also to report 
serious breaches in such matters to the authorities of the college of 
school. Ordinarily the Superintendent will be a teacher or a senior 
student of a college, but it will be permissible for outsiders to bo 
appointed as Superintendents of messes. Tho remaining members of a 
mess must be hond-fide students of colleges or schools unless special 
exceptions to this rule are made by the head of the institution who has 
licensed the mess. 

7* Cases of infectious disease or of sickness should be at once 
reported by the Superintendents of hostels and messes to the authorities 
of the college or school at which such students attend. 

8. A Conduct Register will he kept by the Superintendent of the 
hostel or mess who shall have no power to oanoel or alter an entry once 
made and signed. Boarders are liable to have their names placed in 
the Conduct Register for— 

(1) Disobedience of orders or infringement of any rules made 
for the well-being of the hostel or mess. 

(2) Absence without sufficient cause. 

{3} Continued neglect of study. 
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(4) Insi^J^ordination or disrespect to the authorities. 

(5) Assaulting or .^busing a servant of the hostel or mess. 

(6) Want of oleanliii^ss or tidiness in their rooms and on the 

premises. 

(7) Misconduct not provided for by the rules. 

9. The names of all the students residing in the hostel or the mess 
should be entered in an Attendance Register to be supplied for the 
purpose^ and the rolls must be called twice a day at stated hours. 
Boarders found absent svithout ftitisfactory cause should be reported to 
the Principal or the Head Master of the institution to which they may 
belong, and for the third offence of the kind during the same term they 
may be expelled from the hostel or the mess. 

10. A student may be removed from the hostel or students^ mess 
for habitual or gross misconduct, or for frequent entry in the Conduct 
Register by the head of the institution who has licensed such hostel or 
mess. Every such removal shall be reported to the authorities of the 
institution to which the student belongs and also to his guardian. 

11. All inspection remarks are to be recorded in the Visitors’ Book. 

12. Detailed rules for the conduct of the hostels or messes should 
be made by the Superintendent in consultation with the heads of the 
institutions concerned. 

13. A report of the working of the hostel or the mess should be 
separately furnished to the Department at the close of the official year, 
with special reference to the conduct of the residents and to their health 

‘ and progress, as also to the sanitary arrangements of the premises and 
their surroundings. 

14. Students should he made to bear in mind that hostels and 
messes are meant solely for their welfare. They should, therefore, look 
to the interest of such institutions with zealous care. A loyal observ- 
anoe-of the, rules wi\l go sa great way towards insuring the students’ 
own comfort, Tlie Superintendent will listen to any coin.plaints^ pr 
suggestions that may be brought to his notice by a boarder in a proper 
manner. Hostels and messes can prosper only through the mutual 
co-operation of their members. 

lo. The head of each institution licensing messes or under wh6m a 
hostel is working shall, at the end of each official year^ submit to the 
officer of the Education Department through whom ho ordinarily 
corresponds with Government a report on their working, with special 
reference to the conduct of the residents and to their health and 
progress, as also to the sanitary arrangements of the premises and 
surroundings. These reports are to be forwarded to the Director of 
Public Instruction by the receiving officer with such remarks as may 
be necessary. 

Benpi Govt, In continuation of Notification No 1376T.—G., dated the 29th Sep- 
iiotiticu tTo n 1900, it is hereby notified for general information that in future, 

No.* 1901 ,'^^ no house in Calcutta should bo licensed as a students’ mess unless its 
22Aprin902, sanitary condition has been previously certified to by the Health 
Department ef the Calcutta Corporation. The certificate will be 
furnished fee of charge. 
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Ilosielj and Messes^ 

(6)-H0STELS SHOULD BE SELF SUPPORTING. 

Extract from a klier No, 967, dated the S5(h July 190S^ from the Qovl, 
of Indky Eome Bcpt.y to the Ooi>t of Bengaly Mmieipal Dept, 


*‘The Government of India trust that the Bengal Government will 
not lose sight of the desirability of ultimately rendering these hostels 
self-supporting* They recognise that the hostel movement requires 
fostering and that it is not immediately possible to attain this end; 
but they consider that the principle to be aimed at is that, as soon 
as possible, all charges incurred in maintaining a hostel, as distin¬ 
guished from those involved in establishing it, should be distributed 
among the students who reside in it.’^ 


(<^).--H0STEL BUILDINGS. 

CONSTRUCTION OF HOSTFL BUILDINGS AND THE SOURCES OF 
THEIR MAINTENANCE. 

Extract from a letter hto, hkly dated the dih Fchrnary 190dy from the '' 

Govt, of Bengaiy General Dept., to the D. P. /, 

I AM further to say that Government has no objection to the P- * ^ ^ 
Coramittee^s proposal to construct the hostel buildings themselves; but lyoX 

it should be explained to the Committee that the building which not 
to be evected by the Public Works Department, and for maintenance^ 
of which'funds are not guaranteed, cannot be taken over eitlier by the 
Public Works Depart-ment or by the Education Department, and that 
the recent orders of the Government of India contained an paragraph 
3 of their letter No. 967, dated the 25th July 1902, require that fees 
should be levied from students Bufficient to make the hostel self- 
supporting. 

MAINTENANCE OF HOSTEL BUILDINGft. 

Extract from a letter No, 11798,, dJed the llthFobruary 1902, from the 

OovL of Bengali P, W» Dept,, to the Commmioner of Chittagong, 

Where hostels are built in connection with a Govornniont school or d. p. i. 

college, it is essential that some arrangeinent should be come to, with iib^ 

the approval of Government, as to the maintenance of the building, ^ 
and the design and construction should have the approval of the 
Public Works Department. 
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Inflammable 

PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR HOSTELS AND DORMITORIES. 

D. I. General direction as regards the submission of plans and esti- 
isbf hostels and dormitories. 

‘ 2. Mode Is for European or Indian si ndents^ whether in the plains or 

the hills, {a) The minimum floor area to be allowed to each student 
should never be less than 60 square feet. 

(4) Except in cases in wnich it is proposed to provide a separate 
room for each student, there should be open archways between the 
various rooms, so as to allow of the free perflation of air. 

(c) Where more than one student is to be accommodated in a room 
provision should be made for not loss than three students in a room. 

(d) In the case of quarters being provided for Educational officers 
in connexion with hostels, the amounts admissible for their construction 
will bo those specified in my Circular No. 19, dated the 31st January 
1907. 

3. Dormitories for European or Indian students whether in the plains 
or the hills —The minimum floor area should never be less than 60 
square feet for each student. 

4. Hostels and Dormitories for European or Indian students^ whether 
in the plains or the hills,--{a) Damp“proof courses should always be 
provided. 

(6) As far as practicable, the local Executive officers should be 
consulted in connexion with the preparation of plans and estimates. 

13.-INFLAMMABLE BUILDINGS IN CLOSE PROXIMITY 
^ TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Bengal GoYt.. ^ Sbrious loss to Government has occurred owing to the close proximity 
w. D.', of inflammable buildings to buildings of a permanent nature. lam 
2*^^ 2l^^'May ^i^^oted to say that in future no buildings with roofs composed of 
1906. ^ thatch or other inflammable material should be constructed within a 

' D. p. I. iJftdius of 60 yards of a building constructed of permanent materials. 

,vWr. No. 91 of 2. The limit of 50 yards is fixed as a minimum, not because it is 
considered that this limit will confer absolute immunity from fire risks 
but because it is thought to be the utmost limit that can conveniently 
be enforced in every case, taking into consideration the area of land 
usually attached to public buildings. 

3. Where circumstances admit, inflammable buildings or those of 
a temporary nature should be placed at a greater distance than 60 
yards trom permanent buildings, more especially in the case of court¬ 
houses or record buildings or other buildings oi a valuable nature. 

14.-LAND ACQUISITION. 

D. P, I. It has recently been decided by Government that all Departments 
requiring land should, as far as possible, address the Collector direct 
for an esrimate, the subsequent procedure being that all estimates 
should le submitted by the Collector to the Commissioner. In cases in 
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which the value does not exceed Rs. 1,UOO, the Commissiotier should 
not be required to check the estimate or to countersign it. In cases of 
value between Us. 1,000 and Rs. 25,000, the Commissioner will check 
the estimate and countersign it. In both of these oases Governmenl^ 
has ordered that the Commissioner will transmit the papers to Govern¬ 
ment. When the value exceeds Rs. 25,000, the estimate should be 
submitted by the Commissioner to the Board of Revenue, who should 
check it and submit it to the Revenue Department. On receipt of the 
estimate the Revenue Depaytment should communicate the amount to 
the requiring Department for acceptance or rejection. It has been 
ruled that the declaration should issue in the Revenue Department in 
all cases. 

2. As regards objections, it has been decided that it would be 
sufficient to lay down that the Collector should refer to the Commission¬ 
er any objection which he is unable to dispose of himself and that 
obiections should be disposed of by the Revenue authorities in all cases. 


LAND ACQUISITION PROCEDURE 


I SUBMIT that the simplest procedure consistent with the orders of 
the Government of India and the recent orders of llis Honour would be 
as follows:— 


(1) Officer of the requiring department to apply to Collector for 

estimate and draft declaration for acquiring the land. 

(2) Collector to have the estimate and draft declaration pre¬ 

pared and sign them himself in token of acceptance record¬ 
ing that there is no objection to the acquisition of the 
land and that the estimate is fair. 


Collector then to submit the estimate and draft declaration 
TKi. wnniH nn OommissioDer who will ooiihter- 
neceseary in petty oases sign the former if above Rs. 1,000, 
of depirtment. ond.r the tjjg jn ^ases. 

Commissioners. 

H. F. Samman. 


(3) If ibe estimate does not require Board’s countersignature 
(because above Rs. 25,000), the Commissioner to return 
the estimate to the requiring officer. 


If Board’s countersignature is required, the Board to do this. 

(4) If, on receipt of estimate, it is decided to acquire the land, 
requiring officer to submit application for sanction to 
project Bocompanied by the countersigned estimate and 
draft declaration to bis superior authority and then to 
Government in the requiring department; the officer em¬ 
powered to sanction recording his sanction on the way and 
allotting funds. This would do away with the necessity of 
Government sanction (rule 15, Land Acquisition Manual, 
page 49) in oases which do not exceed the powers of sanc¬ 
tion of local offioeis. In the case ot the Manager of 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, Government sanction was 


D. p. I. 

Cir, No 163, 

21 Novr. 
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^ ^ not given <?,ven underihe old procedure in cases within 

his power of sanction, so the principle has already been 
admitted. [Letter No. 49T.—E., 
dated the 14th October 1899, from 
the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Railway Department, to 
the Board of Revenue, Lower 
Provinces].* 

(6) Government in the requiring 
department to make a for¬ 
mal application to the Reve¬ 
nue Department for acquisi¬ 
tion of the land, quoting 
orders of sanction and saying 
that funds are allotted. 

(6) All subsequent proceedings to 
he taken by Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. 

18. This would require but slight 
alteration of the existing rules in the Land Acquisition Manual. 

H. P. 8iMMAN-~2.6-1905. 

^.---RESPONSIBILITY OF EXECUTIVE ENGINEERS FOR 
ALL BUILDINGS AND LANDS IN THEIR CHARGE. 


* Another precedent 
been put up to me 
to-day in connection witli 
a pending case. In 1900 
the Government of In^ia, 
Military Uepartmont, 
Banotioned the acquisition 
of land for a shell-factory 
and foundry at Cossiporo. 
Tho Local Government 
published the declaration 
and took no action about 
the estimate—(Bengal 
Government Revenue 
U 

Department file No. ~ 

of 1900, B Prooeedings for 
July, No. 154—168, Pac¬ 
ket below). 

Jl. F, Samman—12-7-C5. 


D. Pi I. 
Cir. No. 9, ^ 
Z4 Jail. 1007.A 


JVa. dated the Wh June 18%, imn the Oovt. of Bengal, 
P. W* Dept,) to D- P. /. 


I AM directed to invite your attention to paragraph 66 of Chapter 

III, Volume I of the Public Works 
Department Code (7th edition), repro¬ 
duced in tho margin, in which it is laid 
down that Executive Engineers are 
held responsible for all buildings and 
lands in their charge, and to point out 
that no additions or alterations should 
be made to buildings borne on the 
books of this Department, and that no 
fresh detached structures should ^ be 

r\r\ IflTifl A.f.faohp.d tf> siinh hnild- 


Puliic Works Department Code, Voluwo 
/, Chapter III, paragraph 66. 

66.—Executive Engineers are roB* 
?onsibio that proper measures are taken 
,0 preserve all the buildings and works 
n their Divisions, and to prevent en- 
ii-oachment on Government lands in 
heir charge. In view to tho latter 
)oint, they should keep accurate plans 
if all cantonment or other Government 
ands, take care that theiriuibordinates 
nako themselves acquainted with tho 
>oundarie9, and see that they are 
espcctod." 


mgs, irrespective of the fund from which the cost of the work is to be 
met, without first obtaining the sanction of this Department. 

2, In the case of Public Works buildings and lands placed under 
the control of District Boards, Superintending Engineers and Inspectors 
of Works are responsible that no unauthorized additions or alterations 

are made. , , -r^., . . t. j ir • 

3. As regards proposals put forward by District Boards, Mum- 

cipalities, Mukhtears and Pleaders, and others, to erect buildings on 
Government land in the vicinity of public buildings, I am to say that 
the previous sanotion of Government must be obtained in every case, 
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and such Eanction will bo given in accordance with the rules laid down by 
the Lieutenant-Governor under Eesolution No. 945B., dated 8!Jiid7uly 
1878^ and referred to in Public Works Department Circular No, 30B,, 
dated 22nd March 1908, which the present Circular supersedes. 

16.--MUNICIPAL TAXES ON GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 

Circular No, 12T, — M.^ dated the 25th May 1905, by the Govt, of 
Bengal^ Municipal Dept. 

1 AM directed to address you on the subject of the payment of muni¬ 
cipal taxes imposed on Government buildings which are occupied by 
Government servants for the purpose of residence,' whether on payment 
of rent or rent-free, 

2. The general rule to be followed is that laid down in Public 
Works Department Circular No. HT.—G., dated 26th May 1904, viz., 
that the occupier must pay all tenants* taxes, and that Government 
will pay the owners’ or landlords’ taxe?. Under the Bengal Municipal 
Act the tenants' taxes include the water-rate (section 279), lighting- 
rate (section 310) and latrine-tax (section 322), while the owner pays 
the rate on holdings (section 103) or the corresponding rate levied 
under section 89 in places where the tax on persons is in force. In 
Calcutta half the consolidated rate is payable by the owner and the 
other half by the occupier. Under paragraph 1C68-I (^) (eV) of the 
Public Works Code the owners’ taxes payable on Government buildings 
should be included in the rent charged in respect of such buildings, and 
steps are now being taken to revise the rents where necessary in 
accordance with these orders, 

3. Further enquiry has shown that the orders already issued in the 
above Circular require to be supplemented in several respects, and 1 am 
accordingly to convey the following instructions : — 

(1) The rent, including owners’ taxes, will still be subject to the 

limit of 10 per cent, of the salary of the occupier. 

(2) All municipal taxes will be paid by Government in cases 

where the salary of the occupier is less than Re. 50 a month, 
and may, with the sanction of the Head of the Department, 
be paid where the officer is obliged, for the proper perform¬ 
ance of his duties, to occupy a part of a Government 
building or block of buildings which is assessed as a single 
holding, as for instance a House Surgeon in a hospital or 
an Inspector of Police occupying quarters in the police-lines. 

(3) Where a building is used partly for Government purposes 

and partly as a residence, and the occupier is not obliged 
to live in it for the proper performance of his duties, the 
occupier’s taxes will be divided between him and Govern¬ 
ment in the proportion which the capital cost of th* resi¬ 
dential part of the building bears to the capital cost of the 
remainder. 

(4) It will be open to any ofiicer whose rent is raased, owing to 

these orders, to make a representation on the subject, it he 
considers that there are reasonable groutids for doing so; 


D. P. I. 

Cir. No. 92, f 
15 July 1906. 
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17.-PUNKflAS. 

^ Circular No* 75 ., dated Uth February 1906^ by the Qovt, of Bengal^ 

P. V. D. 

f) p In the case of all oflioial residences, whether newly constructed, 

Cir.‘No. 69,^ purchased, or hired, punkhas (including poles suspending ropes, tubes 
ftjid pulleys) should be supplied and maintained by Government, but 
frin^s, pulling ropes and canes should be supplied and maintained by 
4he occupiers of the residences. 


18.~RELIGI0U8 CEREMONIES IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Bengal Govt., No religious ceremonies should be held on the premises of any 
Nris^T School or College building which is the property of Government. 

20 April i902. 


19.-RENT OF HOUSES ACQUIRED BY GOVERNMENT 
■ FOR RESIDENTIAL PURPOSES. 

No. 170JfJ —5., dated the 1st June 1905^ from the Oovt. of Bengal^ 
Judicial Dept,, to J), P. I 

I AM directed to request that you will, when submitting a proposal 
Cir. No/so, for the acquisition or purchase of a house as a residence for a Govern- 
11 July 1006. meat official, be so good as to state— 

(1) the average pay of the officer who is expected ordinarily to 

occupy the house; and 

(2) the value of the land, exclusive of the buildings upon it. 

■ Extract ftom Circular No. dated the 20th October 1905^ by the 

Govt* of Bengal^ P, W, B. 

D, 1^, i HY^en an officer continues to occupy a house after it has been 
^Jui^iboe*^ acquired by Government, r§nt should be recovered at the rate paid 
'to the former landlord, subject to the usual limit of 10 per cent, on the 
, salary and local allowance of the officer occupying the house, pending 
the approval of Govermneut to the rent assessed by the Superintending 
Engineer;’ ; 
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Sanctt^ing EsHmates, 

20.--SANCTI0N OP ESTIMATES. 


POWERS OF COMMISSIONERS OF DIVISIONS AND HEADS OP 
CIVIL DEPARTMENTS TO SANCTIOIi ESTIMATES. 

Resolution No, 1107A., dated the Uth July 2905 , by the Qovt,^,of 
Bengal^ P. W, Dept, 

Observations.— At the Oonferenoo held at Darjeelmg in October d. p. i. 
last, the question of vesting Commissioners of Divisions and Heads of « 

Civil Departments with increased powere of sanction to estimates for ; 
new Provincial buildings and for additions and alterations to existing 
Provincial buildings was considered. The Local Government think it 
desirable to give effect to the recommendations of the Conference, 

2. The rules and procedure \vith regard to Imperial wokrs are laid 
down by the Government of India, and are contained in paragraphs 978 
to 996 of the Public Works Code (8th edition). 

3. For Provincial works the Local Government is empowered to 
Paragraph 997 of Public make rules limiting the power of sanction of 

Works Code, volume I. 01yi| otfioers and regulating the manner in 

which the works are to be executed. 

liESOLUiTON,—The Lieutenant-Governor is therefore pleased to 
direct that the following rules and procedure shall be observed in 
respect of such works 


A.—Powers of Sanction. 

Public JForks Officers* 

Superiutendiug Engineers have power to deal finally with the 
details of designs and estimates for new 
works up to a limit of Rs. 10,000, and to 
sanction estimates up to this amount after 
the plans and report, which must mei^tion 
the cost, have been countersigoed by the 
Head of the Department concerned. 

C-ertain selected Executive ^Engineers, 
while holding the appointment of Inspector 
of Works, have power to sanction estimates 
for new works not exceeding Rs. 5,000. 
for one work. , ^ 

Executive Engineers in charge of Public Works Divisions have 
power to sanction estimates within a limit of 
Paragraph 347(6), Public jjg gQQ fQj each \york. With respeot to 
Wokr. Department Code. ^ 

b0 used when there is no local Civil Officer having a power of sanction. ^ 
District Engineers have no power of sanction, but they are authora- 
ed to furnish Civil Officers with detailed 
Bengal Public Works Depart- plans and estimates ' for woAs oosting not 
more than Rs. 200 in each case, in accord^ 
ance with the procedure laid down in pareP* , 
graph 7 below. 


4. 


Paragraphs 3 01 and 302, Pub- 
lio Works Department Code anti 
Bengal Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Resolution No. 3079A., 
dated 6th August 1888. 


Government of India, Public 
Works Department, letter No. 
947G., dated 3rd June 1904, and 
Government of India, Revenue 
and Agriculture (Civil Works) 
letter No. 507, dated 14th ^pril 
1904. 
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Civil Offictra. 

5. The po'wers of CivillDffioers to sanotion estimates for individual 
works required lor their own department are as follows:— 

" ^ Rs. 

K Board of Revenue, Bower Provinces ... 

Ihspeotor-General of Prisons 

Inspeotol^-G®I^®^®•l <^f Police 

Inspector-Genors^l of Civil Hospitals ... 

l)irector of Public Instoiction ... ^^,500 

InspectorrGeneral of Registration 

Commissioners of^ Di visions 

* Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
Director of Land Records and AgricnUure j 

Private Secretary to His Honour the Lieutenant- 

Governor ... 600 

District Judges ... \ 

District Magistrates .. ... > 200 

Collectors of Districts and Deputy Commiesioners ... ) 

Principals of Colleges ... ... ... 100 

This does not apply to residences for Government ofTicials, all 
YTT T. t.,. estimates for which require the sanction of 

WoSuoparScodo. ^'0 Supreme GovernmeDt or the Local 

Government in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, as laid down in Public Works Circular No. 14B. of the 13th June 
1004. 

6. The Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, are vested with the 
power of according administrative approval to proposals for Provincial 
works estimated to cost not more than Rs. 7,600. 


B.— Procedure. 

Minor Works. 

7. Fo:i? the purposes of these rules, minor works are those which 
Paragraph 2026, Public Works are withiQ 4h9 power of sanction of the 
Departraent Codo. Civil Officer Concerned. 

On the requisition of the Civil Officer, the Executive Engineer or 
the Difitriot Engineer will prepare detailed 
^ Public Works Department plans and estimates for minor works, 
cbcuiur 39A., dated 7th of tho estimate is within 

' ' Rs. 200, the Executive Engineer, in districts 

"^here works are carried out t)y tho Public Works Department, will 
send the plan and estimate direct to the Civil Officer. When the esti¬ 
mate exceeds Rs. 200 (and in districts where District Boards carry out 
works for the Public Works Department, whatever the amount of the 
estimate may be), the plan and estimate will bo sent by the Executive 
llngineef or District Engineer to the Superintending Engineer or 
* Inspector of Works vfhp, after scrutiny and, if necessary, revision, will 
forward them to the Civil Officer. 
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Civil Officers who have been given grants for minor works from the 
Public Works budget should record 
Public Works Department their sanctions on estimates which have been 

approved by the Public Works officers 
competent to deal w^th them in the follox^ 

ing form :— 

Estimate for sanctioned by for the sum 0f Ps. 

debitable to the allotment placed at his disposal by’ the ' 
Government of Bengal in No. , dated ^ ^ , as below :— 


Allotment available for the year^' ... 
Less sanctioned previously , 

Amount of this sanction ... 

Balance of allotment still available ... 


^ Bsj' 




The sanction should in all cases be intimated and the plans and 
estimates sent to the Superintending Engineer or Inspector of AVorka 
and not to the Executive Engineer or District Engineer direct. 

Civil Officers who have not received any allotment for minor works 
should send the xdans and estimates approved to the Superintending 
Engineer or Inspector of AVorks, who will, if possible, sanction and allot 
from the grant at his disposal. 

8 . Commissioners and Heads of Departments should not call on 

Executive or District Engineers to prepare 
Works estimates for works for the execution 

DopartmeutCode. , 

from the grants placed at their disposal. 

9 . To enable the Civil Officers named below to exercise the powers 
Ben ai Governmont. conferred upon them by this Resolution, an allot- 

FinaSci^i Department’, ment from the budget giant of this Department 
liGsoiution No. ‘2123H’., I 3 Q placed annually at their disposal. For 

the current year the following will ba. 

I _ L» _1 . 


dated tho 3rd April 1906. 


placed at the disposal of the officers named: — 

Commissioner, Burdwan Division 
„ Presidency „ 

„ Kajshahi „ 

„ Dacca 

„ Chittagong 

„ Patna 

„ Bhagalpur 

,, Orissa 

Chota Nagpur, 


Commissioner of Excise and Salt 


Total 


Bs. 

9,500 

11,600 

10,600 

12,000 

7 , 500 ; 

13,60Ct 
11,000 
’ 6,500 
8,000 
8 , 000 ^> 


... 93,0QP 


10 . The Board of Eevenue, Lower Provinces, Inspeotms-General 
of Prisons, Police, Kegistration and Civil Hospitals, and the Direol^ ‘ 
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of Public Instmotion, Benwl, have already been placed in diarge of 
funds f(»r the oonstiuotio^ of minor works of their respeotive Depart¬ 
ments. * 


Ji[ajor Works. 

* 

11.- For all works which exceed the limits of sanction of Civil 

Para a ha 771 &nd administrative approval of the Local 

77iAr*^?«tiio/ Worka Government is required before detailed plans and 
i>«partinsBi CM*. . eetinnates are prepared.' The Executive Engineer 

Pinlnoiai Dspin'ment OT District Engineer will, on request by the Civil 
.Circular No. 6T.-^ Ofiicer, fumish a rough plan for, and approximate 
daud the 24th septomMT q{ jjjg t^e work prtmosed. These 

— will in all cases be sent to the Civil Officer through 

meScrrNo.?«TA‘; Jo Superintending Engineer or Inspector of 
dated the 8th March VVorks, who should state 11 he Considers that the 
amount provided in the approximate estimate is 
fair for a work of the class proposed. 

The Civil Officer should fumish the Executive Engineer or District 
Engineer with particulars as to the reasons for which the building is 
required and as to accommodation which has to be provided, while 
the Executive Engineer or District Engineer should show that his 
plan will generally suit the Civil Officer’s requirements, and he should 
give particulars as to the class of work which it is proposed to provide 
for and show on what information his estimate of cost is based. 

On receipt of the rough plan and approximate estimate from the 
Superintending Engineer or Inspector of Works, the Civil Officer will 
submit them to Government in the Department concerned. When 
administrative approval has been accorded, orders will issue iu 
the Public Works Department to the Superintending Engineer 
or Inspector of Works for the preparation of detailed plans and 
estimates. 

Oedek—O rdered that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces; Inspeotors- 
General of Prisons, Police, Registration, and Civil Hospitals, Bengal; 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal; Commissioners of Divisions; 
.Commissioner of Excise and Salt, Bengal; Director of Land Records 

Agriculture, Bengal; Private Secretary to His Honour the 
Lfeutenant-Governor; District Judges, Magistrates and Collectors of 
districts and Deputy Commissioners; and Principals of Colleges for 
information arid guidanoe. 

Ordered alto that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to all 
Superintending Engineers an4 Inspectors of Works of Public Works 
Circles in Bengal, and to the Examiner of Public Works Accounts, 
Bengal, for information and guidance. 

Ordered also that a nopy of this Resolution be forwarded to the 
Judioial, Revenue and Financial Departments of this Government lor 
information. 



XV. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

l.-AGE. 

Any declaration of age for public purposes, express oY implied, India Ooft. 
should, in the case of Government servants, be deemed absolutely 
conclusive, and no revision of such declaration should be allowed to 2 March im, 
be made at a later period for any purpose whatsoever. p j 

Cir. No. k, ^ 
4 May I90d, 

2.--APPEALS. 

RULES REGULATING THE PRESENTATION OF APPEALS BY GOVERN¬ 
MENT SERVANTS HOLDING SUBORDINATE APPOINTMENTS, 

THAT IS TO SAY, GOVERNMENT SERVANTS WHOSE APPOINT¬ 
MENTS ARE NOT GAZETTED BY THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Departmental punishments shall he held to include (?) dismissal, Bengal Govt:, 
(ii) removal, {Hi) suspension, t/*;} degradation, (?;) ''stoppage of 
motion or of increment of pay, and (??«) fine. V25'jMay iti05. 

2. Every officer, on whom any departmental punishment is inflioi 
ted, shall have the right of preferring-one appeal, viz, to the- 
authority immediately superior to the oflSoer who passes the order of ^ 
punishment. 

8. No oflScer whose service is inferior shall have the right of prefer¬ 
ring a second appeal in the case of any departmental punishment. 

4. An officer whose service is superior shall have the right of 
preferring a second or further appeal (/) against an order of dismisssd 
or removal, or {ii) against an order of suspension or degradation, or of 
itappage of promotion or increment of pay, when the period in respect of 
which the order is passed exceeds six months, 

jp 
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. Providod that an .prder passed on appeal by the Board of B-evenue 
or the Head of a DepartnMnt shall, in the case of an offloer whose 
service is superior and who draws pay of less than fis. 50 a month, be 
final. 

6. No appeal as of right shall lie against an order declining to 
pve an appointment or promotion to a particular individual, or affect¬ 
ing airansfor or an extension of service. 

Ndt /.—These rules do not apply to ministerial officers attached to the Civil Courts nor to 
officers of the Police Department other than the ministerial officers of that Department* The 
ap’iointment, punii'hment and removal of the former class of officers are regulated by the 
provisions of Chapter VI of the Bengal North-Western Provinces and Assam Civil Courts 
Act, 1887, while separate rules will be prepared to aicet the case of officers of the Police 
Department other than miniaterial officers. 

Note S —For definitions of “ inferior " and “ superior " service—see Articles 3V6 and 357 
of tbe Civil Service Regulations. 


3.^0NPIDENTIAL EEPORTS* 

No, 160k — l^A ^ dated ike 2 hd March 1005, from Chief Secret my 
i to the Oort, of Bemjal^ to Coomismrers, 

^ ^ It appenrs to the Lieutenant-Governor, from the peruaal of a large 

Cr. No. 59 Jr number of Confidential Reports, that they are frequently useless, or 
25 Way at all events not nearly as useful as they might be, on account of the 
vague hnguage in which they are couched. 

2. There is not much harm in saying that an officer is ^‘good,’^ 
because it may be taken to mean that a reporting officer has really no 
criticism to offer, and that the officer reported on has given satisfaction. 
At the same time, if an officer has any particular good quality worth 
mentioning, it may be of great advantage that it should be specially 
mentioned in the report. For example, it may be useful to the Gov¬ 
ernment to know that a man is “ tactful, ” or “ energetic or ** sound 
in judgment, when it is necessary to choose an officer possessing 
any of these qualifications for any special duty. 

‘ 3. It is distinctly more objectionable to use a vague phrase like 

bad ’’ or “ uneatistactory or “ useless in reporting unfavourably 
"'of an officer. It is essential to know, if possible, wherein the badness 
.eoniists. The report should state whether the officer is “ perverse*^ 
“ untrustworthy, “ perfunctory, “ lazy, ” or whatever the parti¬ 
cular unfavourable characteristic of his work may be; and in the 
case of a seriously bad report, it is a good thing, if possible, to illustrate 
very briefly the unfavourable trait. 

4. The essential poiot to be kept in view in reporting on officers, 
that the reports snould be so full as clearly to show spec’al merits 
or defeefs, so that those who have to peruse the reports may be able 
io form a correct and definite judgment as to how the services of the 
officers ooncerneci may best bo utilised, 
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5. It is right that an oflScer who is badly reported on should, be 
informed of the laot. This is desirable, not so much to enable him 
to defend himself (and certainly not to enable him to enter into a 
controversial correspondence), but rather that he maybewaxuod and 
have an opportunity of giving his att^nfion to the curing of the defects 
which have been brought to notice. It is useless to send vsgue reports 
to an officer for his information ; but when" any particular defect is 
pointed out, he should be told that the defect has been brought to notice, 
and that he should set himself to cure it. 

6. This does not apply to oases where the defect pointed out is 
one which cannot be cured by the officer concerned and where it could 
only give him pain if he were informed. It may, for instance, be 
desirable that Government should know that an officer is not very 
intelligent, but the officer concerned could not benefit by being told 
this. At the same tirae it may be necessary, in the interest of fairness 
of dealing, to oommunicate the report. 

7. Wherever l:>eneflt may result from communicating an unfavour¬ 
able report, or where fairness deinands its communication, the officer 
reported on must be informed of the contents of the report; and 
the fact that he has been so informed must be noted for the 
information of Government. Where Government thinks that a report 
withheld should have been communicated, it will repair the omission. 


I HAVE the honour to request that you will tavour me annually, on d. p. i 
the ist of April, with a confidential report regarding the officers of 
Subordinate Educational Service, from Class IV downwards, ^ who are ® * 
serving under you. 

2. Capabilities for the higher work of the Department, thoroughness 
and honesty are the guiding principles, on which alone an officer should 
be recommended for special promotion, a»'d in each such case you are 
requested to mention briefly the particular kind of higher work for 
which the officer is fitted, as well as, in the case of ck teacher, the pa1*ti-' 
oular subject or subjects in which he is specially strong. In the case 
of an officer recommended for the posts of Head Master or Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, administrative abilities should receive special 
notice. 

3. Those recommended for special promotion should be marked 
with “ S. P., those who are discharging their present duties efficient* 
ly with P, and those who are regarded as having reached the limits 
of their promotion with ‘‘ L. 
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4.-EZTENSI0N OF SEBVICS. 

Resolution No* 305?^^ dated the 2ht January 1905^ by the Oovt* of 
India^ Finance and Commerce Dept. 

T>. ^ P. Under Article 463 of the Civil Service Eegulations, Audit Officers 
i 9 of required to submit, on or before the let September in each year, a 
‘ list of oiTiceis who will attain the ago of 55 years, or whose extension of 

service expires, during the next official year, with a view to considera¬ 
tion whether they should be retired or retained. As it is in the last 
months of an officer’s ordinary service that it can best be judged 
whether he is still fit for further employment, the existing procedure 
tends to bring the question under consideration prematurely. Tne 
Governordieneral in Council has accordingly decided that, in the case 
of gazetted officers under the Government of India, recommendations 
for extensions of service should not be submitted more than six months 
before the date on which the officer would, in the absence of special 
orders, retire, and His Excellency in Council recommends a similar 
course to Local Governments and Administrations in respect of gazetted 
officers subordinate to them. 

In the case of non-gazetted officers orders may as hitherto be passed 
oif consolidated statement. 

6,-MEDI04JL CERTIFICATES. 

Resolution No, 3339MedL, dated the 30th June J597, by the 
Govt, vf Bengal, Municipal Dept, 

** In the Resolution cited in the preamble the Government of 
Bengal reviewed the question of the grant of medical certificates in 
Bengal to candidates for employment in the Government service and to 
applicants for leave on medical certificate or for permission to retire. 
Rules were laid down on the subject by which tho duty of examining 
applicants and granting medical oertifioates in Calcutta was distributed 
’among the medical officers permitted to engage in private practice. The 
Government of India, while accepting the prmciple laid down in the 
Resolution, desired that this distribution, which applied only to 
Provincial Departments, noight be extended to all establishments under 
the Government of India, in Calcutta. They also pointed out that 
the form of certificate prescjribed in the Resolution was far more severe 
than was intended by Article 61 of the Civil Service Begulations, and 
observed that except in cases where tho rules for admission to an office 
or d'martraeut require the submission of a certificate previous to exami¬ 
nation, oortifioato should only be given to selected candidates on the 
requisition of the head of the department. It was further requested 
that, in the orders distributing the establishments of the Government of 
India for tho purpo^’O of the grant of medical corrifioates, it might be 
made clear that, subject to certain exceptions the rules should not aSect 
tho right of officers under that Government, resident within the limits 
of the town of Calcutta, to call in any Presidency Surgeon \yhom they 
choose. 
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2. In order to give effect to tke orders of the Qovernmejxt of 
India, and to settle finally the entire question of the grant of medical 
certificates, the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased, in supersession of all 
previous orders on the subject, to lay down the following rules for 
future guidance* 

RULES FOR THE GRANT OF MEDICAL CERTIFICATES* 

I.—The duty of granting medical certificates and of counter - 
signing certificates under articles 903 and 904, Civil Service Regula.- 
tions, shall, in Calcutta, be performed by the medical officers mentioned 
in Appendix II attached to these rules, who will examine or counter¬ 
sign certificates relating to those officers only who belong to the 
departments allotted to them. 

‘‘11.—In the mufassal the duty of granting medical certificates 
and of countersigning certificates under articles 903 and 904, Civil 
Service Regulations, shall be performed by the Civil Surgeon or Civil 
Medical Officer of the district, who will examine or countersign certi¬ 
ficates relating to persons of all departments who belong to, or are 
employed in, his district He will on no account examine or counter¬ 
sign a certificate for a person attached to another district, except under 
the circumstances described in rule IV* 

“III.— All officers of Government, whether gazetted or^npn- 
gazetted, who are desirous of obtaining medical certificates reoommda^; 
ing leave, extension of leave or |etlfement, must, if employed ;iii 
Calcutta, apply to the medical offioer'^to whom the department in wbidh 
they are employed is allotted. If they ore employed in the mufassal, 
they must apply to the Civil Surgeon or the Civil Medical Officer of 
the district in which they are employed, and to him only. 

“IV,—Officers on leave either in Calcutta, or the mufassal, who, 
while at a station other than that from which they went on leave, are 
desirous of obtaining an extension of leave on medical certificate,, must, 
if in Calcutta, apply to the medical officer to whom the department in 
which they are employed, or the department of the Secretariat to which 
they are imomdiately subordinate is allotted, and, if in the mufassal, 
to the Civil Surgeon or Civil Medical Officer of the district. In every 
such case it will be the duty of the medical officer, before he grants 
a certificate, to ascertain particulars regarding the applicant's previous 
medical liistory, and the fact that this has been done shall be mentioned 
in the medical certificate. 

“ V.—Seleoted candidates for employment in Government service 
will be examined only on the requisition of the head of the department 
for which they have been selected. In Calcutta, such requisition must 
be addressed to tho medical officer to whom the department has been 
allotted, and to no other officer, and in tlie mufassal to the Civil 
Surgeon or Civil Medical Officer of the district in which they are to serve. 

“VI.—Medical certificates granted to selected candidates for 
employment in Government service will ordinarily be in Form I, but 
certificates in Form II will be given when specially required by the head 
of the department. Those granted to officers in the service of Govern¬ 
ment, whether gazatted or non-gazetted, will be in Form III which is 
prescribed in article 893 of the Civil Service Regulations. 
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“VII.—In every case, if the opinion of the medical ofiioer is 
unfavourable to the applioant, an appeal will lie to the Medical Board, 
and the deohion of the Board shall final. 

Appeal to the Medical Board allowed under this rule must be made within fifteen days 
from date of the certihoate granted by tbe medical officer by whom the applicant is extnaineq. 

“ 3. The Lieutenant-Governor ie pleased to direct that these rules 
shall also apply to the establishments under the Government of India 
in Calcutta, and that the orders contained in Appendix II distributing 
the establishments of the Governments of India and of Bengal, for the 
purpose of the grant of medical certificates, will not affect the right of 
any officer under either Government resident in Calcutta, who is 
entitled to the attendance of a Presidency Surgeon, to call in for the 
purpose of treatment any one of them whom he chooses, except in case 
in which special orders have been laid down limiting this right. 

“4. The Lieutenant-Governor also directs that medical 
certificates shall only be required from selected candidates, on the 
requisition of the head of the department, and that these shall bo 

f ranted free of charge. In the case of selected candidates for the 
'rovinoial Service, the certificate will be in Form 11. 

“6. The certificate prescribed by rule VI for ordinary use 
is the same as that prescribed by article 61 of the Civil Service Regu¬ 
lations, but the rule leaves it open to any department, which requires 
ita officers to be enable of stji^ing hard outdoor work, to demand a 
special certificate in Form II. 

APPENDIX 1. 

FORMS OF CEBTIFICATES. 

Form I. 

I do hereby certify that I have examined A B, a candidate for 
employment in the Department, and cannot discover 

that he has any disease, constitutional affection or bodiljr infirmity, 
except . I do not consider this a disqualification for 

employment in the office of , A B^s 

age is, according to his own statement (X) years and by appearance 
about (Y; years. 

Form II. 

Sjjecial Certificate of Physical fit nese for Oooernmnt Serifice. 

I, *, do hereby 

certify that I have examined , » 

candidate for employment in 

His age is by his own statement years, and by appearance 

years. 

(a) General conformation. 

(b) Vision. 

(<?) Hearing. 

{d) Lungs. 


♦ D«Bigxiatiou of Medical Officer. 
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i e) Hoart. 

/) Liver. 
g) Spleen. 

(A) Hernia, present er absent.t 
Hydrocele, present or absent t 
(A) Glycosuria, present or absent, t 
(/) Albuminuria, present or absent.! 

(m) Distinguiehiug marks. 

I consider that he is of sound health and good physique and 
capable of bearing fatigue and exposure, and that he is fit to enter the 
service of Government.! 

I consider him unfit to enter the service of Government for the 
reason given at! 

Place 

Bale 

Form III. 

I, A B, Surgeon at (or of) 

do hereby certify that C D, of the service, is in a 

bad state of health, and I solemnly and sincerely declare that, according 
to the best of my judgment, a change of air is essentially necessary to 
his recovery, and do therefore recommend that he may be permitted 
to proceed to sea {or to such place Surgeon may think propa*^ 

expressing it in the certificate), 

APPENDIX 11. 


Allotment of Departments at Calcutta, 


Designation of Officers. 

1 

Offices and Departments. 

Gazetted. 

Non- ] 
gazetted. 

Total, 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

* 

* «F 

i . 

1 

♦ 

Professor of Oph- 
thalmio Surgery, 
Medical College 

1 

Rfteme, General and Statis¬ 
tical Departments, Oovi^rn- 
mint of Bengal, 

Secretariat 

2 

69 

71 

j 

Office, Director of Land 
Iteoords 

4 

15 

# ■* 

19 


Board of Revenue ... 

4 

107 

111 


Presidency Commissioner’s 
office ... 

3 

29 

*32 


Board of^ Revenue, Opium 
Godown' 

1 


3 

3 


* Desigoation of Medical Officer. 

■" ‘I’* ooncludws 
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Detignation of Officers. 

- ---- 

Offices aD,j:l Departments. 

. 

Gazetted. 

Non- 

gazetted. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Professor of Oph- 
thalmio Surgery, 
Medical College 
— ccnohdtd. 

Revenue^ Oeneral and Statist 
tical Departments^ Oover7i- 
nient of Bengal —conoid. 

Office, Director of Public 
Instruction v. 

6 

25 

30 . 


Office, Inspector, European 
Soliools 

1 

4 

5 


Ditto, Prejidenoy 

Circle 

2 

8 

10 


Ditto, Inspectress 

of Schools 

1 

1 

2 


Deputy Inspector of Schools 

1 

5 

6 


Presidency College 

17 

16 

33 


Bethune College and School 

1 

19 

20 


Sanskrit College 

6 

18 

23 


Calcutta Madrassa 

4 

32 

36 


Hindu School... 

2 

14 

16 


Hare School ... 

1 

16 

16 


Collinga Branch School ... 

1 

9 

10 


Normal School 

2 

23 

25 


Art Gallery ... 

,» 

1 

1 

1 

Art School ... ... 

2 

10 

12 


i 

St. Paul’s Cathedral ... 

2 

i 

2 


St. James’ Church 

1 


1 


St. John’s Church 

2 


2 


8t. Thomas’s Church 

1 


1 


I't, Peter’s, Fort William... 

1 

1 

2 


Military Cemetery 

. •« 

1 

1 

1 

Protector of Emigrants 

1 

16 

16 


Factory Inspector ... 

1 

1 

2 


Bengali Translator’s OfiBoe 

1 

7 

8 


Hindi ditto 

1 

6 

6 


Librarian's Office 

1 

4 

6 

• 

Pilot Seryioe ... 

83 

• • « 

83 


Leadsmen’s quarters 

• •• 

1 

1 

1 


. • 


m 

• 
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6.-PASTEUR INSTITUTE POE TREATMENT OP BITES 
OP RABIU^ANIMALS. 


No» 1089^ deted the 19th Demhber 1906^ from the Govt, of India^ Home 
Dept.y to the Oo€i, of Bengal^ Municipal Dept. 

With reference to tbe correspondence ending with your letter 
No. 1414T.—M., dated the 30th June 1906, and in modification of 
the orders contained in the Home Department letter No. 3848, dated 
the 18th December 1902, 1 am directed to communicate the following 
remarks and orders of the Government of India regarding the grant 
to Government servants and to indigent persons unconnected with the 
public service of certain concessions designed to enable them, when 
bitten by a rabid animal, to proceed without delay to the Pasteur 
Institute at Kasauli or Coonoor for treatment. 

2* In the case of Government servants, the Government of India 
consider that a distinction must be made between those who are too 
poor to proceed at their own expense to a Pasteur Institute for treat¬ 
ment, and those who can afiPord eventually to pay for their journey but 
have a difficulty in finding the requisite means at once. The former 
are, in their opinion, fit subjects for State beneficence: the needs of 
the latter can most suitably be met by the grant of advances. The 
question of giving similar assistance to private individuals stands on a 
different footing, and it may be argued that the position of facilities to 
enable them to obtain treatment should be left to private charity. The 
Government, of India however recognise that thay occupy a very 
special position towards the subject of medical relief, and that the 
circumstances of this particular case call for special consideration, since 
the sufferer’s recovery depends on his being able to start for a Pasteur 
Institute at once, a condition which private charity cannot be counted 
on to secure. The Government of India have therefore decided to lay 
down the following rules for the guidance of Local Governments and 
Administrations:— 

I.—Any Government servant who has been bitten by a rabid 
animal, and who is too poor to proceed to Kasauli or 
Coonoor at his own expense, may, provided that he is 
drawing not more than Rs. 100 a month, be granted— 

(t) his actual travelling expenses to Kasauli or Coonoor and 
back, namely— {a) a single fare each way by railway of 
the class by which he is entitled to travel on duty; 
(6) for journey by road, the actual cost of transit not 
exceeding the amount admissible under rule. The 
expenses for the return journey should be paid to the 
patient at Kasauli or Coonoor, after the treatment has 
been undergone, by the Treasury Officer at those sta¬ 
tions on jproduction of a discharge certificate from the 
Director of the Institute; 
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{it) an advance of one month’s pay ; 

{in) one month’s oasu^ leave, any leave required in excess 
being treated as privilege or sick leave. 

II. -—Any Government servant who has a difficulty in findinj? at 

once the means to enable him to proceed to an Institute, 
and whose pay exceeds Ks. 100 but does not exceed 
Rs. 500 a month, may be granted an advance not exceed- 
»ing the amount admissible under rule I («), and may also 
bo given the concessions specified in rules I [ii) and {Hi) 
above. The sums thus advanced will bo recovered by 
instalments on the usual scale. 

III, —Subject to such further rules as Local Q-overnments may 

make, any indigent person unconnected with the public 
service who, in the opinion of any officer authorizjed to 
grant the concession, is unable to proceed to a Pasteur 
Institute at his own expense, may be granted bis actual 
travelling expenses to Kapaull or Coonoor and back, 
namely— (a) a single third class fare each way by rail¬ 
way; {b) for journeys by road, the actual cost of tiansit; 
(e) maintenance allowance at the followiug daily rates: 
Europeans and Eurasians Re. 1 during the journey and 
Es. 2-8 during treatment, natives 4 annas during the 
journey and 6 annas during treatment, Ihe expenses 
for the return journey should be paid to the patient at 
Kasauli or Coonoor, after the treatment has been under¬ 
gone, by the Treasury Officer, at those stations, on 
production of a discharge certificate from the Director of 
the Institute, 


3. The existing rules requiring the production of a certificate from 
a Medical Officer, and the sanction of the principal District Officer in 
the Department concerned before a Government servant can obtain a 
concession enabling him to proceed to an Institute, have been found to 
cause dangerous delays in the arrival of patients in Kasauli. The 
Government of India have therefore decided that any Government 
servant not below such rank as may be fixed by the Local Government 
shall be empowered to grant the above-mentioned concessions, and to 
authorize the immediate departure for Kasauli or Coonoor of any of 
the classes of persons specified, whether Government servant or 
indigent persons unconnected with the public service. 

4. On the production of a certificate from the Director of the 
Pasteur Institute that the person sent has been treated, the Local 
Government will adjust the expenditure as Provincial, Local or 
Municipal, according to the local oonditions and rules. In Provinces 
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wLere the provisional settlement system is not in force, the expenditure 
BO far as it is not met from Local or Municipal funds will be borne 
by Imperial Eevenues. 

6. Orders regarding the application of the foregoing rules to 
cantonments will issue separately, 


Circular Nos. lO-llMedl, dated ih llth February 1907^ by the Oovl.'o/ 
Bengal^ Municipal Dept, 

In continuation of the circulars noted in the margin, I am directed 
(Mrcuiar No. iModi., forward, for yout information, a copy of o 
dated istb January 1908. letter from the (iovemment of India in the Home 
I Department, No. 1089, dated the 19tli December 

* 1906, regarding the grant to Government aervants 

and to indigent persons unconiieoted with the public service of certain 
concessions designed to enable them, when bitten by a rabid animal, 
to. proceed without delay to the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli or Coonoor 
for treatment. 

'2. I am to say, with reference to paragraph 2-1II of the letter 
from the Government of India, that the Lieutenant-Governor does not 
consider it necessary to make any further rules at presentj^ 

3. With regard to paragraph 3 of the letter, I am to say that the 
Lieutenant-Governor has decided that any Government servant not 
below the rank of Subdivisional Officer, including the officer left in 
charge at head.quarters during the absence of the Subdivisional Officer 
on tour, or the Medical Officer in charge of a subdivision, provided he 
is not below the rank of Civil Assistant Surgeon, shall be empowered 
to grant the concessions referred to in the orders of the Government 
of India. 


7.-SERVICE BOOKS OP DISMISSED OFFICERS. 

Circular No, S-F, dated the 2nd February 1906^ by the Oovt, of Bengal^ 
Financial Dept, 

Under rule 4 , section VI, and rule 2 , section III of the Board’s 
Records Manual, records are divided into three classes, marked 
respectively, A, B and 0. A papers are preserved for ever, B for 12 
years, and 0 papers for 2 years. In order to preserve uniformity in 
this matter, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that it would be well that 
the service books of dismissed officers should be classed as B and 
preserved for a period of 12 years. I am to ask that instructions may 
be conveyed acoowlingly to the officers subordinate to the Board of 
Revenue. 

QQ 2 


D. P, I. 
Cir, No. 4S, ^ 
15 March I9C. 


D. P. I, 
Cir, No 4(5, # 
7 March 1906. 
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XT.—ItflSOKUAlfKOtJS. 
Thumb Imprfuions. 


8.-T2imB IMPRESSIONS. 

Circular March 1905^ by the 

AccounianUQenerali Bengal, 

D. p. I, In acoordanoe with the Resolution of the Government of India in 
Ci». ^ the Finance and Commerce Department, dated 2nd February 1905, I 
8 aj 190 . honour to request that in future three impressions of the ball 

of the thumb of the left hand of all applicants for service pensions who 
have not been gazetted officers or Government title-holders may he 
taken before the Head of the Office to which the applicant belonged 
and furnished with the application for pension. One impression is to 
be affixed on the first page of the application in the (blank) space pro¬ 
vided for the purpose, and the other two should be furnished on two 
slips of paper on which the following endorsement duly filled in should 
be^made:— 


Thumb impression of— 

Late- 

Taken before— 

Name of officer— 

Designation of officer— 

On (date)— 

2. If in any case attendance before the Head of the Office be a 
matter of difficulty or occasion undue expense to the applicant, he 
may, with the consent of the Head of the Office, give the impressions 
before a Magistrate, who should satisfy himself as to the identity of 
the applicant and record a certificate stating that he has done so and 
that the impressions have been taken in his presence. 

3. In tne case of non-service pensioners, the impressions will be 
taken by the office preparing the Descriptive Roll on such roll and 
on two slips of paper in the above manner and gent with the pension 
papers. 
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Technical Education. 
Training. 

Transfer Buies. 
Yernacalar Education. 
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Secondary Education- 

General Buies regardinf; Secondary Schools ..t* ... 67 

Senior Scholarships—under Scholarships. 

Service Books— 

Of dismissed ofBoers to be preaerved for 12 years ... 687 

Sites— 

For public buildings. Selection of— ... ... 610 

Plans of educational buildings to be approved by the 

Sanitary Department .«■ ... ... 6E0 


Staff— 

f 

Of Government College, etc. Principle to he observed 
in submitting applications for increase of accommodation 

or- ^e. e.a .e. 849 

Statues— 

And Busts in Government School and College buildings ... 860 


Stipends and Rewards— 

See also Prizes and Scholarships. 

Allowed by District Boards to Primary Schools under 

private management*,* ... ... 127 

For Sanskrit Education—/Sec Sanskrit. 

Bemunoration to Gurus ... ,,, 169 


Studies— 

Bifurcation of studies ... ... ... 

Boys’ School. Sjllabus of— ... ••• 

B and C classes. Syllabus of— ••• t«B 

—Buies for opening in Zilla or High Schools 


Girls’ Sohoolsv Syllabus of — 

High Schools- Courses of— 

Maktabs, Class II. Courses of— ... 

-III. „ of— ... 

Subordinate Inspecting stall—Training of— 



942 

229 

245 
249 

246 
386 

262 

413 

411 

84 


Sub-Inspec tors— 

ConfereLoe of Inspecting officers 

Eelations of—to Chairmen of District Boards 

Bales for appointment of— ... ,,, 

To help Deputy Inspectors in preparing district returns 
Tour and inspection of— — '*• . 



86 

145 

87 

83 

445 

109 


Sub-Overseer Examination- 

Constitution of a Board of Control for 
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Survey- 

Examination of Pleaders in Surveying ... ... 464 

Survey School, Cuttack *•• ••• 462 





SyliabUBOfstudiM— 

For B and 0 nlmai <>r ••• ^ ••• 

H Bojrs’ (olioolf ••• 

M Girb" fohooli * 

Goyernmeni orders^fanctioniDg syllabui of Btudies for tbo 
Infant section and standards |^and II of schoola ' 

Taxes—^Municipal-—Muniolpal Taxes. , ^ 

'TeaoBers- 

See alto Training. ' . * 

Certifioated teaohera • ‘ **• «4«. 

Examination of teaohers—1S(M nndor Exaiulnatlon. 
Mistresses. Training classes for— 

Teachers* Manuals ••• .r. 

Terms under which native teaohers should be allowed to 
attend Training Institutions ... 

Training of teaohers of Bural Primary schools ... 


Paqs. 

m 

2 » 

246 

m 
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876 

828 

876 

856 
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Teaching- 

Cultivation of accuracy and thoroughness in students 253 

English should^ not be taught in Yemacular schools in the 

Primary stage ... ^ ... ... 228 

Instruction B in modern methods of teaching ... ... 867 

Lectures on Tuberculosis ^ ... ... 267 

Of Postal information ••• ••• ... 868 

Technical and Professional Eduoatlon-» 

Art School, Calcutta ... ... 441 

P and 0 classes ••• ••• ' ••• 842*60 

Commercial classes, Calcutta ... ... ... 445 

..— 9 ^ the Yicteria Boys* School, Kurseong 448 

^ Engineering Oollege> Sibpnr 460 

. .11 —School,Bihar ... ... 460 

State Scholarships, Technical— 467 

Survey School, Cuttack 462 

Survey Examination for Pleaders ... ... 454 

Text^l^ks-- 
Se$ aho Books. 

^ Approved books i^ll stand for three y'lars •*« 881 

BipgWphioal lessons to be given in English and Yemacular C 1^1 
readers ••t ••• ••• ••• I 844 

Committsies* Bules^ ... ^ ... 468 

Prices of books tor Prtoary and Middle^#ohools 820 

Prineiples to be followed in the selection of461 

^Bervioe Postage Stamps may be supplied for return to 
Director of Public Instruction of books sent for ex* 
pression of opinion ,«• m. •«. 471 



Text-Books— 

_ ' i -i. ^ 

Urdu aud Persian Irooks to be uie<^ in Maktabt ««« 

When extracts are invaded Ultiiies |>f aatkors to be 

,f ^iyen «•« , iff ••• 

Thumb^Impressions — 

On apjplieiation Cor pensiotti ^ ••• m« •.» 

J'itleB— * . 

Sa^jskrit—. iSee Sanekritj. , , , 

T5ls—Under Sanskrit. 

Tour¬ 
nee dlso Inspeolions and Visits. 

OE15 eputj^ Inspectors ... »•* 

-r* Inspecting PfEcers ... " 

— Sub-Inspectors ... ft* ••• 

Training*— 

See also Teachers. 5 ^ 

Agricultural gardens with Training Schools ... ... 

Classes for Mistresses ... ... 

Colleges ••• •#. ••• 

peneral working of (jr«#i>H4 Training schools ' ... 

Guru Training schools ... ... 

0£ Teachers of 3?ural Primary schools ... 

— Subordinate Inspecting staff *.* 

Scheme of studies for Guru Training schools 

Terms under whi^li u* tive teachers should be allowed to 
attend Training Institutions 

Vernacular Training schools 
Transfer— 

Educational Officers ... ... 

Government scholars. Form to be used for— 

Transfer Rules, for — 

Colleges " .. 

Boys from schools of one type or cJass to another 
High schools ... ... ... 

Madrasahs... ^ ... .**; f ... 

Middle schools ^ ... ... . ’ ^ 

Primary schools ... ^ 

a 

Trust Deeds— ^ ^ 

For School buildings receiving'special grants. Forn\^f— 

Tuber oulosia— 

<*«*! 

Lectures on— ... ... ^ *«• 
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471 
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376 
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36<J 

348 
365 

84 

349 

376 
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818 
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XTnior. Oomiulttees— ; * 

, ' , 'V 

PoTi er« of-^with ref«|«|ei eduoition 139 

V * 

Vaofctton—, . ^ 

, Contbigation of vaeation nitli ftphorfiperiod o{ TO|Qlaf> USye 163 

Vernacular Education— » ♦ ^ 

a^o Brlmaxy Eduoation. ^ ^ 

Sohemeg fot — ... > ... ... I7l 

' Vemaotilftr Mastership examination / ... ,,, ^ $65 

Vernacular Training schools ... ... 360 

Viaitingr Committees— ^ 

Of Schools. Rules ... ' " ... ... ^ 117 

. Visits— 

See Iiaspectldns and Visits, and Tour. 


Widdws— 

Education of—and School<mi8ters' wiToa 

Z 

Zanada— 

Eduoation— ' 

See aleo Female Ikiuoation 
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